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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


VOL.  II. 

p.  19,  note  3.  This  picture  of  the  two  natives,  most  likely  churls,  carrying 
the  King^s  body  on  the  cart,  is  singularly  like  the  story  of  Rufus*  own  end  to 
which  we  shall  come  presently. 

p.  27,  1.  5.  I  should  not  have  said  *'  a  relic,"  as  I  find  that  the  black  cross 
of  Scotland  is  a  relic  of  great  fame,  as  indeed  is  almost  implied  in  the  story. 

p.  37,  note  5.     See  yol.  i.  p.  167. 

p.  28,  note  5.  Munch  (Det  Norske  Folks  Historic,  ii.  471-475,  for  an 
introduction  to  which  I  have  to  thank  Professor  Fiske  of  Cornell  University) 
connects  this  entry  with  the  account  of  Magnus'  dealings  with  Man,  spoken  of 
in  p.  138,  and  with  every  likelihood  supposes  an  earlier  expedition  of  Magnus 
in  1093,  in  which  he  appeared  in  both  Scotland  and  Man,  and  which  the 
writers  of  the  Sagas  have  confounded  with  his  expedition  in  1098.  We  can 
thus  understand  the  mention  of  Godred,  who  was  certainly  alive  in  1093,  and 
certainly  dead  in  1098.  See  also  Anderson,  Preface  to  Orkneyinga  Saga,  pp* 
xxxiii-xxxiv. 

p.  31, 1.  14.  Not  "the  Breton  Count  Alan,*'  at  least  not  the  Count  of  the 
Bretons,  but  Alan  of  Richmond.    See  p.  602. 

p.  49, 1.  22,  for  *' south-western  "  read  *' north-western." 

p.  62,  note  5.  Mr.  Fowler  writes  to  me  that  *'  what  b  left  of  William  of 
Saint-Calais  is  under  the  floor  in  the  part  of  the  chapter-house  still  used. 
W.  G.  has  one  of  hb  shoes.  They  began  at  the  west  end  in  burying  the 
bishops  in  the  chapter-house,  and  gradually  worked  eastward,  ending  with 
Kellow  before  the  bishop's  seat  at  the  east  end.  Rites  of  Durham  (Surtees 
Society  ed.  p.  47)  gives  the  names  as  they  were  *  ingraven  upun  stone  with 
the  figure  of  the  crosse  +  annexed  to  every  of  their  said  names,'  i.  e.  on  the 
chapter-house  floor,  and  between  '  Walcherus '  and  '  Ranulphus  comes' 

*  WiUielmus  Episcopus.' 
We  found  further  east  '  Will.  Secundus  Episcopus '  [that  is  William  of  Saint 
Barbara,  bishop  from  1 143 — 1 152].    Wyatt  smashed  them  all  more  or  less." 

p.  81,  note  I.    See  p.  614. 

p.  88, 1.  17.     See  below,  p.  103. 

p.  93,  note  2.  I  presume  this  is  the  same  king  of  whom  we  shall  hear  a 
great  deal  from  p.  137  onwards. 

p.  97, 1.  2  from  bottom.  I  have  been  unable  to  fix  the  exact  tite  of  Rhyd-y- 
gors ;  but  I  believe  it  is  to  be  looked  for  in  Caermarthenshire. 

p.  1 01, 1.  13.     I  am  also  unable  to  fix  the  exact  site  of  Yspwys. 

p.  134, 1.  7  from  bottom,  for  "  Ulf "  read  *•  Wulf,"  as  in  vol.  i.  p.  14.    The 
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English  spelling  is  tho  better,  but  I  suppose  I  wa8  carried  away  by  Scandi- 
navian associntions. 

p.  134, 1.  II.  Munch  (Det  Norske  Folks  Historic,  ii.  511)  oddly  refers 
to  William  of  l^Ialincftbury  as  making  the  companion  of  Magnus  Barefoot, 
not  a  younger  Harold,  but  the  ^Ingnus  whom  wc  have  already  heard 
of  as  our  Harold's  Hon,  as  I  suppose,  by  Eadgyth  Swanncsbals.  But  William 
of  ^lalmesbury  distinctly  says  Harold,  ciud  I  can  sec  nothing  about  it  in  the 
places  in  the  Sagu  of  Magnus  an<l  tho  Orkneyinga  Saga  to  which  he  refers. 

p.  136, 1.  4  from  bott^nn,  for  "Cronan"  read  '*Crouan.** 

p.  138,  note  I.     This  is  placed  in  the  year  1098. 

p.  144, 1.  I.  I  know  not  by  what  carelesHnoss  I  contrived,  after  referring 
(see  p.  131)  to  Oiraldus'  account  of  the  earlier  doings  of  the  two  Earls  in 
Anglesey,  to  leave  out  all  mention  of  his  account  of  Hugh  of  Shrewsbury's 
death,  which  follows  inimediately  (It.  Kanib.  ii.  7,  vol.  \'i.  p.  1 29)  on  the 
story  of  the  desecration  of  the  church  of  Llantr^-frydog.  It  agrees  on  most 
points  very  minuU'ly  with  th->  narrative  of  Orderic  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
borrowed  fn>m  it ; 

"Accesserant  ad  insul-e  portum  ab  Orc^hadum  insulis  pirata?  in  na\'ibus 
longis;  quorum  adventum  ulii  comes  audivit,  statim  eis  ustiue  in  ipsum  mare, 
forti  residens  cquo,  animosc  niniis  occurrit.  Kt  ecce  navium  prineepf»,  cui 
nomen  Magnus,  priiiup  navis  in  prora  cum  arcu  prostans  sagittam  direxit.  Et 
quanquam  comes  a  vertice  capitis  usque  ad  talum  pedis,  pnctcr  oculos  solum, 
ferro  fidelitcr  essut  indutus,  tamen  dextro  percussus  in  lumine,  ])erforato 
cerebro,  in  mare  corruit  moribimdus.  Quern  cum  sic  corrucntem  victor  ab 
alto  despicerct,  superbe  in  victum  ct  iuitolenter  invectus,  dixii<se  memoratur 
lingua  Danica,  'Leit  loupe.'  quod  latino  sonat  Sine  salirc.  Et  ab  hac  in 
poHterum  hora  potcstas  Anglorum  in  Monia  cessavit." 

The  only  difference  between  this  story  and  Onieric's  is  that,  while  Orderic 
makes  Magnus  mourn  when  he  learns  whom  be  lias  slain,  Oiraldus  puts  into 
his  mouth  two  goo<l  Teutonic  words  of  triumph,  which  sound  a  great  deal  more 
natuRil.  On  the  other  hand  we  cannot  accept  (^irulduH*  account  of  the  im- 
mediate result  of  the  encounter  as  regards  Anglesey,  which  quite  contradicts 
the  witness  of  the  Welsh  writers.  His  statt-nient  however  is  true  in  the  lonir 
run,  as  Anglesey  was  (lt;]iverod  again  the  next  year.     See  p.  146. 

In  the  Orkneyinga  Saga,  c.  xxix.  Cp.  55,  Anderson),  Magnus  **  takes  a  psalter 
and  sings  during  the  battle."  Then,  by  his  order,  he  and  the  man  from 
Hitlogoland  shoot  at  tho  same  time,  and  hit  "  Hugh  the  Proud,"  much  as  in 
the  other  versions.  He  and  "Hugh  the  Proud"  are  oddly  spoken  of  as 
"British  chiefs." 

p.  146,  I.  17.  See  below,  pp.  442,  623  ;  but  the  wonls  "and  of  other  parts  of 
North  Wales  "  had  better  be  left  out. 

p.  153,  note  I,  for  "muentione"  read  "  inuentione." 

p.  174. 1.  4.  for  "  frt)m  "  read  "  for." 

p.  175, 1.  3.  I  think  we  must  accept  this  distinct  statement  as  more  trust- 
worthy than  the  llouri»«h  of  Orderic  a  few  pages  later,  which  I  have  quoted  in 
p.  178,  note  I.  Tho  present  passage,  besides  its  more  distinct  character,  has 
the  force  of  a  correction. 

p.  1 78,  note  3.     Suger  is  a  iliscreet  writer,  or  one  might  suspect  him  of 
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esaggermtion  in  his  figures  both  ways.  If  we  take  "milites"  in  the  strict 
sense  of  knights,  the  French  numbers  seem  strangely  small,  and  the  English 
strangely  lai^.  But  any  other  sense  of  *' miles*'  would  make  the  French 
numbers  quite  incredible. 

p.  i8i,  note  I.    And  by  the  Loir  too ;  see  below,  p.  276. 

p.  190, 1.  9  from  bottom,  **  superinducta  **  is  the  fiftvourite  epithet  for  her. 

p.  aoi,  note  2.  **  Fraterculus  "  is  an  odd  word ;  but  it  most  likely  points  to 
Greoffrey  as  being  one  of  the  "canonici  pueri  "  of  whom  we  hear  sometimes 
(nee  below,  p.  521).  "  Frater  **  did  not  get  its  special  meaning  till  the  rise  of 
the  Friars,  and  we  have  seen  the  word  *'fratres*'  applied  to  the  canons  of 
Waltham.  One  might  for  a  moment  think  that  Geofirey  was  a  brother  of  the 
Bishop*s  own,  but  this  is  forbidden  by  the  account  of  his  kindred  which 
directly  follows. 

p.  307,  note  I.  This  time,  when  William  and  Robert  were  together  at 
Rouen,  can  only  have  been  about  September,  1096,  just  after  the  conference 
between  the  brothers  spoken  of  in  vol.  i.  p.  559,  and  just  before  Robert  set 
forth  on  the  crusade. 

p.  J30,  last  line,  for  "  he  "  read  "  we." 

p.  243,  note  I .  It  is  rather  odd  that  exactly  this  same  phrase  of  '*  callidus 
senex,**  here  applied  to  Robert  of  Meulan,  should  be  also  applied  to  the  old 
Roger  of  Beaumont  in  the  story  told  in  vol.  i.  p.  194.  We  must  remember  that 
our  present  "  callidus  senex  ^*  had  been  married,  seemingly  for  the  first  time, 
only  two  years  before  (see  vol.  i.  p.  552),  and  that  he  lived  till  1118. 

p.  250, 1. 8.  This  is  doubtless  true,  but  the  specially  strange  guise,  described 
in  the  passage  of  William  of  Malmesbury  referred  to  in  the  note,  w^d  not  put  on 
till  William  ef  Aquitaine  had  come  back  from  the  crusade.  See  above, 
p.  113. 

p.  252,  note  2.     See  above,  p.  178,  and  the  correction  juut  above,  p.  175. 

p.  260,  note  3.     See  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  p.  302,  and  note  i. 

p.  290,  L  2  from  bottom.  Yet  see  the  piece  of  Angevin  scandal  quoted  in 
p.  609. 

p.  312, 1.  10,  for  *'  both  Rogers,  the  Duke  of  Apulia  and  the  young  Count  of 
Sicily,  to  be  one  day  the  first  and  all  but  the  most  famous  of  Sicilian  kings,*' 
read  "  both  Rogers,  the  Duke  of  Apulia  and  the  Count  of  Sicily,  now  drawing 
near  to  the  end  of  his  Htirring  life."  The  elder  Roger  was  still  alive,  though  he 
did  not  live  long  after. 

p  343, 1.  I.  The  abbey  of  Saint  Alban^s  was  not  vacant  at  this  time,  see 
p.  666 ;  and  for  "  thirteen  **  and  "  twelve  "  read  *  twelve  "  and  ^*  eleven,**  see 
note. 

P*  347*  T^ote  2.  Orderic  is  rather  full  on  the  circumstances  of  the  election 
than  on  the  election  itself;  see  p.  680. 

p.  359,  I.  II,  for  "thirteen"  read  "eleven.'* 

p.  360,  note  I.  It  must  have  been  at  the  same  time  that  Abbot  Odo  of 
Chcrtsey  was  restored  to  his  aV)bey.     See  vol.  i.  p.  350. 

p.  380,  note  4.  We  have  had  one  or  two  other  cases  of  a  church  tenant  like 
this  Ea<Iric  or  Godric,  giving  back  his  lease  by  way  of  a  benefaction. 

p.  389, 1.  18.     The  imperial  dignity  of  Matilda  is  greatly  enlarged  on  by  the 
poet  of  Draco  NormannicuS|  i.  4.     Two  lines  are, 
VOL.  [I.  C 
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"  Suscipit  Henricns  sponsatii,  statimque  coronat, 
Hoc  insigne  decos  maxima  Roma  dedit.'* 

p.  396,  1.  4.    See  vol.  i.  p.  184. 

p.  4 13, 1.  6  from  bottom,  for  "in  a  neighbour"  read  **a  neighbour  in.** 

p.  416, 1.  I.  I  cannot  admit  the  statement  of  Flambard*B  Durham  biographer, 
who  pats  his  restoration  at  this  point.  It  is  not  so  much  that  he  had  no  claim 
to  restoration  by  the  general  terms  of  the  treaty,  for  he  might  have  been 
specially  included  in  it.  But  his  restoration  at  this  time  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  Orderic*8  account  of  his  dealings  with  the  bishopric  of  Lisieux,  which 
cannot  be  mere  confusion  or  invention. 

p.  450, 1.  3.  After  the  words  ''g^ve  thanks  to  the  Lord  God/*  insert  "for 
thou  hast  now  begun  to  be  a  free  king.** 

p.  454. 1.  13  from  bottom,  for  "  his  **  read  *'  the  King's.** 

p.  472,1.  I.  This  grant  of  Northallei-ton  must  be  the  same  aa  the  grant 
mentioned  in  the  charter  which  I  have  quoted  in  p.  535  ;  c£  pp.  199,  508. 

p.  487, 11.  I,  a,  3, 4,  5.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  regular  assemblies 
of  the  year  iioi  was  held  at  Windsor.  The  Whitsun  assembly  (see  p.  399) 
may  have  been  held  there,  but  it  is  hardly  likely.  But  the  mere  confirmation 
of  an  earlier  grant  need  not  have  been  made  in  a  regular  gemdt. 

p.  503*  !•  13'    For  **hanc  terram  **  read  "hac  terra.** 

p.  508.  Several  gifts  of  Rufus  to  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester  are  recorded  in 
the  Gloucester  Cartulary,  i.  68,  i.  102,  i.  115.  This  last,  which  appears  again 
in  ii.  393,  is  a  grant  to  the  abbey  of  the  right  of  catching  sturgeons.  This  cannot 
have  been  one  of  the  grants  made  during  his  sickness  at  Gloucester  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  395)9  as  it  is  dated  frx>m  Huntingdon ;  but  in  the  grant  in  i.  102,  it  is  ex- 
pressly said  that  it  was  made  when  the  King  was  **  apud  Gloucestriam  morbo 
gravi  vezatus.**  In  i.  238,  239,  240,  Henry  and  Stephen  confirm  gifts  of  their 
brother  and  uncle.  The  document  in  ii.  107,  which  in  the  index  is  referred  to 
William  Rufus,  clearly  belongs  to  the  Conqueror,  and  to  the  earlier  part  of  his 
reign,  before  the  death  of  William  Fitz-Osbem  in  107 1  ;  it  refers  to  the  lands  of 
the  church  of  Gloucester  which  were  held  by  Archbishop  Thomas.  See  N.  C. 
vol.  ii.  p.  690. 

In  the  Register  of  Malme^ibury  (p.  330)  there  is  a  singular  charter  in  favour  of 
the  Abbey  of  Mabnesbury  granted  during  his  stay  at  Hastings  in  1094.  It  brings 
in  several  £uniliar  names  great  and  small,  and  illustrates  the  relations  between 
landowners  of  any  kind  and  the  King  and  his  huntsmen  ; 

"  Willolmus  rex  Angliie  O.  episcopo  et  W.  Hosato,  et  C.  venatori,  et  A. 
fijconarioy  salutMn.  Sciatis  me  abbati  Godefrido  silvas  suas  nd  custodiendum 
commendasse.  Nolo  ergo  ut  aliquis  fijrestarius  mens  de  eis  se  intromittat.  Et 
Croco  venatori  prscipio  ut  deix.  sol.  quos  super  homines  suos  placitaverat  eum 
et  suos  clamet  quietos.  Teste  Willelmo  episcopo,  et  F.  filio  Hamonis,  R. 
capellano,  apud  Hastinge.** 

p  5^,  heading,  for  "Losinga  **  read  **  Herbert.** 

p*  585, 1.  I.  It  is  odd  that  William  of  Malmesbury  should  speak  of  the 
all-powerful  Roger  of  Salisbury  as  "alius  quidam  episcopus;'*  for  we  see  frY)m 
the  Chronicle  (see  p.  587)  that  it  was  no  other. 

p.  592, 1.  10,  for  *'J>ae8**  read  "  Jwes.'* 

p.  6cQ,  1.  6  from  bottom.    I  seem  in  p.  30  to  have  taken  *'puelle  nostra;  ** 
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to  mean  the  nnns ;  but  it  would  nther  seem,  both  here  and  in  the  next  page,  to 
mean,  other  girls  sent  merely  for  education,  like  Eadgyth  herMelf. 

p.  605, 1.  8  from  bottom.  I  cannot  get  rid  of  a  lurking  notion  that  this 
"Aldredi"  should  be  *' Alberici.'*  But  I  do  not  know  how  Alberic  could 
appear  with  the  title  of  earl  in  the  time  of  Waltheof. 

p.  61 1, 1.  9  from  bottom.    See  M.  Paris,  ed.  Wuts,  Additanienta,  p.  199. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

THE   WAES   OP   SCOTLAND,    NORTHUMBERLAND,   AND 

WALES.  ^ 

1093 — 1098. 

THE  year  of  Anselm's    appointment    to  the   arch- Events  of 
bishopric,    that   part   of   the    year   which   passed*  ®J^ 
between  the  day  when  the  bishop's  staff  was  forced  into 

'  In  this  chapter  we  have  to  make  more  use  than  usual  of  the  Scottish, 
British,  and  Northumbrian  writers.  I  do  not  undertake  to  go  very  deeply 
into  any  purely  literary  questions  about  them.  I  have  simply  used  them 
for  hda^  and  have  dealt  with  their  statements  according  to  the  usual  rules 
of  criticism.  The  Scottish  and  Northumbrian  writers  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Skene's  edition  of  Fordun  and  in  the  Surtees  Society's  edition  of  Simeon. 
This  last  contains,  among  other  things,  Turgot's  Life  of  Saint  Margaret  and 
the  passages  from  Fordun  which  profess  to  be  extracts  from  Turgot.  The 
Surtees*  text  and  Mr.  Skene's  text  do  not  always  agree,  but  their  differ- 
ences are  not  often  of  much  importance  for  my  purposes.  It  is  certainly 
strange  if  some  of  these  passages  really  come  from  a  contemporary  writer. 
For  Welsh  matters  we  are,  to  my  mind,  better  off.  Unhappily  I  do  not 
know  enough  of  the  Welsh  tongue  really  to  make  use  of  the  originals, 
though  I  am  not  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the  translator  as  to  proper  names 
and  technical  terms.  In  the  Chronicles  and  Memorials  are  two  volumes 
of  most  valuable  matter  which  need  a  fresh  editor.  It  is  not  my  business 
to  enter  into  any  questions  as  to  their  authorship,  how  far  it  is  due  to 
Caradoc  of  Llancarfan  or  anybody  else.  In  any  case  the  Latin  A  nnales 
Cambria^  meagre  as  they  are,  form  a  thoroughly  good  and  trustworthy 
record,  but  the  Editor  seems  in  many  places  to  have  been  unable  either 
to  read  his  manuscript  or  to  construe  his  Latin.  Many  of  the  readings  too 
which  are  most  valuable  historically  are  thrust  into  notes.  The  Welsh 
Brut  y  Tytcysogiotit  published  in  the  same  series  by  the  same  Editor,  is  a 
fuller  version  of  the  Annals,  and  also  I  believe  essentially  trustworthy.  I  have 
been  obliged  to  quote  this  in  the  translation,  though  often  with  some  doubts 
as  to  its  accuracy.  In  the  preface  a  good  deal  of  matter  by  the  late  Mr. 
Aneurin  Owen  is  reprinted  without  acknowledgement.  There  is  also  another 
BnU  y  Tytpysogion,  otherwise  "The  Gwentian  Chronicles  of  Caradoc  of 
Llancarvan,"  translated  by  Mr.  Owen  and  published  by  the  Cambrian 
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CHAP.  V.   his  hand  and  the  day  when  he  received  consecration 

from  Thomas  of  Bayeux,  was  a  time  full  of  stirring 

and  memorable  events  of  quite  another  kind.     It  was 

now  that  some  of  the  events  of  former  years  were  to 

Kelationa   bring  forth  fruit.     The  relations  between  England  and 

England     Scotland  were  of  a  kind  which  might  lead  to  open  war- 

i^Scot-    £g^j.g  ^^  g^y  moment.^     This  year  the  open  warfare  came. 

War  of      And  it  was  a  warfare  which  was  far  more  important  in 

^  its  direct  results  than  mere  plundering  inroads  on  either 

Its  results,  side  of  the  border  commonly  were.     The  direct  results 

of  the  warfare  of  this  year  were  in  truth  the  crowning 

result  of  causes  which  had  been  working  for  a  whole 

Growth  of  creneration.     It  was  a  singular  irony  of  fate  which  made 

.«       17        1*   1> 

pow»        William  the  Bed  in  some  sort  a  missionary,  not  only  of 
the  political  poww  of  the  English  kingdom,  but  of  the 
ascendency  of  the  English  blood  and  speech.     He  began 
the  later  position  of  England  as  an  European  power. 
He  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  England 
and  of  the  within  his  own  island.     And,  more  than  this,  he  gave 
natfon       decisive  help  to   a  work  which  wrought  one   of  the 
waSam     greatest  of  victories,  not  so  much  for  England  as  a 
Bnfus.       power  as  for  the  English-speaking  folk  in  their  English- 
speaking  character.     That  he  gave  kings  to  Scotland 
was  a  small  matter;  that  was  done  by  other  rulers  of 
England  before  and  after  him.     What  specially  marks 
his  reign  is  that  in  his  day,  and  largely  by  his  agency, 
it  was  ruled  that,  of  the  three  elements  in  Northern 
Britain,  British,  English,  and  Scottish  or  Irish,  the  Eng- 

Archseological  Association.  Here  we  have  the  translating  and  editii^  of 
a  really  eminent  Welsh  scholar,  but  the  book,  as  a  historical  authority,  is 
very  inferior  to  either  the  Latin  Annals  or  the  other  Brut.  A  great  deal  of 
l^endary  matter,  some  of  which  must  be  of  quite  a  late  date,  has  been 
thrust  in.  I  quote  the  more  trustworthy  Brut  in  the  Chronicles  and 
Memorials  as  the  elder,  and  that  published  by  the  Cambrian  Archaeological 
Association  as  the  later  Brut. 

*■  Chron.  Petrib.  X093.    See  Appendix  BB. 
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lish  element  should  have  the  upper  hand.     It  was  ruled    chap.  v. 
that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  whatever  mk^ht  be  its  J**®  . , 

°  ,  ^^  Scottish 

relations   towards  the   kingdom   of  England,   whether  kingdom 
separate  or  united,  whether  dependent  or  independent,  Engliah, 
whether  friendly  or  hostile,  should  be  itself  truly  an 
English  kingdom,  a   kingdom   which   was    for    some 
generations    more    truly    English    than    the    southern 
England  itseli 

The  Scottish  affairs  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal  Summary 
in  the  present  chapter  begin  with  the  controversy  be-  affairs!'^ 
tween  William  Bufus  and  Malcolm  which  led  to  the 
death  of  Malcolm  in  his  last  invasion  of  England.     On  Death  of 
this  follows  that  first  outburst  of  the  true  Scottish  nation-  ^  *  ^ .  ' 

first  reign 

ality  which  led  to  the  election  of  Donald,  followed  by  of  Donald. 
his  overthrow  and  the  establishment  of  Duncan  by  the  j^j  '  ^^ 
power  of  England.   Then,  after  a  short  interval,  comes  l>«ncan. 

Second 

the  second   national   uprising,  and   the   restoration  of  reign  of 
Donald.     After  a  longer   interval    comes   the   second  J^"*^*^' 
overthrow   of  Donald,   and    the   establishment   of  the  Establish- 
younger  Eadgar  by  the  arms  of  the  elder.    The  question  Eadgar. 
was  now  decided  in  favour  of  the  line  of  Malcolm  and  '°97- 
Margaret  and  of  the  form  of  English  influence  which 
was  represented  by  that  line.     And  between  these  two  Revolt  of 
last  revolutions  we  may  record,  as  a  kind  of  episode  for  Mowbray. 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  place  in  the  general  run  of  '°^5- 
any  other  narrative,  the  revolt  and  overthrow  of  the  great 
carl  of  Northern  England  which  forms  at  least  a  poetical 
sequence  to  the  overthrow  of  Malcolm.     Between  the 
second    establishment    and    the    second    overthrow   of 
Donald,  I  propose  to  tell,  in  its  chronological  order,  the 
tale  of  the  slayers  of  Malcolm,  of  Earl  Robert  of  Mow- 
bray and  his  kinsman  Morel.     There  is  little  doubt  that 
their  revolt  was   connected  with   movements   in  Nor- 
mandy also ;  but  it  would  have  been  hard  to  describe  it 
in  a  chapter  in  which  Anselm  is  the  chief  actor.     It 
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OHAP.  V.   comes   better  in  its   moral   and    geographical  relation 
towards  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 

But  Scotland  was  not  the  only  land  within  the  four 
seas  of  Britain  with  which  the  kingdom  of  England  has 
much  to  do,  especially  in  the  way  of  fighting,  within  the 
AflfaiM  of  few  years  of  this  memorable  reign.    The  affairs  of  Wales 
are  still  more  constantly  coming  before  our  eyes.   While 
the  Red  King  is  on  the  throne,  Welsh  warfare  supplies, 
year  after  year,  no  small  part  of  the  events  which  the 
chronicler  of  England  has  to  record.     The  Welsh  history 
of  this  time  is  one  of  deep  interest  on  many  grounds. 
But  it  is  specially  important  as  giving  us  an  example  of 
a  third  type  of  conquest  in  our  own  island,  a  conquest 
differing  widely  both   from   the   English   Conquest  of 
Britain  and  from   the  Norman  Conquest  of  England. 
Com-         Nor  do  the  affairs  of  Wales  fail  to  supply  us  with  some 
t^een     instructive  contrasts  as  compared  with   the  affairs  of 
SootiwX^  Scotland.      Scotland  and  the   other   dominions   of  the 
Scottish   king  seem  throughout  this  time  to  act  as  a 
whole,  at  least  as  regards  England.     The  land  is  con- 
quered, or  it  wins  back  its  freedom ;  it  receives  foreign 
influences,  or  it  casts  them  out ;  but  it  seems  to  do  all  these 
things  as  a  whole.   The  union  was  perhaps  very  much  on 
the  surface,  but  the  events  of  this  time  bring  whatever 
pisunion    there  was  of  union  to  the  front.  The  British  story,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  story  of  disunion  in  its  strongest  form. 
Alike  in  victory  and  in  defeat,  all  is  local  and  personal ; 
common  action  on  the  part  of  the  whole  nation  seems 
impossible.     The  result  of  English  dealings  with  Wales 
during  these  years  may  be  summed  up  as  immediate  loss 
and  final  success,  as  defeat  in  detail  leading  to  substantial 
Effecte  of   conquest.   It  is  to  this  reign  more  than  to  any  other  that 
on  the       we  may  trace  up  the  beginning  of  the  chain  of  events 
]^JV'     which  has  gradually  welded  together  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales,  into  the  thoroughly  united  island  of 
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Great  Britain.  The  remote  causes  begin  far  earlier;  ohaf. v. 
now  we  begin  to  enter  on  the  actual  story  itself.  And 
from  that  story  we  may  perhaps  draw  another  lesson. 
Three  nations,  differing  in  blood  and  speech,  once  parted  Its  caoies. 
by  bitter  enmities,  have  been  worked  together  into  one 
political  whole,  while  still  keeping  so  much  of  old  diver- 
sity as  is  really  healthy,  so  much  as  hinders  a  dull  and 
lifeless  uniformity,  so  much  as  sometimes  kindles  to 
wholesome  rivalry  in  a  common  cause.  But  this  has 
been  because  the  facts  of  geography  allowed  and  almost 
compelled  their  union ;  it  has  been  because  the  nature 
of  the  old  enmities  was  such  as  did  not  hinder  union. 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  have  at  various  times 
done  one  another  a  good  deal  of  mischief;  there  has 
been  no  time  when  any  one  of  the  three  held  either  of 
the  others  in  abiding  Turkish  bondage.  But  these  very 
fiu^ts  may  teach  us  that  the  same  result  cannot  be  looked 
for  in  a  land  where  the  undying  laws  of  nature  and  the 
events  of  past  history  alike  forbid  it.  Such  union  cannot 
be  where  the  boundaries  of  land  and  water  on  the  map, 
where  the  memory  of  abiding  Turkish  bondage  in  days 
not  long  passed  by,  join  to  hinder  the  same  process  of 
welding  together  which  has  so  happily  taken  place  among 
the  three  nations  of  the  isle  of  Britain.  William  the  Red  Compari- 
did  much  for  the  final  union  of  Britain,  because  nature  Ireland  and 
favoured  that  union.  He  brought  Normandy  under  the  ^^^"^^'^^ly- 
same  rule  as  England,  but  only  for  the  two  lands  to  be 
again  parted  asunder,  because  nature  forbad  their  union. 
And  if  it  be  true  that  from  the  rocks  of  Saint  David's 
he  looked  out  on  the  dim  outline  of  distant  Ireland,  he 
did  well  to  turn  away  from  the  prospect,  to  bluster  and 
threaten,  it  may  be,  but  to  keep  the  practical  exercise  of 
his  warfare  and  his  policy  for  other  lands.  He  did  well  to 
keep  it,  as  far  as  the  island  world  was  concerned,  for 
those  lands  which,  as  the  event  has  shown,  nature  did 
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CHAP.  V.    not  forbid  to  be,  in  course  of  ages,  fully  united  with  his 
kingdom. 


§  1.    The  Last  Tear  of  Malcolm,     T093. 

We  should  be  glad  of  a  clearer  account  than  we  have 
of  the  immediate  causes  which  led  to  the  open  breach 
between  William  and  Malcolm  in  the  year  which  fol- 
Complaints  lowed  the  restoration  of  Carlisle.     It  is  certain   that 
Malcolm.    Malcolm  complained  through  an  embassy  that  the  King 
of  the  English  had  failed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  made  two  years  before.     Nothing  is  more 
likely ;  it  was  not  the  manner  of  William  Bufus  to  carry 
out  his  treaties  with  other  princes,  any  more  than  his 
promises  to  his  subjects.    Both  alike,  being  parts  of  his 
everyday  duty,  and  not  lighted  up  with   the  rays  of 
chivalrous  honour,  were  reckoned  by  him  under  the  head 
of  those  promises  which  no  man  can  carry  out.    But  we 
should  be  well  pleased  to  know  whether  the  alleged 
breach  of  treaty  had  anything  to  do  with  William's 
Effects  on  Cumbrian  conquest.     The  strengthening  of  Carlisle,  the 
of  the  re-    annexation  of  its  district^  could  in  no  case  have  been 
?^'rS°°  ^^  agreeable  to  the  King  of  Scots.     And  if,  as  there  seems 
every  reason  to  believe,  the  land  had  been  held  by  its 
late  lord  Dolfin  as  a  vassal  of  the  Scottish  crown,  what 
William  had  done  was  a  distinct  aggression  on  the  rights 
Probable    of  that  crown.     The  superiority  of  the  English  crown 
SrotiMid.    over  both  Scotland  and  Cumberland  would  in  no  way 
justify  the  act ;  it  would  have  been  a  wrong  done  to  the 
Duke  of  the  Normans  if  the  King  of  the  French  had 
annexed  Ponthieu  and  strengthened  Saint  Valery  against 
Other        Normandy.     But  we  are  not  told  whether  this  was  the 
o^nce.      ground  of  offence,  or  whether  William  had  failed  to  carry 
out  any  of  the  clauses  of  the  treaty,  those  for  instance 
which  secured  to  the  Eling  of  Scots  certain  payments 
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and  possessions  in  England.^  What  followed  may  perhaps   ohap.  v. 
surest  that,  however  much  the  occupation  of  Carlisle 
may  have  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Malcolm,  the  formal 
ground  of  complaint  was  something  of  this  last  kind. 
Whatever  were  his  wrongs,  the  Scottish  king  sent  to  ScotUth 
complain  of  them,  and  the  answer  which  he  received  was  oiouoSter. 
one  which  shows  that,  at  this  first  stage,  Eufus  was  not  J^^ 
disposed  to  slight  the  complaint.     We  are  not  told  the 
exact  date  of  this  first  Scottish  embassy.     It  may  very 
well   have  come  during  the  short  season  of  William's 
reformation;  his  seeming  readiness  to  deal  reasonably 
with  the  matter,  as  contrasted  with  his  conduct  a  few 
months  later,  may  pass  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  his  tem- 
porary penitence,  along  with  the  appointment  of  Anselm 
and  the  promise  of  good  laws.    He  sent  an  embassy  to  Malcolm 
Scotland,  inviting  or  summoning  the  Scottish  King  to  to  Glou- 
Gloucester,  and  giving  hostages  for  his  safety.   This  looks  ^^^^' 
very  much  as  if  the  ground  of  complaint  was  the  refusal 
of  some  of  the  rights  which  had  been  promised  to  Malcolm 
whenever  he  came  to  the  English  court.     The  Scottish 
King  agreed  to  come  on  these  terms.     William,  in  his 
present  frame  of  mind,  was  seemingly  anxious  to  do  all 
honour  to  the  prince  with  whom  he  was  dealing.     The  Eadgar 
Scottish  ambassadors  were  sent  back  to  bring  their  king,  b^ng  him. 
and  with  them,  as  the  most  fitting  of  mediators,  was  sent 
the  man  who  had  himself  for  a  moment  been  a  king, 
the  brother-in-law   of  Malcolm,  the  favoured  guest  of 
William,  the  -^theling  Eadgar.^ 

We  last  heard  of  Eadgar  somewhat  more  than  a  year  Eadgar  in 
before,  when  Robert  left  England  in  anger,  and  Eadgar  wiiiiam. 
went  with  him.^     This  seems  to  imply  that  the  relations 
between  William  and  Eadgar  were  at  that  moment  un- 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  304. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1093.     See  Appendix  BB. 

*  See  voL  i.  p.  307. 
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oHAP.v.  friendly.     We  have  no  account  of  Eadgar*s  return  to 
England ;  but  the  duty  on  which  he  was  now  sent  implies 
that  he  was  now  not  only  in  William's  formal  favour,  but 
£B8  HUB-     in  his  real  confidence.   He  who  had  lately  been  Malcolm's 
SootUmd.    representative  in  a  conference  with  William  now  acts  as 
William's  representative  in  a  conference  with  Malcolm. 
Eadgar,  like  his  friend  Duke  Robert,  was  clearly  one  of 
those  men  who  can  act  better  on  behalf  of  others  than  on 
behalf  of  themselves.^    In  his  present  mission  he  seems 
to  have  acquitted  himself  to  William's  full  satisfaction ; 
the  King  of  Scots  was  persuaded  to  come  to  the  English 
court.   If  his  coming  did  not  prove  specially  lucky  either 
to  himself  or  to  the  over-lord  to  whom  he  came,  that  was 
at  all  events  not  the  fault  of  Eadgar. 
Events  of       While  Eadgar  was  away  on  his  mission  to  Scotland, 
loolT"     ^^  ^^^^  behind  him  a  busy  state  of  things  in  England. 
His  embassy  came  in  the  midst  of  the  long  delays  between 
Anselm's  first  nomination  and  his  investiture,  enthrone- 
ment, and  consecration.     It  came  in  the  time  when  Wil- 
liam of  Eu  was  plotting,^  and  when,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  seeming  conquest  was  going  on  throughout  Wales. 
Meeting  at  j^q  place  and  day  for  which  Malcolm  was  summoned  to 

Gloucester.  ^  *' 

August  24,  the  King's  court  was  Gloucester  on  the  feast  of  Saint 
Bartholomew.  This  can  hardly  have  been  a  forestalling 
of  the  regular  Christmas  Gem6t,  for  which,  by  the  rule 
of  the  last  reign,  Gloucester  was  the  proper  place.  But 
this  year,  like  most  years  when  William  Rufus  was  in 
England,  was  a  year  of  meetings.  This  cannot  be  the 
meeting  at  which  Anselm  was  invested  and  did  homage, 
for  that,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at  Winchester.^  But,  if 
Winchester  was  near  to  the  New  Forest,  Gloucester  was 
near  to  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  would  on  that  account 
not  be  without  its  attractions  for  the  Red  King.*     Or  it 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  298.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  410. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  421.  *  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  259. 
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may  well  be  that  the  presence  of  the  King  at  Gloucester,    chap.  v. 
'  both  now  and  earlier  in  the  year,  may  have  been  caused 
by  the  convenience  of  that  city  for  assemblies  in  which 
action  against  the  Britons  might  have  to  be  discussed.^ 
Malcolm  accordingly  set  forth,  "with  mickle  worship,"  Malcolm 
in  the  beginning  of  August  as  it  would  seem,  to  go  to  August,  ' 
the  court  of  the  over-lord  by  the  Severn.  *°93- 

On  his  way  he  tarried  to  take  part  in  a  great  ecclesi-  He  stopeftt 
astical  ceremony,  his  share  in  which  was  not  without  a 
political  meaning.     The  Bishop  of  Durham,  William  of  Rebuilding 
Saint-Calais,  now  again  the    Kings  chief  counsellor,  ^bbey. 
already  his  partisan  in  the  opening  strife  with  AnBelm,^ 
was  ready  to  begin  his  great  work  of  rebuilding  Saint 
Cuthberht's  abbey.     The  church  of  Ealdhun,  which  had 
escaped  the  flames  on  the  day  of  Robert  of  Comines,^ 
could  not  really  have  been  ruinous  beyond  repair ;  but, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  it  was  doomed  to  make  way 
for  a  building,  built  not  only  on  a  vaster  scale,  but  in  an 
improved  form  of  art  surpassing  every  contemporary 
building.*  Of  the  mighty  pile  which  still  stands,  the  glory  Malcolm 

l&VS  A 

of  the  Northern  Romanesque,  King  Malcolm  now  laid  foundation 
one  of  the  foundation-stones,  along  with  Bishop  William  ^°®'  ^ 
and  Prior  Turgot.'^     The  invitation  to  take  part  in  such  1093. 

•  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  355.  '  See  vol.  i.  p.  417. 

•  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  237.  *  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  629. 

•  So  says  the  Northern  interpolator  of  Florence  whom  we  are  used  to 
caU  Simeon,  1093 ;  "  Ecclesia  nova  Dunelmi  est  incepta  tertio  idus  Augusti 
feria  qninta,  episcopo  Willelmo  et  Malcholmo  rege  Scottorum  et  Turgoto 
priore  ponentibus  primos  in  fundamento  lapides.**  Fordun  (v.  20)  says 
the  same  in  a  passage  which  purports  to  come  from  Turgot,  and  of  which 
we  shall  have  to  speak  again.  It  is  certainly  remarkable,  as  Mr.  Hinde 
remarks  in  his  note  on  the  passage  in  the  Gesta  Regum  (i.  104),  that 
in  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Durham  (iv.  8)  Simeon  makes  no  mention 
of  Malcolm.  "  £0  die  episcopus,  et  qui  post  eum  secundus  erat  in  ecclesia 
prior  Turgotus,  oum  cseteris  fratribus  primos  in  fundamento  lapides 
posuerunt.  Nam  paulo  ante,  id  est,  iiii.  Kal.  Augusti  feria  vi.  idem 
episcopus  et  prior,  facta  cum  fratribus  oratione,  ac  data  benedictione, 
fund  amenta  coeperant  fodere." 


12  WABS  OF  SCOTLAND,  NORTHUMBERLAND,  AND  WALES. 

CHAP.  V.  a  work  was  clearly  meant  as  a  mark  of  honour  and 
friendship  on  both  sides.  But  it  must  surely  have 
meant  more.  The  King  of  Scots  could  not  on  any 
showing  have  claimed  any  authority  at  Durham.  But 
he  was  something  more  than  a  mere  foreign  visitor.  As 
ecclesiastical  geography  was  understood  at  Durham, 
Malcolm  was  no  stranger  there ;  he  was  rather  quite  at 
home.  At  York  he  might  have  been  told  that  the  whole 
of  his  dominions  owed  spiritual  allegiance  to  that  me- 
tropolis. But  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  practically  the 
only  suffragans  of  the  see  of  York  and  suffragans  almost 
on  a  level  with  their  metropolitan,  were  at  no  time 
specially  zealous  for  the  rights  of  the  Northern  Primate. 
Much  of  Bub,  as  they  drew  the  ecclesiastical  map,  a  great  part  of 
dominions  Malcolm's  dominions,  his  earldom  of  Lothian,  his  Castle 
Soceee.  *°^  ^^  ^^®  Maidens,  perhaps  even  lands  beyond  those  borders, 
all  came  within  their  own  immediate  spiritual  charge. 
To  the  counsellor  of  King  William  Malcolm  came  as  the 
highest  vassal  of  the  English  crown ;  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  he  came  as  the  highest  layman  in  his  own  dio- 
cese. As  such,  he  was  fittingly  asked  to  take  a  share  in 
a  work  which  concerned  the  kingdom  and  the  church 
Import  of   Qf  -^hich  he  was  one  of  the  chief  members.    His  consent, 

the  cere- 

mony.  besides  being  a  mark  of  friendship  aUke  towards  King 
William  and  Bishop  William,  was  doubtless  taken  as 
an  acknowledgement  that  he  belonged  to  the  temporal 
realm  of  the  one  and  to  the  spiritual  fold  of  the  other. 
And  if  Malcolm  had  learned  any  of  the  subtleties  of 
some  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  some  of  his  successors, 
he  might  have  comforted  himself  with  the  thought  that, 
whatever  the  laying  of  the  stone  implied,  it  was  laid 
only  by  the  Earl  of  Lothian  and  not  by  the  King  of 
Scots. 

From  Durham  and  its  ceremonies  Malcolm,  Earl  and 
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King,  went  on  to  the  court  of  the  over-lord  at  Gloucester,    chap.  v. 
He  had  evidently  come  disposed  to  make  the  best  of  ^t  g^ou^ 
matters,  as  William  himself  had  been  during  his  time  of  caster. 

August  24« 

sickness  and    penitence.     But  now   in  August  Rufus  1093. 
was  himself  again;  he  had  repented  of  his  repentance; 
he  was  more  than  ever  puffed  up  with  pride  and  with 
the  feeling  of  his  own  power.     Out  of  mere  insolence,  it  Rufus  re- 
would  seem,  in  defiance  of  the  advice  of  his  counsellors  Malcolm. 
who  wished  for  peace,  he  refused  to  have  any  speech 
with,  or  even  to  see,  the  royal  vassal  and  guest  who  had 
made  such  a  journey  to  come  to  his  presence.^     What- 
ever passed  between  the  kings  must  have  passed  by  way 
of  message  through  third  parties.     In  one  account  we  Dispute 
read  generally  that  Rufus  would  do  nothing  of  what  he  the  y^ingB. 
had  promised  to  Malcolm.^    In  another  version  we  are 
told,  with  all  the  precision  of  legal  language,  that  Wil- 
liam demanded  that  Malcolm  should  "  do  right "  to  him  Question  of 
by  the  judgement  of  the  barons  of  England  only,  while  right/^ 
Malcolm   maintained   that    he  was   bound  by  ancient 
custom  to  "do  right"  only  on  the  borders  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  where  the  kings  of  Scots  were  wont  to  "  do 
right"  to  the  kings  of  the  English,  and  that  by  the 
judgement  of  the  great  men  of  both  kingdoms.^    The 
meaning  of  these  words  is  plainly  open  to  dispute,  and 
it  has  naturally  given  rise  to  not  a  little.*    Their  most  Probable 
natural  meaning  seems  to  be  that  William  wished  to  deal  of  Rufus. 
with  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  as  with  an  ordinary  fief. 
Such  a  claim  would  have  been  against  all  precedent,  and 
it  would  be  specially  dangerous  when  William  Rufus  was 
king  and  when  Randolf  Flambard  was  his  minister.    On 
the  other  hand,  Malcolm  in  no  way  denies  the  superiority 
of  the  English  crown ;  he  stands  simply  on  the  ground  of 

*  Cliron.  Petrib.  1093.    See  Appendix  BB.  *  lb. 
'  This  is  from  Florence.    See  Appendix  BB. 

*  See  Appendix  BB. 
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OHAP.  V.  ancient  custom.  He  is  ready  to  "do  right,"  a  process 
clearly  to  be  done  by  an  inferior  to  a  superior ;  but  he 
will  do  it  only  as  by  ancient  custom  it  was  wont  to  be 
done.  Because  a  kingdom  acknowledged  the  external 
superiority  of  another  kingdom,  it  did  not  at  all  follow 
that  its  king  was  bound  to  submit  himself  to  the  judge- 
ment of  the  barons  of  the  superior  kingdom.  The  original 
commendation  had  been  made,  not  only  by  the  King  of 
Scots,  but  by  the  whole  Scottish  people,^  and  their  king 
might  fairly  claim  that  he  should  have  the  advice  and  help 
of  his  own  Wise  Men  in  making  answer  to  any  charge 
that  was  brought  against  him.  This  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  use  of  technical  language,  without  any  full 
explanation  of  the  circumstances,  really  makes  a  matter 
darker;  and  we  must  perhaps  be  content  to  leave  the 
William  in  exact  point  at  issue  unsettled.  But  it  is  plain  from  the 
e  wrong,  gj^gj^gj^  Chronicle  that  William  was  in  the  wrong ;  he 
refused  to  do  something  for  Malcolm  which  he  had  pro- 
mised to  do.  The  obligations  of  a  treaty  sat  lightly  on 
the  Red  King ;  but  on  one  point  his  honour  was  pledged. 
Malcolm  had  come  under  a  safe-conduct — the  sending  of 
William  hostages,  if  nothing  else,  shows  it.  And  a  safe-conduct 
hiasafe-  from  Rufus  might  always  be  trusted.  We  cannot  say 
conduct.  ^^^  ^Yxe  two  kings  parted  in  wrath,  seeing  they  did  not 
meet  at  all.  But  Malcolm  naturally  went  away  in  great 
wrath,  and  he  left  Rufus  behind  him  in  great  wrath  also. 
He  reached  his  own  kingdom  in  safety;  what  he  did 
with  the  hostages  we  are  not  told.^ 

The  silly  pride  shown  by  William  Rufus  at  Gloucester 
led  to  a  series  of  events  of  the  highest  importance  both 
as  to  the  relations  between  England  and  Scotland,  and 
as   to  the   internal   affairs  of  the   northern  kingdom. 

^  See  N.  C.  vol.  i.  pp.  58,  119,  576,  579. 
9  Chron.  Petrib.  1093.    See  Appendix  BB. 
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As  soon  as  Malcolm  reached  Scotland,  he  gathered  to-    ohap.  ▼. 
gether  his  forces,  and  began  his  fifth,  and,  as  it  hap-  J^^^?*^'* 
penedy  his  last,  invasion  of  England.     He  entered  the  sion  of 
earldom  of  Northumberland,  and  harried  after  his  usual 
fiftshion  as  feu:  as  some  point  which,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  was  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Alnwick.     We  He  draws 
may  fairly  accept  the  tradition  which  carries  him  to  the  ^^wick. 
spot  known  as  Malcolm's  Cross,  where  a  commemorative 
rood  once  stood,  and  where  the  ruins  of  a  Romanesque 
chapel  may  still  be  seen.     The  spot  is  on  high  ground 
overlooking  the  river  Alne,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stream  a  lower  height  is  crowned  by  the  town  of 
Alnwick,  and  by  such  remains  of  its  famous  castle  as  Alnwick 
modem  innovation  has  spared.     The  neighbourhood  of 
that  castle,  the  fame  of  the  historic  house  which  once  Alnwick 
held  it^  has  caused  every  place  and  every  act  into  which  percies. 
the  name  of  Alnwick  or  of  Percy  can  be  dragged  to  be 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  legend.     It  needs  some  The  first 
little  effort  to  take  in  the  fact  that,  as  the  Percies  of  Ai^ick. 
history  have  long  passed  away  from  Alnwick,  so  in  the  ^^^Q- 
days  of  Malcolm  some  centuries  had  to  pass  before  the 
Percies  of  history  reached  Alnwick.  It  needs  some  further  The  true 
effort  to  take  in  the  further  fact  that  the  true  Percy, 
the  Percy  of  Domesday,  the  Percy  of  Yorkshire,  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  Alnwick  or  with  Northumber- 
land at  all.    And  it  perhaps  needs  a  further  effort  again 
to  take  in  the  fact  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether 
in  the  days  of  Malcolm  there  was  any  castle  of  Alnwick 
in  being.    One  may  guess  that  the  site  had  been  fortified 
at  some  earlier  time ;  but  the  known  history  of  Alnwick,  The 

^^68d69  &t 

castle  and  abbey,  begins  with  the  works  of  the  elder  lords  of  Alnwick. 
Alnwick,  the  house  of  Vescy,  in  the  next  century.^    Of  that 
date  a  noble  gateway  has  still  been  spared,  which  may 
well  have  looked  on  the  captivity  of  the  Scottish  William      1174. 

^  See  Appendix  CO. 
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CHAP.  y. 


English 
feeOiig 
about 
Malcolm. 


Death  of 
Malcolm. 
November 
«3»  1093. 


Malcolm 
slain  by 
MoreL 


in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second,  but  which  assuredly 
did  not  look  on  the  death  of  Maleohn  in  the  days  of 
the  Red  King.  The  height  to  which  Malcolm's  harryings 
reached  may  have  looked  down  on  some  earlier  fortress 
beyond  the  Alne,  or  it  may  simply  have  looked  down  on 
the  town  of  Alnwick,  which  was  doubtless  already  in 
being.  But  whatever  was  there  at  that  time  in  the 
way  of  artificial  defence,  there  were  stout  hearts  and 
a  wary  leader  ready  to  meet  the  king  who  was  invading 
England  for  the  fifth  time. 

It  is  certainly  strange  that  in  not  a  few  English 
writers,  generally  indeed  those  who  are  parted  from 
the  event  by  some  distance  of  time  and  place,  the 
overthrow  of  the  invaders  which  now  followed  is  told 
with  a  certain  feeling  for  the  invader  and  with  a  certain 
feeling  against  those  who  overthrew  him.  Malcolm 
perhaps  drew  to  himself  some  share  of  the  national  and 
religious  halo  which  gathered  round  his  wife,  while 
there  was  nothing  attractive,  either  on  national  or  on 
personal  grounds,  in  the  men  who  at  that  time  stood  forth 
as  the  champions  of  England.  Yet  it  must  have  been 
the  "good  men"  of  two  years  past^  who  now  went  forth 
under  the  cunning  guidance  of  Earl  Robert  of  Mowbray. 
By  some  ambush  or  other  stratagem,  that  skilful  captain 
led  his  forces  on  the  Scottish  King  unawares,  under 
circumstances  which  are  not  detailed,  but  which  have 
led  even  English  writers  to  speak  of  the  attack  as 
treacherous.^  Malcolm  was  killed;  and  with  him  died 
his  son  and  expected  heir  Eadward.  They  fell  on  the  day 
of  Saint  Brice,  ninety-one  years  after  the  great  slaughter 
of  the  Danes  which  has  made  that  day  memorable 
in  the  kalendar  of  England.*  The  actual  slayer  of 
Malcolm  was  his  gossip  Morel,  Earl  Robert's  nephew 

*  See  voL  i.  p.  297.  *  See  Appendix  OC. 

'  See  N.  C.  vol.  i.  pp.  315,  648. 
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and  stefward,  guardian  of  the  rock  and  fortress  of  ohap.  v. 
Bamburgh.  From  him  it  would  seem  that  Alnwick, 
or  perhaps  rather  the  dale  between  Akiwick  and  Mal- 
colm's Cross,  took  the  name  of  Moreldene}  Morel  was, 
it  was  noticed,  the  gossip,  the  campatery  of  Malcohn,  as 
WiUiam  Malet  was  of  Harold;^  and  it  seems  almost 
to  be  implied,  by  writers  far  away  from  Alnwick,  that 
this  spiritual  affinity  made  the  slaughter  of  the  invader 
a  crime. 

The  body  of  Malcolm,  like  the  bodies  of  Harold  and  Burial  of 
Waltheof,  received  a  first  burial  and  a  later  translation,  at  Tyne- 
It  was  first  borne  to  the  church  of  Saint  Oswine  at  Tyne-  '"''*'^* 
mouth,  a  place  which  was  growing  into  great  reputation 
under  the  special  favour  of  Earl  Robert.     Through  his  History 
bounty  the  walls  of  a  new  minster  were  rising  within  his  mouSr 
fortress  which  crowned  the  rocky  height  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  mouth  of  the  great  Northumbrian  river.   That  fort- 
ress and  that  minster  will  again  play  a  memorable  part 
in  the  chequered  history  of  their  founder.    But  the  church 
of  Saint  Oswine,  the  martyred  King  of  Deira,  did  not 
owe  its  first  origin  to  Robert  of  Mowbray  or  to  any 
other  stranger.^     The  body  of  the  sainted  king,  slain  Martyr- 
by  the  practice  of  the  Bretwalda   Oswiu,  was  laid  in  k^^ 
a  church  which  was  said  to  have  been  first  built  of  wood  Oswine. 
by  the  Bretwalda  Eadwine,  and  then  rebuilt  of  stone  church  of 
by  the  sainted  Bretwalda  Oswald.      The  position    of  j^^^^^ 
Tynemouth  marked  it  out  as  a  special  point  for  attack 
and  defence  in  the  days  of  the  Danish  invasions;  but, 
after  the  havoc  which  they  caused,  the  holy  place  had 
been  neglected  and  forgotten.    In  the  days  of  Earl  Tostig 

^  See  Appendix  CC. 

'  ChroiL  Petrib.  109 1.    "Hine  aloh  Morsel  ofBsebbaburh  se  wiea  pess 
eorles  stiward  and  Melcolmes  cinges  godsib."     See  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  pp. 

45«.  777. 

'  On  the  history  of  Tynemouth,  see  Appendix  FF. 
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CHAP.  V.  and  Bishop  -^thelwine  the  pious  care  of  the  Earl's 
of^^t*"  wife  Judith  had  led  to  the  invention  of  the  martyr's 
Oswine.      relics,  and  to  the  begdnningc  of  a  new  church.     Of  that 

March  15.  . 

1065.  church  Tostig  laid  the  foundations  in  the  year  of  his  fall, 
ToBtig        \y^i  m^jj  Qf  another  speech  were  to  finish  it.     The  un- 

begins  the  ^ 

newchurch .  finished  church  was  granted  by  Earl  Waltheof  to  the  monks 
mo^th  ^^  ^^®  newly  restored  house  of  Jarrow,  and  his  gift  was 
granted  to  confirmed  by  the  Norman  Earl  Alberic.  A  gift  to  Jarrow 

Jarrow  by  "  ^ 

Waltheof.  proved,  as  events  turned  out,  to  be  the  same  thing 
as  a  gift  to  Durham ;  but,  before  the  change  of  foundation 
at  Durham,  the  monks  of  Jarrow  had  removed  the  relics 
of  Saint  Oswine  from  Tynemouth  to  their  own  church. 

Eari  With  the  reim  of  Earl  Robert  a  chamre  came.     Out 

Robert  .  ^  .      . 

grants  of  devotion,  and  at  the  heavenly  bidding,  as  was  believed 
mouth  to  ***  Saint  Alban's — out  of  a  quarrel  with  Bishop  William, 
^V"* ,       as  was  believed  at  Durham — ^but  at  all  events  out  of 

Alban  8. 

a  feeling  for  the  memory  of  Oswine  which  showed  that 
he  had  learned  some  reverence  for  the  worthies  of  the 
land  in  which  he  had  settled  —  Earl  Robert  deprived 
the  church  of  Durham  of  this  possession,  and  re- 
founded  Tynemouth  as  a  cell  to  the  distant  abbey  of 
Death  of     Saint   Alban.    Abbot   Paul    came    in    person  to  take 

Abbot 

Paul.         possession,  in  defiance    of  all    protests    on    behalf   of 

»o93-         Durham,  where  it  was  believed  that  his  death  which 

Translation  soon  followed  was  the  punishment  of  this  wrong.     Saint 

Oawine.      Oswine  himself  was  not  translated  back  to  Tynemouth 

^x*^^  ^^*  ^^^^  ^^®  power  of  Robert  of  Mowbray  had  passed  away. 

But  the  church  on  the  rock  became  famous,  and  it  fills 

a  considerable  place  in  the  local  history  of  Saint  Alban's. 

There,  in  the  chosen  sanctuary  of  his  conqueror,  the 

Maloobn     body  of  Malcolm  lay  for  awhile.    He  was  afterwards 

to  Dun-      nioved  to  his  own  Dunfermline^,  where  the  pillars  of  his 

*9™»^«-     minster,  in  their  deep  channellings,  bear  witness  to  an 

^  WiU.  Malms,  iii.  250.   *'  Humatus  multis  annis  apud  Tinemuthe,  nuper 
ab  Alezandro  filio  Sootiam  ad  DunHarmlin  portatus  est." 
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abiding  tie,  at  least  of  the  artistic  kind,  between  the    ohap.  v. 
royal  abbey  of  Scotland  and  the  great  church  of  Northern 
England  of  which  a  Scottish  king  laid  the  foundation- 
stone. 

But,  if  English  writers  in  later  times,  and  even  men 
who  wrote  at  the  time  in  distant  parts  of  England, 
found  some  flowers  to  strew  on  the  tomb  of  the  husband 
of  the  saintly  daughter  of  the  old  kingly  line,  no  such 
feelings  were  shared  by  those  who  had  seen  Malcolm 
and  his  invading  host  at  their  own  doors.  The  chronicler  Local  esti- 
who  wrote  nearest  to  the  spot  stops,  as  he  records  the  Maioohn's 
death  of  Malcolm,  to  mark  the  judgement  of  God  which  ^®**'^- 
cut  off  the  merciless  enemy  of  England.  He  stops  to 
reckon  up  all  the  times  that  Malcolm  had  laid  waste 
the  fields  of  Northumberland,  and  had  carried  away  the 
folk  of  Northumberland  into  bondage.^  He  tells  with 
glee  how  the  invading  host  utterly  vanished;  how  they 
were  either  cut  down  by  the  sword  of  the  avenger,  or 
swept  away  by  the  floods  of  Alne,  swollen  by  the  winter  s 
rain  beyond  its  wonted  depth  and  strength.^  He  records 
the  burial  at  Tynemouth ;  but  he  takes  care  to  tell  how 
none  of  the  Scottish  host  was  left  to  bury  the  Scottish 
king,  but  how  the  charity  of  two  men  of  the  land  bore 
him  on  a  wain  to  the  place  of  burial.^  And  he  adds 
the  moral,  equally  applicable  to  all  ambitious  kings,  that 
he  who  had  deprived  so  many  of  life  and  goods  and 

'  Sim.  Dun.  Gesta  Regum,  1093.  "In  cujus  morte  justitia  judi- 
cantifl  Dei  aperte  consideratur,  ut  videlicet  in  ilia  provincia  cum  suis 
interiret^  quam  ssepe  ipee  vaatare  avaritia  etimulante  consuevit,  quinquiea 
namque  illam  atroci  depopulatione  attrivit,  et  miseros  indigenas  in 
■enritutem  redigendos  abduxit  captiros.** 

'  lb.  **  Ezeicitufl  iUius  vel  gladiis  confoditur,  vel  qui  gladioB  fugerunt 
Inandatione  fluminimi,  quae  tunc  pluviis  hiemalibus  plus  solito  ezcreverant, 
abtorti  sunt." 

'  lb.  "Corpus  regis,  cimi  suorum  nuUus  remaneret  qui  terra  illud 
oooperiret,  duo  ex  indigenis  carro  impositum  in  Tynemutbe  sepelie- 
nint.- 

C  2 
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CHAP.  v.   fi^edom  now,  by  God's  just  judgement,  lost  his  life  and 
his  goods  together.^ 

The  invading  king  was  dead,  and  with  him  the  son 

whom  he  had  designed  to  wear  his  crown  after  him  was 

dead  also.     The  saintly  wife  of  Malcolm  and  mother  of 

Eadward  was  soon  to  follow  her  husband  and  her  son. 

Character   Of  the  true  holiness  of  Margaret,  of  her  zeal,  not  only 

of  Mar-  , 

garet.  for  a  formal  devotion,  but  for  all  that  is  morally  right, 
none  can  doubt.*  A  woman  evidently  of  great  natural 
gifts  and  of  a  cultivation  unusual  in  her  time,  she  deeply 
impressed  all  whom  she  came  across,  her  own  husband 
Maloolm*s  most  of  all.  To  Malcolm  his  Margaret  was  indeed  a 
to  her.  pearl  of  great  price,  to  be  cherished,  almost  to  be  wor- 
shipped, as  already  a  saint  on  earth.  She  taught  him 
to  share  her  devotions,  till  men  wondered  at  such  piety 
in  a  man  of  this  world.^  It  is  touching  to  read  how 
the  unlettered  king  loved  to  look  with  wonder  on  the 
books  in  which  his  queen  delighted;  how  those  which 
she  deUghted  in  more  than  others  he  would  cherish  and 
kiss  like  holy  relics,  how  he  would  have  them  adorned 
with  gold  and  gems,  and  would  then  bring  them  back 
to  his  wife  in  their  new  splendour,  as  sacred  offerings.* 

^  Sim.  Dun.  Gesta  Begum,  1093.  *'  Sic  factum  est  ut,  ubi  multos  vita 
et  rebuB  et  libertate  privayerat,  ibidem  ipse  Dei  judiciovitam  simul  cum 
rebus  amitteret.** 

>  I  am  Borry  that  Mr.  Burton  (Hist.  Scotland,  i.  416)  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  tell  the  story  of  Margaret  and  her  biographer  in 
somewhat  mocking  tones.  I  can  see  nothing  but  what  is  exquisitely 
beautiful  and  touching  in  her  life  as  written  by  Turgot,  for  Turgot  I 
suppose  it  really  is. 

'  Turgot,  Yit.  Marg.  vi.  (Surtees  Simeon,  p.  241),  enlarges  on  this  head; 
"Fateor,  magnum  miserioordise  Dei  mirabar  miraculum,  cum  viderem 
interdum  tantam  orandi  regis  intentionem,  tantam  inter  orandum  in 
pectore  viri  saacularis  oompunctioDem.**  He  adds,  '*  Quie  ipsa  respuerat 
eadem  et  ipse  respuere,  et  quss  amaverat^  amore  amoris  illius  amare.** 
William  of  Malmesbury  (iv.  311)  speaks  to  the  same  effect ;  Malcolm  and 
Margaret  were  "  ambo  cultu  pietatis  insignes,  ilia  prsBcipue." 

*  So  witnesses  Turgot  in  the  chapter  just  quoted ;  "  Libros  in  quibus  ipsa 
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Her  prayers,  her  fasts,  her  never-failing  bounty  to  the  chap.  v. 
poor,  stand  out  in  her  biography  even  more  conspicuously 
than  her  gifts  to  churches,  to  distant  lona  among  them.^ 
It  is  perhaps  a  rarer  meritf  that  the  influence  of  her  Margaret'tt 
personal  example  hindered  the  slightest  approach  to  foul  of  her  ^^ 
or  pro£etne  speech  in  her  presence,^  and  that  her  careful  ^^^<^"- 
education  of  her  children  handed  on  her  virtues  to 
another  generation.  For  Margaret  was  not  one  of  those 
who  sought  for  their  own  souFs  health  in  neglecting  the 
most  obvious  duties  of  the  state  of  life  to  which  God 
had  called  them.  In  the  petty  and  selfish  devotion  of 
her  great-uncle  she  had  no  share;  called  to  be  wife, 
mother,  and  queen,  it  was  by  doing  her  duty  as  wife, 
mother,  and  queen  that  she  won  her  claim  to  a  higher 
saintship  than  that  of  ^thelthryth  at  Ely  or  of  Eadgyth 
at  Wilton.  The  witness  of  Margaret  is  in  her  children, 
children  many  of  whom  bore  the  great  and  kingly  names 
of  her  own  house.  The  careful  training  which  the 
Conqueror  gave  to  his  children  showed  its  fruits  in  his 
daughters  only;  'the  teaching  of  Margaret  lived  in  her 
sons  as  well.     Eadward  died  with  his  father ;   but  in  Her  soiw ; 

vel  orare  oonsueyerat  vel  legere,  ille,  ignanis  licet  literarum,  ssepe  manu 
venare  nolebat  et  inspicere :  et  dum  ab  ea  quia  illorum  esset  ei  carior 
audiflset,  hone  et  ipse  cariorem  habere,  deosculari,  scepius  contrectare." 
Then  follows  about  the  binduigs. 

'  Target  is  of  ooune  full  on  this  head  throughout,  and  we  have  a  further 
witness  from  our  own  Florence  (1093)  and  Orderic  (701  D).  From  the 
last  we  get  her  bounty  to  lona — that  barbarous  name  is  more  intelligible 
than  any  other.  In  his  words  it  is  "  Huense  ccenobium  quod  servus  Christi 
Columba,  tempore  Brudei,  reg^  Pictorura,  filii  Meilocon,  construxerat." 

'  Turgot,  in  his  fourth  chapter,  enlarges  on  the  strict  order  which 
Margaret  kept  in  her  household,  especially  among  her  own  attendant 
ladies.  **  Inerat  enim  reginse  tauta  cum  jocunditate  severitas,  tanta  cum 
aeveritate  jocunditas,  ut  onmes  qui  erant  in  ejus  obsequio,  Yiri  et  feminas, 
illam  et  timendo  diligerent  et  diligendo  timerent.  Quare  in  pnesentia 
ejus  non  solum  nihil  execrandum  facere,  sed  ne  turpe  quidem  verbum 
quisquam  ausus  fiierat  proferre.  Ipsa  enim  uni versa  in  se  reprimens 
vitia,  cum  magna  gravitate  l^etabatur,  cum  magna  honestate  irasce- 
batur." 
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CHAP.  V.  Eadgar  and  Alexander  and  the  more  renowned  David, 
she  gave  three  kings  to  Scotland,  of  whom  the  two  latter 
were  kings  indeed,  while  all  three  inherited  the  gentle- 
ness and  piety  of  their  mother,  along  with  the  virtue 
so  rare  among  the  princes  of  that  day,  the  strictest 
David ;  purity  of  personal  life.*  David,  son-in-law  of  Waltheof, 
who  gave  Scotland  worthy  heirs  to  succeed  him,  surely 
ranks  higher  on  the  roll  of  royal  saints  than  Eadward, 
son-in-law  of  Godwine,  who  leffe  England  to  the  chances 
of  a  disputed  succession.  One  child  only  of  this  goodly 
stock  is  spoken  of  as  falling  away  from  the  bright 
Eadmund.  example  of  his  parent.^  Yet  Eadmund,  alone  of  the 
children  of  Margaret,  lived  to  become  a  cloistered  monk ; 
and  he  was  perhaps  deemed  degenerate  only  because 
he  fell  back  on  the  character  of  a  Scottish  patriot  of 
an  older  type. 

Had  Margaret  confined  her  cares  to  bringing  up  her 
own  children  in  strict  piety  and  virtue,  one  of  her  sons 
would  in  all  likelihood  have  mounted  his  father's  throne 
Margaret's  immediately  after  the  bloody  day  of  Alnwick.     But  in 
Malcolm's  kingdom  she  came,  in  her  own  eyes  at  least, 
as  the  representative  of  a  higher  morality,  a  purer  re- 
ligion, and  a  more  advanced  civilization,  and  she  felt 
State  of      specially  called  on  to  play  the  part  of  a  reformer.     The 
in^o^      ecclesiastical  condition   of  Scotland  was  by  no   means 
^^'         perfect,  according  to  the  standard  which  Margaret  had 

'  Orderic  (703  B,  C)  has  his  panegyric  on  the  three  brothers,  and 
specially  on  David ;  but  it  is  William  of  Malmesbury  (v.  400)  who  is 
especially  emphatic  on  the  unpaitJleled  purity  of  life  of  all  three.  **  Neque 
vero  unquam  in  acta  historiarum  relatum  est  tantsB  sanctitatis  tres  fiiisse 
pariter  reges  et  firatres,  matemse  pietatis  nectar  redolentes ;  namqne  prteter 
victus  parcitatem,  eleemosynarum  oopiam,  orationum  assiduitatem,  ita 
domesticiim  regibus  vitium  evicerunt,  at  nunquam  feratur  in  eorum 
thalamos  nid  legitimas  uxores  isse,  nee  eorum  quenquam  pellicatu  aliquo 
pudicitiam  oontristasse.** 

'  Will.  Mahns.  ib.  "  Solus  fuit  Edmundus  Margarit®  filius  a  bono 
degener.**    We  shall  hear  of  him  and  his  doings  presently. 
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bFought  with  her.     The  Scots  still  kept  Easter  at  a   chap.  v. 
wrong  time;    they  said  mass  in  some  way  which  at 
Durham  was  deemed  barbarous;^  they  cared  not  for  the 
Lord's  day;  and  they  are  said  to  have  neglected  the 
most  ordinary  Christian  rules  in  the  matter  of  marriage. 
They  took  to  wife,  after  Jewish  models,  the  widows  of 
their  brothers,  and  even,  after  old  Teutonic  models,  the 
widows  of  their  fathers.     All  these  evils,  ecclesiastical 
and  moral,  Margaret  set  herself  zealously  to  root  out. 
Councils  were  gathered  to  work  the  needful  reforms,  and  Malcolm 
Margaret  found  her  husband  an  useful  interpreter.     For  wife*8*in-^ 
the  king  who  had  been  placed  on  the  Scottish  throne  *«n>reter. 
by  the  will  of  Eadward  and  the  arms  of  Siward  naturally 
spoke  the  English  tongue  as  readily  as  that  of  his  own 
people.^    But  Margaret  was  a  queen  as  well  as  a  saint ; 
and  she  either  took  a  personal  pleasure  in  the  pomp  of 
royalty  or  else  she  deemed  royal  state  to  be  wholesome 
in  its  effects  on  the  minds  of  the  barbarous  people.     The  She  in- 
King  of  Scots  was  taught  to  show  himself  in  morepo^^f^he 
gorgeous  apparel,  to  ride  with  a  greater  and  more  stately  Scottish 
train,  than  his  forefathers  had  been  wont  to  do.    But  the 
righteous   queen  knew   something   of   the  evils   which 
might  come  of  a  king's  great  and  stately  following,  and 
she  took  care  that  the  train  of  King  Malcolm  should 
not,  like  the  train  of  King  William,  pass  among  the 
fields  and  households  of  his  people  like  a  blight  or  a 
pestilence^.     That  Margaret    should  innovate    in   the 

^  Turgot,  viii.  p.  243.  '*  Scottorum  quidam,  contra  totius  ecclesias  con- 
fuetudinem,  nescio  quo  ritu  barbaro  miBsam  celebrare  consueverunt." 

'  lb.  viii.  (Surtees  Simeon,  p.  243).  *'Qui  [Malcolmus]  quoniam  perfecte 
Anglorum  lingnam  sque  ac  propriam  novemt,  vigilantisBimus  in  hoc 
ooncilio  ntriusque  partis  interpres  extiterat." 

'  lb.  vii.  (p.  342).  '*  Obsequia  regis  sublimiora  constituit,  ut  earn  pro- 
oedentem  sive  equitantem  multa  cum  grandi  honore  agmina  constiparent, 
et  hoc  cum  tanta  censura,  ut  quocumque  derenissent,  nulli  eorum  cuiquam 
aliquid  lioeret  rapere,  nee  rusticos  aut  pauperes  quoslibet  quolibet  modo 
quiaquam  illorum  opprimere  auderet  vel  Uedere."    He  describes  at  some 
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CHAP,  V.  direction  of  state  and  ceremony  was  not  wonderful. 
Her  early  Daughter  of  kings,  kinswoman,  perhaps  daughter,  of 
tions.  Caesars,  she  had,  in  her  childhood  and  youth,  seen  some- 
thing of  many  lands.  She  may  have  seen  the  crown 
of  Saint  Stephen,  still  in  its  freshness,  on  the  brow  of 
a  Magyar  king,  and  the  crown  of  Charles  and  Otto  on 
the  brow  of  an  Imperial  kinsman.  She  had  assuredly 
seen  King  Eadward,  King  Harold,  and  King  William, 
in  all  the  glory  of  the  crown  to  which  her  husband's 
crown  owed  homage.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
kingly  state  of  Scotland  was  mean  besides  that  of 
Germany,  of  England,  and  even  of  Hungary.  Margaret 
might  well  think  it  a  duty  to  herself  and  to  her  husband 
to  raise  him  in  outward  things  nearer  to  a  level  with 
his  brother  kings  both  of  the  island  and  of  the  mainland. 
Feeling  of  But  the  policy  of  such  a  course,  among  such  a  people 
*  '  as  the  Scots  of  that  age,  may  well  be  doubted.  A  fierce 
race,  hard  to  control  at  any  time,  may  well  have  had 
no  great  love  for  an  outward  show  of  kingship,  which 
would  be  taken,  and  rightly,  as  the  sign  of  a  growth 
of  the  kingly  power  such  as  agreed  neither  with  their 
customs  nor  with  then-  wishes, 
Engliflh  in-  Margaret  moreover  was  a  stranger  in  Scotland.  One 
Scotland.  Can  well  believe  that  the  native  Scots  were  already 
beginning  to  be  jealous  of  English  influence  in  any  shape. 
Before  Margaret  came,  they  must  have  felt  that  the 
English  element  in  the  triple  dominion  was  growing  into 
greater  importance  than  their  own.  Lothian  was  becoming 
greater  than  the  true  Scottish  land  beyond  the  Scots'- 
water.  Fife,  it  may  well  be,  was  already  becoming  as 
Lothian.    Malcolm  himself  had  been  placed  on  the  throne 

length  the  new*fiiBliioned  splendour  which  she  brought  into  the  Scottish 
court,  and  adds ;  "  Et  heeo  quidem  ilia  fecerat,  non  quia  mundi  honore 
delectabatur,  sed,  quod  r^gia  dignitas  ab  ea  ezigebat,  penolvere  coge* 
batur." 
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by  English  arms ;  he  had  become  the  man  of  two  kings    ohap.  v. 
who  were  politically  English,  though  they  held  England 
as  a  conquered  realm.     His  five  invasions  of  England 
must  have  been  quite  needful  to  keep  up  even  Malcolm's 
character  among  his  own  people.    And  his  English  queen,  Scottish 
bringing  in  English  ways,  trying  to  turn  Scotland  into  t^*^ 
another  England,  stopping  good  old  Scottish  customs  Margaret. 
and  good  old  Scottish  licence,  tricking  out  the  King 
of  Albanach  in  some  new  devised  foreign  garb,  English, 
Norman,  German,  or  Himgarian,  must  have  been  looked 
at  in  her  own  time,  by  the  Scots  of  her  own  day,  with 
very  diflFerent  feelings  towards  the  living  queen  from 
those  with  which  they  soon  learned  to  look  towards  the 
national  saint.   She  came  too  with  her  English  following,  English 
and  her  English  following  was  only  the  first  wave  of  Nonnan 
many  which  came  to  strengthen  the  English  element  s®*^®™- 
which  was  already  strong  in  the  land.    While  Malcolm 
and  Margaret  reigned,  Scotland,  the  land  which  had 
sheltered   Margaret    and  her  house    in  their   days    of 
banishment,  stood  open  to  receive,  and  its  king's  court 
stood  open  to  welcome,  every  comer   from   the  south. 
Native  Englishmen  flying  from  Norman  oppression  and 
Norman  plunder, — Normans  who  thought  that  their  share 
in  the  plunder  of  England  was  too  small — men  of  both 
races,  of  both  tongues,  of  every  class  and  rank  among 
the  two  races, — all  found  a  settlement  across  the  Scot- 
tish border.     The  King  spoke  English ;  the  Queen  most 
likely  spoke  French  also;    Englishmen  and  Normans 
alike  seemed  civilizing  elements  among  the  people  whom 
Margaret  had  to  polish  and  to  convert.     Both  Normans 
and  English  kept  Easter  at  the  right  time,  and  neither 
Normans  nor  English  thought  of  marrying  their  step- 
mothers.     Scotland   and  the  court  of  Scotland  were 
crowded  with  English  and  Norman  knights,  with  English 
and  Norman  clerks.    They  got  benefices,  temporal  and 
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OHAP.  V.  spiritual,  in  the  Scottish  land.  They  may  have  con- 
verted; they  may  have  civilized;  but  conversion  and 
civilization  are  processes  which  are  not  always  specially 
delighted  in  by  those  who  are  to  be  converted  and 
civilized.  Anyhow  they  were  strangers,  brought  into 
the  land  by  kingly  favour,  to  flourish,  as  men  would 
Jealouff^  of  naturally  deem,  at  the  cost  of  the  sons  of  the  soil.  The 
Sooto.  national  spirit  of  the  Scottish  people  arose ;  the  jealousy 
of  the  strangers  established  in  the  land  waxed  stronger 
and  stronger.  It  might  be  in  some  measure  kept  down  as 
long  as  novelty  was  embodied  in  the  persons  of  the  warrior 
king  and  the  holy  queen.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone, 
the  pent-up  torrent  burst  forth  in  its  full  strength. 

The  news  The  first  to  bring  the  news  of  the  death  of  her  husband 
ooiin*B  ^^^  son  to  the  ears  of  Margaret  was  another  of  her 
b^***^htto  so^s»  ^®  future  King  Eadgar.  As  the  tale  reached 
M«rg»ret.   Peterborough,  Worcester,  and  Saint  Evroul,  the  Queen, 

NoTember 

17, 1093.  when  she  heard  the  tidings,  became  as  one  dead  at  heart; 
she  settled  her  temporal  affairs;  she  gave  gifts  to  the 
poor;  then  she  entered  the  church  with  her  chaplain; 
she  communicated  at  the  mass  which  he  sang ;  she  prayed 
that  her  soid  might  pass  away,  and  her  prayer  was 
English  granted.^  This  is  a  version  which  has  already  received 
het  death.  ^  legendary  element.  It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  mira- 
culous, but  is  on  the  way  to  become  so.  A  person, 
seemingly  in  health,  is  made  to  die  in  answer  to  prayer 
on  the  receipt  of  ill  news.  The  tale,  as  told  by  an 
eye-witness,  is  different.  The  Queen  had  long  been 
expecting  death ;  for  half  a  year  she  had  never  mounted 

^  Take  for  initaDce  our  own Chromicley  1093;  "Da  |>a  leo  gode  cwen 
Margarita  pis  gehyrde,  hjre  )» leo&tan  hlaford  and  siina  J'ui  beswikene, 
heo  weart$  ot$  dea9  on  mode  geancaumed,  and  mid  hire  preetan  to  oyroean 
eode,  and  hire  gerihtan  imderfeng,  and  »t  Gode  abeed  )wet  heo  hire  gast 
ageaf."    Florence  and  Orderic  are  much  to  the  same  effect. 
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a  horse,  and  had  but  seldom  left  her  bed.^  On  the  fourth  day  ohap.  v. 
after  her  husband's  death,  feeling  somewhat  stronger,  she  Turgofs 
went  into  her  private  oratory ;  she  heard  mass,  and  com- 
municated. Her  sickness  increased ;  she  was  taken  back  to 
her  bed,  holding  and  kissing  a  relic  known  as  the  Black 
Cross  of  Scotland,^  and  waiting  for  her  end.  She  prayed 
and  repeated  the  fifty-first  psalm,^  with  the  cross  in  her 
hand.  The  agony  was  already  near  when  Eadgar  came 
from  the  war.  She  was  able  to  ask  after  his  father  and 
brother.  Fearing  to  distress  his  mother  yet  more,  Eadgar 
said  that  they  were  well.*  Margaret  conjured  him  as 
her  son,  and  by  the  cross  which  she  had  in  her  hand, 
to  speak  the  truth.  He  then  told  her  the  grievous  tale. 
She  murmured  not,  nor  sinned  with  her  lips.^  She  could 
even  give  thanks  for  her  sorrows,  sent,  as  she  deemed, 
to  cleanse  her  from  her  sins.®    As  one  who  had  just 

'  These  details  come  firom  Target,  chap,  xil,  xiii.  He  was  not 
himself  present,  having  seen  her  for  the  last  time  some  while  before  her 
death,  but  late  enough  to  bear  witness  (chap,  xii.)  to  her  expectation  of 
death.  The  story  of  her  last  moments  was  told  to  Turgot  by  a  priest  who 
was  q>ecially  in  the  Queen's  favour,  who  was  present  at  her  death,  and 
who  afterwards  became  a  monk  at  Durham  as  an  offering  for  her  soul. 
"  Post  mortem  reginsd,  pro  ipsius  anima  perpetuo  se  Christi  eervitio  tradidit ; 
et  ad  sepulchrum  incorrupt!  corporis  sanctissimi  patris  Cuthberti  suscipiens 
habit um  monachi,  seipsum  pro  ea  hostiam  obtulit." 

^  Turgot,  ib.  **  Ipsa  quoque  iUam,  quam  Nigram  Crucem  nominare, 
quamqne  in  maxima  semper  veneratione  habere  consuevit,  sibi  afiferri  prae- 
oepit.**     Another  manuscript  has  *'  Crucem  Scotise  nig^ram." 

*  *'  Quinquagesimum  psalmum  ex  online  decantans ; "  that  is  the  fifty- 
first  in  our  reckoning. 

*  **  Ille  quod  verum  erat  dicere  noluit,  ne  audita  morte  illorum  continue 
et  ipsa  moreretur ;  nam  respondebat,  eos  benevalere." 

'  **  Sed  in  omnibus  his  non  peccavit  labiis  suis,  neque  stultum  quid  contra 
Deum  locuta  est."  We  must  always  remember  the  common  habit  of  revil- 
ing God  and  the  saints  which  it  was  thought  rather  a  special  virtue  to  be 
free  from.    See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  24,  note. 

*  "  In  laudem  et  gratiarum  actionem  prorupit,  dicens :  *  Laudes  et  gratias 
tibi,  omnipotens  Deus,  refero,  qui  me  tantas  in  meo  exitu  angustias  tole* 
rare,  hasque  tolerantem  ab  aliquibuB  peccati  maculis,  ut  spero,  voluisti 
mundare/  " 
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CHAP.  V.  partaken  of  the  holy  rite,  she  began  the  prayer  which 
follows  communion,  and,  as  she  prayed,  her  soul  left  the 
world.  The  deadly  paleness  passed  away  from  her  face, 
Her  burial  and  she  lay,  red  and  white,  as  one  sleeping.^  The  place 
fermline.  of  her  death  was  Edinburgh,  the  castle  of  maidens  ;2  her 
body  was  borne  to  Dunfermline  and  buried  there,  before 
the  altar  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  her  own 
rearing.^ 

We  read  the  touching  tale  with  different  feelings  from 
those  with  which  it  was  heard  at  the  moment  by  Scots 
Scottish  who  clave  to  old  Scottish  ways,  good  or  bad.  We  have 
wards  her.  even  hints  that  the  funeral  of  the  sainted  queen  could 
not  go  from  Edinburgh  to  Dunfermline  without  danger. 
It  needed  either  a  miracle  or  the  natural  pheenomena 
of  the  country  to  enable  the  body  of  the  English  lady 
to  be  carried  out  of  one  gate  of  the  Castle  of  the 
Maidens,  while  the  champions  of  the  old  times  of  Scot- 
land were  thundering  at  another.*  Such  a  story  may 
be  legendary  in  its  details,  but  it  is  clearly  no  legend, 
but  true  tradition,  as  regards  the  national  feeling  of  the 
times  which  it  describes.  Scotland,  at  the  time  of 
Malcolm's  death,  was  still  torn  by  local  and  dynastic 
factions ;  ^  but  all  parties  in  the  old  Scottish  realm  were 

^  The  place  is  not  mentioned  by  Turgot  in  the  Life.  According  to 
Fordun  (v.  21),  who  professes  to  copy  Turgot,  Margaret  died  "in  castro 
puellarum ;"   see  the  Surtees  Simeon,  p.  26a. 

'  "Quod  minim  est,  faciem  ejus,  qus  more  morientium  tota  in  morte 
palluerat,  ita  post  mortem  rubor  cam  candore  permixtus  perfuderat,  ut  non 
mortua  sed  donniens  credi  potuisset.'*  Of.  the  picture  of  her  uncle  Eadward. 
See  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  15, 

'  See  Appendix  DD. 

*  See  Appendix  AA. 

^  Three  parties  are  clearly  described  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Bobertson,  i.  155. 
There  were  the  remnants  of  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Moray,  the  house 
of  Macbeth,  the  party  of  the  North,  and  the  partisans  of  the  reigning  house, 
divided  into  a  strictly  Scottish  and  an  English  party.  The  success  of 
Donald  must  have  been  owing  to  a  momentary  onion  of  the  first  two  of 
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agreed  on  one  point.    They  would  have  no  more  innova-    chap.  t. 
tions  from  England  or  from  Normandy ;    they  would  4  Scottish 
have  no  more  English  or  Norman  strangers  to  eat  up  chosen. 
their  land  in  their  own  sight.     They  would  have  no 
son  of  Margaret,  no  son  even  of  Malcolm,  to  reign  over 
ihem ;  they  would  again  have  a  king  of  the  true  stock 
of  Albanach,  who  should  reign  after  the  old  ways  of 
Albanach  and  none  other.     The  settled  English  element 
south  of  the  Scots'-water  would  be  weak  against  such 
a  movement  as  this ;  or  indeed  it  may  be  that  the  men 
of  Lothian  were  no  more  eager  to  be  reformed  after 
Margaret's  fashion  than  the  men  of  Scotland  and  Strath- 
clyde.     Such  a  king  as  was  needed  was  soon  found  in  Election  of 
the  person  of  Donald  Bane,  Donald  the  Red — Scotland 
had  her  Bufus  as  well  as  England — the  brother  of  the 
late  king  and  son  of  that  Duncan  who  had  been  cut  off 
in  his  youth  in  the  civil  war  between  his  house  and  the 
house  of  Macbeth.^    He  was  at  once  raised  to  the  Scot- 
tish crown  as  the  representative  of  Scottish  nationality. 
His  first  act  was   emphatic;    "he   drave   out   all  the  He  drives 
English  that  ere  with  the  King  Malcolm  were."^  English. 

This  is  of  course  no  more  to  be  understood  of  a  general  Meaning  of 
driving  out  of  the  settled  English  inhabitants  of  Lothian    ®  ^^"^  ^* 
than  the  massacre  of  Saint  Brice  is  to  be  understood  of 
a  general  slaughter  of  the  settled  Danish  inhabitants 
of  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire.^     The  driving  out  was 

these  parties.  I  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  the  statement  in  the  Turgot 
extnusts  (Simeon,  p.  262)  that  Donald  arose  ^'auxilio  regis  Norwegise." 

^  He  appears  in  Fordon  (v.  21)  as  ^'Donaldus  Rufus  vel  Bane,  frater 
regis."  One  cannot  too  often  remind  oneself  of  the  true  position  of  Mac- 
beth.    I  was  perhaps  a  little  hard  on  him  in  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  55. 

>  Chron.  Petrib.  1093.  **  pa  Scottas  ]>&  Dufenal  to  cynge  gecuron,  Mel- 
colmes  broker,  and  ealle  )»  Englisce  tit  adrsefdon,  pe  cer  mid  ])am  cynge 
Melcolme  wsron."  So  Florence ;  **  Omnes  Anglos  qui  de  curia  regis  exti- 
temnt  de  Soottia  expulerunt.*' 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  315.  And  compare  the  alleged  design  for  a 
masaacre  of  Normans,  N.  C.  yol.  v.  p.  281. 
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CHAP.  V.  confined  to  the  newly  come  English,  who  filled  the  court 
of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  and  who  doubtless  kept,  or 
seemed  to  keep,  many  a  true-bom  Scot  from  the  favour 
of  his  king.  For  these  there  was  to  be  no  longer  a 
place  in  the  Scottish  realm  or  in  the  other  dominions  of 
its  sovereign.  They  had  to  go  and  seek  shelter  in  their 
own  land.  The  language  of  our  guides  suggests  that 
they  were  mainly  English  in  the  strictest  sense ;  though 
we  cannot  but  fancy  that  some  Normans  or  other 
strangers  may  have  crept  in  among  them.^  One  thing 
is  certain;  among  the  English  that  ere  with  the  King 
Malcolm  were  his  own  children  by  his  English  wife 
Margaret's  held  a  plaoe.  Of  his  sons  Eadmund  and  ^thelred  we 
driven  out.  cannot  speak  with  certainty ;  but  Eadgar,  Alexander, 
and  David,  had  to  flee,  and  the  Scottish  story  describes 
their  uncle  the  yEtheling  Eadgar  as  in  some  way  helping 
their  escape.  He  did  it,  we  are  told,  by  stealth,  that  he 
might  not  kindle  any  suspicion  in  the  Norman  King  of 
Action  of    England.^    It  is  hard  to  see  what  Eadgar,  who  could 

the  elder  .        .         , 

Eadgar.  not  have  been  in  Scotland  at  the  time  of  his  sister's 
death,  could  have  done  for  her  children  till  they  were  at 
least  within  the  English  border,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
make  us  think  that  Eadgar  had  in  any  way  lost  that 
fall  favour  with  William  Rufas  which  he  had  enjoyed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  But  the  mere  use  of  his  name 
witnesses  to  the  belief  that  he  who  could  do  so  little  for 
himself  was  able  to  do  a  good  deal  for  others.     In  this 

^  In  the  paiWigefl  just  quoted  only  English  are  mentioned.  We  hear  of 
English  and  French  directly  afterwards,  when  the  strangers  are  driven  out 
in  Duncan^s  time.  This  difference  may  be  accidental,  or  it  may  be  meant  to 
mark  a  specially  Norman  element  under  Duncan  which  had  not  shown  itself 
under  Malcolm. 

'  Fordun,  v.  21.  "  Filios  et  filias  regis  et  reginsB  sororis  suae  oongregatos 
in  Ang^ii^"*  secum  secretins  traduxit,  et  eoe  per  cognates  et  cognitos,  non 
manifeste  sed  quasi  in  ooculto  nutriendos,  destinavit.  Timuit  enim,  ne 
Normanni,  qui  tunc  temporis  Angliam  invaserant,  sibi  vel  sois  malum 
molirentur,  eo  quod  Angliip  regnum  eis  hereditario  jure  debebator." 
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story  he  is  said  to  have  sheltered  his  sister^s  daughters    ohap.  y. 
as  well  as  her  sons.     More  trustworthy  accounts  say  Malcolm's 
that  Eadgyth  and  Mary  had  already  been  sent  by  their  ^"»^*«"  * 
parents  to  be  brought  up  in  the  abbey  of  Romsey,  where 
their  aunt  Christina  was  a  nun.*     Mary  in  time  married  Mary; 
the  younger  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  and  was  the  mother  of 
a  Queen  of  the  English,  that  valiant  Matilda  who  strove 
so  well  to  keep  the  English  crown  for  her  husband 
Stephen.^     Eadgyth,  in  her  loftier  destiny,  will  meet  us  Eadgyth 
again  under  the  new  name  which  she  had  to  share  with  Matilda; 
her  niece  and  to  hand  on  to  an  Imperial  daughter.^    The 
second  Queen  Matilda  of  our  story,  the  good  Queen 
Maud  of  tradition,  had  been  designed  to  be  the  bride  of 
the  Breton  Count  Alan.'*    That  was  not  to  be  her  fate ; 
neither  was  it  to  be  her  fate  to  embrace  the  holy  calling 
which  her  aunt  Christina  strove  to  force  upon  her.     For  lierso- 

journ  at 

the  present  she  remained  unprofessed,  loathing  the  veil  Ronuey. 
which  her  aunt  ever  and  anon  put  upon  her  head,  to 
shield  her,  as  she  said,  from  Norman  outrage.^     When 
Christina's  back  was  turned,  the  lively  girl  tore  the 
veil  from  her  head  and  trampled  on  it.*^     Her  father  Malcolm 
too,  on  some  visit  to  England— could  he  have  turned  *      ™*^^' 
aside  to  Romsey  before  or  after  his  memorable  visit  to 
Gloucester  ?— saw  the  veil  on  her  head  with  anger ;  he  had 
not  designed  her  for  that,  but  for  the  bridal  of  Count 
Alan.     It  seems  plain  that  her  marriage  with  Henry  Her  rela- 
was  a  marriage  of  old  affection  on  both  sides,  and  one  Henry, 
version  even  makes  the  iEtheling  seek  for  her  as  his 

^  See  Appendix  EE.  '  See  N.  C.  vol.  y.  pp.  244,  294-509. 

'  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p  169.  *  See  Appendix  EE. 

>  See  Appendix  EE. 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  57.  **  Quern  pannum  in  ipsius  quidem  praesentia 
gemens  ac  tremebanda  ferebam,  sed  mox  ut  me  conspectui  ejus  subtrabere 
poteram,  arreptum  in  bumum  jacere,  pedibus  proterere,  et  ita  quo  in  odio 
fenrebam,  quamvis  insipienter,  consueveram  dessvire.  Isto,  non  alio  modo, 
teste  conacientia  mea,  velata  fui.** 
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CHAP.  V.   wife  in  her  father's  lifetime.     One  version,  strange  in- 
v^  °th     ^^^>  ^^^  perhaps  the  more  likely  to  have  some  truth  in 
And  WU-    it  because  of  its  strangeness,  gives  her  an  unlooked-for 
*™       *'  lover.  We  are  told  that,  for  once,  in  the  person  of  Eadgyth 
of  Scotland,  female  charms  kindled  in  the  heart  of  the  Bed 
King  a  passion  which  in  his  case  might  be  called  vir- 
tuous.^   He  came  to'Romsey  with  a  body  of  his  knights ; 
the  wily  abbess,  dreading  his  purpose,  caused  Eadgyth 
'  to  put  on  the  veil.     She  then  drew  the  King  into  the 
cloister  to  see  her  roses  and  other  flowers ;  but  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  nuns  as  they  passed  by;  he  saw  the 
veil  on  the  head  of  Eadgyth,  and  turned  away.     She 
was  then  twelve  years  old.     Presently  her  father  came ; 
he  saw  her  veiled;  he  tore  the  veil  from  her  head,  he 
trampled  it  under  his  feet,  and  took  away  his  daughter. 
Such  a  tale  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth;  but  the 
picture  of  William  Bufus  contemplating  either  maidens 
or  roses  at  least  puts  him  in  a  light  in  which  we  do  not 
meet  him  elsewhere. 

A  series  of  events  now  follow  which  our  guides  seem 
to  place  within  the  year  of  Malcolm's  death,  but  for 
which  room  can  hardly  have  been  found  in  the  few 
Christmas,  weeks  of  it  which  were  still  to  come.     The  winter  of 
1093-1094.  ^^^  year,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  stirring  winter. 
It  saw  the  consecration  of  Anselm ;  it  saw  the  Gem6t  at 
Gloucester  at  which  William  received  the  challenge  from 
his  brother  in  Normandy  ;2  it  saw  the  first  beginnings 
of  fresh  disputes  between  the  King  and  the  Archbishop.^ 
E?ent6  of    The  next  year  was  the  year  of  William's  second  Norman 
expedition,  and  it  is  clear  that  his  absence  from  England 
had  an  influence  on  the  aflairs  of  Scotland,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly had  on  those  of  Wales.     The  election  of 

1  See  Appendix  EE.  '  See  yoI.  i.  p.  435. 

'  See  voL  i.  p.  438. 
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Donald  and  the  driying  out  of  the  English  from  Scoi-  obap.  v. 
land  may  have  followed  as  swiftly  on  the  deaths  of  g^"^^ 
Haloolm  and  Margaret  as  the  election  of  Harold  fol-  eventa. 
lowed  on  the  death  of  Eadward  or  the  election  of  Henry 
on  the  death  of  William  Bufos.  But  we  can  hardly  find 
room  for  an  English  expedition  to  Scotland,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  king,  and  for  a  domestic  revolu- 
tion limiting  his  powers,  between  the  driving  out  of  the 
English  and  the  last  day  of  the  year.  One  is  inclined 
to  think  that  the  Oem6t  of  Gloucester  saw  a  discussion 
of  the  aflBurs  of  Scotland  as  well  as  of  the  affairs  of 
Normandy,  and  that  the  results  of  that  discussion,  direct 
consequences  as  they  were  of  the  death  of  Malcolm  and 
the  election  of  Donald,  were  set  down  under  the  year 
in  which  the  chain  of  events  b^an,  though  some  of  them 
must,  almost  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  really  hap- 
pened in  the  year  which  followed. 

I  am  inclined  therefore  to  think  that  it  must  have  been  Gemdt  of 
at  the  Christmas  assembly  which  decreed  the  war  with  chnstmae/ 
Bobert  that  a  claimant  appeared  to  demand  the  Scottish  '093-io94- 
crown  at  the  hands  of  the  southern  over-lord.    This  was  Dmican 
Duncan,  the  son  of  Malcolm  and  Ingebiorg.    He  was  in  SoottiBh 
truth  the  eldest  of  Malcolm's  children,  and,  though,  under  ^^^^• 
the  influence  of  a  new  set  of  ideas,  it  became  usual  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  kind  of  Ishmael,  he  was  most  likely  as 
lawful  an  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne  as  any  of  the  three 
kings  who  were  sons  of  the  English  saint.^    In  itself 
the  succession  of  Duncan  would  have  seemed  an  inter- 
mediate course  between  the  succession  of  Donald  and 
the  succession  of  Margaret's  son  Eadgar.    But  Duncan, 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  517  ;  vol.  v.  p.  lai.  Will.  Malmi.  v.  400;  "Die 
[WHlelmas]  Duncannm,  filium  Malcolmi  nothum,  militem  fecit."  So  For- 
dnn,  V.  34;  "DuncftnuB,  Maloolmi  regis  filiiiB  nothuB,  cum  obees  erat 
in  Angli*  com  rege  Willelmo  Rufo,  annis  militaribiM  ab  eo  iiudgnituB.'' 
See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  785. 

VOL.  n.  D 
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CHAP.  V.   given  years  ago  as  a  hostage  to  TViUiam  the  Qreat,^  had 

Duncan's    lonff  been  a  follower  of  William  the  Red.     He  lived  in 

eduwk^n.   ^  conrt,  and  did  him  faithful  service  as  his  man  and  his 

knight.     He  must  have  been  unknown  in  Scotland,  and 

his  feelings  and  habits  must  have  been  those  of  a  Norman 

rather  than  those  of  a  Scot.     He  represented  neither  the 

old  Scottish  traditions  which  were  embodied  in  Donald 

nor  yet  the  new  foreign  reformation  which  was  embodied 

in  Margaret  and  her  sons.     It  was  no  wonder  then  that 

no  party  in  his  father  s  kingdom  thought  of  his  claims 

He  receives  at  his  father's  death.    But  he  now  came  to  the  King  s 

from  Wil.    court ;  he  set  forth  the  usurpation  of  his  uncle  Donald  and 

^^*°**  his  own  rights;  he  demanded  the  crown  of  his  father, 

and  did  homage  for  it  to  the  Monarch  of  Britain.^    The 

event  is  singularly  like  the  earlier  event  which  had 

1054.      placed  Duncan's  own  father  on  the  Scottish  throne ;  it 

is  still  more  like  the  later  event  which  gave  Scotland  a 

133a.      momentary  king  in  Edward  Balliol.     The  King's  de- 

signs  on  Normandy  hindered  him  from  either  marching 

himself  to   the  help  of  Duncan   or  sending  any  part 

He  wins  it  of  the  regular  forces  of  his  kingdom.      But  Duncan 

o^Norman  ^^^  allowed    to  get   together   a  body  of   volunteers, 

MidEngiish  English  and  French — doubtless  of  any  nation  that  he 

volunteers.      ^  *' 

1094.         could  find — at  whose  head  he  marched  into  Scotland. 
He  overthrew  his  uncle  Donald,  and  took  possession  of 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  13,  305. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1093.  "  Da  )»a  Donecan  Melcolmes  cynges  sunn  ]>i8  eall 
gehyrde  ]>a8  ge&ren,  se  on  Jmbs  cynges  hyrede  W.  wses,  8wa  swa  his  feeder 
hine  ures  cynges  fsder  mt  to  gisle  geseald  haefde,  and  her  swa  8y99an  belat 
he  to  )>am  cynge  com,  and  Bwilce  getryw^a  dyde,  swa  se  cyng  set  him  habban 
wolde."  So  Florence ;  **  Quibus  auditis,  filius  regis  Malcolmi,  Dunechan, 
regem  Willelmum,  cui  tunc  militavit,  ut  ei  regnum  sui  patris  concederet 
petiit,  et  impetravit,  illique  fidelitatem  juravit."  William  of  Malmesbury 
(v.  400)  perhaps  goes  a  step  too  £Ekr  in  saying  that  William  "  Duncannm 
. .  .  regem  Scottorum  mortuo  patre  constituit."  Fordun  (v.  24)  takes  care 
to  leave  out  the  homage;  Duncan  is  "ejus  [WiUelmi]  auxilio  suffultua;" 
that  is  all. 
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the  throne  by  the  help  of  his  new  allies.^    Details  are    chap.  v. 
lacking;  the  Scots  most  have  been  overthrown  for  a 
moment  by  some  sudden  attack.     What  follows  is  in-  Second 
structive.     The  reign  of  Duncan,  as  a  king  surrounded  tho*fOT«i^- 
by  a  Norman  and  English  following,  was  but  for  a  mo-  ^t^*^^** 
ment.     But   there  was  clearly  no  feeling  in  Scotland  May  t 
against  allowing  him  to  reign,  if  he  were  willing  to  reign 
as  a  national  Scot.    The  people,  startled  for  a  moment, 
took  heart  again.  A  new  movement  broke  forth ;  the  King 
was  surrounded,  and  the  foreigners  who  accompanied 
him  were  this  time,  not  driven  out,  but  slaughtered.    He 
himself  escaped  with  a  few  only.^    But,  this  work  once 
done,  the  son  of  Malcolm  was  not  less  willingly  received 
than  his  brother.    Donald  was  not  restored ;  but  Duncan 
was  accepted  as  Eling  of  Scots  on  condition  of  his  allowing 
no  English  or  French  settlers  within  his  realm.^ 

We  may  perhaps  suspect  that  this  national  movement 
in  Scotland  was  timed  so  as  to  grasp  the  favourable 
moment  when  the  King  of  the  English,  with  the  mass 
of  his  forces,  was  beyond  the  sea.  This  is  more 
clearly  marked  in  the  next  revolution,  which  took 
place  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  While  King  Wil- 
liam was  still  in  Normandy,  while  the  Welsh  were  in 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1093.  "  And  bw&  mid  his  unne  to  Scotlande  f(5r,  mid 
)iAm  fultome  ]>e  be  begytan  mihie^Engliecra  and  FreneUcra  [see  note,  vol.  i.  p. 
30],  and  his  msge  Dufenal  pea  rices  benam,  and  to  cynge  wser^  mider&ngen.'* 
So  Florence ;  '*  Ad  Scottiam  cum  multitudine  Anglorum  ac  Normannorum 
properayit.'* 

*  **  Ac  ]>a  Soottas  hi  eft  sume  gegaderoden,  and  fomeah  ealle  his  msnu 
ofiilogan,  and  he  sylf  mid  feawnm  setbserst/*    So  Florence. 

'  "  Sy95an  hi  wurdon  sehte  on  )»  ger^,  ]Met  he  nsefre  eft  Englisee  m 
Frtneitct  into  )Mun  lande  ne  gelogige."  So  Florence ;  '*  Post  h»c  ilium  reg- 
nare  penniserunt,  ea  ratione  ut  amplius  in  Scottiam  nee  Anglos  nee  Nor- 
maonoa  introduceret,  sibique  militare  permitteret."  Mr.  Robertson  (i.  158) 
fizfli  the  date  of  this  revolution  to  May,  1094,  which  is  very  likely  in  itself. 
Bat  it  seems  to  come  firom  the  confused  statement  of  Fordun  (v.  24)  that 
Donald  reigned  six  months  (Novefnber  1093-May  1094),  and  then  Duncan 
a  year  and  six  months,  which  is  a  year  wrong  anyhow. 
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CHAP.  V.    triumphant  revolt,  a  powerful  confederacy  was  formed 
against  Duncan.   Donald  now  leagued  himself  with  Mai- 
peter,  the  Mormaor  of  Mfleme,  the  representative  of  the 
old  party  of  Macbeth,  and  also  with  Eadmund,  son  of 
Malcolm  and  Margaret.    This  last,  their  only  degenerate 
son,  as  he  is  called,  joined  with  his  uncle  against  his  half- 
brother.  He  was  lured,  it  is  said,  by  the  promise  of  half  the 
Death  of    kingdom.^    Duncan  was  slain,  by  treachery,  we  are  told, 
and  re-       ^^^  Donald  began  a  second  reign.^    This  revolution  was 
"fDomad   Perhaps  among  the  causes  which  brought  William  back 
November?  from  Normandy.^    But  both  English  and  Welsh  affairs 
were  in  a  state  which  forbade  any  immediate  intervention 
in  Scotland.     William  had  to  put  up  with  the  insults 
which  he  had  received,  the  driving  out  of  his  subjects 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  king  to  whom  he  had  given 
Second       the  kingdom.      Donald  was  allowed  to  reign  vdthout 

SSd.      disturbance  for  three  years. 
1094-1097. 

§  2.  The  Revolt  of  Robert  of  Mowbray.    1095-1096. 

Events  The  three  years  of  Donald's  second  reign  were  con- 

TOPary  with  temporary  with  much  that  we  have  already  told,  with 
DonaW's     jj^q  whole  dispute  between  William  and  Anselm,  with  the 
reign.        preaching  of  the  crusade,  with  the  acquisition  of  Normandy . 
They  were  contemporary  with  stirring  events  in  Wales 

^  See  BobertBon,  i.  158,  without  whose  help  I  might  not  have  recognized 
a  Mormaor  in  the  person  described  by  Fordan  (u.  s.)  as  **  comes  de  Mesnys, 
nomine  Malpei,  Scottice  Malpedir.**  William  of  Malmesbury  (v.  400)  wit- 
nesses to  the  share  of  Eadmund,  **  qui  Duvenaldi  patrui  nequitis  particeps, 
fratemse  non  inscius  neois  faerit,  pactus  scilicet  r^gni  dimidium.**  See  above, 
p.  22. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1094.  "  Discs  geares  eac  )>a  Scottas  heon  cyng  Dunecan 
besyredon  and  ofslogan,  and  heom  syS^an  eft  o'Sre  sy^e  his  fsederan  Dufenal 
to  cynge  genamon,  )>urh  ]>es  lare  and  totihtinge  he  weaxf^  to  deaOe  beswicen.** 
So  Florence ;  "  Interim  Scotti  regem  suum  Dunechan,  et  cnm  eo  nonnullos, 
suasn  et  hortatu  Dufenaldi  per  insidias  peremerunt,  et  ilium  sibi  regem  rursus 
oonstituerunt."  Fordun  adds  the  place  of  his  death  and  burial ;  *'  Apud  Mont- 
hechin  [Monachedin  on  the  banks  of  the  Bervie,  says  Mr.  Robertson]  csesus 
interiit  et  insula  lona  sepultus.**  '  See  vol.  i.  p.  474. 
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which  we  shall  speak  of  in  another  section.  And  they  ohaf.  t. 
were  contemporary  with  events  in  England  which,  as  I 
have  said,  have  a  kind  of  connexion  with  the  fate  of 
Malcolm  which  makes  it  seem  on  the  whole  most  natural 
to  speak  of  them  at  this  point.  We  will  now  therefore 
go  on  to  the  chief  English  event  of  the  year  which 
followed  the  second  accession  of  Donald,  namely  the 
revolt  of  Robert  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

It  is  not  the  least  strange  among  the  strange  events  CoBepimcy 
of  this  reign  that  the  only  rebellion  against  William  ^^illm 
Rufus  within  his  kingdom,  after  that  which  inmiediately  ^^^^^ 
followed  his  accession,  Was  directly  occasioned  by  one  of 
the  few  good  deeds  which  are  recorded  of  him.  The  King 
did  a  simple  act  of  justice ;  one  of  his  greatest  nobles  at 
once  openly  rebelled,  and  the  open  rebellion  of  one  brought 
to  light  the  hidden  conspiracy  of  many  more.  We  may  be 
sure  that  there  had  long  been  a  good  deal  of  lurking 
discontent  which  was  waiting  for  even  a  slight  oppor- 
tunity to  break  forth  into  a  flame.  The  conspiracy  was 
devised  among  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  power,  some 
of  them  near  of  kindred  to  the  King ;  and  the  open  rebel 
was  certainly  the  foremost  man  of  his  own  generation  in 
the  kingdom.  There  were  in  the  days  of  Rufus  grounds 
enough  for  discontent  and  revolt  among  any  class, 
and  there  were  special  grounds  which  specially  touched 
the  men  of  highest  rank.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
offended  by  the  King's  general  harshness,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  strictness  of  his  hunting-code.^    The  head 

^  Orderic  (703  A,  B)  brings  in  his  account  of  the  rebellion  of  Earl  Robert 
with  a  general  remark  on  the  pride  and  greediness  of  the  Normans  who  had 
received  large  estates  in  England.  He  then  describes  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  rule  of  William  Rufus  in  words  which  are  not  altogether  discredit- 
able to  the  King ;  **  Invidebant  quippe  et  ddebant  quod  Guillelmus  Rufus 
audada  et  probitate  pnecipue  vigeret,  nullumque  timens  subjeotis  omnibus 
rigide  imperaret."  That  is  to  say,  such  justice  and  such  ii\justice  as  he  did 
— and  in  the  case  of  Robert  of  Mowbray  we  shall  find  him  doing  justice- 
were  both  dealt  ontwithont  respect  of  persons.  Orderic  does  not  specially  men- 
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oHAP.  y.  and  author  of  the  seditious  movement  was  the  stem 

guardian  of  the  northern  frontier  of  the  kingdom,  Robert 

of  Mowbray  Earl  of  Northumberland.    He  is  said  to 

have   been   specially    puffed   up  to   rebellion    by    his 

successes  against  Malcolm  and  his  Scots.^    But,  great 

as  he  deemed  himself,  he  held  that  he  might  become 

greater  by  a  powerful  alliance.    The  gloomy  Earl,  with 

whom  speech  and  laughter  were  so  rare,  thought  to  help 

Bobert  of  his  projects  by  taking  a  wife.    He  married  Matilda  of 

jQ^^^   Laigle,  the  daughter  of  that  Richer  who  died  so  wor- 

MatUdaof  thily  beneath  the  keep  of  SainteSusanne,^  the  sister  of 

that  Gilbert  whom  we  have  seen  foremost  in  the  work 

of  slaughter  among  the  seditious  citizens  of  Rouen.^  Her 

mother  Judith  was  the  sister  of  Earl  Hugh  of  Chester ; 

His  deal-    and  Robert  seems  to  have  entangled  his  new  uncle  in  his 

SbTEw-l  of  rebellious  schemes.    One  would  have  thought  that  Bishop 

^d*^      William  of  Durham  had  had  enough  of  rebellion.    He 

Bishop  of  was  now  as  high  in  the  King's  favour  and  counsels  as 

any  man  in  the  realm.    He  was,  or  at  least  had  been, 

on  bad  terms  with  his  neighbour  Earl  Robert;^  and  it  is 

hard  to  see  what  can  have  been  his  temptation  to  join 

in  any  seditious  movement.     Yet  we  know  that  there 

were  churchmen  concerned  in   the  conspiracy;*  it  is 

certain  that  Bishop  William  lost  the  King's  favour  about 

this  time;  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  he  was  at 

Other  con-  least  suspected  of  being  in  league  with  the  Earl.    Others 

spuEtora.  . 

concerned  are  said  to  have  been  Philip  of  Montgomery,  son 

tion  the  hunting-laws ;  bat  William  of  Malmesbury  (ir.  319)  speaks  of  their 
harshness,  and  adds,  "Quapropter  multa  severitate  quam  nulla  oondiebat 
dulcedo,  factum  est  ut  ssape  contra  ejus  salutem  a  ducibus  conjuraretur.** 
He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  Robert  of  Mowbray.  I  hardly  see  the  ground 
for  the  word  **  ssepe." 

^  Hen.  Hunt.  vii.  4.  **  Robertus  consul  Nordhymbra,  in  superbiam  elatus, 
quia  regem  Scottorum  straverat.** 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  654.  »  See  voL  L  pp.  249,  256. 

*  See  above,  p.  16. 

^  See  the  extract  from  the  Chronicles  in  p.  55,  note  2. 
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of  the  late  Earl  of  Slirewsbury/  Roger  of  Lacy,  great  in   chap.  v. 
Herefordshire  and  in  several  other  shires,^  and  one  nearer 
to  the  royal  house  than  all,  William  of  Eu,  the  late  William 
stirrer  up  of  strife  between  the  King  and  his  brother. 
The  object  of  the  conspiracy  was  said  to  be  to  put  the  Coiwpirmcy 
King  to  death,  and  to  give  the  crown  to  Stephen  of  of  Stephen 
Aumale,  the    son    of   Adelaide,  whole    sister    of   the  ®^'^"°^®- 
Conqueror,  by  her  third  husband,  Odo  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne and  lord  of  Holdemess.^ 

In  short,  the  two  men  who  had  been  the  first  to  put 
castles  into  the  King  s  hands  in  Normandy  were  now 
plotting  against  him  in  England.  Stephen  of  Aumale 
was  to  receive  the  English  crown  at  the  bidding  of 
William  of  Eu.  Such  a  conspiracy  as  this  must  have  No  general 
been  merely  the  device  of  a  few  discontented  nobles;  itthe^ot. 
could  have  met  with  no  broad  ground  of  general  support 
among  men  of  any  class.  No  doubt  many  men  of  all 
ranks  and  of  all  races  would  have  been  well  pleased 
to  get  rid  of  William ;  but  there  must  surely  have  been 
few  who  seriously  hoped  to  set  up  Stephen  of  Aumale 
as  his  successor.    By  a  solemn  treaty  only  five  years  old,  No  ground 

for  Ste- 

the  reigning  Duke  of  the  Normans  was  marked  out  as  phen's 
the  successor  to  the  English  crown.^  And  if  that^  *'"* 
arrangement  was  held  to  be  set  aside  by  later  warfare 
between  the  brothers,  there  was  nothing  to  bar  the 
natural  claims  of  Henry.  Neither  Norman  nor  English 
feeling  could  have  endured  that  the  man  who  was  at 
once  Norman  and  English  should  be  set  aside  for  a 
stranger  from  Champagne.    Neither  Norman  nor  English 

'  He  is  on  the  list  in  Florence,  1096. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  704  C.     See  vol.  i.  p.  33. 

■  So  says  Florence,  1095.  *•  Northymbrensis  comes  Rotbertus  de  Mulbrei 
et  Willelinus  de  Owe,  cum  multis  aliis,  regem  Willelmum  regno  vitaque 
privare,  et  filium  amitse  illius,  Stephanum  de  Albamarno,  conati  sunt  regem 
constitnere,  sed  frustra."     On  the  pedigree,  see  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  632. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  279. 
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feeling  could  have  endured  that  all  the  sons  of  the 
Conqueror  should  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  son  of 
his  sister.  Truly  men  of  any  rank  or  any  race  had 
good  reason  to  revolt  against  William  Rufus.  But  this 
was  like  the  revolt  of  the  Earls  in  the  days  of  the  elder 
William,^  a  purely  personal  and  selfish  revolt,  which 
called  forth  no  sympathy,  Norman  or  English.  Still 
a  large  party  was  ready  to  revolt  on  any  occasion.  And 
the  occasion  was  presently  found. 

It  was  found,  as  far  as  Earl  Robert  was  concerned, 
in  a  wanton  breach  of  common  right  and  of  the  law 
of  nations,  which  it  was  assumed  that  the  King  would 
treat  as  an  act  of  defiance  against  his  authority. 
Four  Norwegian  trading  ships  had  peacefully  an- 
chored in  some  Northumbrian  haven.  Earl  Robert,  his 
nephew  Morel,  and  their  followers,  wantonly  plundered 
the  ships,  and  took  away  their  whole  cargoes.  And 
the  tale  is  told  as  if  the  act  of  plunder  was  meant 
directly  as  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  King,  whose 
peace  was  certainly  broken  in  the  most  outrageous  way.' 
The  merchants,  despoiled  of  all  that  they  had,  made 
their  way  to  the  King  and  laid  before  him  their  com- 
plaint against  the  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians.^  Had  such 
an  act  been  done  by  any  of  William's  own  following,  the 
injured  men  would  most  likely  have  met  with  no  redress. 
But  plunder  done  by  anybody  else  on  his  own  account 
was  an  outrage  on  the  royal  authority — one  might  per- 
haps say  an  encroachment  on  the  royal  monopoly  of 
oppression — with  which  the  Red  King  was  not  minded 

*  See  N.  0.  vol.  iv.  p.  576. 

•  Ord.  Vit.  703  C.  "Primus  cum  oomplicibus  suis  futile  consilium  iniit, 
et  manifestam  rebellionem  sic  inchoavit.  Quatuor  naves  magn«e  quas 
canardos  vocant,  de  Northwegia  in  Angliam  appulses  sunt.  Quibus  Rod- 
bertus  et  Morellus  nepos  ejus  ao  satellites  eorum  oocurrerunt,  et  pacifiois 
mercatoribus  quidquid  habebant  violenter  abstulerunt.** 

'  lb.  **  Illi  autem,  amissis  rebus  suis,  ad  regem  accesserunt,  duramque 
sui  querimoniam  laorimabiliter  deprompoerunt.** 
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to  put  up.     William  straightway  sent  the  strictest  and   chap.  v. 
sternest  orders  to  Earl  Robert  to  restore  at  once  all  that 
had  been  taken  from  the  Norwegian  merchants.     The  Robert 
Earl  scornfully  took  no  notice.     The  King  then  asked  Ji^j^J^^ 
the  amount  of  the  merchants'  losses,  and  made  it  good 
to  them  from  his  own  hoard.     He  then  summoned  the  He  h 
Earl  to  his  court ;  but  he  refused  to  come.^  ^  the^ 

Such  is  the  story  which  reached  the  cloister  of  Saint  ^^s's 

•^  ^       court. 

Evroul,  a  story  altogether  likely  in  itself,  and  which 
well  fits  in  with  and  explains  the  entries  in  our  own 
Chronicle.     These  bring  us  into  the  thick  of  the  regular 
assemblies  of  this  year  of  assemblies.     The  gathering 
at  Rockingham  dealt  wholly  with  the  affairs  of  Anselm ; 
to  the  regular  Easter  assembly  at  Winchester  which  Gemdt 
80  soon  followed  it.  Earl  Robert,  though  specially  sum-  cheater, 
moned,  refused  to  come.     The  Eang  was  very  wroth  J^^^  ^^' 
against  him,  and  sent  word  that,  if  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  altogether  put  out  of  the  King's  peace,  he  must  come 
to  the  court  to  be  held  at  Pentecost.^     Signs  in  the 
heavens   seem   to   have   foretold   that   something   was 
coming.     It  was  now,  on  the  night  of  the  feast  of  Easter  The  falling 
and  again  ten  days  later,  that  a  crowd  of  stars  was  April  4. 
seen  to  fall  from  heaven,  not  one  or  two,  but  so  thickly 
that  no  man  could  tell  them.^    If  the  stars  fought  against 

*  Ord.  Vit.  703  C.  "Qui  mox  imperiose  mandavit  Rodberto  ut  mer- 
catoribus  ablata  restitueret  continuo.  Sed  omnino  contempta  est  hiijuBraodi 
jonio,  magnanimuB  autem  rex  quantitatem  reniin  quas  amiBerant  inqui- 
■iyit,  et  omnia  de  suo  eis  serario  restituit.'* 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1095.  "  And  ]>a  to  Eastran  heold  se  cyng  his  hired  on 
Winceastre,  and  se  eorl  Rodbeard  of  Nor'Shymbran  nolde  to  hirede  cuman, 
and  se  cyng  for9an  wearS  wilS  hine  swiffe  astyrod,  and  him  to  ssende,  and 
heardlice  bead,  gif  he  grimes  weorlSe  been  wolde,  ))8et  he  to  Pentecosten  to 
hired  come." 

'lb.  '*  On  Jnsum  geare  wseron  Eastron  on  viii.  kal.  Apr.  and  ))a  uppon 
Eastron,  on  SSe  Ambrosius  mssse  night,  ]>jet  is  ii.  noft  Apr.  w»s  gesewen 
fomeah  ofer  eall  ]>i8  land,  swilce  fomeah  ealle  ])a  niht,  8wi9e  msenifealdlice 
steorran  of  heofenan  feoUan,  naht  be  anan  otSt^e  twam,  ao  swa  ]nclice  ]uet 
hit  nan  mann  ateallan  ne  mlhte." 
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TheKing*f 
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Malcolm  on  the  day  of  Saint  Brice,  it  was  only  in  their 
courses,  and  no  chronicler  has  recorded  the  fact.  But 
it  looks  as  if  this  special  Easter  shower,  of  which  we 
have  elsewhere  heard  other  meanings,^  was  by  some 
at  least  held  to  portend  the  fall  of  the  great  earl  of  the 
North.  The  time  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  the 
time  so  busily  occupied  in  another  range  of  subjects 
by  the  coming  of  Cardinal  Walter  and  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  Pope  Urban,*  was  no  less  busily  occupied  by 
an  exchange  of  messages  between  the  King  and  his 
undutiful  subject.  Robert,  like  Godwine  two-and-forty 
years  before,  demanded  hostages  and  a  safe-conduct, 
before  he  would  risk  himself  before  the  Assembly.^  This 
the  King  refused ;  Brobert,  arraigned  on  a  definite  charge 
of  open  robbery,  had  no  such  claim  to  hostages  as 
Godwine,  as  King  Malcolm,  or  even  as  his  own  neighbour 
Bishop  William.  The  Whitsun-feast  was  held ;  the  King 
was  at  Windsor — ^not  at  Westminster — and  all  his  Witan 
with  him.  Anselm  was  there,  to  be  received  into  the 
King's  favour,  and  to  engage  to  observe  the  customs  of 
the  realm.*  But  the  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians  was 
not  there.^  The  two  accounts  fit  in  perfectly  without 
contradiction  or  diflSculty.  One  gives  us  the  cause  of 
the  special  summons  of  Earl  Brobert  to  the  Gemot ;  the 
other  gives  us  its  exact  date  and  form. 

Rufus,  thus  defied,  at  once  took  to  arms.  It  would 
seem  that  he  did  not  wholly  rely  on  his  mercenaries, 
but  called  out  the  national  force  of  the  kingdom.^     He 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  478.  *  See  vol.  i.  pp.  527  et  aeqq. 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  pp.  149*  621,  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  530. 

*  Cbron.  Petrib.  1095.  "  Heresefter  to  Pentecosten  wses  se  oyng  on  Wind- 
leaoran,  and  ealle  his  witan  mid  him,  butan  ]>am  eorle  of  Noi^ymbran, 
for5am  ae  oyng  him  nalSer  nolde  ne  gialaii  Byllan  ne  nppon  trywKan  geun- 
non,  ]wet  he  mid  gritSe  cumon  moste  and  &ran.** 

*  lb.  .**  And  80  oyng  foi^i  his  fyrde  bead,  and  nppon  ]x)ne  eorl  to  NorS- 
hymbran  f<5r.**  Orderic  (703  D)  seems  also  to  mark  the  presence  both  of  the 
national  force  and  of  mercenaries ;  ''Tunc  rex,  nequitiam  viri  ferocis  intel- 
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again  the  King  of  the  English,  majx^hing  at  the  head   ohap.  y. 
of  bis  people.    He  was  marching  against  the  rebel  fort- 
of  the  North,  as  he  had  once  marched  against 


Tonbridge,  Fevensey,  and  Rochester.  But  these  great  His 
poreparations  were  not  made  simply  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
of  the  Norwegian  merchants.  Their  wrongs  were  the 
oatward  occasion,  and  that  was  all.  The  refusal  of  Earl 
Bobert  to  come  to  the  King's  court  was  the  counterpart 
of  t£ie  more  general  refusal  of  the  Norman  nobles  to  come 
to  the  Easter  Assembly  seven  years  earlier.^  The 
King  knew,  or  had  good  reason  to  suspect,  that  there 
was  again  a  wide-spread  conspiracy  afloat  to  deprive 
bim  of  his  crown  and  life.  Of  this  conspiracy  the  open 
disobedience  of  Earl  Kobert  was  simply  the  first  outward 
sign ;  the  affair  of  the  Norwegian  merchants  had  merely 
brought  matters  to  a  head.  Rufus  may  even  have 
made  use  of  their  wrongs  as  a  pretext  for  proving 
Robert's  doubtful  loyalty.  Robert  was  as  yet  the  only 
open  rebeL  When  the  King  drew  the  sword,  he  met 
with  no  resistance  anywhere  save  where  the  Earl  of 
the  Northumbiians  was  in  possession.  Robert's  accom- 
plices remained  accomplices  and  conspirators;  they  did 
not  dare  to  risk  the  chances  of  open  rebellion.  The 
Earl  may  have  thought  that  the  strength  which  had 
twice  overcome  a  King  of  Scots  might  defy  a  King  of 
the  English  also.^  At  all  events,  Robert  of  Mowbray  Robert 
withstood  the  King  in  arms,  and  a  stirring  and  varied  '■®^^- 
campaign  followed. 

It  appears  however  from  an  incidental  notice  that 

ligem,  exerdtum  aggregavit  et  super  eum  validam  militisB  virtu  tern  con- 
duct." 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  32. 

'  See  the  extract  in  note  i,  p.  38.  The  same  seems  to  be  the  idea  of 
the  Hyde  writer,  p.  301 ;  *'  Malcohuum  .  . .  bellando  cum  toto  pene  exer- 
eitu  interfecit,  dum  bellare  ooutra  regem  Willelmum  temptat  fortuito,  ab  eo 
est  captoB  et  carceri  mancipatua." 
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CHAP.  V.    Earl  Robert  and  his  fellows  by  no  means  trusted  only 

Help         to  movements  within  the  realm.    It  is  certainly  strange 

ftx^  that  a  conspiracy  in  which  William  of  Eu  could  be  even 

Nonnandy.  suspected  of  taking  a  part  should  have  found  any  support 

in  Normandy;  yet  in  those  times  men  changed  sides 

so  easily  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  might  have 

been  again  intriguing  with  Duke  Robert  himself.     It 

is  still  more  likely  that  some  intrigue  was  going  on, 

not  with  the  Norman  Duke  but  with  the  enemies  of 

Rufus  in   Normandy   as  well   as   in  England.      It  is 

certain  that  an  invasion  of  south-eastern  England  was 

at  this  time  daily  dreaded;^  and  it  is  perhaps  more  likely 

that  William  of  Eu,  Stephen  of  Aumale,  and  the  rest, 

were  planning  an  expedition  at  their  own  risk  than  that 

Duke  Robert  was  designing  anything  with  the  regular 

forces  of  Normandy.     The  invasion  was  plainly  looked 

on  as  a  serious  danger ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think 

that  it  ever  took  place.    The  King  thought  it  needful 

The  King   to  take  special  means  for  guarding  the  coast.    He  had 

Notting^     gone   on  his  northern  march  as   far   as   Nottingham, 

^""*    .      accompanied  not  only,  as  we  might  expect,  by  many 

of  his  nobles,  but  what  we  might  less  have  looked  for, 

Anselm's    ^^  "^^^^  ^^®  archbishops  and  by  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of 

«Mnm»ad    Albano.^     One  might  almost  think  that  some  special 

in  Kent* 

news  was  brought  to  the  King  at  this  point ;  for  it  was 
now  that  Anselm,  in  this  his  short  season  of  renewed 
favour  with  the  King,  was  sent  back  to  guard  his  city 
and  diocese.  He  received  the  trust  from  the  King's 
own  mouth;  he  went  back  to  Canterbury,  whither  a 

^  See  vol.  1.  p.  537.  This  fact  comes  out  only  in  the  two  letters  from 
Anselm  to  Walter  of  Albano ;  Epp.  Ans.  iii.  35,  36.  In  the  first  he  says 
**  quotidie  ezpectamus  ut  hostes  de  ultra  mare  in  Angliam  per  illos  portus, 
qui  CantuarberiaB  vicini  sunt,  iiruant.**  He  speaks  to  the  same  effect  in 
the  next  letter.    They  were  **  in  periculo  vastandi  vel  perdendi  terram.'* 

'  The  presence  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Cardinal  comes  from 
the  second  letter.  There  the  Cardinal  and  Anselm  part  from  the  King 
and  Thomas.  From  the  former  letter  we  see  that  the  pliu>e  was  Nottingham. 
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writ  from  the  King  followed  him  bidding  him  stay  chap.  v. 
in  care  of  the  city,  ready  at  any  moment,  when  news 
should  be  brought  from  the  threatened  havens,  at  once 
to  gather  together  horse  and  foot  for  the  defence  of  the 
land.^  Anselm  went  back  to  his  metropolis,  and  there 
stayed,  as  we  have  seen,  ready  to  discharge  these  unusual 
duties,  which,  as  the  expected  invasion  never  came,  did 
not  in  the  end  involve  any  military  action  on  his  part. 

Meanwhile  the  King  went  on,  taking  with  him  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  at  Nottingham  was  already 
in  his  own  province  and  diocese.     When  the  march  The  King 
had  gone  on  somewhat  further,  when  the   King  andt^TNorth- 
his  host  were    drawing   near   to  the   borders  of  the?^™^*®'' 
Northumbrian  earldom,  that  is,  we  may  suppose,  when 
they  were  near  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  an  incident 
happened  which  showed  that  the  enemies  of  Bufus  had 
other  schemes  besides  those  of  open  warfare  either  at 
home  or  abroad.^    Gilbert  of  Clare  or  of  Tunbridge,  of 
whom  we  have  already  heard  as  a  rebel  in  earlier  days.* 
and  who  seems  now  to  be  looked  on  as  a  traitor  in  the 
Eong's  camp,  calls  the  King  aside,  and,  to  his  amazement, 
falls  at  his  feet  and  craves  his  pardon  for  his  offences. 
Let  the  King  promise  him  forgiveness,  and  he  will  do  Confession 
something  which  shall  delive»  him  from  a  great  danger.*  ^f  dare, 

^  Ep.  iii.  35.  '*  Dominus  mens  rex  ore  suo  mihi  praecepit,  antequam  ab  illo 
apud  Notingebam  discederem,  et  postquam  Cantuarberiam  redii,  mihi  man- 
davit  per  litteras  proprio  sigillo  signatas,  ut  Cantuarberiam  custodiam,  et 
semper  paratus  sim  ut  quacunque  bora  nuntium  eorum  qui  littora  maris  ob 
hoc  ipsum  custodiunt  audiero,  undique  convocari  jubeam  equites  et  pedites, 
qui  aocurrentes  violentis  hostium  obsistant."  So  in  Ep.  36 ;  "  Rex  mihi 
prsecepit  ut  Ulam  partem  regni  sui  in  qua  maxime  irruptionem  hostium 
quotidie  tiiiiemus,  diligenter  custodirem,  et  quotidie  paratus  essem  hostibus 
resistere  si  irruerent." 

^  Ord.  Vit.  703  D.     "  Ut  rex  finibus  Rodberti  appropinquavit." 

■  See  vol.  i.  p.  68. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  u.  8.  "Gislebertus  de  Tonnebrugia,  miles  potens  et  dives, 
legem  seorsum  vocavit,  et  pronus  ad  pedes  ejus  corruit,  eique  nimis  obstu- 
pescenti  ait,"  &c. 
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CHAP.  ▼.  Rufus  wonders  and  hesitates,  but,  after  a  little  debate 
in  his  own  mind,  he  promises  the  pardon  that  is  asked 
for.  Gilbert  then  warns  the  King  not  to  enter  a  certain 
wood — have  we  again  the  tale  of  the  hunting-party 
as  the  scene  of  assassination?^  He  was  himself  one  of 
a  body  who  had  plotted  the  King  s  death,  and  a  party 
of  them  were  now  in  the  wood  ready  to  slay  him. 
He  told  the  King  their  number  and  names  ;^  but  the 
story  reads  as  if  no  immediate  action  was  taken  against 
them.  The  conspirators  are  baulked  of  their  prey,  and 
the  King  s  host  marches  on  to  attack  the  fortresses  of 
the  rebel  Earl.^ 
Defence  of  Robert  of  Mowbray  had  made  good  preparations  for  de- 
fortresses,  fence.  The  main  body  of  his  followers,  among  them  the 
men  highest  in  rank  and  most  trusted  in  valour,  guarded 
The  New    the  creat  frontier  fortress  of  his  earldom,  the  New  Castle 

CMtle.  ^ 

which  Duke  Robert  had  reared  to  guard  the  way  to  the 
further  north  by  the  old  line  of  the  iElian  Bridge.*  Placed 
opposite  the  scene  of  Walcher's  slaughter  at  Gateshead,' 
it  rose  above  the  Tyne  with  far  more  of  the  usual  position 
of  a  fortress  than  would  be  dreamed  by  one  who  merely 
passes  so  strangely  near  to  it  on  the  modem  raUway, 
or  who  lights  almost  by  chance  on  gateway  and  castle 
imbedded  in  the  streets  of  the  modem  town.  The 
gateway,  even  the  keep  as  it  now  stands,  are  both  of 
later  date  than  the  time  of  our  story.  But  the  days 
of  Monkchester  were  passed;  the  New  Castle  was 
already  a  place  of  arms,  a  strong  post  standing  right 
in  the  way  of  the  King  s  advance  against  the  rebellious 
land.    Lower  down  the  tidal  stream,  beyond  the  relics — 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  327. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  703  D.     "  Prs&to  baroDe  indicante,  quot  et  qui  fiierant  pro- 
ditoree,  agnovit." 

*  lb.  704  A.     "  Delosis  itaque  dcariis,  qui  regem  occidere  moliti  sunt, 
armatsB  phalanges  prospere  loca  insidiarum  pertransieruni.*' 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  673.  •  lb.  p,  667. 
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they  were  ihen  still  something  more  than  relics — of  the    chap.  v. 
great  Roman  rampart  which  left  its  name  at  Wallknol, 
at  Wallcar,  and  at  Wallsend^ — fast  by  the  mouth  of  the 
estuary  whose  shores  and  whose  waters   are  now  so 
thickly  set  with  the  works  of  modem  industry — the 
Earl's  castle  of  Tynemouth  at  once  sheltered  the  rising  Tyne- 
monastery  of  Saint  Oswine  and  guarded  the  approach 
to  the  river  and  to  all  to  which  the  river  led.     Tyne- 
mouth was  held  by  the  Earl's  brother;  Robert  himself,  Bamburgrh. 
£Ekr  to  the  north,  kept  the  great  stronghold  of  all,  the 
old  seat  of  Northumbrian  power,  which  frowns  over 
land  and  sea  from  the  basaltic  rock  of  Bamburgh.     The 
King's  first  attack  was  lucky ;  we  have  no  details ;  but 
we  read  that  the  New  Castle  was  taken,  and  that  all 
the  men  that  were  in  it  were  kept  in  ward.     The  Taking  of 
choicest  men  of  Earl  Robert's  following  were  thus  in  Castle. 
the  King's  hands ;  the  inland  centre  of  his  power  was 
lost;    but  he  and  his   brother  still  held   out  in  their 
fastnesses  by  the  Ocean. 

Tynemouth  and  Bamburgh  both   stood  long  sieges. 
The  strong  site  of  the  monastic  stronghold  enabled  it 
to  bear  up  for  two  months,  while  the  fortress  of  Ida 
remained,  as  far  as  any  strictly  military  operation  was 
concerned,  untaken  during  the  whole  war.    Tynemouth,  Siege  of 
which  had  so  lately  seen  the  burial  of  Malcolm,  had  mouth. 
now  to  endure  the  assaults  of  the  royal  force  in  the 
cause  of  Malcolm's  chief  enemy.     The  holy  place  of 
Saint  Oswine  was  strong  alike  by  nature  and  art.     At  Deacription 
the  mouth  of  the  great  Northumbrian  river,  on  that 
bank  of  it  which   lay   within   Robert's   earldom,  two 
headlands,  divided  by  a  small  bay,  stand  forth  boldly 

*  Wallsend  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Durham  charters,  beginning  with 
the  grants  of  Bishop  William  to  his  own  monks;  Scriptores  Tres,  iv. 
Wallcar — that  is,  in  local  language,  the  meadow  by  the  wall — has  got  sadly 
degraded  into  Walker,    See  Appendix  CC. 
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PEJLB,  V.  to  meet  the  waves  of  the  Qerman  Ocean.  In  later  times 
the  fortified  precinct  took  in  both  points.  Both  came 
within  the  wall  and  ditch  which  cut  off  the  peninsulas 
from  the  mainland.  The  castle  of  Tynemouth,  strictly 
so  called,  covered  the  southern  height  immediately  above 
the  river.  The  northern  promontory  was  crowned  by 
the  church  and  the  monastic  buildings,  themselves 
sheltered  by  a  vast  gatehouse,  which  itself  grew  into 
a  castle.  Such,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  the 
arrangement  in  the  days  of  Malcolm  and  William.  The 
castle  of  Robert  of  Mowbray  rose  sheer  above  the  estuary, 
on  its  left  bank.  To  the  north,  on  the  other  headland, 
protected  by  a  smaller  fortress,  stood  the  church  and 
monastery  which  were  growing  up  at  his  bidding,  a 
tribute  paid  by  the  conquerors  to  the  ancient  worthies 
The  ^  of  the  land.  The  peninsula  crowned  by  the  monastic 
peninsula,  stronghold  stretches  forth  into  the  waters,  like  a  miniature 
of  that  which  is  at  once  the  oldest  and  the  newest 
Syracuse,  since  the  art  of  man  joined  tlie  island  of 
Ortygia  to  the  mainland  of  Sicily.  While  the  neck 
is  strengthened  by  works  of  defence,  the  rocky  headland 
rises  boldly  from  the  waves  on  two  sides.  To  the  south 
the  ground  rises  more  gently  above  the  bay  between  the 
two  peninsulas,  the  bay  to  which  the  monastery  above  it 
gave  the  name  of  the  Prior's  haven.  The  town  which 
grew  up  in  after  times  sprang  up  directly  to  the  west 
of  the  approach  to  the  northern  headland ;  it  now  spreads 
itself  on  all  sides  save  only  on  the  two  headlands  them- 
Taking  selves.  The  first  attack  must  have  been  made  from 
mov^T  *^^  older  site  of  the  town;  the  small  fortress,  that  most 
July?  1095.  likely  which  guarded  the  neck  of  the  monastic  headland, 
was  taken.  The  main  castle  to  the  south  fell  at  the 
end  of  two  months,  and  the  Earl's  brother  and  the 
knights  who  defended  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  defenders 
of  the  New  Castle. 
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And    now  came    the    hardest    struggle   of   all,   the   obap.  v. 
struggle  for  the    old    home  of   Ida  and   Bebbe.     Beb-  The  castle 
banburhy  Bamburgh — the  royal  city  of  Bernicia,  which  burgh? 
its   founder   had  fenced  first  with   a  hedge  and  then 
with  a  wall  or  earthwork — the  city  small  but  strong, 
with   its    steep  height    approached    only   by    steps  ^ — 
though  its  main  purpose  was  military  and  not  religious, 
contained  within  its  walls  a  sanctuary  and  a  relic  as 
worshipful  as  aught  that  was  sheltered  by  Tynemouth 
or  Jarrow  or  Durham  itself.      The  ancient  church  of  The  relic 
Bamburgh  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  wonder-  Oswald. 
working  hand  of  the  martyred  Bretwalda  Oswald.    That 
relic  had  in  earlier  days  helped,  along  with  the  prayers 
of  Aidan,  to  save  Bamburgh  from  the  fires  of  Penda; 
we  are  not  told  whether  it  was  by  the  favour  of  the 
martyr  that  the  elder  Waltheof  sheltered  himself  within 
the  impregnable  walls,  while  his  valiant  son  marched 
forth  to  victory.     The  city,  the  small  city  which  took 
in  the  space  only  of  a  few  fields,  had  doubtless  by  this 
time  given  way  to  the  Norman  fortress,  strengthened 
by  all  the  arts  which  the  Norman  had  brought  with 
him.     The  castle  precincts,  in  their  widest  extent,  clearly 
cover  the  whole  of  the  ancient  site ;  at  the  south-western 
end  they  are  still  approached  by  steps  which  doubtless 
represent  those  which  in  the  days  of  the  old  North- 
humbrian  chronicler  were  the  only  means  of  mounting 
the  height.     At  Bamburgh,  as  elsewhere,  we  are  met  by 
the  never-failing  difficulty  which  besets  the  student  of  the 
castles  of  that  age.     Can  any  of  the  work  at  Bamburgh 
which  bears  the  impress  of  Norman  art  be  safely  assigned 
to  the  eleventh  century  ?    Or  must  we  give  up  all  to  the  The  keep. 
twelfth,  and  believe  that  no  part  of  the  great  centre  of 
the  building,  the  keep  "huge  and  square,"  was  already  in 
being  when  Robert  of  Mowbray  defied  the  Red  King  from 

^  On  Bamburgh,  see  Appendix  FF. 
VOL.  II.  B 
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CHAP.  V.  his  rock?  On  such  a  point  it  is  dangerous  to  be  over- 
positive.  The  surrounding  walls  are  of  all  dates  down  to 
the  basest  modern  imitations ;  the  chapel  which  guarded 
the  relic  of  Saint  Oswald,  standing  apart  in  the  great 
court  with  its  eastern  apse  overlooking  the  sea,  was 
clearly,  when  perfect,  no  mean  work  of  the  next  age. 
But  whatever  was  the  character  or  the  material  of  the 
defences  of  Robert's  day,  they  were  doubtless  as  strong  as 
any  skill  within  the  Northumbrian  earldom  could  make 
them.  There,  from  the  castle  raised  on  the  land  side 
on  the  bulwarks  of  the  rock  out  of  which  its  walls 
and  bastions  grow,  rising  on  the  sea  side  over  deep 
and  shifting  hills  of  sand,  the  eye  might  take  in  the 
long  indented  coast,  the  sea  dotted  with  islands  of 
which  many  play  a  part  in  the  sacred  story  of 
northern  England,^ — Fam  and  its  fellows  hard  by,  hal- 
lowed by  the  abode  and  death  of  Saint  Cuthberht — 
Holy  Island  itself  further  to  the  north-west,  the  land- 
scape bounded  in  the  far  distance  by  the  border  hills 
of  the  two  British  kingdoms,  beyond  which  Malcolm 
no  longer  stood  ready  to  ravage  the  pastures  of  North- 
Robert  kumberland.  Within  that  ancient  fortress,  rich  with 
Bamburgh  ^^  many  earlier  associations,  the  proud  and  gloomy  Earl 
apinst  the  j^q^^.  kept  his  ground,  adding  a  new  and  stirring  page 
to  the  long  history  of  Bamburgh.  His  brother  and  his 
best  knights  were  the  King's  prisoners ;  but,  strong  on 
his  rocky  height,  the  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians,  heedless 
of  the  lesson  of  seven  years  earlier,  dared  to  bid  defiance 

*  The  Fam  Islands,  close  off  Bamburgh,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
lindisfam,  some  way  to  the  north.  Bseda  (Vit.  Cuthb.  1 7)  carefully  dU- 
tinguishes  them ;  *'  Fame  dicitur  insula  medio  in  mari  posita,  quae  non, 
sicut  lindisfamensium  incolarum  regio,  bis  quotidie  accedente  sestu  ooeani, 
quern  rheuma  vocant  Gneci*  fit  insula,  bis  renudatis  abeunte  rheumate  Ut- 
toribuB  contigua  terrsB  redditur,  sed  aliquot  millibus  passu  um  ab  hao  semi- 
insula  ad  eurum  secreta,  et  hinc  altissimo  et  inde  infinite  clauditur  oceano." 
See  Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  16,  iy.  27,  29,  v.  i.  It  is  spoken  of  as  '*  insula  Fame, 
quse  duobus  ferme  millibus  pasBuum  ab  urbe  [Bambuigli]  procul  abest." 
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to  the  King  of  the  English  and  to  the  whole  strength    chap.  v. 
of  his  kingdom. 

And  in  truth  the  event  proved  that  the  rebellious  strength 
daring  of  Robert  of  Mowbray  had  better  grounds  than  ^tUm. 
the  daring  of  those  who  had  held  Rochester  and  Pevensey, 
Tynemouth  and  the  New  Castle,  against  their  sovereign. 
The  well  of  the  purest  water,  hollowed  out  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  rock,  and  then,  or  at  some  later  day,  taken 
in  within  the  massive  walls  of  the  huge  keep,  made 
Robert  safe  from  all  such  dangers  as  threatened  the 
JEtheling   Henry  when  he   held  out   on  the  rock  of 
Saint  Michael.^     All  the  power  and  skill  of  the  Red  Direct 
King  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ancient  stronghold ;  f^. 
but  all  was  in  vain;  the  castle  of  Bebbe  was  not  to 
be  taken  by  any  open  attack.     William  therefore  took 
to  slower  means  of  warfare.     He  made  one  of  those  Making 
towers  which  were  so  often  made  in  such  cases,  to  act  %alvoidn, 
as  a  check  on  the  besieged  castle,  to  form  in  fact  an 
imperfect  kind   of  blockade.      This   tower    must   have 
stood  on  the  land  side,  to  cut  off  all  hope  of  help  from 
any  friendly  quarter.     It  therefore  could  not  have  stood 
very  far  from  the  site  of  the  present  village;   and  in 
the  fields  nearly  south  of  the  castle  some  faint  traces  of 
earthworks  seem  not  unlikely  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
tower  to  which  the  King  gave  the  significant  name  of 
Mnlvoisin,     The  new  work   is   described  as   exercising  its  effects. 
all  the  energies  of  the  royal  army,  and  as  striking  such 
fear  into    the   hearts    of    the    besieged    that    many  of 
Robert's  party  now  forsook  him  and  entered  the  King's 
service.     We  are  even  told  that  the  fierce  Earl  looked  Alle^'cd 
out  from  the  height  of  Bamburgh  in  all  fear  and  sadness,  i;Sbert.° 
crying  out  to  his  accomplices  by  name  to  be  mindful 
of  the  traitorous  oaths  which  they  had  sworn  to  him. 
The  King  and  his  friends  were  merry  as  they  heard, 

'    ^62  vol.  i.  p.   391. 
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CHAP.  V.  and  none  of  those  who  were  appealed  to,  tormented 
as  they  were  with  fear  and  shame,  went  back  to  share 
the  EarFs  waning  fortunes.  Be  this  as  it  may,  as  far 
as  open  force  went,  Bamburgh  and  its  lord  remained 
unsubdued.  To  bring  either  of  them  under  his  power, 
the  King  and  his  followers  were  fain  to  have  recourse 
The  castle  to  false  promises  and  cruel  threats. 

still  not  ^  ,  . 

taken.  The  Evil  Neighbour  of  Bamburgh  was  built ;  it  was 

well  stocked  with  guards,  arms,  and  victuals.  But  Bam- 
burgh itself  was  not  taken  any  the  more.  William  did 
not  in  this  case,  as  he  did  in  some  of  his  continental 
enterprises,  throw  up  the  whole  undertaking,  because  he 
did  not  succeed  in  the  first  or  second  attack.  So  to  have 
done  would  have  been  pretty  much  the  same  as  throwing 
up  his  crown ;  it  would  have  been  to  unteach  the  great 
lesson  of  his  reign,  and  to  declare  that  the  Earl  of  the 
Northumbrians  was  stronger  than  the  King  of  the  Eng- 
lish. He  might  turn  away  in  wilfulness  from  this  or  that 
Norman  or  Cenomannian  fortress  which  he  had  attacked 
in  wilfulness;  but  he  knew  the  art  of  reigning  better 
than  to  leave  Bamburgh  in  the  possession  of  a  rebel  earl. 
The  King  The  work  was  to  go  on ;  but  he  was  so  far  tired  of  it  that 
^^  he  left  it  to  be  done  by  others.    When  the  Malvoisin  was 

well  strengthened;  the  King  turned  away,  and  appeared  no 
more  before  Bamburgh  during  the  rest  of  the  campaign. 
Michael-         When    Rufus    left  Bamburgh,   he   went  southward; 
he  then  went  to  the  war  in  Wales,  and  left  the  garrison 
of  the  Malvoisin   to   keep   watch  over  their   besieged 
neighbour.     It  may  be  left  to  casuists  in  chivalry  to 
judge  whether  the  knightly  king  approved  of  the  means 
which  were  now  taken  in  order  to  entrap  the  besieged 
Robert       earl.     The  garrison  of  the  New  Castle,  doubtless  not 
by  a  false    without  the  knowledge  of  the  garrison  of  the  Maluoisin, 
message.     ^^^^  ^  ^^^se  message  to  Robert,  sajdng  that,  if  he  came 
thither  privily,  he  would  be  received  into   the  castle. 
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The  Earl,  naturally  well  pleased  at  such  a  prospect  of  chap.  v. 
winning  back  his  lost  stronghold,  set  forth  by  night  for 
the  New  Castle  at  the  head  of  thirty  knights.    The  men 
from  the  Malvaisin  watched  and  followed  him,  and  sent 
to  the  men  of  the  New  Castle  to  say  that  he  was  on  the 
way.     Eoiowing  nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  Earl 
Robert  drew  near  to  the  New  Castle  on  a  Sunday,  ex- 
pecting, it  would  seem,  to  be  received  there  with  welcome. 
His  hopes  were  vain ;  he  was  taken,  and  the  more  part 
of  his  followers  also  were  taken,  killed,  or  wounded.   The  He  flees 
version  which  goes  most  into  detail  says  that,  when  he  mou^.^ 
saw  that  he  was  betrayed  by  the  garrison  of  the  New 
Castle,  he  fled,  with  a  part  at  least  of  his  following,  to 
his  own   monastery  at  Tynemouth.      It  is   not   easy 
to  see  how  this  could   be,   unless  he  was  able  either 
to  win  back   the  small  fortress   on  the  neck  of  the 
monastic  peninsula,  or  else  to  climb  up   from  the  sea- 
side at  some  less  steep  or  less  strongly  defended  point 
of  the  height.     But  the  tale  is  so  told  that  there  must  be 
at  least  some  kernel  of  truth  in  it.     We  read  that  the  He  is 
Earl  stood  something  like  a  siege  in  his  own  monastery,  the  nionas- 
He  was  able,  with  his  small  party,  to  defend  himself  in  ^*7. 
it  for  six  days,  and  to  kill  and  wound  many  of  his 
assailants.    At  last,  on  the  sixth  day,  he  himself  received 
a  severe  wound  in  the  leg;  the  whole  of  his  followers 
were  taken,  some  of  them  also  as  wounded  men.     The 
Earl,  himself  among  the  latter,  contrived  to  drag  himself 
to  the  church  of  his  own  rearing,  where  still  lay  the  body 
of  the  Scottish  King  whom  some  looked  on  as  his  victim. 
If  claims  of  sanctuary  were  thought  of,  they  were  not 
allowed,  and  one  who  had  turned  the  consecrated  precinct 
into  a  castle  had  perhaps  little  claim  to  plead  such  privi- 
leges, even  within  his  own  foundation.    Earl  Robert  was  taken,  and 
dragged  away  from  his  own  church,  and  was  kept  in 
prison  to  await  the  King*s  pleasure. 
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CHAP.  V.       A  tale  of  twenty  years  back  now  repeats  itself  in  our 

d  f^^^b  ^'^^'     -^  strong  castle  is  again  defended  by  a  valiant 

Matilda      bride.     As  Norwich,  after  the  revolt  and  flight  of  Ralph 

^^  '    of  Wader,  was  defended  by  Emma  of  Breteuil,  so  Bam- 

burgh,  after  the  revolt  and  capture  of  Robert  of  Mowbray, 

was  defended  by  Matilda  of  Laigle.     Married  just  as  the 

revolt  broke  out,  she  had  had,  we  are  told,  but  little 

taste  of  joyful  or  peaceful  wedlock ;  but  she  was  at  least 

zealous  in  the  cause  of  her  husband.     She  had  Morel  to 

her  counsellor  and  captain,  and  the  two  held  out  in  the 

ancient  stronghold  against  all  attacks.    It  was  now 

November,  winter,  and  King  William  had  come  back  from  Snowdon, 

*^^'         not  covered  with  much  glory.    He  felt  no  mind  to  renew 

the  siege  of  Bamburgh  in  his  own  person ;  but  he  bade 

that  the  captive  Earl  should  be  taken  thither,  and  led 

before  the  walls,  with  the  threat  to  his  wife  and  nephew 

that,  if  the  castle  was  not  at  once  given  up,  the  eyes  of 

its  lord  should  be  then  and  there  seared  out  in  their 

She  yields  sight.     To  this  threat  Matilda  and  Morel  yielded,  and 

husband's  ^^^  gates  of  the  unconquered  fortress  were  thrown  open 

•y^-  to  the  King's  forces.     The  valiant  Countess  thus  saved 

her  husband's  eyes ;  but  his  eyes  were  all  that  she  could 

save.   Robert  was  sent  back  to  prison  at  Windsor,  to  live 

in  bonds,  at  least  for  a  season,  and  in  no  case  to  return 

Later         to  the  rights  and  duties  of  an  earl  or  a  husband.     But 

Robert- two  there  are  two  widely  different  stories  as  to  his  later  fate. 

versions,     ^j^^  locsA  history  of  Saint  Alban's  told  how  one  who, 

however  guilty  towards  others,  was  at  least  a  benefactor 

to  that  house,  was  allowed  to  spend  his  remaining  days 

as  a  monk  within  its  walls.     At  Saint  Evroul  a  widely 

different  tale  was  believed.    It  was  there  recorded  by  the 

contemporary  writer  that  Robert  survived  his  capture 

thirty  years,  but  that  the  whole  of  that  time  was  passed 

in  hopeless  imprisonment.     If  so,  he  must  have  been 

looked  on  as  dangerous  by  the  calm  prudence  of  Henry 
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no  less  than  by  the  wrath  or  the  revenge  of  Rufus.    The    chap.  v. 
story  indeed  runs  that  his  imprisonment  was  deemed  so 
irrevocable  that  it  was  held  to  amount  to  a  civil  death. 
The  once  proud  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  counted 
to  have  passed  away  from  among  men  as  much  as  if  the 
grave  had  closed  over  him  alongside  of  Malcolm  in  his 
own  Tynemouth.     By  a  special  permission  from  Pope  Later 
Paschal,  Matilda  was  allowed  to  marry  again,  as  though  M^tiida^; 
she  had  been  his  widow  and  not  his  wife.     Niffel  of^®''*?^^"^ 

o  martiage 

Albini  became  her  second  husband ;  but,  after  the  death  and 
of  her  brother  Gilbert  of  Laigle,  he  thought  he  could 
better  himself  by  marriage  in  another  quarter.  His 
marriage  with  Matilda  was  declared  void,  not  on  the 
ground  that  Robert  was  alive,  but  because  of  some 
kindred,  real  or  alleged,  between  Robert  and  Nigel.  The 
papal  dispensation  must  have  been  badly  drawn,  if  it  did 
not  provide  for  the  lesser  irregularity  as  well  as  for  the 
greater.  Of  Matilda  we  hear  no  more ;  Nigel  took  him 
another  wife  of  the  house  of  Goumay.  Gerard  had  by 
that  time  died  on  his  way  to  the  crusade;^  his  widow 
Eadg}i,h  had  married  again,  and  their  son  Hugh  was  lord 
of  Goumay.  Their  daughter,  who  inherited  the  name  of 
Gundrada  from  her  mother  s  mother,  took  the  place  of  the 
forsaken  Matilda,  who  was  thus  left  in  a  strange  plight, 
as  the  widow,  so  to  speak,  of  two  living  husbands. 

Meanwhile  her  partner  in  the  defence  of  Bamburgh,  Morel 
Morel,  the  nephew  and  steward  of  the  fallen  Earl,  made  King's 
his  peace  with  the  King  by  naming  all  who  had  any  share  evidence. 
in  the  late  conspiracy.     Not  a  few  men  of  high  rank, 
clerical  and  lay,  were  accused  by  him.'^   The  time  of  the 
Midwinter  Gemot  drew  nigh,  at  which  the  offenders  would 

*  Will.  Gem.  viii.  8.     See  vol.  i.  p.  552. 

*  Florence  says  only,  "Moreal  vero  factic  traditionis  causam  regi  detexit." 
The  Chronicler  is  fuller ;  "  Mureal  wearS  \>&  on  \>e»  cyngea  hirede,  and  )>urh 
hine  wurdon  man^e,  segSer  ge  gehadode  and  eac  Isewede,  geypte  )>e  mid 
heora  nede  on  pea  cynges  unheldan  wsron.*' 
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CHAP.  V.   regularly  be  brought  for  trial.    The  King's  prisons  were 
fuU,^  and  he  determined  that  the  gaol  delivery  should  be  a 
Christmas   striking  and  a  solemn  one.   The  Assembly  of  that  Christ- 
ie-1096.  nias-tide  was  to  be  a  Mickle  OemSt  indeed,  a  Gemot  like 
those  which  had  gathered  in  King  Eadward's  day  beneath 
the  waUs  of  London  and  in  King  William's  day  upon  the 
plain  of  Salisbury.    A  summons  of  special  urgency  went 
forth,  bidding  all  men  who  held  any  land  of  the  King,  if 
they  wished  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  King's  peace,  to 
come  to  his  court  at  the  appointed  time.^     The  call  was 
answered.    The  appointed  place  of  meeting  was  Windsor, 
and  there  the  Assembly  came  together.    But  the  business 
to  be  done  needed  a  longer  time  than  the  usual  twelve  days 
of  Christmas,  and  the  gathering  was  greater  than  the  royal 
Adjourned  castle  and  its  courts  could  hold.     The  work  began  at 
Windsor  to  Windsor ;  but  an  adjournment  was  needed,  and  on  the 
Jwiu^'*^    octave  of  the  Epiphany  in  the  opening  year  we  find  the 
13, 1096.     King  and  his  Witan  at  Salisbury.^    The  wide  fields  which 
had  seen  the  great  review  and  the  great  homage  in  the 
days  of  the  elder  William  could  alone  hold  the  crowd 
which  came  together  to  share  in  the  great  court  of  doom 
which  was  now  holden  by  the  younger. 

Consti-  The  Qemdt  of  this  winter,  and   specially  the  strict 

importonce  g^i^^ral  summons  sent  forth  by  the  King,  are  of  high 
of  the         constitutional  importance.     They  show  how,  even  under 

meeting.  *  .       .         1   /. 

such  a  king  as  Rufus,  the  old  constitutional  forms  went 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1095.  "  J?a  se  cyng  sums  ser  jwre  tfde  h^t  on  hseftnetSe 
gebringan." 

'  lb.  "  Sy 50an  swilSe  gemahlioe  ofer  eall  )>i8  land  beodan,  ))8et  ealle  ]»a  ]>e 
of  ))am  cynge  land  heoldan,  eallswa  hi  fri'Ses  weor^e  beon  woldan,  padt  hi 
on  hi  rede  to  tide  waeron." 

'  The  change  of  place  seems  clear  from  the  Chronicle.  The  entry  for 
1096  begins ;  **  On  jtiaon  geare  heold  se  cyng  Willelm  bis  hired  to  X^ee 
msBssan  on  Windleeoran,  and  Willelm  bisoop  of  Donholme  ))aer  forSferde 
to  geares  dsege.  And  on  Octab'  Epyphafl  wses  se  cyng  and  ealle  his  witan 
on  Searbyrig."    Florence  is  to  the  same  effect.     See  vol.  i.  p.  54a. 
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on.  They  show  how  great  is  the  error  of  those  who  dream   chap.  v. 
that  the  Norman  kingship  in  England  was  as  thorough  a 
despotism  in  form  as  it  undoubtedly  was  in  substance. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  as  in  the  sixteenth,  the  whole  Con- 
future  of  English  history  turned  on  the  fact  that  consti-  the^okT*^ 
tutional  forms  still  went  on,  that  assemblies  were  still  ^'^'™*- 
brought  together,  even  if  they  came  together  for  little 
more  than  to  register  the  edicts  of  the  King.^     So  now 
Rufus  himself,  when  about  to  make  a  great  display  of 
kingly  power,  specially  summons  no  small  part  of  the 
nation  to  take  a  share  in  his  acts.     On  the  one  hand,  Import  of 
the  need  of  the  summons  shows  that,  unless  at  some  moiw!™" 
specially  exciting  moment,  men  did  not  flock  eagerly  to 
such  gatherings.^    On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  of  the 
summons  shows  that  kings  then  knew,  that  Rufus  him- 
self knew,  that  the  gathering  of  such  an  assembly  was 
both  a  sign  and  a  source,  not  of  weakness  but  of  strength, 
on  the  part  of  the  kingly  power.^    But  in  the  form  of 
the  summons  we  may  see  that  the  assembly,  though  still 
large,  is  gradually  narrowing.     The  summons  goes,  not  Tenants-in- 
to  all  freemen,  not  to  all  land-owners,  but  only  to  the  snmmoned. 
King's  tenants-in-chief.     These,  it  must  be  remembered,  Their  great 

,  1      I       •      1     T         11  number. 

were  a  very  large  body,  including  land-owners  on  every 
scale,  from  the  greatest  to  the  smallest.  And  it  must 
be  further  remembered  that  in  this  body  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  influential  members  were  strangers  by 
birth,  but  that  a  great  numerical  proportion,  most 
likely  a  numerical  majority,  were  natives.  The  King's 
thegn,  who  had  kept  a  scrap  of  his  old  estate,  was 
as  much  a  member  of  the  court  as  Earl  Hugh  of 
Shrewsbury  or  Earl  Walter  of  Buckingham,  though  he 
was  not  so  likely  to  be  listened  to  in  any  debate  that 
might  arise  as  Earl  Hugh  or  Earl  Walter  was.     Still 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  pp.  394,  406. 
•  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  102  ;  vol.  v.  p.  415.  *  lb.  vol.  v.  p.  420. 
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CHAP.  V.    the  special  summons  to  the  King's  tenants-in-chief  marks 
a  change ;  it  marks  the  growth  of  the  new  ideas.    The 
immediate  reason  was   doubtless   to  be   found  in   the 
main  object  for  which   the  Assembly   came   together. 
The  main  work  of  the  earlier  Gemot  of  Salisbury  was 
that  all  men  in  the  realm,  of  whatever  lord  they  held, 
Comparison  should  become  the  men  of  the  King.     William  the  Qreat 
Conqueror's  therefore  summoned  the  men  of  other  lords,  who  had 
aoubu**    ^^^  ^P  ^  ^^^^  moment  been  his  own  men,  who  owed 
obedience  to   him   as  head  of  the   kingdom,  but  who 
was  not  bound  to  him  by  any  more  personal  tie.    He 
summoned  them  in  order  that  they  might  bind  them- 
selves to  him  by  that  personal  tie,  that  they  might  become 
his  men  as  well  as  his  subjects.     But  the  main  work  of 
the  present  Qem6t  was  to  sit  in  judgement  on  a  crowd  of 
offenders,  of  various  ranks  and  orders,  but  all  of  whom 
were  likely  to  be  tenants -in-chief  of  the  King.     Accord- 
ing to  the  notions  which  were  coming  in,  the  right  court 
for  their  trial  was  the  court  of  their  peers,  their  fellow 
tenants-in-chief.    The  King,  who  could  summon  whom  he 
would,  who  sometimes  summoned  few  and  sometimes  many, 
this  time,  for  this  special  purpose,  summoned  the  whole 
body  of  his  tenants-in-chief,  great  and  small,  and  sum- 
Effecte  of    moned  no  others.  But,  as  every  summons  tends  practically 
of  8^-^     to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  are  not  summoned,  this 
°*^°*"         summons  of  a  particular  class  marks  a  stage  in  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  Assembly  shrank  up  from  the  crowd 
which  decreed  the  restoration  of  Godwine  to  a  House  of 
Lords  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.^    Still  the  actual 
gathering,  even  of  the  summoned  members  only,  must 
Action       have   been   very  great.     When   it   came   together,   the 

of  the 

Assembly.  Assembly  must  have  followed  the  same  law  as  all  other 
assemblies  of  that  age.  Practically  it  decreed  as  the 
King  willed ;  only  a  few  of  the  great  men  were  likely  to 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  408, 
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say  anything  to  guide  the  King's  will ;  the  mass  of  the    chap.  v. 
assembly  were  not  likely  to  do  more  than  to  make  the 
King's  acts  their  own  by  crying  Yea,  Yea.     We  must 
however  remember  that  they  had  not  the  slightest  temp- 
tation to  cry  Nay,  Nay.     The  mass  of  the  inhabitants  No  general 
of  the  land,  Norman  and  English  alike,  were  not  likely  ^dththe^ 
to  have  the  faintest  sympathy  with  any  one  who  really  *«'"*®*^- 
had  a  share  in  the  late  treason.     The  only  question  was 
whether  any  were  accused  who  had  no  share  in  it.    In 
the  case  of  those  who  were  charged  only  with  con- 
spiracy and  not  with  open  revolt,  this  might  easily  be. 
Otherwise  the  Red  King,  in  the  vengeance  which  he 
now  took,  did  no  more  than  justice,  as  justice  was  deemed 
in  his  day.    But  his  justice  was  far  sharper  than  the 
justice  of  the  old  kings,  far  sharper  than  the  justice 
of  his  father.     And  the  tone  in  which  the  story  is  told 
implies  that  men  at  the  time  felt  that  it  was  so. 

One  of  the  great   men   of  the  realm,  who,  whether  Sickness  of 
guilty  or  not,  seems  to  have  been  at  least  suspected,  died,  of  Durha^. 
while  the  Assembly  was  in  session,  before  any  formal 
charge  had  been  brought  against  him.   Before  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  came  to  Windsor,  it  was  known  in  his  own 
diocese  that  he  had  not  long  to  live.    One  of  his  knights,  Portents 
Boso   by  name,   had,   while   lying  under  a  dangerous  hlg^deathf 
sickness,  been  favoured  with  trances  and  visions,  which 
told  him   much  that  was  comforting  about  the  monks 
of  Durham,   and  much  that   was   fearful  about   other 
folk.      He   saw    the   old  inhabitants    of   the  land,   he 
saw   the   new  French  settlers,  above   all,  he  saw   the 
priests*  wives— these   seem   to   be   looked   on  as  three 
classes  of  offenders,  gradually  increasing  in  blackness — 
suffering  each  a  grievous  doom.^     His  visions  about  the 

^  The  vision  of  Boso  filk  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  Simeon's 
Durham  history.     He  sees  first,  "  Per  campum  latissimuni  totius  hujus  pro- 
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CHAP.  V. 


Hi8 

work  at 
Durham. 

Io8.^ 

1093. 


He  is  sum- 
moned to 
take  his 
trial. 


Bishop  himself  might  perhaps  point  to  an  intermediate 
destiny ;  at  all  events  they  were  understood  as  implying 
his  speedy  death.^  His  work  perhaps  was  done.  Thir- 
teen years  before  he  had  filled  the  church  of  Durham 
with  monks  ;^  three  years  before  he  had  begun  the  great 
work  of  its  rebuilding ;  and,  by  pressing  it  on  with  almost 
incredible  speed,  he  had  carried  it  on  so  far  as  to  set 
an  example  of  unsurpassed  grandeur  in  its  own  style,  an 
example  which  his  own  monks  could  not  follow,  but 
which  Randolf  Flambard  could.^  William  of  Saint- 
Calais  came  to  the  Gemot,  and  was  summoned  by  the 
King  to  appear  to  take  his  trial.^    He  pleaded  sickness 

vincice  indigenan  congregates,  qui  equis  admodum  pinguibus  sedentes,  et 
longas,  sicut  soliti  sunt,  hastas  portantes.  earumque  collisione  magnum 
&cientes  strepitum,  multa  ferebantur  superbia."  One  might  have  taken 
these  mounted  spearmen  for  Normans;  but  we  read,  "Multo  majori 
quam  priores  superbia  secuti  sunt  Francigense,  qui  et  ipsi  frementibus  equis 
subvecti  et  universo  armorum  genere  induti,  equorum  frementium  sonitu 
et  armorum  collisione  immanem  late  faciebant  tumultum."  Lastly  came 
the  worst  class  of  all ;  '*  Deinde  per  eztensum  aliquot  miliariis  campnm 
innumeram  feminarum  multitudinem  intueor,  quarum  tantam  turbam  dum 
admirarer,  eas  presbyterorum  uzores  esse  a  ductore  meo  didici.  Has, 
inquit,  miserabiles  et  illos  qui  ad  sacrificandum  Deo  consecrati  sunt,  nee 
taiiien  illecebris  camalibus  involvi  metuerunt,  vse  sempitemum  et  gehenna- 
liuin  flammarum  atrocissimus  expectat  cruciatus."  But  how  vast  must 
have  been  the  number  of  priests  in  the  bishopric,  if  tiieir  wives,  seem- 
ingly not  on  horseback,  filled  up  so  much  room.  The  monks  of  Durham, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  seen  in  a  beautiful  flowery  plain,  all  except  two 
sinners,  whose  names  are  not  given,  but  who  were  to  be  reported  to  the 
Prior  in  order  that  they  might  repent. 

^  The  nature  of  the  omen  does  not  seem  very  clear ;  **  In  loco  vastse  ac 
tetrse  solitudinis,  magna  altitudine  dommu  totam  ex  ferro  fabrifactam 
aspexi,  cujus  janua  dum  ssepius  aperiretur  ssepiusque  clauderetur,  ecce 
Bubito  episcopus  Willelmus  efferens  caput,  ubinam  Gosfridus  monachus 
asset  a  me  quaesivit.*'  This  monk  Greoffrey  must  surely  be  the  same  as  the 
one  we  heard  of  before  as  concerned  in  Bishop  William's  former  troubles 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  116),  This  gives  the  confirmation  of  an  undesigned  coinci- 
dence to  that  story. 

'  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  674. 

'  lb.  vol.  V.  p.  631. 

*  It  is  curious  that,  while  the  Durham  writer  implies  the  summons  by 
the  use  of  the  word  "placitum"  in  the  account  of  Boso's  vision,  he  g^ves 
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as  his  excuse  for  not  appearing.     Rufus  declared,  with    chap.  v. 
his  usual  oath,  that  the  excuse  was  a  feigned  one.^     It  He  rickeib* 
was  however  thoroughly  real.    Bishop  William  was  sick,  ^cember 
and  sick  unto  death.     He  was  smitten  on  the  day  of  the  l^'  ^^9S- 

"^  January  I, 

Nativity,  and  died  on  the  day  of  the  Circumcision.^     He  1096- 
was  comforted  in  his  sickness  by  the  presence  and  ex-  ?*^ ,  ,   . 

•^  \  death-bed. 

hortations  of  several  of  his  brother  bishops  who  had 
come  together  for  the  business  of  the  Assembly.  There 
was  Anselm  whom  he  had  withstood  at  Bockingham; 
there  was  his  own  metropolitan  Thomas ;  there  was 
Walkelin  of  Winchester ;  there  was  John  of  Bath,  born, 
like  himself  and  Anselm,  beyond  the  bounds  either  of 
England  or  of  Normandy.  These  prelates  debated  con-  Debate  as 
ceming  the  place  of  his  burial.  They  argued  that  he  buiyfng- 
who  had  done  such  great  things  for  Saint  Cuthberht's  P^*^- 
abbey  should  be  buried  in  the  place  of  highest  honour 
within  its  walls.  He  himself  declined  any  such  place. 
He  would  be  no  party  to  any  breach  of  Saint  Cuth- 
berht's  own  rule,  which  forbade  that  any  man  should  be 
buried  within  his  minster.^  The  bishops  therefore  ruled 
that  he  should  be  buried  in  the  chapter-house,  so  that 
his  monks,  when  they  came  together,  should  have  the 
tomb  of  their  founder  ever  before  their  eyes.^    So  it  was ; 

no  account  of  the  summons  in  his  own  narrative.  The  gap  is  filled  up  by 
WaiLim  of  Malm^bury,  Gest.  Pont.  273  ;  "  Non  multo  post  orto  inter  ipsum 
et  regera  discidio,  legritudine  procubuit  apud  Gloecestram.  Ibi  tunc  erat 
curia,  et  jussus  est  episcopus  exhiberi,  ut  causam  suam  defensaret."  The 
place  of  King  William's  sickness  in  1093  is  here  confounded  with  the  place 
of  Bishop  William*8  sickness  in  1096.  But  Gloucester  was  the  right  place 
for  holding  the  Gemdt,  though  it  was  held  at  Windsor. 

'  Will.  Malms,  u.  s.  "  Cui  cum  responsum  esset  infirmitate  detineri 
quo  minus  veniret :  '  Per  vultum  de  Luca  fingtt  se,'  inquit.  Enimvero  ille 
vera  valitudine  correptus  morti  propinquabat." 

'  Sim.  Dun.  Hist.  Eccl.  Dun.  iv.  10.  We  have  already  had  the  date  of 
bis  death  in  the  Chronicle.     He  died  "instante  hora  gallicantus.'* 

•  See  Simeon,  u.  s.,  and  Will.  Malms.  Gest.  Pont.  273.  The  names  of  the 
bishops  come  from  Simeon. 

*  Simeon,  u.  b.     "Placuit  ergo  illis,  ut  in  capitulo  tumulari  deboret, 
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CHAP.  v.   he  was  borne  to  Durham,  and  there  laid  in  the  place 
?®.**, .      which  the  bishops  had  chosen  for  him,  amons:  the  tears 

bunedin  ^  *  . 

tiiechapter-  and  wailings  of  the  brotherhood  which  he  had  founded, 
any  one  of  whom,  we  are  told,  would  gladly  have  died 
for  him.^ 


house. 


SentenooB 
of  the 
Gem<5t. 


Hugh  of 
Shrews* 
buiy 
buys  his 
pardon. 


This  touching  picture  of  the  death  which  ended  the 
varied  life  of  William  of  Saint-Calais  comes  as  an 
episode  in  the  middle  of  the  stern  doings  of  the  Qem6t 
of  Windsor  and  Salisbury.  The  Red  King  did  not  bear 
the  sword  in  vain.  Yet,  if  his  justice  was  sharp  towards 
those  whom  it  did  smite,  it  was  certainly  somewhat 
capricious,  or  at  least  guided  by  expediency,  with  regard 
to  those  whom  it  smote  and  those  whom  it  failed  to 
smite.  Some  of  the  offenders  were  men  of  the  highest 
rank,  some  even,  it  is  implied,  of  the  rank  of  Earl.  But 
these  powerful  rebels,  ashamed  and  weakened  by  the  fall 
of  their  brother  of  Northumberland,  were  now  deemed 
fitting  objects  of  mercy.  By  the  advice  of  the  Wise 
Men,  they  were  spared  a  public  trial ;  ^  but  some  of  them 
were  made  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  being  left  safe  in 
life,  limb,  and  estate.  One  is, mentioned  by  name.  Earl 
Hugh  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  at  least  suspected  of  a 
share  in  the  plot,  was  dealt  with  privately  by  the  King 

quatenus  in  loco  quo  fratres  cotidie  congregarentur,  viso  ejus  sepulchro, 
carissimi  patris  memoria  in  eorum  oordibus  cotidie  renovaretur."  William 
of  Malmesbury  speaks  to  the  same  effect.  But  no  amount  of  good 
works  could  save  him  from  being  crushed  by  Wyatt  and  the  Durham 
Chapter. 

^,  Simeon  is  eloquent  on  the  grief  at  his  death ;  **  Nullus  enim,  ut  reor, 
tunc  inter  illos  erat,  qui  non  illius  vitam,  si  fieri  posset,  sua  morte  redimere 
vellet."  The  puzzling  contradictions  as  to  the  character  of  this  bishop  follow 
him  to  the  grave. 

^  Orderic  (704  D)  speaks  of  the  "consules  et  consulares  viri,"  who  were 
known  to  have  had  a  shi^  in  the  conspiracy,  and  were  now  ashamed  of 
themselves;  *'Porro  hsc  subtiliter  rex  comperiit,  et  conmdtu  sapienium 
hujusmodi  viris  pepercit.  Nee  eos  ad  judicium  palam  provocavit,  ne  furor 
in  pejus  augmentaretur/*  &c. 
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as  his  father  had  been  at  Arundel.^    He  bought  his  ohap.  v. 
restoration  to  favour  at  the  high  price  of  three  thousand 
pounds.^    Roger  of  Lacy  lost  his  lands  and  was  ban-  Roger  of 
ished,  as  he  would  have  been  in  the  days  of  King 
Eadward,  and  his  possessions  were  given  to  his  loyal 
brother  Hugh.    But  heavier  penalties,  unknown  in  King 
Eadward's  days,  were  in  store  for  others  of  the  con- 
spirators, including  one  of  the  loftiest  descent.    At  the 
adjourned  meeting  at  Salisbury,  Geoflfrey  of  Baynard,  January 
bearing  a  name  famous  in  London  city,  appealed  no  less 
a  man  than  William  of  Eu  of  treason  against  the  King, 
of  conspiring  to  slay  him,  and  to  give  his  crown  to 
Stephen  of  Champagne.^   The  charge  was  denied,  and,  Colnbat  of 
as  both  parties  Were  Frenchmen,  the  trial  was,  by  theBaynaS*^ 
law  of  the  Conqueror,  referred  to  the  wager  of  battle,  f^^^^l^i 
The  judicial  combat  which  followed  is  memorable  in  the 
history  of  the  time,  and  forms  one  of  the  landmarks  in 
our  early  jurisprudence. 

On  the  plain  of  Salisbury  the   combatants  met,  and  Defeat  of 
William  of  Eu  was  overthrown.*     By  the  laws  of  thCofEu*'" 
combat  his  defeat  was  full  evidence  of  his  guilt.     But 
what  was  to  be  his  punishment?     Save  the  case  of  the 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  6i. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  704  C.  "Hugonem,  Scrobesburensium  coniitem,  privatiin 
affiiius  corripuit,  et  acceptis  ab  eo  tribus  miUibus  libris,  in  amicitiani  callide 
recepit." 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1096.  "  pfsr  beteah  Gosfrei  Barnard  Willebn  of  Ou  \>ea 
cynges  mstg.  )>eet  he  heafde  gebeon  on  )>e8  cynges  swicdome."  So  Florence. 
Stephen's  name  is  not  here  mentioned ;  but  we  have  already  seen  (see  p.  39) 
what  the  exact  charge  was,  and  Odo,  Stephen's  father,  is  significantly  men- 
tioned  just  after. 

*  The  Chronicle  seems  to  make  the  accuser  the  challenger;  "And  hit 
him  ongefeaht,  and  hine  on  orreste  ofercom,  and  syffSan  he  ofercumeu 
w»i,  him  het  se  cyng  ))a  eagan  ut  addn,  and  sy))'San  belisnian."  But 
perhaps  the  meaning  is  really  the  same  as  in  the  account  of  William  of 
Malmeflbury  (iv.  319);  "  Willelmus  de  Ou,  proditionis  apud  regem  accusatus 
delatoremque  ad  duellum  provocans,  dum  se  segniter  expurgat,  csecatus  et 
extesticulatus  est."  Orderic  says  merely,  **  palam  de  nequitia  convictus 
fuit/'  without  saying  how. 
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CHAP.  V.  beheading  of  Waltheof,  there  was  no  precedent  in  the 
ordinary  jurisprudence  either  of  England  or  of  Normandy 
for  any  sentence  harsher  than  banishment,  forfeiture,  and 
imprisonment.^  The  older  English  precedents  went  for 
banishment  and  forfeiture.  The  precedents  of  Nor- 
mandy and  of  Norman  rule  in  England  went  for 
imprisonment,  such  an  imprisonment,  it  might  be,  as 
that  of  Robert  of  Mowbray.  For  the  course  actually 
taken  there  was  no  precedent  in  either  land,  unless  it 
were  the  dealings  of  Harold  the  son  of  Cnut  with  the 
Sentence     JEtheling  iElfred.^     The  punishment  decreed  was  that 

of  mutila*  ,  .       ,  ,  , 

tionon       of  bodily  mutilation.     It  is  said  that  this  course  was 
of  Bu*™      proposed  by  Earl  Hugh  of  Chester,  and  that  on  a  sin- 
Urged  by    gular  ground.     William  of  Eu  was  the  husband  of  the 
(;j^tor.      Earl's   sister — her  name  is   not   mentioned.     He  had 
neglected  his  wife,  while  he  had  three  children  by  a 
mistress.^    If  this  was  to  be  ground  for  the  loss  of  eyes 
or  limbs,  the  brothers  of  the  Countess  Ermentrude  would 
have  had  a  right  to  demand  that  the  portly  person  of 
Earl  Hugh  should  be  cut  down  to  a  shapeless  trunk.* 
Feeling       Mutilation,  it  should   be   remembered,  was  a  familiar 
tomutila-   punishment,   a  punishment  which   in   that  generation 
^^^  aroused  no  horror  when  the  persons  so  dealt  with  were 

held  to  be  real  criminals.*  But,  with  that  common  in- 
consistency which  reverses  the  sound  rule  of  smiting  the 
leaders  and  sparing  the  commons,  mutilation,  death,  or 
any  heavy  punishment,  seems  always  to  have  aroused 
horror,  or  at  least  amazement,  when  it  was  inflicted  on 
any  criminal  of  lofty  rank.  Such  things  had  been  done 
in  the  isle  of  Britain  and  out  of  it,  but  hardly  by  the 

'  Unless  anything  special  was  done,  or  meant  to  be  done,  to  Grimbald 
after  the  siege  of  Brionne.     See  N.  G.  vol.  ii.  pp.  270-273. 

'  See  N.  C.  vol.  i.  pp.  490,  491,  496. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  704  C.  "  Hoc  niminim  Hugone  Gestrensium  oomite  pertulit 
instigante,  cujus  sororem  habebat,  sed  congruam  fidem  ei  non  servaverat." 

*  See  his  character  in  N.  G.  vol.  i  v.  p.  490.  ^  See  N.  G.  vol.  v.  p.  1 59. 
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solemn  sentence  of  the  King  of  the  English  at  the  head  chap.  v. 
of  his  Witan«  But  now  William  of  £u  was  blinded,  and 
underwent  a  fouler  mutilation  as  well.^  His  sentence 
was  seemingly  carried  out  at  Salisbury,  perhaps  in  sight 
of  the  assembly.  Are  we  to  infer  that  any  show  of  in- 
dignation was  called  forth  by  the  bloody  sight,  when  we 
read  directly  afterwards  that  some  of  the  lord  of  Eu's 
fellow-sufferers  were  taken  to  London,  and  were  blinded 
or  otherwise  mutilated  there  1  ^ 

If  we  may  trust  a  tale  to  be  found  in  one  of  those  Story  of 
secondary  writers  who  often  preserve  scraps  of  truth,  Hesdin. 
another  accused  man  appealed  to  the  wager  of  battle 
with  better  luck  than  William  of  Eu.  This  was  Amulf 
of  Hesdin,  a  man  whose  name  is  familiar  enough  to  us 
in  Domesday,  though  it  does  not  call  up  any  distinct 
personal  idea  like  the  King's  imlucky  kinsman.^  He 
is  set  before  us  as  a  man  of  great  bodily  stature, 
brave  and  active,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  large  posses- 
sions, out  of  which  he  and  his  wife  Emmeline  had  made 
gifts  to  the  abb^  of  Gloucester.*  He  was  charged,  un- 
justly and  enviously  we  are  told,  with  the  same  crime  as 
the  rest.^     He  defended  himself  by  his  champion,  who  His 

J   !_•     1      j»     •  V  xi_         •  « innocence 

proved  his  lord  s  mnocence  by  overthrowmg  a  man  of  proved  by 
the  King  8  who  was  matched  against  him.^     But  Arnulf  °**^®- 

*  All  the  accounts  agree  as  to  the  punishment.  Florence  says  specially, 
**  oculos  eruere  et  testiculos  abecidere ;"  so  it  was  the  worst  form  of  blinding. 
The  Hyde  writer  (301)  employs  an  euphemism;  **Kex  oculis  privavit  et 
per  omnia  inutilem  reddidit.** 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  IC93.  '*  And  sume  man  to  Lundene  Isdde,  and  )K»r 
apilde.**  This  last  word  seems  to  imply  mutilation  of  any  kind,  whether 
blinding  or  any  other.      '  '  See  N.  C.  vol  iv.  p.  30. 

*  Their  names  come  over  and  over  again  in  the  Gloucester  Cartulary.  See 
the  Index. 

'  Liber  de  Hyda,  301.  "Emulfus  de  Hednith  [sic],  statura  procerus, 
industria  summus,  possessionibus  suffiiltus,  apud  regem  tam  in  juste  quam 
invidioee  est  accu.satus." 

*  lb.  **  Deoique  cum  se  bello  legitime  per  unum  ex  suis  contra  unum  ex 
hominibuB  rirgis  facto  defendisset  atque  vidsset.** 

VOL.  U.  ¥ 
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CHAP.  V.   was  80  stirred  up  with  wrath  and  grief  at  the  unjust 
charge,  that,  notwithstanding  the  King's  entreaties  to 
stay,  he  threw  up  all  the  lands  that  he  held  of  him,  and 
He  goes     left  England  for  ever.^    Before  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
Crusade,     Crusade  offered  him  worthy  occupation  elsewhere.     He 
marched  with  the  Christian  host  as  far  as  Antioch ;  he 
there  fell  sick,  and  declined  all  medical  help ;  none  should 
heal  him  save  Him  for  whose  sake  he  had  gone  on  pil- 
grimage.   Amulf,  professing  the  opposite  doctrine  to  Asa 
and  dies,     of  Judah,  fared  no  better  than  that  king.     Antioch  was 

the  last  stage  reached  by  the  armed  pilgrim  of  Hesdin.* 

Confiflca-         Amulf,  according  to  this  story,  became  landless,  as  far 

UndB.        *®   England  was  concerned,  by   his   own  act     Others 

imderwent  the  same  loss  by  sentence,  it  seems,  of  the 

Assembly.     Count  Odo  of  Champagne  and  many  others 

lost  their  lands.^    In  one  case  only  does  death  seem  to 

William  of  have    been    inflicted.     William   of   Alderi,   cousin   and 

condemned  Steward  of  William  of  Eu,  was,  as  the  Chronicle  tells  us, 

to  death,     "hanged  on  rood."*     This  somewhat  startling  formula 

doubtless  means  nothing  but  ordinary  hanging;  but  it 

seemingly  marks  hanging   of  any  kind  as   something 

which  was  not  ordinary.    As  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 

William  of  Alderi  we  have  contradictory  accounts.     One 

weighty  authority  declares  him  to  have  been  a  sharer  in 

the  plot.^     Others  class  him  among  many  brave  and 

'  Liber  de  Hyda,  301 .  "  Tanto  dolore  et  ira  est  commotus  ut,  abdicatiB  om- 
nibus qu»  regis  erant  in  Anglia,  ipso  rege  invito  et  oontradicente,  diacederet." 

'  lb.  302.  "  Vinci t  Dominus,  quare  medicos  me  non  continget,  nisi  ille 
pro  cujus  amore  banc  peregrinationem  suscepi." 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1096.  "  Dsr  wear^  eao  Eoda  eorl  of  Campaine,  ]mb8  cynges 
a^um,  and  manege  o9re,  belende."  Florence  says ;  *'  Comitem  Odonem  de 
Campania,  prs^dicti  scilicet  Stephani  patrem,  Philippum  Rogeri  Scrobbes- 
byriensis  comitis  filium,  et  quosdam  alios  traditionis  participes,  in  custodiam 
posuit." 

*  lb.  "And  his  stiward  Willelm  hsette  se  wies  his  modrian  sunn,  het  se 
cyng  on  rode  ah6n.'* 

^  Flor.  Wig.  1097.  "  Dapifenim  illins  Willelmum  de  Alderi,  filium  amita 
illins,  traditionis  conscium,  juesit  rex  suspendi.'* 
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guiltless  men  who  were  ruined  by  the  charges  brought  by  chap.  v. 
Morel  and  by  QeoflFrey  of  Baynard.^    Guilty  or  innocent, 
he  was,  we  are  told,  a  man  of  high  birth,  goodly  presence, 
and  lofty  spirit.^    He  was  moreover  the  Kings  gossip, 
bound  to  him  by  the  same  tie  which  bound  Morel  to 
Malcolm.     We  thus  incidentally  learn  that  there  were 
those  whom  William  Rufus  had  held  at  the  font,  and  for 
whose  Christian  faith  and  Christian  life  he  had  pledged 
himself.     But  the  spiritual  kindred  went  for  nothing 
with  the  Red  King.     Many  of  the  great  men  are  said  to  The  Kin? 
have  earnestly  begged  for  the  life  of  William  of  Alderi,  gpare  him. 
and  to  have   striven  to  move  the  Bang's  greed  by  a 
mighty  bribe.      The  Conqueror   had   refused  Harold's 
weight  in  gold  as  the  price  of  his  Christian  burial; 
his  son  refused  three  times  the  weight  of  William  of 
Alderi,  both  in  gold    and   in  silver,  as  the  price   of 
his  life.^     Why  Rufus  was  so  bent  on  his  death  does 
not  appear;   but  nothing  could  move  him.     It  marks 
the  way  in  which  the  King  s  will  practically  ordered 
everything,  even  in  so  great  an  assembly  of  the  realm  as 
that  which   had   now   come   together,  that  William   of 
Alderi  was  condemned  and  hanged  without  any  attempt 
to  rescue  him,  though  many  believed  him  to  be  guiltless, 
and   though   powerful    men   were    eager   to   save   him. 
When  hope  was  gone,  he  made  an  ending  at  once  as  pious  His  pious 
and,  according  to  the  ideas  of  other  ages,  more  manly 
than  the  ending  of  Waltheof.     He  confessed  his  sins  to 

'  Will.  Malms,  iv.  319.  *'  Plures  ilia  delatio  involvit,  innocentes  plane 
et  probos  viroe.  Ex  his  fuit  Willelmus  de  Alderia,  Bpeciosae  personam  homo 
et  compatt-r  regps."  So  the  Hyde  writer  (301);  "Willelmum  etiam  de 
Aldriato,  ejusdem  Willelmi  dapiferum,  de  eadem  conjuratione  injuste,  ut 
aiant,  accusatum  patibulo  suspend!  pniecepit." 

■  Liber  de  Hyda,  302.  "Erat  enim  idem  corpore  et  animo  et  genere 
pneclarus." 

•  D).  **  Cum  principes  dolore  permoti  .  .  .  .  de  ejus  vita  regem  rogassent, 
Yolentee  eum  ter  auro  et  argento  ponderare,  rex  nullis  precibus,  nullis  mune- 
ribus,  ab  ejus  morte  potuit  averti.*' 

r  2 
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CHAP.  V.  Bishop  Osmund,  and  was,  seemingly  at  his  own  asking, 
scourged  in  the  new-built  minster  and  the  other  churches 
of  the  city  on  the  waterless  hill/  Then  he  gave  away 
his  clothes  to  the  poor,  and  went  naked  or  slightly  clad 
to  the  place  of  hanging,  staining  his  limbs  with  blood  by 
offcen  kneeling  on  the  rough  stones.^  The  Bishop  and  a 
crowd  of  people  followed  him  to  the  place.  He  then  made 
the  most  solemn  protestations  of  his  innocence.  The 
Bishop  sprinkled  him  with  holy  water,  said  the  commenda- 
tory prayer,  and  then  withdrew.^  It  was  not  for  Osmund 
of  Salisbury,  whatever  it  might  have  been  for  Odo  of 
Bayeux  or  Greoflfrey  of  Coutances,  to  look  on  what  was 
next  to  come.  The  work  of  death  was  then  done,  and  all 
who  beheld  wondered  that  not  a  groan  escaped  the  victim 
as  death  drew  near,  and  not  a  sigh  in  the  act  of  dying.* 

Last  days       There  was  thus  a  marked  difference  in  the  fate  of  the 

^>f  Bu.  kinsmen  and  chief  officers  of  the  two  leaders,  if  leaders 
they  both  were,  in  the  conspiracy.  The  steward  and 
cousin  of  William  of  Eu  was  done  to  death,  while  his 
master  imderwent  a  fate  which  to  modem  ideas  seems 
worse  than  death.  We  are  not  told  how  long  William  of 
Eu  lived  on  in  blindness  and  misery ;  but  his  punishment 
did  not  involve  forfeiture,  at  all  events  not  corruption 
of  blood ;  for  a  few  years  later  we  find  his  son  Henry  in 

End  of  possession  of  his  county.**  The  steward  and  nephew  of 
Robert  of  Mowbray  seems  to  have  gained  but  little  by 

^  WiU.  Malms,  iv.  319.  "Is  patibulo  affigi  jussus,  Osmnndo  episoopo 
Salesbiriae  confes^us,  et  per  omnes  ecclesias  oppidi  flagdJatos  est."  The 
account  in  the  Hyde  Writer  is  to  the  same  effect  as  that  of  William,  bat 
shorter,  and  without  any  verbal  agreement. 

'  lb.  *'Di8f)er8is  ad  inopes  vestibus,  ad  suspendium  nudus  ibat,  deli* 
catam  camem  firequentibus  super  lapides  genuflectionibuK  cruentans." 

'  lb.  "Tunc  dicta  commendatione  animiB,  et  aapersa  aqua  benedicta, 
episoopus  dLscessit." 

*  lb.  "  Die  appensus  est  admirando  fortitudinis  speotaculo,  at  neo  mori- 
turus  gemitum,  nee  moriens  produceret  saspirium.** 

•  WilL  Gem.  viii.  34 ;  Ord.  Vit.  814  A. 
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the  act  which,  if  it  were  formally  allowed  to  be  loyalty  chap  t. 
to  the  King,  was  likely  to  be  far  more  commonly  looked 
on  as  treason  to  his  immediate  lord.  When  he  saw  that 
his  kinsman  and  master  was  condemned  to  life-long 
bonds,  he  left  England,  and  died  in  banishment,  poor  and 
hated  of  all  men.^ 

§  3.     Tke  Conquest  and  Revolt  of  Wales, 

1093-1097. 

These  years,  so  rich  in  events  in  Scotland  and  on  the  Relations 
English  lands  nearest  to  the  Scottish  border,  were  at  ^^^^ 
least  equally  rich  in  events  on  the  other  border  of  the 
English  kingdom,  towards  the  lands  which  were  still 
held  by  the  remnant  of  our  British  predecessors.     Wars 
with  the  Welsh  may  be  looked  for,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  every  reign  during  this  period;  but  in  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus  such  wars  form  a  special  feature,  and  the 
position  which  they  hold  is  a  little  singular.    It  is  plain  Nature  of 
from  the  i^ords  of  the  time,  it  is  still  plainer  from  the  ^are  of 
results,  that  this  reign  was  a  time  of  great  and  lasting  ^^"»- 
advance  at  the  cost  of  the  Britons.    It  was  the  time  when 
large  parts  of  Wales  were  more  or  less  fully  brought 
under  the  authority  of  the  English  crown.    It  is  still  more  Territorial 
distinctly  the  time  when  Norman  adventurers,  subjects  j^^d  mili- 
of  the  English  crown,  carved  out  for  themselves,  as  its  ^*^  ^^" 
vassals,  possessions  and  lordships  within  the  British  land. 
Yet  the  first  impression  which  we  draw  from  the  writers 
who  record  the  British  warfare  of  this  reign  is  that  it 
was  a  time  of  ill  success  on  the  English  side,  especially 
in  those   campaigns  in  which   the   King  himself  took 
a  part.      The   Chronicler   records    an    expedition,  and 
he  sends  up  a  wail  at  its  ill  luck.     Nothing  came  of 

'  Ord.  Vit.  704  C.  **  Morellus,  d(»nino  suo  vinculis  indissolubiter  injecto, 
de  Anglia  moBstus  aufugit,  multasque  regiones  perva^atus  pauper  et  exosus 
in  ezsilio  oonseuuit.** 


8UCCe8S. 
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Effect  of 
the  build- 
ing of 
cafltles. 


CHAP.  V.   it ;  horses  and  men  not  a  few  were  lost ;   the  Welsh 
escaped  to  their  moors  and  mountains  where  no  man 
might  come  at  them.     One  chief  is  put  to  flight  in  a 
battle,  but  the  others  go  on  doing  mischief  all  the  same.^ 
The  same  story  comes  almost  every  year;  one  would 
think  that  the  warfare  of  the  Red  King  with  the  Welsh 
was  a  warfare  than  which  none  was  ever  more  bootless. 
And  a  historian  who  aspires  to  more  of  critical  and 
philosophical  insight  sums  up  the  whole  British  warfare 
of  the  reign  as  a  distinct  case  of  failure.^     Yet  it  is  clear 
from  the  result  that  it  was  not  so.     And  one  passage  in 
the  Chronicle  seems  to  give  us  the  key  to  the  whole 
matter.    "  When  the  King  saw  that  he  could  there  further 
nothing  of  his  will,  he  came  back  into  this  land,  and  took 
rede  that  he  might  let  make  castles  on  the  borders."* 
An  expedition  which   seemed  mere   failure,  in  which 
many  men  and  horses  were  lost,  while  the  Welsh  escaped 
to  moors  and  mountains  with  hardly  any  loss  at  all,  was 
really  successful  in  the  long  run,  if  it  led  to  the  building 
of  a  border  castle.    The  Britons  fled  unhurt  to  their  moun- 
tains;   but  while  they  lurked  in  the  fastnesses  where 
none  might  come  at  them,  the  most  valuable  part  of  their 
land  was  taken  from  them  bit  by  bit.     When  they  came 
down  again  from  the  mountains,  they  found  a  castle  built, 
they  found  so  much  land  as  the  castle  could  protect 

^  See  very  emphatically  in  the  Chronicle,  1097. 

'  Will.  Malms,  iv.  311.  "Contra  Walenses  . .  .  expeditionem  movens, 
nihil  magnificentia  sua  dignum  ezhibuit,  militibus  multis  desiderati?,  ju- 
mentis  interceptis.  Nee  turn  solum,  sed  multotiens,  parva  illi  in  Walenses 
fortuna  fuit,  quod  cuivis  mirum  videatur,  cum  ei  alias  semper  alea  belloruni 
felicissime  arriserit."  This  last  is  hardly  true  of  his  French  and  Cenoman* 
nian  campaigns.  The  writer  goes  on  to  attribute  the  failure  of  Rufus  in 
Wales  mainly  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  to  say  that  Henry  the 
First  found  out  the  right  way  of  dealing  with  the  Welsh,  by  planting  the 
Flemings  in  their  country. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1097.  "Ac  )»  9a  se  cyng  graeah  ]>et  he  nan  )nngc 
his  willes  ^r  gefoi^ian  ne  mihte,  he  ongean  into  ]>ison  lande  f6r,  and  hratSe 
sefter  )>am,  he  be  |iam  gemaeron  castelas  let  gemakian." 

/ 
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changed  into  a  settlement  of  strangers.  The  lands  might  chap.  v. 
be  harried ;  the  castle  might  at  some  favourable  moment 
be  broken  down ;  but  it  was  sure  to  spring  up  again  and 
again  to  do  its  work.  The  lasting  possession  of  the  fertile 
land  had  passed  away  to  the  invaders;  the  moors  and 
mountains  alone  were  left  to  the  sons  of  the  soil. 

The  mention  of  these  Welsh  wars  naturally  carries  us  Welsh 
back  to  the  thought  of  the  great  Welsh  campaign  of  a ^fHw^' 
generation  earlier.     We  see  how  true,  from  one  point  !S^„?^ 

^        ,  ^  '  x-  William 

of  view,  was  the  saying  of  the  next  century  that  none  Rufus. 
since  Harold  had  known  how  to  deal  with  the  Welsh 
as  Harold  had  known.^    As  a  matter  of  military  success, 
the  failures  of  William  Rufiis  stand  out  in  marked  con- 
trast to  <^e  victories  of  Harold.     The  Red  King  had 
no  pillars  to  set  up  to  mark  where  he  had  overcome 
the  Briton  in  open  fight.*    A  single  word  helps  us  to 
at  least  one  part  of  the  cause.     Harold,  in  his  victorious  Use  of 
campaign,  must  have  undergone  some  loss  of  men,  but   ^^^^' 
he  underwent  no  loss  of  horses.     He   found  that  the 
English  tactics    were    not   suited  for    British    warfare, 
and    he    made    his    housecarls    turn    themselves    into 
light-armed  Welshmen.^     But  the  Norman  tactics  were 
still  less  suited  for  British  warfare  than  the  English. 
There  were  places  in  the  moors  and  mountains  which 
the  mailed  housecarl  might  reach,  if  with  difficulty,  but 
which  the  mounted  knight  could  not  reach  at  all.     But 
William  Rufus  does  not  seem  to  have  suited  his  tactics 
to  the  country  as  Harold  had  done;    the  mention  of 
horses   suggests   that  he   repeated  the   old   mistake  of 
Ralph  the  Timid  in  a  worse  shape.*     As  a  matter  of  Immediate 
fighting  then,  Rufus  failed  where  Harold  had  succeeded ;  i^^tlng*" 
but  as  a  matter  of  enduring  conquest,  the  failures  of  ^"^^*^^' 
Rufus  did  more  than  the  successes  of  Harold.     Harold 

>  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  478.  "  lb.  p.  481. 

•  lb.  p.  479.  *  lb.  p.  396. 
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CHAP.  V.  indeed  had    ho  general   schemes  of  Welsh  conquest. 
Different     H^  overthrew  the  Welsh;  but,  except  in  the  districts 

objects  of  * 

Harold  and  which  were  definitely  ceded  to  England,^  he  made  no 

attempt  to  occupy  Wales.     He  gave   back  the  land 

whose  people  he  had  overcome  to  princes  of  their  own 

blood,  bound  to  him  simply  by  their  oath  of  homage.^ 

But  wherever  Rufus  or  his  lords  planted  a  castle,  there 

was  at  once  a  piece  of  Welsh  soil  occupied,  and  a  centre 

made  ready  for  occupying  more.    The  object  of  Harold 

in  short  was  simply  the  defence  of  England ;  the  object 

of  William  Rufus  was  the  conquest  of  Wales. 

Compari-         The  conquest  which  now  began,  that  which  we  may 

conquest     <»11  Cither  the  English  or  the  Norman  Conquest  of  Wales, 

¥^^th?     differed  widely  both  from  the  English  Conquest  of  Britain 

English      and  from  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England.    It  wrought 

and 

Nonnan  far  less  change  than  the  landing  at  Ebbsfleet ;  it  wrought 
onquests.  ^^  more  change  than  the  landing  at  Pevensey.  The 
Briton  of  those  lands  which  in  the  Red  Eling  s  day 
were  still  British  was  gradually  conquered;  he  was 
gradually  brought  under  English  rule  and  English  law ; 
but  he  was  neither  exterminated  nor  enslaved  nor  wholly 
assimilated.  He  still  abides  in  his  ancient  land,  still 
speaking  his  ancient  tongue.  The  English  or  Norman 
Conquest  of  Wales  was  not  a  national  migration,  like 
the  English  Conquest  of  Britain.  Nor  was  it  a  conquest 
wrought  under  the  guise  of  an  elaborate  legal  fiction, 
like  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England.  William  Rufus 
did  not  ask  the  people  of  Wales  to  receive  him  as  their 
own  lawful  king;  he  did  not  give  himself  out  to  all 
♦  mankind  as  the  true  heir  of  Grufiydd  the  son  of  Lly welyn, 
defrauded  of  his  rights  by  perjured  usurpers.  Europe 
had  passed  the  stage  at  which  a  conquest  of  the  earlier 
kind  was  possible;  and  there  was  in  this  case  no  excuse 
or  opportunity  for  a  conquest  of  the  later  kind.    William 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  pp.  483,  707.  ■  lb.  p.  483. 
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RufuB  was  not  a  man  to  seek,  like  his  feither,  to  justify  ch.\f.  v. 
his  acts  by  legal  fictions;  nor  had  he  the  same  room 
for  devising  them  as  his  father  had.  He  had  doubtless, 
with  the  crown  of  the  Old-English  kings,  inherited 
their  claims  to  Imperial  supremacy  over  the  whole 
island ;  he  called  himself  "  Monarch  of  Britain ''  no  less 
than  the  kings  who  had  gone  before  him.^  But  that 
monarchy  gave  him  no  claim  to  bring  the  lands  of  his 
subordinate  princes  under  his  immediate  rule.  If  an  in- 
vasion of  Wales  needed  any  justification  in  the  eyes  of 
William  Rufus  and  his  barons,  that  justification  would 
take  the  shape  of  reprisals.  We  may  be  sure  that  there 
was  no  mom^it  when  the  men  on  the  border,  either  on 
ihe  English  or  the  Welsh  side,  could  not  have  brought 
some  complaint  against  the  other  side  which  might 
have  been  deemed  to  justify  reprisals  by  a  more  scru- 
pulous prince  than  the  Bed  Eang.  But  for  men  like 
the  Norman  adventurers  of  his  day  it  was  enough 
that  a  land  adjoining  to  the  land  which  they  had 
made  their  own  lay  open  to  be  conquered.  Therein  Geographi- 
lay  another  great  difference  between  this  conquest  and  tions  of  the 
either  of  the  other  two  conquests  with  which  we  have  co^^^est. 
compared  it,  in  the  fact  that  the  land  to  be  won  lay 
adjoining  to  the  land  which  was  already  won.  The 
Angles  and  Saxons  wholly  forsook  their  old  homes 
beyond  the  sea,  and,  if  the  Normans  in  England  did  not 
in  the  same  way  wholly  forsake  theirs,  the  sea  at  least 
rolled  between  the  old  home  and  the  new.  But  the 
Norman  whose  lot  was  cast  on  the  Welsh  frontier  of 
England  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  press  on  from  the 
point  where  he  already  was.  He  had  simply  to  add  on 
the  next  field  to  his  own  field,  subject  to  such  resistance 
as  the  actual  occupiers  of  the  next  field  might  be  able 
to    make.     From    this   geographical    cause,  while   the 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  164. 
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CHAP.  V.    Norman  Conquest  of  England  was  in  no  sense  an  ex- 
tension of  Normandy,  the  English  or  Norman  Conquest 
of  Wales  was  in  every  sense  an  extension  of  England. 
Extension  The  Normans  in  England  did  not  bring  Normandy  with 
Sy^^l*"^  them ;  they  had  from  the  very  beginning  to  put  on  more 
quest  and    ^j,  j^gg  fully  the  character  of  Englishmen,  and  to  live 

settlement.  '^  ^  ' 

according  to  English  law.  But  the  Norman  who  from 
England  went  on  into  Wales  had  no  thought  of  putting 
on  the  character  of  a  Welshman  or  of  living  according  to 
Welsh  law.  Wherever  he  settled,  he  most  truly  carried 
England  with  him,  such  as  England  had  been  made  through 
his  own  coming.  But  then  for  a  long  time  he  settled  only 
here  and  there  in  the  British  land.  Where  he  did  settle, 
the  speech,  the  laws,  the  national  life,  of  the  Briton  passed 
away  in  such  sort  as  the  speech,  the  laws,  the  national  life, 
of  the  Englishman  never  at  any  moment  passed  away 
from  England.  But  alongside  of  these  conquered  districts 
there  long  remained  independent  districts,  where  the 
natives  under  their  native  princes  still  bade  defiance  to 
the  invaders.  England  had  already  an  uniform  aspect ; 
it  was  the  old  England  with  certain  changes ;  its  laws 
were  the  laws  of  King  Eadward  with  the  amendments  of 
King  William.  Wales,  for  a  long  while  after  the  time 
with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  was  as  far  from 
Various      uniformity  as  any  land  east   of  the  Hadriatic.     Here 

aI  ATT)  ATI  ^ifl 

in  Wales.  ^*®  ^^  castle  of  the  Norman  lord,  with  his  following, 
Norman,  English,  Flemish,  anything  but  British.  Here 
was  the  newly-founded  town,  with  its  free  burghers,  again 
Norman,  English,  Flemish,  anything  but  British.  Here 
again  was  a  whole  district  from  which  the  Briton  had 
passed  away  as  thoroughly  as  he  had  passed  away  from 
Kent  or  Norfolk,  but  which  the  Norman  had  not  taken 

The  into  his  own  hands.     He  had  found  that  it  suited  his  pur- 

pose to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  hardy  and  industrious 
Fleming,  the  last  wave  of  Low-Dutch  occupation  in  the 
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isle  of  Britain.    And  alongside  of  all,  there  was   the    ohaf.  v. 
still  independent  Briton,  still  keeping  his  moors  and 
mountains,  still  ready  to  pour  down  from  them  upon 
the  richer  lands  which  had  been  his  fathers',  but  which 
had  passed  into  the  stranger's  grasp.     Those  days  have 
long  passed  away ;  for  three  centuries  and  more  Briton 
and  Englishmen  have  been  willing  members  of  a  common 
state?^lling  subjects  of  a  common  sovereign.     But  the 
memory  of  those  days  has  not  passed  away;   it  abides 
in  the  most  living  of  all  witnesses.    England  has  for  ages  Endurance 
spoken  a  single  tongue,  her  own  ancient  speech,  modified  ^elsh 
by  the  coming  of  the  conquerors  of  eight  hundred  years  ago.  language. 
But  in  Wales  the  speech  of  her  conquerors,  the  speech 
of  England,  is  still  only  making  its  way,  slowly  and 
fitfully,  against  the  abiding  resistance  of  that  stubborn 
British  tongue  which  has  survived  three  conquests.^ 

The  results  of  this  state  of  things,  where  so  many  con-  Local  no- 
tending  elements  so  long  stood  side  by  side,  are  still  to  ^ViJes. 
be  seen   on   the   face  of  the   British   land.     The   local 
nomenclature  of  Wales  tells  a  wholly  different  tale  from 
that  of  England.    In  England  the  nomenclature  is  every-  Contrast 
where   essentially  Teutonic ;   we   might  say  that  it  is  ^f  England. 
everywhere  essentially  English ;  for  the  names  given  by 
the  Danes  form  one  class  along  with  those  given  by  the 
Angles  and  Saxons,  as  opposed  either  to  Celtic  survivals 
or  to  Romance  intruders.     Both  these  two  last  classes 
are  in  England  mere  exceptions  to  the  general  law  of 
Teutonic  nomenclature.     But  in  Wales,  while  the  gi-eat  Teutonic 
majority  of  the  names  are  Celtic,  the  Teutonic  names  are  ^^es^"*^  * 
somewhat  more  than  exceptions.     In  some  districts,  as 
I  have  already  said,  they  are  the  all  but  invariable 
rule.     French  names,  too,  though  not  very  common,  are, 
I  think,  less  rare  than  in  England.     Nothing  is  more 

*  "  That  stubborn  British  tongue  which  has  survived  two  conquests,"  is, 
I  think,  a  phrase  of  HaUam^e. 
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CHAP.  ▼. 

PlaoM 
bearing  two 
nameB. 


The  Welsh 
castles. 


Lack  of 
castles  in 
England. 


Houses  in 
England. 


common  than  for  a  place  to  bear  different  names,  accord- 
ing as  English  or  Welsh  is  spoken.  And  these  names 
sometimes  translate  one  another,  and  sometimes  do  not. 
All  this  is  natural  in  a  land  where  distinct  and  hostile 
races  so  long  dwelled  side  by  side,  each  one  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  others.  It  marks  a  kind  of  conquest 
different  alike  from  the  conquest  where  the  conquered 
vanish  from  the  soil  and  from  the  conquest  where  they 
swallow  up  their  conquerors. 

There  is  again  a  visible  feature,  one  so  characteristic  of 
the  scenery  of  Wales  as  to  be  all  but  a  natural  feature, 
which  arises  out  of  the  nature  of  the  conquest  with  which 
we  have  now  to  deal.  The  traveller  who  comes  back,  I  will 
not  say  from  the  land  of  the  Grey  Leagues,  but  &om  that 
nearer  land  of  Maine  with  which  our  tale  will  soon  have 
so  much  to  do,  to  one  of  the  hilly  districts  of  England, 
feels  something  missing  in  the  landscape,  or  in  the 
memories  called  up  by  the  landscape.  On  the  isolated 
hill,  on  the  bluff  which  ends  the  long  ridge,  he  comes 
instinctively  to  look  for  the  shattered  castle  or  for  the 
lines  which  show  that  the  castle  once  stood  there.  It  is 
one  of  the  special  signs  of  what  English  history  has  been, 
one  of  the  signs  which  should  make  us  thankful  that  it 
has  been  what  it  has  been,  that  in  England  those  bluffs, 
those  island  hills,  on  which  the  castle  or  its  traces  can 
still  be  seen,  are  in  truth  few  and  far  between.  After  all 
that  we  hear  of  castles  and  castle-builders,  the  castle  was, 
at  any  moment  of  English  history  save  the  nineteen 
years  of  anarchy,  a  rare  thing  in  England  compared  to 
what  it  was  in  other  lands.  Save  where  there  was  a 
town  to  protect  or  to  keep  in  obedience,  save  where  there 
was  some  special  post  of  military  strength  that  needed  to 
be  guarded,  the  lord  of  an  English  lordship,  in  whichever 
host  his  forefather  had  fought  on  Senlac,  found  that  a 
simple  manor,  sheltered  perhaps  by  some  slight  defence. 
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served  his  purpose  as  well  as  the  threatening  tower.  On  chaf.  v. 
all  the  borderlands  it  was  otherwise ;  the  pele-tower  of  Border 
the  north  is  but  the  Norman  keep  on  a  miniature  scale. 
And,  above  all,  Wales  is,  as  every  one  knows,  pre-emi- 
nently the  land  of  castles.  Through  those  districts  with 
which  we  are  specially  concerned,  castles,  great  and 
unall,  or  the  ruins  or  traces  of  such  castles,  meet  us  at 
every  step.  It  was  needful  to  strengthen  every  height, 
to  guard  every  pass,  while  the  moors  and  mountains,  the 
Asturias  or  the  Tzemagora  of  the  Cymry,  still  remained 
unsubdued.  The  castles  are  in  truth  the  leading  architec- 
tural features  of  the  country ;  the  churches,  mostly  small 
and  plain,  might  themselves,  with  their  fortified  towers, 
almost  count  as  castles.  The  towns,  almost  always  of  The  Welsh 
English  foundation,  were  mostly  small ;  they  were  mill-  ^^^' 
tary  colonies  rather  than  seats  of  commerce.  As  Wales 
had  no  immemorial  cities  like  Exeter  and  Lincoln,  so  she 
had  no  towns  which  sprang  up  into  greatness  in  later 
times,  like  Bristol,  Norwich,  and  Coventry.  Every  me- 
morial of  former  days  which  we  see  in  the  British  land 
reminds  us  how  long  warfare  remained  the  daily  business 
alike  of  the  men  of  that  land  and  of  the  strangers  who 
had  made  their  way  into  it  at  the  sword's  point. 

We  have  seen  that  neither  the  days  of  Eadward  nor  Advance 
the  days  of  the  elder  William  were  days  of  peace  along  a^cesdon*^ 
the  Welsh  border.     The  English  frontier  had  advanced  ^^  R^^s- 
during  both  reigns.     Rhuddlan,^  Montgomery,^  Cardiff,^ 
had  become  border  fortresses  of  England.     An  indefinite 
tract  of  North  Wales  was  held  by  Robert  of  Rhuddlan  ;* 
Radnor  was  an  English  possession;^  the  followers  of  Earl 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  122,  and  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  489. 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  501. 

*  lb.  p.  676. 

*  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  489  ;  V.  p.  109. 

*  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  708 ;  v.  p.  777. 
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CHAP.  V.   Koger  of  Montgomery  had  harried  as  far  as  the  peninsula 

of  Dyfed/     The  whole  land  seems  to  have  made  some 

kind  of  submission  to  William  the  Great  at  the  time 

when  he  made  his  pilgrimage  to  Saint  David's,  and  set 

Robert  of    fr^®  SO  many  of  his  captive  subjects.^    But  real  conquest 

Rhuddlan.  ^^^g  j^^^  seem  to  have  gone  very  fax  beyond  the  border 

fortresses,  as  within  the  march  of  the  Marquess  of 
Rhuddlan  it  did  not  go  very  far  from  the  coast.  In 
the  days  of  the  rebellion  we  have  seen  that  the  hearts 
of  the  Cymry  rose  again,  and  that  they  again  ventured 
on  oflFensive  warfare  with  no  small  eflFect.  They  and  their 
Scandinavian  allies  had  broken  the  power  and  taken  away 
the  life  of  the  man  who  had  so  long  kept  their  northern 

Rhys  ap     tribes  in  awe.    In  that  work  we  have  seen  that  Rhys  ap 

*^  Tewdwr,  the  King  of  Deheubarth,  whose  dominions  took 

in  the  greater  part  of  South  Wales,  had  a  hand.^    Under 

him  Cedivor  seems  to  have  been  the  vassal  prince  of  Dy- 

fed.    The  reign  of  Cedivor  ended  in  a  time  of  misfortune, 

Saint         ominous  of  greater  misfortunes  to  come.     The  shrine  of 

David's  . 

robbed  by  Saint  David  was  robbed.  The  holy  bishop  Sulien  died, 
1001^  and  presently  his  church  and  city,  the  holy  place  of  Saint 
David,  were  again  sacked  by  the  pagans  of  the  isles.* 
Is  this  simply  a  traditional  way  of  speaking  of  Scandi- 
navian invaders,  or  were  there  still  any  wild  wikings 
who  avowedly  clave  to  the  faith  of  Odin?  Then  Cedivor 
himself  died,  and  his  sons  revolted  against  their  over-lord 
Rhys,  but  were  again  overthrown.'^  This  was  the  year 
of  the  Red  King  s  siege  of  Saint  Michael's  Mount,  the 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  501. 

*  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  676,  777.  •  See  vol.  i.  p.  121. 

*  Ann.  Canib.  1088,  1089  [1089-1091].  "Menevia  fracta  est  a  genti- 
Hbus  insulanis."  The  Brut  is  to  the  same  effect,  and  has  a  warm  panegyric 
on  the  bishop.  The  dates  in  the  Welsh  Chronicles  are  here  wrong,  but 
only  by  the  fiiult  of  the  editor.  The  entries  are  made  quite  regularly  year 
by  year,  and  they  agree  with  those  in  the  English  writers. 

*  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  1089 ;  it  should  be  1093. 
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year  of  his  journey  to  the  North ;  and  one  account  hints  chap.  v. 

that  the  movements  in  Wales  as  well  as  in  Scotland  had 

a  share  in  bringing  him  back  from  the  mainland.'    But 

it  is  not  till  two  years  later  that  Welsh  warfare  began  to 

put  on  enough  of  importance  for  its  details  to  be  recorded 

by  English  writers. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  year  of  Anselm's  appoint-  Beginning 
ment,  the  year  of  Malcolm's  death,  that  the  conquest  of  conquest 
South  Wales  began  in  earnest.    It  seems  now  to  have  ^^^ 
been  for  the  first  time  taken  up  by  the  King  as  part  of  1093. 
the  affairs  of  his  kingdom.     But  the  geography  of  the 
campaign  shows  that  a  gradual   advance  must  have 
already  begun  along  the  south  coast.    Our  public  entries 
are  concerned  only  with  the  land  stretching  nearly  due 
west,  from  the  mountains  of  Brecknock  and  Abergavenny 
to  the  Land's  End  of  Saint  David's.    This  leaves  out 
the  sea-land  which,  with  the  bold  curve  of  its  coast, 
projects  to  the  south,  the  land  of  Morganwg  or  Glamorgan. 
Yet  it  may  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that  this 
land  was  not  left  to  be  won  later  than  inland  Brecheiniog 
and  far  distant  Dyfed.     The   unlucky   thing  is   that,  Legend 
while  the  conquest  of  Brecheiniog  and  Dyfed  is  recorded  conquost 
in  notices  which,  though  meagre  enough,  are  fully  trust-  ^^  Clamor- 
worthy  as  far  as  they  go,  the  conquest  of  Morganwg, 
strangely  left  out  in  all  authentic  records,  has  become 
the  subject  of  an  elaborate  romance  which  has  stepped 
into  the  empty  place  of  the  missing  history.   The  romance 
is,  as  usual,  the  invention  of  pedigree-makers,  working, 
after  their  manner,  to  exalt  the  glory  and  increase  the 
antiquity  of  this  and  that  local  family.     This  is  perhaps 
the  meanest  of  the  many  forms  of  falsehood  against 
which  the  historian  has  to  strive ;  but  it  is  also  one  of 

*  WilL  Malms,  iv.  310.  "  Quod  eum  Scottorura  et  Walensium  tumultus 
▼ocabant,  in  regnum  se  cum  ambobus  firatribus  recepit."  See  vol.  i. 
p.  295. 
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CHAP.  V.  the  strongest  and  most  abiding,  and  one  which  is  specially 
strong  and  abiding  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Bristol 
Channel.^ 

The  legend  pieces  itself  on  to  that  point  of  the  genuine 

history  when  the  sons   of  Cedivor  were   defeated  by 

Story  of      Ehys   ap  Tewdwr.     A  brother  of  Cedivor,  Einion  by 

Etoi^.*^    name,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  either  the  elder  or 

the  younger  William,  and  had  served  the  King  in  his 

continental  wars,  now  flees  to  another  enemy  of  Rhys, 

Jestin  son  of  Gwrgan,  described  as  prince  of  Gwent 

and  Morganwg.^    Jestin  promises  his  daughter  to  Einion 

with  an  ample  estate,  if  he  can  obtain  help  from  England 

against  the  common  enemy  Rhys.     This,  it  is  supposed, 

Einion's  friendship  with  the  King  and  his  knights  will 

enable  him  to  do.     Nor  was  Jestin's  hope  disappointed. 

Story  of     No  less  a  man  than  Robert  Fitz-hamon  hearkened  to  the 

Fite-hamon  u^vitation  of  Einion ;  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  a  company 

Mid  his       Qf  twelve  knights  and  their  followers  to  give  help  to  the 

prince  of  Morganwg.     Their  joint  forces  overcame  Rhys 

in  a  battle  on  the  borders  of  Brechciniog,  and  Rhys 

himself,  flying  from  the  field,  was  taken  and  beheaded. 

His  kinsmen  and  followers  seem  to  have  been  killed 

or  dispersed,  and  we  are  told  that  Robert  Fitz-hamon 

and  his  companions,  being  well  paid  for  their  services 

by  Jestin,  went  away  towards  London.     Then  Einion 

demands  his  reward;  but  Jestin  says  that  he  will  not 

Einion       give  either  his  daughter  or  his  land  to  a  traitpr.     Then 

Robert.       Einion  persuades  Robert  and  his  companions  to  come 

back,  and  take  Jestin's  dominions  for  themselves.    They 

are  of  course  in  no  way  unwilling;  and  they  are  joined 

by  some  of  Jestin's  Welsh  enemies.     Jestin  is  driven 

out,  and  his  land  is  partitioned.     The  rough  mountain 

land  is  assigned  to  Einion  and  his  Welsh  companions, 

and  Einion  also  marries  Nest  the  daughter  of  Jestin. 

^  See  Appendix  GG.  *  See  Appendix  GG. 
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Robert  Fitz-hamon  and  his  twelve  knights  divide  the  chap.  v. 
fertile  vale  of  Glamorgan   among  them.      Each  man^*^®"^ 
establishes  himself  in  a  lordship  and  castle,  and  all  do  gan. 
homage  to  Robert  as  lord  of  Glamorgan,  holding  his 
chief  seat  in  his  castle  of  CardiflF.     But,  while  the  traitor  Share  kept 
Einion  obtains  so  sorry  a  portion,  a  son  of  Jestin  is  cMidren  of 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  rich  vale,  and  is  allowed  to  '^®*^"^ 
hand  on  his  lordship  to  his  descendants.     Another  of  the 
family,  a  grandson  of  Jestin,  Gruflydd  son  of  Rhydderch, 
refoses  to  submit,  withstands  the  invaders  in  arms,  con- 
trives to  defend  Caerleon,  and  to  hand  on  to  his  son  Caradoc 
a  principality  in  Gwent,  seemingly  east  of  the  Usk. 

Now  how  much  of  this  story  is  to  be  believed?  Jestin  Estimate  of 

the  fltorv 

is  a  most  shadowy  being,  of  whom  personally  nothing 
is  recorded.      But  there    is    evidence  enough  for  the 
existence  of  his  descendants,  and  for  their  retention  of 
an  important  lordship  in  Glamorgan.^     This  may  make 
us  inclined  to  put  some  faith  in  the   account  of  the 
transactions  between  Jestin,  Einion,  and   Robert  Fitz- 
hamon.     The  general  outline  of  the  tale  is   perfectly  Elements 
possible,  except  the  very  unlikely  story  that  Robert  or 
any  other  Norman,  when   once   standing  in   arms   on 
British  or  any  other  ground,  simply  marched  out  again 
after  receiving  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work. 
That  Robert  Fitz-hamon  did  conquer   Glamorgan  and  Settlement 
establish  himself  at  Cardiff  cannot  be  doubted.     The  Fitz-hamon 
settlement  of  some  of  his  followers  is  equally  historical;  *^  ^*^*^- 
but  the  list  of  them  as  given  in  the  legend  is  untrust-  Legendary 
worthy,  as  containing  names  oi  lamilies  which  did  not  ^^q  ngt. 


*  The  descendants  of  Jestin  appear  very  clearly  in  Giraldus,  It.  Camb. 
i.  6  (voL  vL  p.  69) ;  •  Quatuor  Caradoci  filii  Jestini  filiis,  et  Kesi  principis 
ex  sorore  nepotibus,  his  in  finibus  herili  portione,  sicut  Gualensibus  mos  est, 
pro  patre  dominantibus,  Morgano  videlicet,  et  Mereducio,  Oeneo,  C-adwal- 
lano."  Morgan  appears  soon  after  (p.  69)  as  guiding  Archbishop  Baldwin 
and  his  companion  Giraldus  over  the  dangerous  quicksands  of  his  Avon. 
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OHAP.  V.  appear  in  the  district  till  later.  That  the  Normans  were 
invited  by  a  Welsh  prince  to  help  him  against  his  enemies, 
and  that  they  then  took  his  lands  to  themselves,  is  quite 
possible,  though  the  story  rests  on  no  certain  evidence. 
That  the  Norman  invaders  took  the  valuable  land,  the 
fertile  vale,  to  themselves,  and  left  the  rugged  mountains 
to  the  Britons,  is  doubtless  a  true  description  of  the 
general  result,  though  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  caused 
by  any  formal  division.  The  only  thing  to  suggest  such 
a  division  is  the  portion  which  was  kept  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Jestin.  But  such  an  anomaly  as  this  last  might 
be  accounted  for  in  various  ways.  The  defeat  and  death 
of  Rhys  in  Brecheiniog  is  beyond  doubt,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  Robert  Fitz-hamon  may  have  had  a  hand 
Question  of  in  it;  but  at  all  events  the  date  is  utterly  wrong.^  The 
flcendants.  Daost  unlikely  part  of  the  story  is  that  which  describes 
a  grandson  of  Jestin  as  founding  a  principality  in  that 
part  of  Qwent  which  had  already  long  been  an  English 
possession.  This  story  might  almost  seem  to  be  a  con- 
fusion with  an  event  of  earlier  times.  We  are  tempted 
to  think  that  the  Caradoc  son  of  Gruffydd  and  grandson 
of  Rhydderch,  who  now  settles  himself  in  Gwent,  is  a 
mythical  repetition  of  the  Caradoc  son  of  Gruffydd  and 
grandson  of  Rhydderch  who  destroyed  King  Eadward's 
hunting-seat  at  Portskewet.* 

Robert  Fitz-hamon,  conqueror  of  Glamorgan — for  of 
his  right  to  that  title  there  is  no  doubt — ^has  his 
place  in  the  history  of  this  reign  and  of  the  early 
years  of  the  next.  We  have  already  heard  of  him  as 
one  of  the  few  faithful  among  the  Normans  in  England 
at  the  time  of  the  great  rebellion  against  the  present 
Eang.3  Son  or  grandson  of  the  famous  rebel  of  Val-^- 
dunes,^  he  had  an  elder  brother  of  his  father's  name, 


Robert 

Fits- 

hamon; 


other 
notices  of 
him. 


^  See  Appendix  GO. 
'  See  yoL  i.  p.  6a. 


*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  i86. 

*  See  N.  C.  toL  ii.  p.  350. 
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who  appears,  with  the  title  of  Dapifer,  among  the  land-    chap.  v. 
owners  of  eastern  England.^    He  had  himself,  at  one  time  He  holds 
in  the  present  reign,  received  those  lands  which  had  once  ^f  Brihtnc 
been  Brihtric  s,  which  had  then  been  Queen  Matilda's, 
and  which  had  been  afterwards  held  or  claimed  by  the 
^theling  Henry .^  These  made  him  great  in  the  shires  of 
Gloucester  and  Somerset,  shires  from  which  he  might  look 
with  a  longing  eye  towards  the  lands  beyond  the  Severn 
and  the  Severn  sea.     To  these,  it  appears,  was  added  the 
honour  of  Gloucester,  or  rather  the  lands  of  Brihtric  were 
made  into  an  honour  of  Gloucester  for  his  benefit.^    He  He  marries 
married  a  daughter  of  Earl  Roger,  Sibyl  by  name,*  and  so  Roger's 
had  the  privilege  of  being  brother-in-law  to  Robert  of  *^^^*^- 
Belize.     His  daughter  MabeL  heiress  of  her  uncle  as  Marriage 
well  as  of  her  father,^  became,  as  we  have  often  had  daughter 
occasion  to  notice,  the  wife  of  King  Henry's  son  Robert,  *^  Sj^^J^ 

cester. 
'  He  has  an  entry  to  himself  in  Essex  (Domesday,  ii.  54  h).    He  appears 

again  in  100  b,  and  in  the  town  of  Ck>lche8ter  (106)  be  holds  "  i.  domum,  et  i. 

curiam,  et  i.  hidam  terrse,  et  xv.  burgenses."  A  building  with  some  trace  of 

Romanesque  work  used  to  be  shown  as  "Hamo's  Saxon  hall  or  curia.'* 

Why  more  "Saxon"  than  everything  else  in  that  Saxon  land  it  was  not 

easy  to  guess.     In  Ellis  he  is  made  to  be  the  same  as  "  Haimo  vicecomes** 

who  appears  in  Kent  and  Surrey  (Domesday,  14,  36).    This  last  witnesses  a 

letter  of  Anselm's  (Epp.  iii.  71)  to  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  along  with 

another  Haimo,  "filius  Vitalis,'*  "Wimundus  homo  vicecomitis,"  and  a 

mysterious  "Robert us  filius  Watsonis" — what  name  is  meant?     In  Epp. 

iv.  57  a  letter  is  addressed  to  him  by  Anselm,  complaining  of  damage  done 

by  his  men  to  the  Archbishop's  property  at  Canterbury  and  Sandwich.    Or 

is  this  "  vicecomes"  in  Kent  the  same  as  Haimer  or  Haimo — he  is  written 

both  ways — the  "vicecomes"  (in  another  sense)  of  Thouars,  who  plays  an 

important  part  before  and  after  the  great  battle  ?    See  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  pp. 

315*  457»  551- 
"  See  vol.  i.  p.  197. 

'  In  this  way  we  may  put  a  meaning  on  the  account  in  the  Tewkesbury 

History  quoted  in  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  762.     Brihtric  had  not  any  honour  of 

Gloucester. 

*  See  Ord.  Vit.  578  D ;  William  of  Mahnesbury,  Hist.  Nov.  i.  3.  She 
was  "  spectabilis  et  excellens  foemina,  domina  tunc  viro  morigera,  tunc  etiam 
foeconditate  numerosae  et  pulcherrimae  prolis  beata."  She  was  the  mother- 
in-law  of  his  patron. 

*  See  Mr.  Clark,  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  3  (March,  1878). 
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CHAP.  V.   with  whom  Gloucester  became  an  earldom.    He  founded 
Hia  works  the  abbey  of  Tewkesbury,  one  of  the  line  of  great  re- 
cester  and  ligious  houses  along  the  Severn,  where  his  work  may 
borv^^      still  be  seen  in  the  vast  pillars  and  mysterious  front  of  his 
still  surviving  minster.^    To  the  older  abbey  of  Gloucester 
he  was  a  bountiful  benefactor.     And  the  nature  of  his 
gifts  to  these  two  favoured  houses  would  be  almost 
enough  of  itself  to  enable  us  to  set  down  Robert  Fitz- 
Grant  of     hamon  as   conqueror  of  Glamorgan.      Gloucester  and 
churches     Tewkesbury  were  enriched  at  the  cost  of  the  churches 
to  English  ^f  Glamorgan,  proof  enough  that  he  who   could  thus 
teries.        enrich  them  had  won  great  possessions  in  Glamorgan. 
The  holy  places  of  the  Briton,  Llantwit  and  Llancarfan, 
with  a    crowd    of  churches    of   lesser    note,   supplied 
the  conqueror  with  an  easy  means  of  being  bountiful 
with  no  cost  to  himself.^     So  again  the  mere  fact  that 
a  man  who  held  such  a  position  as  that  of  Robert  Fitz- 
hamon,  one  who,  though  not  an  earl,  ranked  by  pos- 
sessions and  connexions  alongside  of  earls,  plays  so  small 
a  part  as  he  does  in  the  recorded  history  of  the  reign, 
might  almost  of  itself  suggest  that  he  was  busy  on  some 
enterprise  of  his  own,  such  as  that  which  legend  assigns 
Conquest    to  him.    When  the  mound  by  the  swift  and  shallow 
gan.      ^^  TaflF  was  crowned  by  the    shell-keep    of  Cardiff,  the 
progress  of  invasion  was  not  likely  to  tarry.    The  fertile 

^  Will.  Malms,  v.  398.  '*  MoDasterimn  Theochesbiris  suo  &Yore  non 
£Eu;ile  memoratu  quantum  exaltavit,  ubi  et  sedificiorum  decor,  et  mona- 
chorum  charitas,  adventantium  rapit  oculos  et  allicit  animos.*' 

'  See  the  Gloucester  History,  i.  93,  123,  223,  226,  334.  349;  ii.  125.  The 
gift  of  the  church  of  Saiut  Cadoc  at  Llancarfan  is  mentioned  oyer  and  over 
again.  At  i.  334  there  is  an  allied  confirmation  of  this  gift  by  William 
the  Conqueror  in  1086.  Can  this  be  trusted  so  &r  as  to  make  us  cany 
back  the  conquest  of  Glamorgan  into  his  day,  or  are  we  to  suppose  that  a 
wrong  date  has  crept  in  ?  In  the  Monasticon,  ii.  67,  is  a  charter  of  Nicolas 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  (i  148-1 153)  confirming  the  grants  of  a  crowd  of  churches 
in  Glamorgan  to  the  abbey  of  Tewkesbury.  Among  them  is  "  eccleoa  de 
Landiltwity"  that  is  Llaniltyd  or  Llantwit  Major. 
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lowlands  from  the  mouth  of  the  Taff  to  the  mouth  of   chap.  v. 
the  Neath  were  a  natural  accession  to  the  lowlands  of 
Gwent  which  were    already  won.     They  were  won; 
they  were  guarded  by  a  crowd  of  castles.     And  the  Building 
winning  of  the  land,  the  building  of  the  castles,  events  ^' 

about  which  the  genuine  local  history  is  strangely  silent, 
were,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt,  the  work 
of  Robert  Fitz-hamon  and  of  the  men  who  shared  with 
him  in  that  work. 

In  strict  geographical  accuracy  the  names  Morganwg  Distinction 
and  Glamorgan  do  not  answer  to  one  another.^  Mor-  Moramwg 
maws  in  the  wider  sense  is  said  to  have  taken  in  a*^^^^*" 

.  -,  morgan. 

vast  district  from  the  Severn  to  the  Towy,  while  Gla- 
morgan, said  to  be  called  from  a  prince  named  Morgan 
in  the  tenth  century,  was  less  than  the  present  county, 
taking  in  only  the  vale.  The  distinction  between  the 
two  was  preserved  in  the  style  of  the  lords  of  "Morgania 
and  Glamorgania."  But  the  country  with  which  we  Extent  of 
have  now  to  deal  may  be  practically  looked  on  as 
answering  to  the  present  county,  somewhat  cut  short 
to  the  west  and  somewhat  lengthened  to  the  east.  It 
takes  in  the  present  Monmouthshire  between  Usk  and 
Rhymny;  it  does  not  take  in  the  peninsula  of  Gower. 
This  last,  with  the  town  of  Swansea  on  its  isthmus, 
still  forms  no  part  of  the  diocese  of  Glamorgan  or 
Llandaff ;  it  marks  its  formerly  distinct  character  by  still 
belonging  to  the  diocese  of  Saint  David's.  Within  this  dis- 
trict Robert  Fitz-hamon  and  his  successors  the  Earls  of 
Gloucester  held  a  position  like  that  of  the  Earl  of  Chester 
or  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  Without  bearing  their  lofty 
titles,  the  Lord  of  Glamorgan  practically  held,  like  them, 
a  vassal  principality  of  the  crown.  Like  the  other  lords 
marchers,  he  held  most  of  the  powers  of  kingship  within 
his  lordship,  and  the  position  of  his   lordship   enabled 

^  See  Mr.  ClArk,  Archaeological  Joumnl,  xzxiv.  1 7. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Cardiff 
castle. 

Biahoprio 
of  Llandaff. 


William  of 
London. 


Kidwelly 
and  Og- 
more. 


Richard 
Siward. 


him  to  cany  out  those  powers  more  thoroughly  tlian  most 
of  his  fellows.^  The  chief  seat  of  the  lord  was  at  Cardiff 
on  the  Taff,  where  the  castle  had  been,  as  we  have  seen, 
founded  in  the  Conqueror's  day.^  A  little  higher  up  the 
river  was  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  Glamorgan  at 
Llandaff,  with  its  church,  most  unlike  Le  Mans  or  Dur- 
ham, nestling  by  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Under 
the  chief  lord  settled  several  lesser  lords,  tenants-in- 
chief,  we  may  almost  venture  to  call  them,  within  Gla- 
morgan, who  founded  castles  and  families,  and  under 
whom  the  land  was  again  divided  among  a  crowd  of 
smaller  tenants.  Some  of  these  lesser  lords  held  within 
their  own  lordships  powers  almost  equal  to  those  of  the 
lord  of  Glamorgan  himself.  First  perhaps  among  them 
was  the  house  founded  by  William  of  London,  better 
known  under  the  French  form  of  Londres.^  The  name 
suggests  some  thoughts.  Who  was  a  William  of  London 
in  the  days  of  William  Rufiis  ?  A  Norman  doubtless, 
but  hardly  a  Norman  of  any  very  lofty  rank  in  his  own 
land.  May  we  follow  the  analogy  of  the  great  bearer  of 
the  same  name  in  the  next  age,  and  see  in  him  the  son 
of  a  Rouen  citizen  settled  in  London  in  the  very  first 
days  of  the  Conquest,  or  even  in  the  days  of  the  Con- 
fessor? The  house  of  London  spread  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Glamorgan;  their  chief  seat  was  at  Kidwelly;  but 
within  the  lordship  of  Fitz-hamon  the  square  keep  of 
Ogmore  and  the  fortified  priory  of  Ewenny,  one  of  the 
most  precious  specimens  of  the  Norman  minster  on  the 
smallest  scale,  still  remain  as  memorials  of  their  presence. 
But  the  name  of  Siward — its  first  bearer  appears  in  the 
legend  as  Richard  Siward — bespeaks  English  or  Danish 
descent,  and  we  are  tempted  to  see  in  the  colonist  of 

^  See  Mr.  Clark,  Archeeological  Journal,  zxxiy.  25. 
•  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  676. 

'  In  the  second  Brut  he  appears  as  Wiliam  de  Lumdwn  in  1088  (p.  72), 
Wiliam  de  Lwndryt  in  1094  (p.  78). 
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Ohunotgan  a  son  or  grandson  of  Thurkill  of  Warwick.^   ohap.v. 
Pagan   of  Turberville    held  Coyty,  married  a  Welsh  Pagan  of 
heiress,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  house  whose  feel-  at^co^.  ^ 
ings  became  British  rather  than  Norman  or  English. 
AberafjBoi,  the  fortress  at  the  mouth  of  the  Glamorgan  Aberafan 
Avon,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  Jes-  chUdr^  of 
tin,  the  only  native  line  which,  like  such  Englishmen  as  J^*^- 
Thurkill,  Eadward  of  Salisbury,  Coleswegen  and  JElfred 
of  Lincoln,  abode  on  its  own  ground  on  equal  terms 
with  the  conquerors.      They  alone  shared  the  fertile 
plain  with  the  strangers ;  the  rest  of  their  countrymen, 
even  those  who  held  acknowledged  lands  and  lordships, 
were  confined  to  the  barren  hills.^ 

These  few  families  have  each  something  in  their  name  The  lords 

ATI  a  ^RAIP 

and  history  which  entitles  them  to  special  notice.  A  few  castles. 
others  were  of  really  equal  eminence  from  the  first,  and 
the  legend,  to  make  up  the  full  tale  of  twelve  peers, 
adds  on  several  names  of  later  date.  These  great  lords, 
and  a  crowd  of  smaller  land-owners  as  well,  built  each 
man  his  castle ;  in  Glamorgan  the  peaceful  manor-house, 
soon  to  become  the  rule  in  England,  seems  to  have  been 
the  reform  of  a  much  later  day.  The  castles  with 
which  we  are  to  deal  are  of  course  for  the  most  part 
castles  of  the  older  and  simpler  type;  it  was  not  till 
long  after  the  times  with  which  we  are  dealing  that 
Caerphilly,  with  its  mighty  gateway-towers,  its  princely 
hall,  its  lake  wrought  by  the  hand  of  man,  became  the 
proudest  of  South- Welsh  fortresses,  the  peer  of  Caernar- 
von itself.  Caerphilly  lies  indeed  beyond  our  immediate 
range,  in  the  land  still  left  to  the  natives,  parted  off*  by 
hills  from  Cardiff*  and  from  the  rich  plain  which  the  con- 
querors kept  for  themselves.  Not  a  few  others  of  the 
fEimous   castles  of  the  district  belong  to  times  far  too 

»  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  782. 

'  See  Mr.  Clark,  Arcbseological  Journal,  xxxiv.  pp.  33,  30. 
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CHAP.  V.    late  for  us.     From  the  castles  the  churches  also  caught 
w\ih^°*^  a  military  air,  and  kept  it  during  the  whole  time  of 
churchee.    mediaeval  architecture.      The   fortified  towers  of  Gla- 
morgan have  the  military  character  less  strongly  marked 
than  the  towers  of  Pembrokeshire;   but  it  is  marked 
quite  strongly  enough  to  strike  the  English  visitor  as 
something    altogether    in    harmony  with  the    endless 
traces  of  castles  which  meet  him  at  every  step.    He  sees 
at    once  that    a  state   of   things    which    in  England 
existed  only  during  the  first  years  of  the  Conquest,  or 
which  more  truly,  unless  during  the  nineteen  years  of 
anarchy,  never  existed  at  all,  went  on  in  the  half  con- 
quered British  land  for  ages. 
Saxon  The  leaders  in  the  settlement  were  of  course  mainly 

settlements 

in  South-    Norman.    It  has  been  acutely  remarked  that  they  mostly 
*  ^'       came,  as  followers  of  Robert  Fitz-hamon  most  naturally 
would  come,  from  the  old  lands  of  Brihtric  in  Gloucester- 
shire and  Somerset.     They  doubtless  brought  with  them 
an  English  following,  a  strictly  Saxon  invasion  of  South 
Wales.     Among  the  Teutonic  settlers  in  this  district, 
it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  Saxon  from  the  Fleming. 
The  Flem-  It  must  always  be  remembered  that,  while  the  Flemish 
p^broke-  settlement  in  Pembrokeshire  is  matter  of  history,  the 
■*""•         Flemish  settlements  in  Gower  and  Glamorgan  are  merely 
Found*,     matters  of  inferenca^    The  English  and  Flemish  settlers 
boroughs.    Were  doubtless  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  boroughs 
which  now  began  to  arise  under  the  shadow  of  the  castles. 
Cardiff,  Eenfig,  Aberafan,  and  Neath,  arose  on  the  coast  or 
on  the  rivers  from  which  some  of  them  took  their  names. 
Cowbridge  and  Llantrissant  lay  in  the  inland  part  of  the 
vale ;  the  last,  a  borough  mainly  British,  was  the  only  one 
which  held  at  all  a  commanding  site  among  the  hills. 
In  later  times  these  towns  sank  into  insignificance — 
Eenfig  indeed  well  nigh  perished  under  heaps  of  sand. 

^  See  N.  C.  vol.  ▼.  pp.  854*  zzxlx. 
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But  some  of  them  have  in  later  times  been  called  up  to    ^'hap.  v. 
a  new  life  by  the  wonderful  development  of  mineral 
wealth  which  has  changed  the  barren  hills  which  were 
left  to  the  Briton  into  one  of  the  busiest  regions  of  our 
whole  island. 

In  ecclesiastical  matters  the  conquest  of  this  district  Ecdedasti- 
was  for  awhile  chiefly  marked,  as  has  been  mentioned,  *^  •    "^i- 
by   the   spoliation  of  the  ancient  British  foundations, 
to  the  behoof  of  the  conqueror's  favourite  monasteries 
at  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury.     The  bishopric  of  Llan-  Liandaff. 
daflT  or  Glamorgan  kept  its  place,  though  it  never  be- 
came, either  in  the  extent  of  its  possessions  or  in  the 
fiabric  of  its  church,  at  all  the  peer  of  Saint  David's. 
Ewenny  arose,  if  not  in  the  very  first  days  of  the  con-  Ewenny. 
quest,  yet  within  the  first  or  second  generation.    The  Cis-  Cistercian 
tercian  movement  reached  this  district  early.    The  abbey  tioDg. 
of  Neath  arose  in  King  Henry's  time, under  the  patronage  Neath, 
of  Earl  Robert;^  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  while 
the  anarchy  still  raged,  the  same  earl,  the  most  renowned  Margam. 
of  the  lords  of  Glamorgan,  found  means  to  found  the  ^ 
more  famous  abbey  of  Margam.^ 

The  conquest  of  Glamorgan  thus   stands  out  as   an 
event  which  is  altogether  unrecorded  in  authentic  history, 
but  of  which  it  is  not  hard  to  put  together  a  picture 
from  its  results.     Other  parts  of  the  conquest  of  South 
Wales   are   more   clearly   entered  in  both  British  and 
English   annals.      The   mountain  land   of  Brecheiniog  CJonquest 
must  have  been  occupied  early  in  the  reign  of  Rufus,  ^^^j^ 
if  not  earlier   still.     Its  conqueror,  Bernard   of  Neuf-  Bernard 
marche,  better  known  in  the  English  form  of  Neiumarch,  march. 
has  already  figured  in  our  story  ;^  and  he  was  clearly 

^  See  the  Margam  Annals,  1 1 30  (Ann.  Mon.  i.  13),  and  Mod.  Angl. 
V.  J58. 
'  Maigam  Annals,  1147;  Ann.  Mon.  i.  14. 
*  See  Yol.  i.  p.  34. 
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CHAP.  V.    in  possession  when  William  Rufus  lay  sick  and  penitent 
at  Gloucester.    His  followers  are  then  spoken  of  as  the 
French  who  inhabited  Brecheiniog.     By  that  time  then 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Usk,  from  Abergavenny  west- 
ward, must  have  been  already  subdued.     The  rich  land 
of  the  holy  King  Brychan,  with  his  twenty-four  sainted 
daughters — the  church  where  the  worship  of  one  of  them 
turned  the  people  of  the  land  into  frenzies  which  offended 
the  soberer  devotion  of  the  Norman  ^ — the  rivers  full  of 
fish,  the  lake  of  marvels,  the  whole  pleasant  valley  cut 
off  by  its  hills  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ^ — all 
The  oastle  had  passed  away  from  British  rule.    Bernard  had  doubt- 
nock.     "    less  by  this  time  reared  on  the  hill  of  Aberhonwy  at 
least  some  rude  forerunner  of  the  castle  of  Brecknock, 
the  fragments  of  which  still  stand,  facing  the  southern 
mountains,  alongside  of  the  massive  church  of  his  own 
Bernard's   priory,  the  church  which  he  made  his  far-off  offering 
Itattle        to  Saint  Martin  of  the  Place  of  Battle.^    We  know  not 
Abbey.       whether  Bernard  had  by  this  time  striven  to  confirm  his 
power  on  British  soil  by  a  marriage  which  connected  him 
His  wife     with  the  noblest  blood,  alike  British  and  English.     Bis 
wife  Nest  united  the  blood  of  Qrufiydd  with  the  blood  of 
^Ifgar.    We  are  not  told  the  name  or  race  of  her  father ;  * 
but  her  mother  was  Nest  the  daughter  of  Gruffydd  and 
Ealdgyth,  the  stepdaughter  of  H!arold,  the  half-sister  of 

^  See  the  wonderful  story  in  Giraldus,  It.  Camb.  i  a  (vol.  y\.  p.  3a). 

*  lb.  p.  36.  The  wonders  of  the  lake,  now  known  as  Llangorse  pool,  fiU 
up  more  than  two  pages. 

*  Chron.  de  Bello,  34.  He  is  described  as  "vir  magnifious  Bemardus 
cognomento  de  Novo  Mercato.**  His  gift  is  "  eoclesia  .  .  .  sancti  Johannis 
Evangelists  extra  munitionem  castri  sui  de  Brecchennio  sita.*'  But  the 
gift  was  made  only  ^'ejusdem  pnedicte  ecclesiae  Belli  monaohi,  nomine 
Rogerii,  apud  eum  aliquamdiu  forte  commanentis,  importuna  suggestione.'* 

*  We  have  seen  (see  vol.  i.  p.  34)  Bernard  spoken  of  as  son-in-law  of 
the  old  enemy  Osbem  of  Herefordshire.  Ck)uld  Osbem  have  married  the 
elder  Nest,  perhaps  as  a  second  wife  ?  Or  was  the  younger  Nest  a  second 
wife  of  Bernard? 
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his  twin  wanderers,  the  granddaughter  of  ^Ifgar  and    chap.  v. 
his  perhaps  Norman  iSlfgifu.^    Nest  thus  came  on  the 
spindle-side  from  Godgifu  the  mirror  of  English  matron- 
hood  ;  but  the  woman  who  shamelessly  avowed  to  King 
Henry  that  her  son  was  not  the  son  of  her  husband 
Bernard  hardly  walked  in  the  steps  of  her  renowned 
ancestress.^     During  that  memorable  Lent,  while  King 
William  lay  sick  at  Gloucester,  the  new  lord  of  Brecknock 
found  it  needful  to  gather  his  strength  to  withstand  an 
attack  from  the  people  whom  he  had  despoiled.     The  l>efeat  and 
Britons  came  together  under  Rhys  the  son  of  Tewdwr,  the  Rhys  at 
king  of  whom  we  have  often  heard,  and  who  must  have  j^^  ^  ' 
been  at  this  time  the  most  powerful  prince  of  South  Wales.^ 
He  invaded  the  invaders;  and  in  the  very  Easter  week, 
while  matters  were  busy  between  William  and  Anselm 
on   the  one  hand,  between  William  and  Malcolm   on 
the  other  hand,  a  battle  took  place  near  Brecknock. 
There  Rhys  was  killed,  by  the  help,  according  to  the 
Glamorgan  legend,  of  Robert  Fitz-hamon.    According  to 
the  same  legend,  Rhys  did  not  fall  in  open  fight,  but  as 
a  prisoner   to   whom    quarter   was    refused.     Another 
account  describes  him  as  being  slain  by  the  treachery 
of  his  own  men.     His  death  was  marked  as  an  epoch  End  of 
in  the  history  of  Wales.     With  him,  the  native  historian  donf  of  ^he 
writes,  fell  the  kingdom  of  the  Britons,  a  phrase  which  Tritons." 
an   English   writer    seems    to   have    misunderstood    as 
meaning  that  after  him  no  Welsh  prince  bore  the  kingly 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  679  ;  vol.  iii.  pp.  710,  777. 

'  See  the  Btory  in  Giraldus,  It.  Cainb.  ii.  2  (voL  vi.  p.  29).  The  son 
was  disdnherited,  and  the  honour  of  Brecknock  passed  to  the  husband  of  the 
daughter,  whom  her  mother  allowed  to  be  Bernard's  child.  He  speaks  of 
her  as  "Neeta  nomine,  quam  Angli  vertendo  AnneU  vocavere.*'  In  the  Battle 
Chronicle  (35)  she  appears  as  a  benefactress  by  the  name  of  Agnes.  She 
gave  to  Battle  "de  propria  hereditate  quamdam  villulam  extra  Walliam  in 
Anglla  sitam  [in  Herefordshire],  qu8e  Berinton  vocatur.'*  She  gave  it  **  forte 
invalitudine  tacta." 

f  See  above,  p.  78. 
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oHAP.v.    title.^    The  overthrow  of  Rhys  led  to  great  movements 

^^i^L    ^  ^^^^  P*^  ^^  ^^^^^'^  Wales.     We  can  hardly  doubt 

ofBliys.     that,  whether  Robert  Fitz-hamon  had  a  hand  in  the 

fight  at  Brecknock  or  not,  his  settlement  in  Glamorgan 

was  at  any  rate  already  begun.     But  the  fall  of  Rhys 

laid  the  lands  to  the  south-west,  the  lands  of  Ceredigion 

and  Dyfed,  open  to  invasion ;  and  two  sets  of  invaders 

were  equally  ready  to  make  the  most  of  the  chance 

which  was  now  laid  open  to  them.     The  British  enemy 

Cadwgan    came  first.     Cadwgan  son  of  Bleddyn,  who  had  once 

Djrfed.       before  driven  Rhys  from  his  throne,^  seized  the  moment 

Ap«^  30,    of  his  death  to  carry  a  wasting  inroad  into  Dyfed.*    He 

was  presently  followed  by  invaders  who  were  to  do 

Norman     something  more  than  make  a  wasting  inroad.    "  About  the 

^  dewh      kalends  of  July  the  French  for  the  first  time  held  Dyfed 

D^^"*^  and   Ceredigion,  and  set  castles  in  them,  and  thence 

July  I,       occupied  the  whole  land."  * 

These  words  of  the  British  annalist  mark  a  most  im- 
portant stage  in  the  occupation  of  his  country.  The  cam- 
paign of  this  summer  completed  the  conquest  of  South 
Wales,  so  far  as  a  land  could  be  said  to  be  conquered  which 
was  always  revolting,  and  where  native  chie&  still  kept, 
sometimes  by  their  own  strength,  sometimes  by  formal 
acknowledgement,  such  parts  of  the  land  as  the  invaders 
could  not  or  did  not  care  to  occupy.     But  it  was  now 

^  Brat  y  Tywysogion,  1091  (1093).  "And  then  fell  the  kingdom  of 
the  Britons."  (Teyrnas  y  Brytanyeit.)  Florence,  recording  the  same 
event,  adds ;  "  Ab  illo  die  regnare  in  Walonia  reges  desiere  ;*'  but  he  him- 
self in  1 116  says,  "  Owinus  rex  Walanorum  oociditur.**  Gf.  Ann.  Camb. 
in  anno,  where  the  royal  title  is  not  given  to  Owen.  Indeed  in  the 
present  entry  the  Annals  caU  Rhys  only  "rector  dextralis  partis  ;**  that 
is,  of  South  Wales. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  121. 

'  Ann.  Camb.  1091  (1093).  *<Post  cujus  obitum  Gadogami  filius 
Bledint  prs^datus  est  Demetiam  pridie  kalendarum  Mail.'* 

*  Brut  y  lywysogion.  So  Ann.  Camb.  '*  Circiter  Kalendas  Julii  Franci 
primitus  Demetiam  et  Keredigean  tenuerunt,  et  castella  in  eia  looavenmt, 
at  abinde  totam  terram  Britonum  oooupavenrnt^*' 
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that  a  land  was  planted  with  castles  which  is  still  pre-    chap.  ▼. 
eminently  the  land  of  castles ;  it  was  now  that  a  land  Pembroke- 

ahiro. 

was  brought  under  the  power  of  those  who  bore  rule 
in  England  which  was  itself  to  become  a  new  England 
beyond  the  line  of  the  Briton.  Ceredigion,  the  land  of 
Cardigan,  the  vale  of  Teifi  with  its  still  abiding  beavers,^ 
the  sites  of  the  castles  of  Aberystwyth  and  Cilgerran,  of 
the  abbey  of  Strata  Florida  and  the  priory  of  Saint  Dog- 
mael,  were  added  to  the  dominion  of  the  conquerors. 
Thence  they  pressed  on  to  the  extreme  south-western 
land,  and  added  Dyfed  by  a  new  name  to  the  possessions 
of  the  English  crown.  A  tale  has  been  told  how  the  Tale  of 
Red  King  himself  made  his  way  to  the  most  western  threats 
point  of  all,  to  the  headland  of  Saint  David's ;  there,  ^^l 
from  the  treeless  rocks,  he  looked  over  the  sea  to  the 
land  beyond,  which  may  now  and  then  be  seen  on  a 
cloudless  evening.  Then  he  boasted  that,  lord  as  he 
was  of  Britain,  he  would  be  lord  of  Ireland  too,  how  he 
would  gather  round  that  headland  the  fleets  of  his  whole 
kingdom,  and  would  make  of  them  a  bridge  by  which 
he  might  pass  over  and  win  the  great  island  for  himself. 
The  tale  goes  on  to  tell  how,  when  the  threatening 
words  were  brought  to  King  Murtaghj^he  asked  whether 
the  King  of  the  English  had  added  to  his  threat  the 
words,  "K  God  wilir'^    The  Red  King  had  not  used 

^  On  the  beavers  in  the  Teif,  see  a  long  account  in  Giraldus,  It.  Camb. 
ii.  3.  Cp.  Top.  Hib.  i.  26.  He  discusses  the  lawfulness  of  eating  the 
beaver's  tail  on  fast-days,  without  coming  to  so  decided  a  conclubion 
as  when  he  rules  (Top.  Hib.  i.  15)  that  the  barnacle  might  not  be  eaten. 

*  It  is  very  hard  to  put  Irish  kings  in  their  right  places ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  Murtagh — I  take  the  shortest  way  of  spelling  his 
name — is  the  same  as  the  Murtagh  of  Connaught,  head  King  of  Ireland, 
though  Giraldus  calls  him  King  of  Leinster,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  a  good 
deal  before  long. 

*  It.  Camb.  ii.  I  (vi.  109).  "  Rex  Rufus  ....  Kambriam  suo  in  tempore 
animose  penetrans  et  circumdans,  cum  a  rupibus  istis  Hibemiam  forte 
prospiceret,   dixisse    memoratur:    Ad    terram    istam  expugnandam,   ex 
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Estimate 
of  the 
Btory. 


CHAP.  V.  the  formula  which  he  hated  to  hear  even  from  the  lips 
of  others,^  and  the  Irish  prince  at  once  answered  that 
he  did  not  fear  the  coming  of  one  who  meant  to  come 
only  in  his  own  strength,  and  not  in  that  of  the  Most 
High.2 

The  tale  is  eminently  characteristic  of  William  Rufus ; 
yet  it  sounds  somewhat  like  an  echo  of  the  real  visit 
and  the  real  schemes  of  the  great  William  translated 
into  the  boastful  language  of  his  son.  The  Conqueror 
did  visit  Saint  David's;^  he  did  plan  the  conquest  of 
Ireland;*  but  it  is  not  likely  that  he  threw  the 
expression  of  his  designs  into  such  a  shape  as  that 
which  William  Rufus  would  have  been  likely  enough 
to  choose.  The  younger  William  may  have  made 
his  way  to  Saint  David's ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
a  time  for  his  coming,  either  in  this  year  or  in  any 
Acquisition  other.  But,  whether  through  his  coming  or  not.  Saint 
David\  David's  itself  passed  under  the  obedience  of  the  con- 
querors. We  presently  find  its  bishop,  a  bishop  spoken 
of  as  a  Briton,  but  bearing  the  English  name  of  Wilfrith, 
acting  in  their  fiill  confidence.*  But  the  holy  place, 
deep  in  its  hollow,  was  left  to  be  guarded  by  its  own 
holiness.  No  castle  of  king  or  earl  or  sheriff  invaded 
its  precincts;  the  home  of  its  bishop  did  not,  as  at 
Llandaff,  take  the  form  of  a  castle  looking  down  upon 
the  minster,  but  that  of  a  peacefiil  palace  resting  by 

navibus  regni  mei  hue  convocatis,  pontem  adhuc  fadam."  The  Irish 
king,  when  he  hears,  **  cum  aliquamdiu  propensins  inde  cogitasset,  fertur 
respondisse:  Numquid  tantae  comminationiB  verbo  rex  ille  'Si  Deo 
placuerit  *  adjecit  T" 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  i66. 

^  It.  Gamb.  u.  s.  "  Tanquam  prognostico  gandens  oertissimo,  Qnoniam, 
inquity  homo  iste  de  humana  tantum  confidit  potentia,  non  divina,  ejus 
adventum  non  formido." 

»  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  676.  *  lb.  p.  526. 

»  On  Bishop  Wilfrith,  see  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  209,  and  vol.  i.  p.  534.  We 
shall  hear  of  him  again. 


Bishop 
Wilfrith. 
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its  side.  The  conquerors  pressed  on,  through  the  land  chap.  v. 
of  Cemaes  and  Emlyn  and  by  the  hills  of  Preseleu, 
till  they  reached  the  south-western  land,  the  land  of 
creeks  and  peninsulas,  where  the  tides  of  Ocean  rise 
and  fall  beneath  the  walls  of  far  inland  towns  and 
fortresses.  In  those  waters  the  wandering  wiking  had  Milford 
seen  the  likeness  of  his  own  fiords,  and  he  had  left  his 
mark  here  and  there  on  a  holm,  a  gard,  a  tfiorp,  z^ford, 
some  of  them  bearing  names  which  seem  to  go  back 
to  the  gods  of  Scandinavian  heathendom.^  The  Norman 
won  the  land,  to  hand  it  over  in  the  next  reign  to  the 
Flemish  settlers,  who  rooted  out  whatever  traces  of  the 
Cymry  Northmen  and  Normans  had  left.  Two  of  the 
chief  towns,  Pembroke  and  Tenby,  kept  their  British 
names  in  corrupt  forms.^  Milford  and  Haverford  would 
seem  to  have  been  already  named  by  the  Northmen.  On  The  Pem- 
every  tempting  point  overlooking  the  inland  waters,  some-  ""^^'^ 
times  on  points  overlooking  the  Ocean  itself,  castles  arose, 
some  of  which  grew  into  the  very  stateliest  of  their  own 
class.  Tenby,  Haverfordwest — Manorbeer,  birthplace  of 
Giraldus  ^ — Caerau,  connected  with  so  many  famous  names 
of  later  date  * — and  a  crowd  of  castles  of  lesser  note, 
witness  the  means  by  which  the  conquerors  knew  how  to 
hold  down  the  land  which  they  had  won. 

At  the  head  of  all  stands  the  grea,t  fortress  which 

^  I  refer  to  such  names  as  Hasgard  and  Freystrop.  The  fordi  in  this 
district  are  of  course  ^or(i«.  The  names  of  Hereford  and  Haverfordwest 
have  sometimes  been  confounded,  but  the  ford  comes  from  a  different 
quarter  in  the  two  names. 

•  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  75. 

•  He  does  justice  to  his  birthplace  in  It.  Camb.  i.  12  (vol.  vi.  p.  92), 
and  proves  by  a  sorites  "  ut  Eambrise  totius  locus  sit  hie  amoenissimus.** 
**  PemlTrochia  "  here  appears  as  part  of  Demetia. 

•  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas,  the  hero  of  Carew  (Caerau)  in  Henry  the 
Seventh*8  time,  is  chiefly  of  local  fame.  But  his  name  has  made  its  way 
into  general  history.  See  HaU's  Chronicle,  p.  410,  and  several  other 
places. 
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CHAP.  ▼.  gave  its  name  to  a  town,  a  shire,  and  a  long  line  of 
earls,  and  in  our  own  time  to  a  great  workshop  of  the 

Pembroke  naval  strength  of  the  land.  Pen  bro^  the  head  of  the 
sealand,  grew  into  Pembroke,  with  its  vast  castle  rising 
on  a  peninsula  above  two  arms  of  the  inland  sea — with 
its  stately  hall  looking  down  on  the  waters — ^with  the 
deep  cave  underneath  its  walls,  with  the  huge  mass  of  the 
round  tower — with  the  one  hill-side  covered  by  the  houses 
and  chiurches  of  the  town,  the  other  crowned  by  the 
long  line   of  the  priory   of  Monkton,  with   its    stem 

Pembroke-  square  tower  and  its  now  roofless  choir.     The  character 

shire  build*     o       ^^^±  ±.        _ji_  j»        t»x  i^«i-«        ±  j 

ingg,  of  military  strength  and  smiplicity,  which  is  stamped 

in  a  lesser  measure   on  the  churches  and  houses   of 
Glamorgan,  comes  out  in  all  its  fulness  in  the  churches 
and  houses  of  Pembrokeshire.     Of  all  this  the  days  of 
which  we  are  speaking  saw  the  beginnings,  but  only 
Thecairtle  the  beginnings.     On  the  tongue  of  land  between  the 
Amulfof   two  creeks  a  fortress  was  raised  by  Amulf  of  Mont- 
gomery, son  of  Koger  and  Mabel,  a  man  of  whom  we 
have  already  heard  and  shall  hear  again.     But  his 
defences  were  as  yet  small  and  feeble  as  compared  with 
what  was  to  follow;  the  first  castle  of  Pembroke  was 
Second       a  mere  earthwork  with  a  palisade.^    Amulf  placed  his 
Gerald  of    work  under  the  care  of  a  valiant  knight  named  Grerald 
of  Windsor,  who  afterwards  was  the  beginner  of  a  castle 


gomeiy. 


Windaor. 
1 105. 


^  It.  Camb.  i.  1 2  (vol.  vi.p.  89).  "ProvinciaPembrochiensis  principalemiini- 
cipium,  totiusque  provincis  Demeticse  caput,  in  saxosa  quadam  et  oblonga 
rapis  eminentia  situm,  lingua  marina  de  Milverdico  portu  prosiliens  in  capite 
bifurco  complectitur.  Unde  et  Pembrochia  captU  maritima  sonat.  Primua 
hoc  castrum  Amulfus  de  Mungrumeri,  sub  Anglorum  rege  Henrico  prime, 
ex  virgis  et  cespito,  tenue  satis  et  exile  construxit."  The  date  is  of  course 
wrong,  as  the  castle  of  Pembroke  appears  both  in  the  Annales  Cambrie 
and  in  the  Brut  in  1094,  and  as  Giraldus  himself  describes  the  castle 
as  in  being  soon  after  the  death  of  Khys  ap  Tewdwr.  He  perhaps  con- 
founds Amulfs  first  rude  work  with  the  stronger  castle  built  by  Gerald 
on  the  same  site  in  11 05.  This,  according  to  the  Brut, was  fortified  with 
a  ditch  and  wall  and  a  gateway  with  a  lock  on  it. 
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of  greater  strength  on  the  same  spot.^  In  after  times  chap.  v. 
he  mairied  a  wife  of  the  noblest  British  blood,  yet  Bis  wife 
another  Nest,  the  daughter  of  Rhys  son  of  Tewdwr,  and 
grandchild  through  her  mother  of  that  Bhiwallon  who 
had  received  a  kingdom  at  the  hands  of  Harold.^  Before 
her  marriage  she  was  the  mother  of  one  of  the  sons  of 
King  Henry,  though  assuredly  not  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Gloucester.^  In  later  days,  through  another  marriage, 
she  became  the  grandmother  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis. 

The  course  of  events  in  North  Wales  during  these 
years  is  less  easy  to  mark  with  exact  dates.     But  it 
is  plain  that  the  death  of  Robert  of  Rhuddlan  had  been 
only  a  momentary  triumph  for  the  Cymry,  and  that 
it  had  not  given  any  real  check  to  the  Norman  power. 
Earl  Hugh  of  Chester,  strong  on  the  border  of  the  Hugh  of 
continental  Britons,  still  held  a  hand  no  less  firm  on  ^n^e^ 
their  island  kinsfolk.    He  even  pressed  on  into  Anglesey,  Castle  of 
and  there  built  a  castle,  most  likely  at  Aberlleiniog  on  ^-      *^^ 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  a  spot  of  which  we  shall 
have  to  speak  again  more  fully  in  recording  a  memorable 
day  later  in  our  story.     Earl  Roger  meanwhile,  from  Advance 
his  capital  at  Shrewsbury  and  his  strong  outpost  at  his  Roger  in 
new  British  Montgomery,^  pushed  on  his  dominion  into  Po^ys. 
Powys.    The  King  at  least  approved,  if  he  did  not  at  this 
stage  help  in  the  work ;  the  castle  of  Rhyd-y-gors  was  Castle  of 
built  at  the  royal  order  by  William  son  of  Baldwin.*         gorJ^ 

^  Giraldiu  describes  his  namesake,  the  huuband  of  his  grandmother,  as 
"fir  proboB  prudensque,  Giraldus  de  Windesora,  constabtdarius  suus 
[Amulfi]  et  primipilus."  *  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  482. 

*  I  have  discussed  this  matter  at  length  in  Appendix  B6.  (p.  85 1 )  of 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Mixs  Williams  (History  of 
Wales,  p.  ao9),  like  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  knows  more  about  Nest  than 
I  can  find  in  any  book.  But  the  tale  in  the  Brut  of  her  being  carried 
off  by  Oirenin  1106  (see  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  210)  is  very  graphic. 

*  See  N.  O.  vol.  iv.  p.  501 . 

*  So  says  the  Brut,  1094  (1096).  Is  this  William  the  son  of  that  Bald- 
win firom  whom  Montgomery  took  its  WeUh  name  T 

VOL,  n.  H 
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cHAP.v.       The  conquest  of  Wales  was  thus,  to  all  appearance, 
^^""^  .nearly  complete.     The  two  great  earls  were  going  on 
Wales.       with  their  old  work  in  the  north,  while  in  the  south 
the  tide  of  conquest  was  advancing  with   such  speed 
as  it  had  never  advanced  before.     In  the  south-east 
Gwent  and  Morganwg  seemed  tO|  be  firmly  held,  while 
in  the  south-west  the  torrent  of  Norman  invasion  had 
rushed  by  a  single  burst  from  the  hill  of  Brecknock 
to  the  furthest  coast  of  Dyfed.     In  the  south  at  least 
the  only  independent  region  left  was  that  which  lies 
between  the  conquest  of  Robert  Fitz-hamon  and  the 
Gowerand  conquest  of  Amulf  of  Montgomery.     Gower,  with  its 
ih^^     caves,  its  sands,  its  long  ridge,  where  the  name  of  Arthur 
Bubdued.     jjg^  made  spoil  of  a  monument  of  unrecorded  times — 
with  its  Worm's  Head  looking  out  in  defiance  at  the 
conquered  land  beyond  the  bay — the  whole  range  too 
of  coast  with  its  sandy  estuaries,  from  the  mouth  by 
Llwchr  to  the  mouth  by  Laugharne — Kidwelly  also,  not 
yet  crowned  by  the  gem  of  South- Welsh  castles  — Caer- 
marthen  and  the  whole  vale  of  Towy — were  still  un- 
subdued.    Otherwise  the  Britons  might  truly  say  with 
their  chronicler  that  on  the  death  of  Rhys  their  kingdom 
passed  away  from  them.     So  things  slept  while  Anselm 
1093-1094.  received  his  archbishopric,  while  Malcolm  pressed  on  to 
die  at  Alnwick,  while  King  William  was  kept  by  the 
Effects  of    winds  at  Hastings.     But  when  the  king  was  beyond 
abeenoe.     *t®  sea,  when  he  and  the  great  men  of  England  were 
busy  with  Norman  affairs — when  Argentan  bowed  to 
Robert  and  Philip  and  when  the  brother  of  the  con- 
queror of  Pembroke  was  a  prisoner^ — when  the  great 
Earl,  the  father  of  both  of  them,  had  died  with  the  cowl 
on  his  head  at  Shrewsbury — then  the  Britons  deemed 
that  the  hour  of  deliverance  was  come.     The  English 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  464. 
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Chronicler,  though  he  does  not  at  this  stage  help  us  to    chap.  v. 
the  names  of  British  men  or  of  British  places,  paints  5®^^  ?^ 
the  general  picture  in    his  strongest    colours ;    "  The  1094. 
Welshmen  gathered  themselves  together,  and   on  the 
French  that  were  in  Wales  or  the  nighest  parts  and 
had  ere  taken  away  their  lands,  they  upheaved  war, 
and  castles  they  broke  and  men  they  offslew,  and  as 
their  host  waxed,  they  todealed  themselves  into  more. 
With  some  of  those  deals  fought  Hugh  Earl  of  Shrop- 
shire and  put  them  to  flight.    And  none  the  less  the 
others  all  this  year  never  left  ofl*  from  none  evil  that 
they  might  do."^ 

In   this   version  the  Norman   or  English   champion 
stands  clearly  forth.     We  see  that  Earl  Hugh  had  sharp 
work  upon  his  hands  from  the  moment  that  he  stepped 
into  his  father's  earldom.     The  British  writers  give  us  a 
clearer  sight  of  the  geographical  extent  of  the  movement, 
and  they  help  us  to  the  name  of  its  chief  leader.     This  Cadwgan 
was  Cadwgan  son  of  Bleddyn,  whom  we  last  heard  of  as  Bieddyn. 
harrying  Dyfed,  and  who  even  now  seems  at  least  as 
anxious  to  make  Dyfed  a  land  subject  to  GwjTiedd  as  to 
drive  Normans,  English,  or  Flemings,  out  of  either.    Thus 
the  Britons  were,  as  ever,  in  the  words  of  the  Chronicler, 
todealed;    they  were   divided  into   local   and  dynastic 
parties.     Yet,  as   he  puts   it,  even   this   division,  if  it  Divisions 
did  not  give  strength,  at  least  delayed  subjection.     If  Welsh. 
Earl  Hugh  or  any  other  leader  of  a  regular  force  was 
able  to  overthrow  one  deal^  another  deal  was  ready  all 
the  same  to  do  as  much  evil  as  before.     But  it  was  in 

*  Chron  Petrib.  1094.  "Eac  on  ]>l8Uin  ylcan  geare  }»  W^ylisce  men  hi 
g«gadeTX>don,  and  wiiS  )>a  Frencisce  \>e  on  Walon  o'SSe  on  ))£ere  neawiste 
weron  and  hi  ter  belandedon,  gewinn  lip  ahofon,  and  manige  festena  and 
cafftelas  abnecon,  and  men  ofslngon,  and  sy^^an  heora  gefylce  weox,  hi  hf 
on  ma  tod«Idon.  WiS  sum  )7sera  dscle  gefeaht  Hugo  eorl  of  SScrobscire,  and 
hi  aflymde.  Ac  ))eah  hweSer  ))a  o'Sre  eailes  ]>8es  geares  nanes  yfeles  ue 
geswicon  ])e  hi  d6n  mihton." 

H   2 
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CHAP.  V.    Gwynedd  and  under  Cadwgan  that  the  work  began. 

Genena      The  Biitons  could  not  bear  the  yoke  of  the  French; 

Wales.  they  rose,  they  broke  down  the  castles,  and,  as  men 
commonly  do  in  such  cases,  they  did  by  the  invaders 
as  the  invaders  had  done  by  them.  It  is  not  very 
wonderful  if,  in  their  hour  of  victory,  they  revenged  the 
reavings  and  slaughters  done  on  them  by  the  French 
with  new  reavings  and  slaughters  done  on  the  French 
themselves.^  And,  as  our  Chronicler  hints,  it  was  not 
only  on  the  French  within  Wales,  but  on  those  also  in 
the  nighest  parts  that  they  rose.  By  this  time  the  whole 
land  had  risen;  South-Welsh  and  West- Welsh — that  is 
now  no  longer  the  men  of  the  peninsula  of  Cornwall,  but 
the  men  of  the  peninsula  of  Dyfed — were  in  arms  no  less 

Invasion  of  than  the  men  of  Gwynedd.  Gruffy dd  and  Cadwgan  burst 
into  the  neighbouring  shires,  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and 
Herefordshire ;  they  burned  towns,  carried  off  plunder, 
and  slew  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  alike.^  The  Saxon, 

*  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  1093  (T094).  The  translation  runs;  "Whilst 
William  remained  in  Normandy,  the  Britons  resisted  the  domination  of  the 
French,  not  being  able  to  bear  their  cruelty,  and  demolished  their  castles  in 
Gwynedd,  and  iterated  their  depredations  and  slaughters  among  th«n.**  The 
Latin  annalist  says  only;  "Britanni  jugum  Francorum  respuerunt.  Wene- 
dodam,  Cereticam  et  Demetiam  ab  iis  et  eorum  castellis  emundaverunt" 
Both  these  writers  have  oddly  mistaken  the  state  of  things  in  Normandy. 
One  manuscript  of  the  Annales  says  that  William  went  into  Normandy,  and 
that  the  revolt  happened,  '*  ibi  morante  et  f  ratreui  suum  expugnante,**  while 
the  Brut  says  more  wildly  that  **  King  William  Rufus  [Gwilim  Groch],  who 
first  by  a  most  glorious  war  prevailed  over  the  Saxons,  went  to  Normandy  to 
keep  and  defend  the  kingdom  [teyrnas]  of  Robert  his  brother,  who  had  gone 
to  Jerusalem  [Ksercesalem]  to  fight  against  the  Saracens  and  other  barbarous 
nations  and  to  protect  the  Christians,  and  to  acquire  greater  fame.*' 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1094.  "Ad  hsec  etiam  primitus  North- Walani,  deinceps 
West-Walani  et  Suth- Walani,  servitutis  jugo,  quo  diu  premtbantur,  excusso, 
et  cervioe  erecta,  libei-tateni  sibi  vindicare  laborabant.  Unde  collecta 
multitudine,  castella  quse  in  West-Walonia  firmata  erant  fii^ngebant  et  in 
Cestrensi,  Scrobbesbyriensi,  et  Herefordensi  pmvincia  firequenter  villas 
cremabant,  prsedas  agebant,  et  multoe  ex  Anglis  et  Normannis  inter* 
ficiebant."  The  names  of  Gruifydd  and  Cadwgan  come  from  the  later 
Brut»  which  copies  Florence  or  comes  from  the  same  source. 
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the  old  enemy,  had  not  become  less  an  enemy,  because  chap.  v. 
he  had,  through  his  own  conquest,  become  an  accomplice 
in  the  invasions  of  his  conquerors.     Gwynedd  was  now  Deliver- 
free;  the  deliverers  crossed  into  Anglesey;  they  broke  ^^j^^ 
down  the  castle  at  Aberlleiniog  or  elsewhere,  and  put  an  Aberiiei- 
end  for  a  while  to  the  foreign  dominion  in  the  island.^      Svkra*  * 

The  Britons  now  seemed  to  have  altogether  undone  ^®^"* 
the  work  of  the  invaders.  It  was  now  time  for  vigorous 
action  on  the  other  side.  The  French — Hugh  of  Chester, 
Hugh  of  Shrewsbury,  or  any  other — entered  Gwynedd 
with  a  regular  force ;  but  if  one  deal  was  put  to  flight, 
another,  under  Cadwgan  himself,  claims  to  have  overcome 
the  invaders  at  Yspwys.^  The  path  was  now  open  for 
a  march  of  the  Britons  to  the  south.  Late  in  the  year  a 
general  attack  was  made  on  all  the  castles  throughout 
Ceredigion  and  Dyfed.  Two  only  held  out ;  Gerald  of 
Windsor  successfully  defended  Pembroke ;  William  the 
son  of  Baldwin  successfully  defended  Rhyd-y-gors.'  But  Action  of 
the  warfare  of  Cadwgan  was  waged  in  the  interest  of  Gwy-  j^  iw^a. 
nedd,  not  in  that  of  Dyfed.  By  a  harsh,  though  possibly 
prudent  policy,  he  enforced  a  migration  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  an  Eastern  despot.  The  men  and  the  cattle  of 
Ceredigion  and  Dyfed — we  must  take  so  general  a  state- 
ment with  those  deductions  which  the  laws  of  possibility 
imply — were  transported  to  the  safer  region,  and  south- 
w^tem  Wales  was  made,  so  far  as  Cadwgan  could 
make  it,  a  wilderness.*     Gerald,  in  his  castle  among  the 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1094.  "  Fregerunt  et  castellum  in  Mevania  insula,  eamque 
•ns  ditloni  subjiciebant."  This  confirms  the  statement  of  the  later  Brut 
about  the  building  of  the  castle  of  Aberlleiniog  (see  p.  97) ;  but  he  says 
nothing  about  Anglesey  here. 

•  "  In  the  wood  of  Yspwys,"  says  the  Brut. 

'  So  both  the  Annales  and  the  Brut.  The  name  of  William  son  of  Bald- 
win oomea  from  the  Brut  two  years  later. 

*  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  1092  (1094).  "  And  the  people  and  all  the  cattle 
•f  Dyyed  they  brought  away  with  them,  leaving  Dyved  and  Ceredigion  a 
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OHAP.  V.   creeks,  was  left  to  lord  it  over  whom  he  might  find, 
P^broke   g^^^j  ^  fg^j  himself  and  his  followers  how  he  might, 

hdoLs  out.  ^ 

in  the  wasted  land.     As   &r  as  we  can  see,  Gwent, 
Morganwg,  and  Brecheiniog,  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors.     The  rest  of  the  British  land,  from  the 
isthmus  of  Gower  to  the  furthest  point  of  Mona,  was 
either  free  or  a  wilderness. 
Qaefltion         It  is  almost  past  belief  that  William  Bufus  could 
oampaigD.  have  found  time  for   a  winter  campaign  against  the 
Welsh  in  the  few  weeks,  or  rather  days,  which  passed 
between   his    return   from    Normandy   at  the  end   of 
December  December  and  his  interview  with  Anselm  at  Gillingham 
Januwy,""  i^  the  middle  of  January.^     But  there  was  plenty  of 
'®95.         fighting  in  the  course  of  the  year  in  Wales  and  else- 
where.     The  Britons   seem   to  have   kept  their  inde- 
pendence in  the    newly  liberated   districts,  while  the 
Norman   conquerors  of  Glamorgan  made  a  successful 
attack  on  the  intermediate  lands  which  had  not  yet 
Conquest  of  been  subdued.    "  The  French  laid  waste  Gower,  Kidwelly, 
Gower,  ^'   ^^^  ^^  vale  of  Towy ; "   and  we  are  further  told  that 
and  Caer-    ^y^q^q  lands,  as  well  as  Dyfed  and  Ceredigion,  remained 
waste.^     But  if  Normans  laid  waste,  they  did  not  simply 
lay  waste,  like  the  Welsh.     What  they  found  it  expe- 
dient to  lay  waste  for  a  season  they  meant  to  put  in 
order  some  day  for  their  own  advantage.     This  was 
no  doubt  the  time  when  William  of  London  established 
himself  at  Kidwelly,  and  made  the  first  beginnings  of 
castle,  church,  borough,  and  haven.^    It  was  now  too  that 
the  way  was  at  least  opened  for  the  work  of  colonization 

*  See  vol.  i.  p  476. 

'  Ann.  Camb.  1095.  "Franci  devastaverunt  Goher  et  Kedweli  et 
Stratewi.     Demetia,  Ceretica,  et  Siratewi  deserta  manent.** 

'  I  have  no  better  direct  authority  for  this  than  the  later  Brut,  which 
says  under  1094 — the  chronology  is  very  confused — that  "  the  Frenchmen 
led  their  forces  into  Grower,  Cydweli,  and  the  Vale  of  Tywi,  and  devastated 
those  countries,  and  William  de  Loudres  [William  de  Lwndrys]  built  a 
strong  castle  in  Cydweli.* 


1:  ** 
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which  made  Gower  a  Teutonic  land.    According  to  an  chap.  v. 
authority  to  which  we  turn  with  a  certain  doubt,  the 
actual  settlement  dates  from  five  years  later.     Castles      1099. 
were  built,  Abertawy  or  Swansea  guarding  its  own  bay  Swansea 
and  the  approach  to  the  peninsula,  Aberllwchr  guarding  rjr^^  castles 
the  sandy  estuary  between  the  peninsula  and  the  opposite  of  Gower. 
coast  to  the  north,  Oystermouth,  Penrice,  Llanrhidian, 
on   points  within  the  peninsula  itself.^     And  in  this  Alleged 
version  the  settlement  is  made,  not  by  Flemings,  ac-  s&Ton 
cordinc:  to  the  common  tradition,  but  by  West-Saxons  settlement 

*=*  -^  of  Gower. 

brought  across  the  channel  from  Somerset.^  It  is  certain, 
as  has  been  already  said,  that  there  is  not  the  same 
historical  evidence  for  Flemings  in  Gower  which  there 
is  for  Flemings  in  Pembrokeshire.  But  it  is  perhaps 
less  important  to  fix  the  exact  origin  of  each  Teutonic 
settlement  along  this  coast  than  to  insist  on  the  fact  that, 
as  compared  with  the  native  Cymry,  any  two  branches 
of  the  Nether-Dutch  stock,  whether  Flemish  or  Saxon, 
came  to  very  much  the  same  thing. 

Along  with  this  territorial  advance  on  the  part  of 
the  invaders,  we  hear,  from  the  same  somewhat  doubtful 
quarter,  of  a  movement  among  the  invaders  themselves 
which  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  natives.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  outwardly  legal  nature  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  of  England  that  it  gave  no  opportunity 
for  a  character  not  very  rare  in  less  regular  invasions, 
the  invading  chief  who  finds  it  to  his  interest  to  separate 

*  This  comes  under  the  year  1099,  and  is  attributed  to  "Harry  Beau- 
mont [Harri  Bwmwnt]."  Is  this  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ?  I  know  no  other 
"Henricus  de  Bello  Monte." 

*  This  is  from  the  same  entry  in  the  later  Brut.  After  mentioning  the 
castles,  it  is  added  that  Harry  Beaumont  "  established  himself  there  and 
brooght  Saxons  from  Somersetshire  [Saeson  o  wlad  yr  Haf]  there,  where 
they  obtained  lands ;  and  the  greatest  usurpation  of  all  the  Frenchmen 
was  his  in  Gower."  Nothing  can  be  made  of  this  writer's  dates,  even  when 
we  accept  his  facts  with  a  little  trembling. 
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himself  from  his  own  fellows  and  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  those  whom  he  has  helped  to  subdue.  In 
the  conquests  both  of  Wales  and  of  Ireland  there  was 
room  for  such  a  part  to  be  played,  and  the  story  sets 
before  us  one  of  the  Norman  conquerors  of  Glamorgan 
as  playing  it  with  some  effect.  The  lord  of  Coyty, 
Pagan  of  Turberville,  married  to  a  wife  of  the  house 
of  Jestin,  took  the  side  of  his  wife's  countrymen,  and,  we 
are  told,  went  so  far  as  to  attack  Cardiff  on  their  behalf. 
The  result,  it  is  said,  was  a  confirmation  of  the  ancient 
laws  of  Wales  on  the  part  of  the  lord  of  Glamorgan. 
This,  it  is  added,  led  many  to  transfer  their  dwellings 
from  the  disturbed  parts  of  the  country  to  the  more 
settled  lands  under  his  rule.^ 

Meanwhile  in  the  northern  parts  of  Wales  the  Britons 
still  kept  the  independence  that  they  had  won  by 
the  struggle  of  the  last  year.  They  had  got  the  better 
of  the  local  powers  on  their  own  borders,  and  the 
King,  busied  with  the  peaceful  opposition  of  Anselm 
and  the  armed  opposition  of  Bobert  of  Mowbray,  had 
little  time  to  spare  from  councils  and  sieges  within 
his  kingdom.  At  last,  towards  autumn,  while  the  siege 
of  Bamburgh  was  going  on,  after  he  had  himself  turned 
away  from  it,  and  left  the  Evil  Neighbour  to  do  its  work, 
William  heard  a  piece  of  news  from  the  British  border 
which  at  once  stirred  him  to  action.  One  of  the  great 
fortresses  of  the  march  had  fallen.  In  vain  had  Earl 
Roger  made  his  nest  on  the  rock  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  his  own  Norman  home.^    Montgomery,   Tre 


*  This  account  comes  only  from  the  younger  Brut  (79).  It  is  in  fact 
part  of  the  legend  of  the  conquest  of  Glamorgan.  But  that  legend,  as  we 
have  seen,  has  elements  of  truth  in  it,  and  this  particular  story  seems  to  fit 
in  well  with  the  general  course  of  events.  The  men  of  Morgan wg  and 
Gwaenllwg — that  is  the  modem  Wentloog,  the  land  between  Rhymny  and 
Usk — rose  and  destroyed  the  castle,  Pagan  of  Turberville  leading  them. 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  501. 
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Baldwin^  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Britons,  and  all  Earl  chap.  v. 
Hugh's  men  within  it  were  slain.^    William  was  wroth  J^^^^^ 
at  the  tidings,  and  he  at  once  called  out  the  fyrd  of  his  gomery. 
realm,  so  much  of  it  as  was  not  needed  for  the  lingering 
leaguer-work  in  Northumberland.^    Soon  after  Michael-  WiliiAm*8 
mas  he  entered  Wales  at  the  head  of  his  host.     He^^^^°** 
divided  it  into  parties,  and  caused  them  to  go  thoroughly  Michael- 
through  the  land.     At  last,  by  the  feast  of  All-hallows,  ^^  reachea 
the  whole  army  met  together  by  Snowdon.     If  merely  Snowdon. 

November 

marching  through  a  country  could  subdue  it,  William  i. 
Rufus  had  now  done  a  good  deal  towards  the  conquest 
of  Gwynedd.    But  William  Bufus  was  not  Harold ;  the 
master  of  continental  chivalry  could  not  bring  himself 
to  copy  Harold's  homely  tactics.     While  the  royal  army 
scoured  the  dales,  the  Welsh  betook  them  to  the  moors 
and  mountains  where  no  man  might  come  at  them.^ 
Harold  had  found  out  the  way  to  come  at  them;  but 
the  Bed  King  knew  it  not.     All  that  he  could  do  was  to  iii-suocess 
go  homeward,  when  he  saw  that  he  there  in  the  winter  °^*^^. 
might  do  no  more.*     The  British  annalists,  with  good 
right,  rejoice  as  they  tell  how  God  their  people  sheltered 
in  the  strong  places  of  their  land,  and  how  the  King 
and  his  host  went  away  empty,  having  taken  nothing.^ 

^  It  is  strange  that  the  mention  of  tMs  great  British  success  comes  only 
from  the  English  accounts.  Just  after  the  King  had  left  Bamburgh.  he 
heard  (Chron.  Petrib.  1095)  "))aet  ))a  Wylisce  men  on  Wealon  sumne 
castel  heafdon  tobroken  Muntgumni  hatte,  and  Hugon  eorles  men  ofslageue, 
^  hine  healdon  see  )ldan." 

•  Chron.  Petrib.  ib.     "  He  for5i  olSre  fyrde  h^t  fearlice  abannan." 

*  Ib.  "And  sedber See  Michaeles  maense  into  Wealan  ferde,  and  his  fyrde 
toecjfte,  and  )>eet  land  eall  ]>urhfor,  swa  )>jet  seo  fyrde  call  togsbdere  com 
to  Eaira  Halgena  to  Snawdune.  Ac  ))a  Wylisce  a  toforan  into  muntan 
and  moran  ferdan,  )Ket  heom  man  to  cuman  ne  mihte."  On  the  use  of  the 
word  muntat  see  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  517. 

*  lb.  "And  se  cyng  )»  bamweard  gewende,  for})am  he  geseah  ])iet  he 
^r  yeiB  wintres  mare  don  ne  mihte.*' 

•  Ann.  Camb.  1095.  "Mediante  autumno  rex  Anglorum  Willielmus 
oontm  Britones  movit  exercitum,  quibus  Deo  tutatis,  vacuus  ad  sua 
ndiit." 
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CHAP.  V.        The  next  year  saw  the  bloody  Qem6t  at  Salisbury ; 

'®^'     it  saw  Europe  pour  forth  its  forces  for  the  deliverance 

of  Eastern  Christendom;  it  saw  the  Red  King  become 

master  of  the  Norman  duchy.    Among  such  cares,  William 

had  no  time,  perhaps  he  felt  no  strong  call,  for  another 

Welsh  campaign,  either  in  winter  or  summer.    But  the 

lords  of  the  marches  could  not  be  thus  idle ;  with  them 

the  only  choice  was  to  invade  or  to  be  invaded.    The  year 

seems  to  have  begun  with  another  gain  on  the  part  of  the 

The  Welsh  Britons.     William  son  of  Baldwin,  who  had  kept  the 

1*^^  ^  *  castle  of  Rhyd-y-gors  safe  through  all  perils  up  to  this 

1096.         time,  now  died.     His  spirit  did  not  abide  in  his  garrison; 

they  left  the  castle  empty,  a  prey  to  the  enemy.^    The 

spirit  of  the  Britons,  even  in  the  lands  which  seemed 

most  thoroughly  subdued,  now  rose.     Within  the  bounds 

of  the  present  Glamorgan  the  favourable  composition  of 

the  last  year  seems  to  have  kept  men  quiet;  but  the 

lands  to  the  east,  parts  of  which  had  been  so  long  under 

English  rule,  were  now  encouraged  to  strike  another  blow 

Revolt  of    for  independence.     The  natives  were  in  arms  along  the 

Brecknock,  whole  line  of  the  Usk ;  Brecheiniog,  Gwent,  and  Gwen- 

llwg,  the  land  between  Usk   and  Wye  and  the  land 

between   Usk   and  Rhymny,  threw   off,  as   their   own 

writers  say,  the  yoke  of  the  French.^     The  marchers 

English      bad  now  to  act  in  earnest.     Our  own  Chronicler  says 

feeling        moumfullv  how  "the   head   men  that  this   land  held 

towards  V 

the  war.  ofttimes  sent  the  fyrd  into  Wales,  and  many  men  with 
that  sorely  harassed,  and  man  there  sped  not,  but  man- 
maiTing  and  fee-spilling."^     We  see  that  the  old  duty 

^  Ann.  Camb.  1096.  *'Willielmu8  filius  Baldewini  in  domino  (?)  Ricors 
obiit,  quo  mortuo  castellum  vaouiun  relinquitur." 

*  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  1094  (1096).  The  words  are  meet  emphatic  in  the 
manuscript  of  the  Annales  quoted  as  G ;  "  Britones  Brecheniauc  et  Guent  et 
Guenliauc  jugum  Francorum  respuunt.** 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1096.  "  Eac  on  ))ison  geare  ]>a  heafod  men  )>e  |ns  land 
heoldan  oftrsBdlice  fyrde  into  Wealon  sendon,  and  msnig  man  mid  )>am 
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of  every  man  to  fight  for  the  land  when  called  on  had  chap.  v. 
come  to  awaken  some  of  the  feelings  which  attach  to  a 
conscription.  Men  were,  we  may  believe,  ready  for  a 
campaign  in  Normandy  or  Maine,  where  plunder  was 
to  be  had,  and  where  there  was  most  likely  still  some 
satisfaction  felt  in  fighting  against  French-speaking 
enemies,  even  under  French-speaking  captains.  To  drive 
back  Malcolm  would  come  home  to  every  man  s  heart 
as  a  national  duty ;  to  dispose  of  Malcolm's  crown  under 
the  leadership  of  an  English  ^theling  might  call  up 
long-forgotten  feelings  of  national  pride.  But  who  could 
be  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  a  march  to  Snowdon,  even 
in  the  fairest  weather?  What  interest  had  the  men  of 
perhaps  far-off  English  shires  in  rivetting  the  dominion 
of  a  Norman  lord  on  the  men  of  Brecknock  or  Pembroke? 
No  doubt  every  Englishman  was  ready  to  drive  back 
the  Briton  from  Shropshire  and  Herefordshire;  but  it 
was  an  irksome  and  bootless  work  to  go  and  attack 
him  in  his  own  land,  a  land  from  which  even  conquerors 
could  draw  so  little  gain.  Even  to  win  back  Gwent, 
the  conquest  of  Harold,  was  an  enterprise  which  would 
lead  mainly  to  man-marring  and  fee-spilling.  Into  Gwent  Vain  at- 
however  they  were  marched ;  but  nothing  was  done ;  the  recover 
land  was  not  subdued;  the  army  was  even  attacked ^^®"^* 
on  its  retreat,  and  after  great  slaughter  put  to  flight.^ 
A  second  greater  attempt  came  to  nothing  more.  The 
grandsons  of  Cadwgan,  Gruffydd  and  Ivor,  attacked  this 
army  too  on  its  return,  and  cut  it  also  off  at  Aberllech.^ 

swi^e  gedrehtan,  ac  man  \fgbT  ne  gespaedde,  butan  man  myrringe  and  feoh 
spiUinge." 

*  Ann.  Camb.  C.     **  Franci  exercitum  movent  in  Guent,  et  nihil  impe-    , 
trantes  vacui  doroum  redeunt,  et  in  Kellitravant  versi  Bunt  in  fugam." 
The  name  of  the  place  is  given  in  the  text  of  tlie  Annals  as  "  Celli  Dar- 
nauc;"  in  the  Brut  as  ''Celli  Camant."     I  do  not  know  its  site. 

'  lb.  "  Itenini  venerunt  in  Brechinauc  et  castella  fecerunt  in  ea,  sed  in 
reditu  apud  Aberlech  versi  sunt  in  fugam  a  filiis  Iduerth  filii  Kadugaun.^* 
The  Brut  gives  their  names  as  Gruffydd  and  Ivor. 
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CHAP.  V.  The  British  chronicler  here  makes  a  comment  which 
fully  explains  the  final  issue  of  these  wars.  The  Normans 
or  English,  whichever  we  are  to  call  the  hosts  of  England 
under  the  Red  King,  had  thus  for  three  years  met  with 
nothing  but  defeat.  Yet  they  had  in  truth  won  the 
land.  "The  folk  stayed  in  their  homes,  trusting  fear- 
lessly, though  the  castles  were  yet  whole,  and  the  castle- 
Effecte  of  men  in  them."^  The  fortresses  might  be  hemmed  in  for 
builSng.  *  moment ;  but,  as  long  as  they  stood  whole  with  the 
castlemen  in  them,  the  newly  won  freedom  of  the  open 
country  was  liable  to  be  upset  at  any  moment.  In 
Gwent  and  Brecheiniog  at  least  the  natives  might  for 
the  moment  stay  fearlessly  in  their  homes ;  they  might 
at  some  favourable  point  surprise  and  cut  to  pieces  the 
armies  that  were  sent  against  them ;  they  might  withdraw 
to  moors  and  mountains  when  the  invading  force  was 
too  strong  for  them ;  but,  as  long  as  the  castles  stood 
firm,  the  real  grasp  of  the  stranger  on  the  land  was 
not  lo  sened.  How  long  a  castle  could  stand  out  we 
see  by  the  example  of  this  very  year's  campaign.  All 
the  castles  of  Dyfed  and  Ceredigion  had  been  destroyed 
two  years  before,  save  Pembroke  and  Rhyd-y-gors ;  and 
Pembroke  Rhyd-y-gors  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Britons.  Pem- 
but.  broke,  the  castle  of  earth  and  wood,  the  outpost  cut  off* 

from  all  help,  still  stood  through  the  whole  of  these  two 
years,  the  one  representative  of  Norman  dominion  in  the 
whole  region  of  which  it  had  become  the  head.  No  wonder 
that  the  Britons,  victorious  everywhere  else,  resolved  on 
one  great  attack  on  this  still  unconquered  stronghold  of  the 
The  Welsh  enemy.    A  host  led  by  several  chieftains  of  the  house  of 
P^broke  ^adwgan,  XJhtred  son  of  Edwin, — one  whom  we  should 
1096.         rather  have  looked  for  in  Northumberland,— and  Howel 
son  of  Goronwy,  set  forth  and  fought  against  Pembroke. 
Gerald  of  Windsor  was  hard  pressed.     One  night,  fifteen 

'  So  says  the  Brut,  1094  (1096). 
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of  his    knights,   despairing    of  resistance,  made    their    ohap.  ▼. 
escape  from  the  castle  in  a  boat.    Their  esquires  were  ^^'*?J® 
more  faithful,  and  Gerald  at  once  gave  them  the  arms  of  Windsor, 
of  knighthood,  and  also  granted — or  professed  to  grant 
to  them — the  fiefs  of  their  recreant  lords.^     We  read  too  Hig  de- 
how  Gerald,  to  hide  his   real  plight  from  the  enemy,  ^*^* 
betook  himself  to  some  of  those  simple  devices  of  which 
we  hear  in  so  many  times  and  places.     He  had  four 
swine  in  the  castle;  he  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  threw 
them  over  to  the  besiegers.^     The  next  day  he  wrote 
or  caused  letters  to  be  written  sealed  with  his  seal,  saying 
that  there  was  no  need  to  trouble  Earl  Amulf — he  is 
made  to  bear  the  title  — for  any  help  for  four  months 
to  come.     These  letters  he  took  care  should  be  found  His  deal- 
near  a  neighbouring  house  of  Bishop  Wilfrith  of  Saint  ^hop 
David  s,  as  if  they  had  been  lost  by  their  bearer.^    They  Wilfrith. 
were  read  out  in  the  Welsh  army.     The  Britons,  we  are 
told,  having  no  mind  for  a  four  months'  siege,  marched 
away.*     They  claim  to  have  marched  away  without  loss, 

*  These  details  of  the  siege  of  Pembroke  come  from  Giraldus,  It.  Camb. 
i.  12.  As  he  has  mistaken  the  date  of  the  whole  matter  by  putting  it  in 
the  reign  of  Henry,  so  he  has  mistaken  the  special  date  of  the  siege,  which 
he  places  soon  after  the  death  of  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr,  that  is  in  1093.  His 
stories  may  belong  to  the  movement  of  1 094  ;  but  they  seem  to  come  more 
naturally  here.  When  the  knights  have  deserted,  '*  ex  desperatione  sca- 
pham  intrantes  navigio  fugam  attemptassent^in  crastino  mane  Giraldus  eorum 
armigeris  arma  dominorum  cum  feodis  dedit,  ipsosque  statim  militari  cingulo 
decora  vit." 

*  They  are  brought  "ad  ultimam  fere  inediam.**  Then  Gerald,  "ex 
summa  prudentia  spem  simulans  et  solatia  spondens,  quatuor  qui  adhuc 
Bupererant  bacones  a  propugnaculis  frustatim  ad  hostes  projici  fecit." 

*  lb.  "Die  vero  sequente  ad  figmenta  recurrens  exquisitiora,  literas 
tigillo  tuo  signatas  coram  hospitio  Menevensis  eplscopi,  cui  nomen  Wil- 
fredus,  qui  forte  tunc  aderat,  tanquam  casu  a  portitore  dilapsas  inven'ri 
procuravit.**  I  suppose  this  means  that  the  Bishop  was  in  a  bouse  outside 
the  betd^ed  castle  ;  otherwise  it  is  not  clear  how  the  Welsh  could  have  got 
hold  of  the  letter.  It  seems  also  to  imply  that  the  Bishop  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  beideged.     But  the  whole  story  is  a  little  ilark. 

*  lb.     "  Quo  per  exercitum  Uteris  lectis  audito,  statim  obsidione  dispersa 
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with  much  booty,  especially  with  all  the  cattle  belonging 
to  the  castle.^  But  the  castle  was  not  taken;  it  stood 
there  to  do  its  work ;  and  early  in  the  next  year  Gerald 
was  harrying  in  his  turn  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Saint 
David's.^  Friendship  for  the  Bishop  perhaps  kept  him 
from  harrying  the  holy  soil  of  Dewisland  itself. 

This  year,  the  King,  as  he  had  done  two  years  before, 
deemed  the  affairs  of  Wales  to  call  for  his  own  presence, 
and  for  a  greater  effort  on  his  part  than  ever.  He  had 
come  back  from  taking  possession  of  the  mortgaged  land 
of  Normandy;  he  had  held  the  Easter  Assembly  at 
Windsor  somewhat  after  the  regular  time.^  At  that 
Assembly  Welsh  affairs  must  have  formed  a  subject  of 
discussion,  as  the  King  presently  set  out  for  Wales  with 
a  great  host.  This  was  the  time  when  the  knights  sent 
by  the  Archbishop  were  deemed  so  unfit  for  their  duty.* 
The  King's  coming  appears  to  have  led  to  a  seeming, 
perhaps  a  pretended,  submission.  Led  by  native  guides, 
he  passed  through  the  whole  country,*  and  he  clearly 
believed  that  he  had  brought  Wales  to  a  state  of  peace. 
So  he  deemed  when  he  came  back  to  hold  the  Whitsun 
Assembly,  the  assembly  in  which  Anselm  for  the  first 

ad  propria  singtdi  sunt  reversi."  Directly  after — "nee  mora" — Gerald 
marries  Nest.  If  we  could  at  all  trust  her  grandson's  chronology,  this 
would  throw  some  light  on  her  relation  to  Henry. 

^  Ann.  Camb.  1096.  "Penbrochiam  devastaverunt  et  incolumes  domam 
redierunt.'*    The  cattle  come  from  the  Brut. 

*  Ann.  Camb.  1097.  **  Geraldus  prcefectus  de  Penbroc  Menevi®  fines 
devastavit.**  In  the  other  manuscript  he  is  dapi/er,  and  in  the  Brut 
ystiwart, 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  572. 

*  lb. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1097.  "Se  cyng  Willelm  .  .  .  mid  mycclum  here  into 
Wealon  ferde,  and  )>8et  land  swi'Se  mid  his  fyrde  )>urhf<5r,  )>urh  sume  )» 
Wyliscean  ])e  him  to  wseron  cumen,  and  his  leedteowas  wseron.**  Eadmer 
(Hint.  Nov.  37),  to  whom  the  details  of  a  Welsh  war  did  not  greatly  matter, 
makes  overmuch  of  these  seeming  successes ;  "  Bex  .  .  .  super  Walen^tes 
qui  contra  eum  surrexerant  excercitum  ducit,  eosque  post  modicum  in  dedi- 
tionem  suscipit,  et  pace  undique  potitus  est.** 
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time  that  year  craved  leave  to  go  to  the  Pope.^    But   chap.  v. 
he  was  called  back  by  a  fresh  revolt.     The  Welsh,  in  ^resh 

,  revolt. 

the  emphatic  phrase  of  our  Chronicler,  "  bowed  ^om  the 
King."*  They  had  once  bowed  to  him ;  now  they  bowed 
from  him;  they  cast  away  his  authority;  perhaps  they 
formally  defied  him  in  the  strict  feudal  sense ;  certainly 
they  defied  him  in  the  more  general  sense  which  that 
word  has  now  come  to  bear.  And  now,  for  the  first 
time  in  these  wars,  the  English  Chronicler  gives  us  the 
name  of  a  Welsh  leader,  a  name  which  from  British 
sources  has  long  been  familiar  to  us.  "They  chose  them  Cadwgan. 
many  elders  of  themselves ;  one  of  them  was  Cadwgan 
hight,  that  of  them  the  worthiest  was ;  he  was  brother's 
son  of  Grufiydd  the  King."^  The  name  of  the  great 
prince  who  had  ruled  all  Wales,  who  had  won  the  battle 
by  the  Severn,*  who  had  put  Earl  Balph  to  flight*  and 
burned  Hereford  town  and  minster,«  the  prince  whom 
it  needed  all  the  strength  and  all  the  arts  of  Harold 
to  overthrow,  was  still  famous  even  among  En^shmen. 
The  nephew  of  Gruffydd  had  this  time  too  to  dread  no 
such  tactics  as  had  worn  down  his  uncle  on  his  own 
soil.  King  William  set  forth  with  a  host  of  horse  as  William's 
well  as  of  foot,  vowing  to  put  to  death  every  male  of  pal^.*^°^" 
the  rebel  nation."^    Again  the  pomp  and  pride  of  Norman  J"ne- 

XXX  August, 

1097. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  582. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1097.  "Da  Wylisce  men  eylS^on  hi  fram  Jwan  cynge 
gebogon." 

'  lb.  **  Heom  manege  ealdras  of  heom  sylfan  gecuron.  Sum  ]7aera  wses 
Cadaugaun  gehaten,  )>e  heora  weorSast  wsbs  :  se  waes  Griffines  brother  sunu 
cjrnges."  On  the  use  of  '*  sum,"  see  Earle,  Parallel  Chronicles,  p.  357.  It 
ia  sorely  a  little  hard  when  Giraldus  (It.  Camb.  i.  2.  p.  28)  speaks  of  his 
grandmother^s  grandfather  as  one  "cujus  tyrannis  totam  aliquamdiu  Gual- 
liam  oppresserat.** 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  506.  •  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  396.  •  lb.  p.  399. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1097.  "Post  pascha'* — he  seems  to  have  mixed  up  the 
two  expeditions  of  the  year — ''cum  equestri  et  pedestri  exercitu  secundo 
profectus  est  in  Waloniam,  ut  omnes  masculini  sexus  intemecioni  daret ;  at 
de  eis  riz  aliquem  capere  aut  interimere  potuit."    Cf.  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  481. 
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ill-succeBB. 


OHAP.  v.  chivalry  was  shivered  against  the  natural  defences  of 
the  land  which  was  so  rashly  attacked.  The  Britons 
seem,  by  their  own  account,  to  have  made  the  war  a 
religious  one ;  perhaps,  like  the  Irish  king,  they  deemed 
that  higher  powers  would  fight  for  them  against  the 
The  King's  blasphemer.  Strengthened  by  prayers,  fastings,  and  other 
pious  exercises,  the  Welsh  took  to  their  woods  and  rocks 
and  mountains,  while  the  Red  Kings  host  marched 
and  rode  bootlessly  through  the  valleys  and  plains.^ 
^'  Mickle  he  lost  in  men  and  in  horses,  and  eke  in  many 
other  things."  ^  This  state  of  things  went  on  from  mid- 
summer to  August^  Then  the  King  came  back  to  hold 
two  assemblies  at  unusual  times,  in  the  second  of  which 
he  and  Anselm  met  for  the  last  time.*  And  now  it  was 
that  he  took  that  wise  resolution  which  I  have  quoted 
above.^  As  invasions  by  mounted  knights  led  to  nothing 
but  losing  both  the  knights  and  their  horses,  he  would 
build  castles  on  the  borders.  This  Harold,  who  knew  so 
much  better  than  William  Rufus  how  to  carry  on  a  Welsh 
campaign,  had  not  done.  But  then  the  objects  of  Harold 
and  the  objects  of  William  Bufus  were  not  the  same. 

We  should  have  been  well  pleased  to  know  what  was 
the  immediate  result  of  the  resolve  for  the  building  of 


He  deter 

mines  to 

build 

castles. 

October, 

1097. 


^  The  Brut  here  waxes  so  spirited  that  one  is  sorry  not  to  have  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  original.  **  The  French  dared  not  penetrate  the  rocks  and 
the  woods,  but  hovered  about  the  level  phiins.  At  length  they  returned 
home  empty,  without  having  gained  anything ;  and  the  Britons,  happy  and 
unintimidated,  defended  their  country."  The  Annals  say,  "  Willeluius  rex 
Anglise  secundo  in  Bri tones  excitatur,  eorum  omnium  minans  ezcidium ; 
Britones  vero  div'mo  protecti  munimine  in  sua  remanent  illassi,  rege 
vacuo  redeunte."  The  other  MS.  has,  "nihil  impetrans  vacuus  domum 
rediit." 

'  Cbron.  Petrib.  IQ97.  *'  t>aerinne  wunode  fram  middesumeran  fomeah 
otJ  August." 

'  lb.  "And  mycel  ))9erinne  forleas  on  raannan  and  on  horsan  and  eao 
on  manegan  o'Sran  ))ingan."  Florence  softens  a  little ;  "  De  suis  nonuulloB, 
et  equos  perdidit  multos." 

*  See  vol.i.  pp.  572,  575.  •  See  above,  p.  71. 
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the  border-castles.     What  were  the  fortresses  which  were  chaf.  v. 
built,  as  surely  some  must  have  been  built,  in  obedience 
to  it?     This  is  the   last  entry  which  connects  Rufus 
personally  with  Welsh  affairs.     But  we  can  hardly  help 
connecting  this  resolve  with  the  building,  a  little  time 
later,  of  several  fortresses  in  the  lands  threatened  by  the 
Welsh,  specially  of  one,  the  greatest  of  them   all.    In  Action  of 
the  next  year  one  part  of  the  British  land  becomes  the  Bemme. 
scene  of  a  series  of  events  of  far-reaching  interest  and  ^09^"02. 
importance,  but  also  of  a  local  interest  quite  as  great  in 
its  own  way.    We  shall  the^  see  that,  if  the  Red  King 
did  not  do  much  in  the  way  of  building  border-castles 
himself,  much  was  done  by  others,  of  course  with  his 
approval,  most  likely  by  his  order.     Our  next  year's 
tale  brings   Robert  of  Bell^me   to  the   Welsh  border, 
and,  where  he  was  lord,  castle-building  went  on  with 
all  vigour. 

But  before  we  enter  on  a  branch  of  our  story  which  Affairs  of 
touches  all  parts  of  the  British  islands,  and  many  lands 
beyond  the  British  islands,  it  may  be  well  to  take  up 
the  thread  of  our  Scottish  narrative  at  a  point  where  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  and  those  of  Wales  seem  again  to  be 
brought  into  some  measure  of  connexion.  The  year 
which  saw  that  wise  resolution  of  the  Red  King  with 
regard  to  the  Welsh  castles,  a  resolution  which  really 
meant  the  final  union  of  Wales  with  the  English  realm, 
saw  also  the  end  of  those  revolutions  whose  final  result 
was,  not  the  union  of  Scotland  with  the  English  realm — 
that  was  not  to  come  about  till  long  after,  and  by  other 
means— but  the  extension  of  English  influence  within 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  till  it  might  be  loo6:ed  on  as  in 
truth  a  second  English  realm. 
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CHAP.  V. 

§  4.     The  Establishment  of  Eadgar  in  Scotland. 

* 

1097-1098. 

Decree  It  must  have  been  at  one  of  the  later  assemblies  of 

inScotiand.  ^^  7^^^  which  we  have  now  reached,  most  likely  at  the 
August,      August  gathering,^  that  the  resolution  was   taken   for 
vigorous  action   in   Scotland.     The  King  himself  had 
had   enough   of  Welsh   warfare;    he   must  have  been 
already  looking  forward  to  those  French  and  Cenoman- 
nian  campaigns  which  form  the  main  feature  of  the 
next  year;  he  was  in  the  middle  of  his  final  dispute 
with  Anselm.    But  William  Bufus  seems  always  to  have 
been  well  pleased  to  set  others  in  motion,  even  on  enter- 
Deaigns      prises  in  which  he  did  not  share  himself.     So  he  gladly 
^theiing    hearkened  to  the  proposals  of  the  iEtheling  Eadgar  for 
^^g*^-      an  expedition  into  Scotland.   Its  object  was  to  overthrow 
the  usurper  Donald,  as  the  chosen  of  Dunfermline  was 
deemed  at  Winchester,  to  restore  the  line  of  Malcolm 
and  Margaret,  and  to  bring  the  Scottish  kingdom  once 
more  into  its  due  obedience  to  the  over-lord  in  England. 
Kelations        Our  last  certain  notice  of  Eadgar  sets  him  before  us  as 
Eadgar  and  ^^j^ying  the  fullest  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  reigning 
the  King.    King,  as  sent  by  him  on  the  important  errand  of  nego- 
tiating with  Malcolm   and   bringing  him  to  William's 
story  of     court  at  Gloucester.^     One  hardly  knows  what  to  make 
and  of  the  tale  which  describes  him  as  awakening  a  certain 

Ordgar.  amount  of  suspicion  in  the  King  s  mind  later  in  the 
same  year;^  but  that,  either  before  or  after  this  time,  he 
was  in  some  such  danger  appears  from  another  tale  in 
the  details  of  which  there  may  or  may  not  be  a  l^endary 
element,  but  which  undoubtedly  brings  before  us  real 
persons  and  a  real  state  of  things.     To  this  tale  I  have 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  583.  •  See  above,  p.  9. 

'  See  above,  p.  30. 
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already  referred  elsewhere,  as  having  that  kind  of  interest  chap.  v. 
which  belongs  to  every  story  in  which  we  see  any  one 
of  those  who  are  recorded  in  the  Great  Survey  as  mere 
names  stand  forth  as  a  living  man,  playing  his  part  in 
the  world  of  living  men.  However  obscure  the  man, 
however  small  his  deeds,  there  is  always  an  interest  in 
finding  any  part  of  the  dry  bones  of  Domesday  clothed 
with  flesh  and  blood.  And  the  interest  becomes  higher 
when  the  man  thus  called  forth  out  of  darkness  is  a  man 
of  native  English  birth,  and  the  father  of  one  whom  Eng- 
land may  well  be  glad  to  reckon  among  her  worthies.^ 

The  story  runs  then  that  a  knight  of  English  birth,  Eadgar 

&CCU860  l)V 

Ordgar  by  name,  seeking  favour  with  the  King,  brought  a  Ordgar. 
charge  against  the  English  iEtheling.  He  told  William 
that  Eadgar,  trusting  to  his  own  descent  from  ancient 
kings,  was  seeking  to  deprive  the  reigning  king  of  his 
crown.  William  hearkened  to  the  accuser,  and  some 
grievous  doom — would  it  have  been  the  doom  of  William 
of  Eu  ? — was  in  store  for  Eadgar,  if  his  guilt — his  ambi- 
tion or  patriotism — could  be  proved.  But  how  was  the  The  ordeal 
charge  to  be  proved  or  disproved  ?  By  Old-English  law  the  battle. 
appeal  to  the  judgement  of  God  in  doubtful  cases  was  by 
the  ordeal ;  and,  as  between  Englishman  and  Englishman, 
this  rule  had  not  been  changed  by  the  laws  of  the  Con- 
queror.2  But  we  can  well  believe  that  Englishmen  who 
were  admitted  to  a  place  in  the  Red  King's  court  had 
largelj''  put  on  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  Normans.  They 
would  doubtless  look  down  on  the  ancient  practice  of 
their  fathers,  and  they  would  be  more  inclined  to  follow 
the  fashion  of  their  Norman  companions  in  better  liking 
the  more  chivalrous  test  of  the  wager  of  battle.  It  seems 
in  the  present  story  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
trial  will  be  by  wager  of  battle.     But  who  will  do  battle 

^  On  the  story  of  Godwine  and  Ordgar,  see  Appendix  HH. 
*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  620. 
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CHAP.  V.    for  Eadgar,  when  the  royal  favour  is  so  clearly  shown 

on  behalf  of  Eadgar  s  accuser?    The  ^theling  was  sad  at 

Godwine    heart,  forsaken,  as  it  seemed,  of  all  men.     But  at  last 

to  fight  for  01^6  stepped  forward  who  was  ready  to  dare  the  risk  on 

^*^S^'      behalf  of  a  man  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  a  double 

tie.     As   an   Englishman  he  was   stirred   to    come    to 

the  help  of  the  descendant  of  the  ancient  kings,  and  he 

was  further  bound  to  Eadgar  by  the  special  tie  which 

binds  a  man  to  his  lord.     He  was  a  knight  of  noble 

English   descent,  known    as    Godwine    of  Winchester. 

Notices  of  We    know    him    in    Domesday   as    a  tenant   of    the 

Domesday,  -^theling  for   lands   in  Hertfordshire,  and  the  Survey 

further  suggests  that  he  may  have  had  a  private  grudge 

against  the  opposite  champion.     There  were  lands  in 

Oxfordshire  which  were  held  by  an  Ordgar,  and  which 

Duel  of      had  been  held  by  a  Godwine.     The  matter  is  to  be 

and  decided  by  the  hand-to-hand  fight  of  the  two  English 

^^^^-      knights.     For  they  so  far  cleave  to  the  customs  of  their 

fathers  that  they  fight  on  foot  and  deal  handstrokies 

with   their   swords.     Ordgar  comes   forth  in   splendid 

armour,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  courtiers.'     Godwine 

has  nothing  to  trust   to  but  his   sword  and  his  good 

cause.     But  there  was  at  least   no   attempt  made  to 

hinder  a  fair  fight — ^so  to  do  would  have  been  altogether 

foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  chivalrous  king.     The  herald 

and  the  umpire  do  their  duty;^  the  knights  take  their 

oath  to  forbear  the  use  of  all  weapons  but  those  which 

were  needed  in  the  knightly  duel.    A  long  and  hard  fight 

follows,  the  ups  and  downs  of  which  are  described  with 

^  Fordun,  V.  22  (vol.  i.  p.  221,  Skene).  "Fit  mox  hinc  inde  magnua 
armorum  appamtas,  pugnaturi  conveniunt ;  Orgarus  favore  regia  elatus, 
regiis  satellitibus  hinc  inde  vallatus,  insignibus  etiam  annomm  omamentis 
splendidus  procedit." 

'  Jh.  **  Silentio  per  pneconem  omnibuB  impomto,  et  vadiii  uirorumque 
a  judice  in  certaminis  locum  projectia,  ut  Deus,  secretorum  cognitor,  hujuB 
causae  veritatem  ostenderet,  proclamante,  postremo  res  armi^  et  eausa 
Bupemo  judioi  committitur." 
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Homeric  minuteness.    Ordgar  at  last,  sorely  wounded,  is  chap.  v. 
pressed  to  the  ground,  with  the  foot  of  the  victorious  God-  J^^^^  ^^ 

VxOuWlUGy 

wine  upon  him.^  As  a  last  resource,  he  strives,  but  in  and  ac- 
vain,  to  stab  Godwine  with  a  knife  which,  in  breach  of  his  i^gar.^ 
oath,  he  had  treacherously  hidden  in  his  boot.^  Godwine 
snatches  the  knife  from  him ;  Ordgar  confesses  the  false- 
hood of  his  charge,  and  presently  dies  of  his  wounds.^ 
Godwine  now  becomes  an  object  of  universal  honour, 
and  receives  from  the  King  the  lands  of  the  slain  Ord- 
gar, while  Eadgar  rises  higher  than  ever  in  the  King's 
favour. 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  main  outline   of  this  Estimate 
story,  which  rests  on  the  evidence  of  undesigned  co-  story. 
incidences.     Men   of  no  special  renown,  about  whom 
there  was  no  temptation  to  invent  fables,  are  made  to 
act  in  a  way  which  exactly  agrees  with  what  we  know 
from  the  surest  of  witnesses  to   have  been  their  real 
position.     Without  pledging  ourselves  to  the  details  of 
the  combat,  which  have  a  slightly  legendary  sound,  we 
may  surely  believe  that  we  have  here  the  record  of  a 
real  wager  of  battle,  like  those  which  happened  at  no 
great  distance  of  time  in  the  cases  of  William  of  Eu  and 
Amulf  of  Hesdin     We  may  surely  believe  that  Eadgar  Its  general 
was  wrongfully  accused,  and  that  Godwine  cleared  liis 
lord  in  the  duel.     We  see  then  that  in  the  Red  King's 
day  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  men  of  Old-English 

'  There  is  no  need  to  go  through  all  the  details.  The  strangest  ia  when  the 
hilt  of  God  wine'ri  sword  breaks  off;  the  blade  drops  ;  he  picks  it  up,  but  natu- 
rally cannot  use  it  without  cutting  his  fingers.  It  is  an  odd  coincidence 
that  his  son  drops  his  whole  sword  in  hin  exploit  at  Rama. 

*  Fordun,  v.  22.  '*  Abstracto  namque  cultro  qui  caliga  latebat,  ipsum  per- 
foJere  conatur;  cum  ante  initum  congressum  juraverit  se  nihil  nisi  anna 
decentia  militem  in  hoc  duello  gestaturum.** 

•  "  Mox  perjurii  pccnas  persolvit.  Cultro  siquidem  ercpto,  cum  spes  reum 
dewrerei,  crimen  protinus  confitetur.  Attamen  hsec  confes^sio  nihil  ad  vitam 
illi  profoit  elongandam,  undique  vero,  vulnero  succedeute  vulneri,  per- 
fbiiebatur,  donee  animam  impiam  vis  doloris  et  magnitudo  vulnerum 
expellerei." 
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CHAP.  V.   birth,  exceptionally  lucky  men  doubtless,  from  holding 
Engiieh-     an  honourable  rank  and  a  high  place  in  royal  favour. 

men  under  , 

Rufus.  But  we  leam  also,  as  we  might  expect  to  find,  that  such 
Englishmen  found  that  it  suited  their  purposes  to  adopt 
Robert  Norman  fashions.  Of  Godwine  we  hear  no  more ;  but 
Godwine.  bis  SOU,  as  I  have  noticed  elsewhere,  bears,  according  to  a 
very  common  rule,  the  Norman  name  of  Robert.^  Had 
we  chanced  to  hear  of  him  without  hearing  the  name 
of  his  father,  we  might  not  have  known  that  the  hero 
and  martyr  was  a  man  of  our  own  blood. 

The  We  now  follow  the  iEthelinff  to  a  warfare  in  which 

march  to     Robert  the  son  of  Godwine  is  his  companion.   Eadgar  set 
September,  ^^^  about  Michaelmas  to  place  his  nephew  and  name- 
I097-         sake  on  the  Scottish  throne.     He  had  a  bright  comet 
e  comet.  ^^^   ^   shower   of  falling    stars   to    light  him   on  his 
way.^    But  Donald  was  hardly  of  importance  enough  for 
the  heavenly  powers  to  foretell  his  fall;   the  shining 
and  departure  of  the  comet  was  rather  understood  to 
mark  the  approaching  day  when  Anselm,  the  light  of 
England,  turned  away  from   our  land  and  left  dark- 
ness  behind  him.^     The  force  of   the  iEtheling  seems 
to  have  been  of  much  the  same  kind  as  the  force  which 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  pp.  561,  893. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1097.  "  Da  uppon  S?e  Michaeles  msBssan  iiii.  noft  Octobre, 
stywde  ^  selcuff  steorra,  on  aefen  scynende,  and  sona  to  ftetle  gangende. 
He  wses  gesewen  suffweaBt,  and  se  leoma  \te  him  ofstod  wsea  swiSe  lang 
ge]7uht,  HuSeast  scinende,  and  fomeah  ealle  )«  wucan  on  ]»8  wisan  etywde, 
manige  men  leton  Jjcet  hit  cometa  wsare.**  Here  the  comet  shines  very 
brightly,  but  it  shines  alone.  William  of  Malmesbury  (iv.  328)  adds; 
"  apparuerunt  et  aliee  stellse  quasi  jaoula  inter  se  emittentes."  (We  had 
shooting  stars  two  years  before;  see  p.  41.)  Florence  adds  yet  another 
portent ;  "  Nonnulli  signum  mirabile  et  quasi  ardens,  in  modum  cnids,  eo 
tempore  se  vidisse  in  cselo  affirmabant." 

^  Both  the  Chronicler  and  Florencti  mark  that  the  departure  of  Anf^lm 
soon  followeil  the  appearance  in  the  heavens ;  but  it  is  William  of  Malmes- 
bury who  is  most  emphatic;  ''Ule  fuit  annus  quo  Anselmus  lux  Anglia, 
ultro  tenebras  erroneurum  effugiens,  Romam  ivit.'* 
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Duncan  had  led  on  the  same  errand  three  years  before,  chap.  v. 
He  went  with  the  King  s  approval  and  support,  but 
certainly  without  the  Kings  personal  help,  perhaps 
without  any  part  of  the  royal  army.*  That  army,  as 
we  have  lately  seen,  was  just  then  coming  together  for 
another  errand.* 

The  host  then  marched  northward.     On  the  way,  we  Vision 
are  told,  the  younger  Eadgar  was  honoured  by  a  vision  younger 
of  Saint  Cuthberht,  who  bade  him  take  his  banner  from  Eadgar. 
the  abbey  at  Durham — the  abbey  now  without  a  bishop — 
and  he  should  have  victory  in  the  battle.^     The  banner 
was  borne  before  the  army ;   the  fight  in  which  it  was 
unfurled  was  long  and  hard ;  but  the  valour  of  the  men 
who  fought  under  its  folds  was  not  to  be  withstood. 
Without  binding  ourselves  to  details  which  may  well  Exploits  of 
be  legendary,  we  may  believe  that  Robert  son  of  God  wine  gon  of 
was  foremost  in  the  fight,  and  that  the  victory  in  which  ^^^'"®- 
Donald  was  the  second  time  overthrown  was  largely 
owing  to  his  personal  prowess.*    Little  mercy  was  shown  Defeat 
to  the  vanquished;   Donald  spent  the  rest  of  his  daj-s  ^,^g  ^^ *" 
blinded  and  a  prisoner;^  his  confederate  Eadmund  lived  ^^onakl. 

'  So  I  should  understand  the  words  of  the  Clironicle,  ^'ferde  Eadgar 
s))ding  mid  fyrdes  )>urh  ^b  cynge  fultum  into  Scotlande."  But  Florence 
says  that  the  King  ''  clitonem  Eadgarum  ad  Scottiam  cum  ezercitu  misit." 
Fordun  (v.  5)  makes  him  go,  "  coUectis  undique  ingentibus  amicorum  copiis, 
auzilioqne  WiUelmi  regis  vallatus." 

*  See  above,  p.  iTi. 

'  Fordun  tells  this  tale  (v.  25) ;  the  younger  Eadgar  tells  the  vision  to 
the  elder,  who  acts  accordingly. 

*  We  have  surely  passed  the  bounds  of  history  when  Robert,  accompanied 
by  two  other  knights,  charges  the  enemy,  slays  the  foremost  (**  fortissim^ 
qui  ante  aciem  quasi  defensores  stabant'*),  puts  Donald  and  the  rest  to  flight, 
"et  dc  incruentam  victoriam,  Deo  propitio,  mentis  sancti  Cuthberti  feli- 
citer  obtinuit.'*  The  Chronicler  says  that  Eadgar  "  pel  land  mid  stranglioum 
feohte  gewann.** 

*  ForduD,  V.  36.  "  Ab  ipso  quidem  ipse  Donaldus  captus  est  et  csecatus, 
ac  caroeri  perpetuo  damnatur."  *'  Ipso''  is  the  younger  Eadgar  ;  this  treat. 
ment  of  Donald  would  have  been  more  pardonable  in  the  elder.  See  more  in 
Robertson,  i.  159. 
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cBAP.  V.   to  become  somewhat  of  a  saint.^    He  put  on  the  garb 

S^und  •  ^^  Clugny  in  the  priory  of  Montacute,  at  the  foot  of  that 

he  becomes  hill  of  Saint   Michael  where  the  castle  of  Robert  of 

Montacute  ^o^*^^^^  ^^^  covered  the  spot  which  had  beheld  the 

finding  of  England's  Holy  Cross.^     But  as  that  house 

did  not  arise  till  some  years  later,  at  the  bidding  of 

Count  William  the  son  of  Robert,^  we  may  gather  that 

Eadmund  spent  the  intermediate  time  in  some  harsher 

captivity.     When  he  died,  he  was  buried,  at  his  own 

request,  in  chains,  as  a  sign  of  penitence  for  his  share  in 

his  half-brother  s  death.^ 

Eadgar  The  younger  Eadgar  now  reigned  over  Scotland  as 

Scota.         the  sworn  liegeman  of  King  William  of  Ikigland.*     The 

Character    elder  Eadgar  went  back  to  England,  to  end  there  a  year 

1098.         of  heavy  time,  a  year  of  evil  weather,  a  year  in  which 

men  could  neither  till  the  earth  nor  gather  in  its  tilth, 

and  when  the  folk  was  utterly  bowed  down  by  unrighteous 

gelds.*     His  valiant  comrade  abode  for  a  while  in  the 

dominions  of  the  Scottish  King.     Eadgar  was  grateful 

to  all  who  had  helped  him  in  heaven  or  in  earth.     The 

battle  had  been  won  by  Saint  Cuthberht  and  Robert  son 

'  See  Robertson,  i.  159,  and  N.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  529 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  449 ;  vol.  iii. 
p.  431 ;  vol.  iv.  p.  170. 

'  See  Mon.  Angl.  v.  163,  165. 

'  Will.  Malms,  v.  400.  *'Captu8  vel  perpetuis  oompedibus  detentns, 
ingenue  poenituit;  et  ad  mortem  veniens,  cum  ipsis  vinculis  se  tumulari 
mandavit,  professus  se  plexum  meiito  pro  fratricidii  delicto.**  Gf.  the  burial 
of  Grimbald  in  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  273. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1097.  ''Eadgar  8e])eling  ....  )x)ne  cyng  Dufenal  tit 
adrsefde,  and  bis  mseg  Eadgar,  se  wees  Melcolraes  sunu  cynges  and  Mar- 
garite  )ffiere  cwenan,  he  yser  on  ^as  cynges  Willelmes  hAdan  to  cynge  sette/* 
I  do  not  find  the  words  in  Italics  represented  either  by  Fordun  or  by  Mr. 
Eobertson.  They  are  not  forgotten  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  English  Common- 
wealth, ii.  cccxxxiv. 

^  The  Chronicler  tells  us  that  Eadgar  "  sy)>)»n  ongean  into  Engleland 
fi5r.**  And  he  had  just  before  drawn  a  vivid  picture  of  the  state  of 
England;  "Dis  wses  on  eallon  )>ingan  8wi9e  hefigtyme  go&r,  and  ofer 
geswincfull  on  ungewederan,  ]ia  man  o'59e  tilian  sceolde  otS^'e  eft  iilt5a 
ge^aderian,  and  on  ungyldan  ))a  naefre  tie  ablunnon.** 
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of  Godwine.     Saint  Cuthberht,  in  the  person  of  the   chap.  v. 
monks  of  his  abbey,  received  the  lands  of  Coldingham, 
the  seat  in  ancient  times  of  a  house  of  nuns  famous  in 
the  days  of  Danish  warfare.^    A  little  later — for  it  was  Eadgar'a 
when   Durham   had  again  a  bishop  —  he   received,  inSurhi^ 
the  person  of  his  own  successor,  the  greater  gift  of  the  S^t^ 
town  of  Berwick.^    Robert,  by   the   leave  of  his  own  aon  of 
sovereiim,  received  a  fief  in  the  same  land  of  Lothian,  .    . 

°  .     ,  Action  of 

and  began  the  building  of  a  castle.    But,  while  King  Eadgar, 
Eladgar  went  to  do  service  to  his  over- lord  in  England,  ^nd     * 
the  bishop — it  was  already  Randolf  Flambard — and  the  I^^^IL . 
barons  of  the  bishopric,  whom  Robert's  fortress  seems  in  after  1099. 
some  way  to  have  offended,  attacked  it  and  made  its 
lord  a  prisoner.^     King  Eadgar  came  back  with  letters 
from  his  over-lord,  ordering  the  release  of  their  common 
subject.     The  Bishop  and  his  barons  obeyed;   but  the 
King  of  Scots  withdrew  his  gift  of  Berwick  from  the 
bishopric,  as  a  punishment  for  the  wrong  done  to  the 
man  to  whom  he  owed  his  crown.* 

Robert  the  son  of  Godwine  was  presently  called  to  Eadgar  and 
a  nobler  work.     His  lord  the  iEtheling  went  to  the  Holy  to  the 
War.    Eadgar  was  not  one  of  those  who  marched  first  of  ^'*"^*^®- 
all  with  the  two  Roberts  of  Normandy  and  Flanders. 
He  was  one  of  that  second  party  who  set  forth  about 
the  time  of  the  siege  of  Antioch,  and  joined  the  Norman     1099- 

*  Fordim,  v.  26. 

*  lb.  This  grant  is  made  "  epiacopo  et  suis  successoribus  DunelraenaibuB," 
in  distinction  to  the  grant  of  Coldingham,  which  was  ''monachis  Dunel- 
niensibas." 

'lb.  '*  De  licentia  regis  ad  terram  a  rege  sibi  datam  in  Laudonia 
moratus  est,  et  dum  castellum  ibidem  eedificare  niteretur,  a  provincialibus 
nubito  et  baronibus  tandem  Dunehnenbibus  circumventus,  eodem  Ranulfo 
episcopo  agente,  captus  est ;  in  qua  tamen  captione  magnain  suae  virtutis 
memoriam  i^ud  totius  regionitt  incolas  dereliquit." 

*  lb.  **  Quod  rex  Edgarus  rediens  ut  audivit,  ilium  ex  prsecepto  regis 
Anglias  liberatum,  secum  in  Scociam  reduxit  cum  honore,  et  quic([uid  ante 
epiiicopo  donaverat,  omnino  sano  consilio  sibimet  reservabat.'* 
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CHAP.  V.  Duke  in  his  ignoble  retreat  at  Laodikeia.^  Robert  the 
son  of  Godwine,  if  he  stayed  in  Britain  long  enough  to 
have  any  dealings  with  Flambard  in  his  character  of 
Bishop  of  Durham,  must  have  set  out  later  still.  He 
could  have  had  no  share  in  the  leaguer  of  Nikaia  or 
of  Antioch ;  most  likely  he  had  no  share  in  the  rescue 

Robert  in  of  the  Holy  City.  He  could  hardly  have  reached 
Syria  till  Jerusalem  was  again  a  Christian  kingdom 
under  its  second  king.  Godfrey,  the  mirror  of  Christian 
knighthood,  was  gone.  His  successor  was  his  less  worthy 
brother  Baldwin,  he  who  had  told  the  dream  of  his 
calling  to  Dame  Isabel  in  the  hall  of  Conches.*  But 
there  was  still  work  to  be  done;  the  land  which 
had  been  won  had  to  be  defended.  King  Baldwin  was 
1103.  besieged  in  Bama  by  the  misbelievers.^  The  King,  at- 
tended by  five  knights  only,  made  a  sally  to  cut  his  way 

Hi8  ex-      through  the  besiegers.     The  valiant  Englishman  rode  in 

ploitA  And  .  .  . 

death.  front  of  him,  cutting  down  the  infidels  on  each  side  with 
his  sword.  As  Robert  pressed  too  fiercely  on,  his  sword 
fell  from  his  hand ;  he  stooped  to  grasp  it  again ;  he  was 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  was  earned  off*  a  prisoner.* 
He  was  led  to  the  Egyptian  Babylon;  he  was  offered 
his  choice  of  death  or  apostasy;  he  clave  to  his  faith; 
placed  as  a  mark  in  the  market-place,  like  the  East- 
Anglian  Eadmund,  he  died  beneath  the  arrows  of  his 
merciless  captors.'^     Such  men  could  England,  even  in 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  564. 
'  See  vol.  i.  p.  269. 

3  Thifl  siege  and  sally  is  described  by  William  of  Tyre.  x.  17,  18,  Gesta 
Dei  pep  Fi-anooB,  786. 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  251.  **Qui  [Baldwinus]  cumobsidionisinjariam  ferre 
nequiret,  per  medias  hostium  acies  efTugit,  soli  us  Robert!  opera  liberatus 
prseuntis,  et  evaginato  gladio  dextra  laevaque  Turchoe  csdentia ;  sed  cam, 
sucoessu  ipso  truculentior,  alacritate  nimia  procurreret,  ends  raanu  exddit ; 
ad  quern  recolligendum  cum  se  inclinasset,  omnium  incursu  oppreasus, 
▼inculis  palmas  dedit."    Cf.  iv.  384. 

*  lb.     "Inde  Babylonem  (ut  aiunt)  ductus,  cum  Christum  abnegarv 
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her  darkest  day,  send  forth  for  the  relief  and  defence    chap.  v. 
of  Christendom  in  the  Eastern  world.     Such  men  she  Modem 
could  send  forth  even  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  to  draw  and  con- 
the  sword  for  right  in  the  haven  of  Pylos  or  beneath  *'***®* 
the  akropolis  of  Athens.     Now  the  men  who  go  forth 
from  England  to  the  same  quarter  of  the  world  seem  to 
share  more  of  the  spirit  of  another  Robert  who,  a  century 
later,  went   forth   from  the   same   shire  as  the  son  of 
Qodwine  on  another  errand.    In  our  own  story  we  come 
across  no  renegade  or  traitor  save  the  single  name  of 
Hugh  of  Jaugy.^   But  in  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century 
we  see  the  forerunners  of  a  class  of  men  whose  names 
stain  the  annals  of  our  own  time.     The  glory  of  Robert  Robert 
son  of  Godwine  is  balanced  by  the  shame  of  Robert  of  aiim^s. 
Saint  Alban's,  English  by  birth  and  blood,  the  apostate 
Templar  who  joined  the  host  of  Saladin  and  mocked 
the  last  agonies  of  the  defenders  of  the  Holy  City.^     Of 
the  earlier  Robert  our  century  has  seen  the  true  successors 
in   the   honoured  names   of  Gordon    and   Church   and 
Hastings.     Of  the  later  Robert  it  has  seen  the  successor 
in  the  Englishman  who  sells  his  soul  and  his  sword  to 
keep  down  the  yoke  of  the  barbarian  on  the  necks  of  his 
Christian  brethren.     It  has  seen  him  in  the  Greek  who 
sells  his  soul  and  his  glib  tongue  to  argue  in  the  councils 
of  Europe  against  the  deliverance  of  his  own  people. 

With  the  accession  of  Eadgar  to  the  Scottish  crown  Reign  of 

the  direct  connexion  between  English  and  Scottish  affairs  j^^^^. 

comes  to  an  end,  as  far  as  concerns  the  period  with  which  '»ii<i- 

.  .  1097-1 107. 

we  have  immediately  to  do.    Eadgar  reigned  in  peace,  as 

far  as  his  own  kingdom  was  concerned,  for  ten  years, 

nollet.  in  medio  foro  ad  signnm  pusitus,  et  sagittis  terebratus,  martyrium 
■acravit." 

'  See  rol.  i.  p.  565. 

*  The  story  of  Robert  of  Saint  Albania  is  told  in  Benedict,  i.  341, 
R.  Howden,  ii.  307. 
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CHAP.  V.    earning  the  doubtful  praise  of  being  in  all  things  like  to 

his  remote  uncle  the  Confessor.^  At  his  death  the  Scottish 

dominions  were  divided  between  his  two  more  energetic 

Alexander,  brothers.    Alexander  took  the  kingdom ;  David,  by  a  re- 

1 107-1124.  y^y^Y  q£  g^jj  anclcnt  custom,^  held  as  an  appanage  that  part 

of  Strathclyde  or  Cumberland  which  still  belonged  to  the 
Friendship  Scottish  crown.     Both  princes  maintained  strict  friend- 
Soottiah      ship  with  England,  and  both  sought  wives  in  England. 
e"^T    -Alexander  married  a  natural  daughter  of  King  Henry, 
Sibyl  by  name;^  the  wife  of  David  was,  more  signifi- 
cantly, the  widowed  daughter  of  Waltheof.*     Alexander 
had  to  strive  against  revolts  in  the  North,*  and  his  reign 
marks  a  great  period  in   the   ecclesiastical  history   of 
Turgot  and  Scotland.     It  is  the  time  in  which  we  meet  with  the 
familiar  names  of  Turgot  and  Eadmer,  the  one  as  bishop, 
the  other  as  bishop-elect,  of  the  first  see  in  Scotland.® 
The  influence  of  the  reign  of  Eadgar  told  wholly  in 
favour  of  the  process  by  which  Scotland  was  becoming  an 
English  kingdom.     The  reign  of  Alexander  told  perhaps 
less  directly  in  favour  of  things  specially  English,^  but  it 

^  ForduD,  V.  26.  "  £rat  autem  bte  rex  Edgarus  homo  dulcis  et  amabilis, 
cognate  sue  regi  sancto  Edwardo  per  omnia  similis,  nihil  durum,  nihil  tyran- 
nicum  aut  amarum  in  suob  exercens  subditoB,  sed  eos  cum  maxima  caritate, 
bonitate,  et  benevolentia  rexit  et  correxit.*' 

*  See  RobertBon,  i.  163.  The  passage  in  iEthelred  of  Rievaux  to  which  he 
refers  comes  in  the  speech  of  Robert  of  Bruce  to  David  (X  Scriptt.  344 ;  see 
N.  C.  vol.  v.p.  269).  It  seems  to  imply  that  David  needed  £nglish  help  to  keep 
his  principality.  **  Tu  ipse  rex  cum  portionem  r^ni  quam  idem  tibi  frater 
morions  delegavit,  a  fratre  Alexandro  reposceres,  nostro  certe  tcrrore  quid- 
quid  volueras  sine  sanguine  impetrasti.*' 

*  Mr.  Robertson  gives  her  the  name  of  SibyL  William  of  Malmesbury, 
v.  400,  gives  an  odd  account  of  her ;  "  Alexandrum  successorem  Henricus 
affinitate  detinuit,  data  ei  in  conjugium  filia  notha ;  de  qua  ille  viva  nee 
soboleni,  quod  sciam,  tulit  nee  ante  se  mortuam  multum  suspiravit;  de- 
fuerat  enim  fceminae,  ut  fertur,  quod  desideraretur,  vei  in  morum  modestia, 
vel  in  corporis  elegantia.*'  I  cannot  find  her  in  the  list  of  Henry's  daughters 
in  Will.  Gem.  viii.  29. 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  602  ;  vol.  v.  p.  209.       *  See  Robertson,  i.  172. 

*  See  N.  C,  vol.  v.  pp.  237,  238.  "^  See  Robertson,  i.  123  et  seqq. 
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worked  strongly  towards  the  more  general  object  of  chap.  v. 
bringing  Scotland  into  the  common  circle  of  western 
Christendom.      The  succession  of  David  reunited   the  Effects 
Scottish  dominions,  and  his  vigorous  rule  of  twenty-nine  reign  of 
years  brought  to  perfection  aU  that  his  parents  had  begun.  ^T^,,^^. 
That  famous  prince  was  bound  jbo  England  by  every  tie  of 
descent,  habit,  and  affinity^  Brother  of  her  Queen,  uncle  of  His  En^- 
her  Imperial  Lady,^  David  was  an  English  earl  in  a  stricter  tion^" 
sense  than  any  king  of  Scots  who  had  gone  before  him. 
He  was  not  only  Earl  of  Lothian,  which  was  becoming  fast  his  ©arl- 
incorporated  with  Scotland — or  more  truly  was  fast  incor- 
porating Scotland  with  itself— nor  yet  only  of  Northum- 
berland and  Cumberland,  with  which  the  same  process 
might  easily  have  been  carried  out.^  He  was  Earl  also  of 
distant  and  isolated  Huntingdon,  an  earldom  which  could 
not  be  held  except  on  the  same  terms  as  its  fellows  of 
Leicester  or  Wjurwick.    Under  David,  the  great  reformer,  English 
the  great  civilizer,  but  at  the  same  time  the  king  who  in  Scot- 
made  the  earlier  life  of  Scotland  a  thing  of  the  past,  all  ^*°^' 
that  was  English,  all  that  was  Norman,  was  welcomed  in 
the  land  which  was  now  truly  a  northern  England.     If  His  inva- 
David,  like  his  father,  appeared  as  an  invader  of  England,  England, 
if,  in  so  doing,  he  made  England  feel  that  he  had  subjects 
who  were  still  far  from  being  either  English  or  Norman,^ 
he  did  so  only  as  a  benevolent  mediator  in  the  affairs  of 
England,  as  the  champion  of  the  claims  of  one  of  his  nieces 
against  the  claims  of  the  other.     With  the  three  sons  of  The  Scot- 
Malcolm  and  Margaret  begins  the  line  of  those  whom  we  of  the  ** 
may  call  the  second  series  of  Scottish  kings,  those  who  ^^^^^ 
still  came  in  the  direct  line  of  old  Scottish  royalty,  but 
under  whom  Scotland  was  a  disciple  of  England,  and  on 
the  whole  friendly  to  England.    They  stand  distinguished 
alike  from  the  purely  Celtic  kings  who  went  before  them, 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  305.  '  lb.  pp.  260-263. 

*  lb.  p.  267. 
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CHAP.  V.   and  from  the  kings,  Norman  or  English  as  we  may 
choose  to  call  them  by  natural  descent,  who  were  politi- 
cally more  hostile  to  England  than  the  old  Malcolms  and 
Kenneths.     Eadgar  and  Alexander  died  childless;  the 
The  later  kingrs  were  all  of  the  stock  of  David.    Of  that 

OP  Nor-  stock — and  thereby  of  the  stock  of  Waltheof  and  Si- 
dS^t^for  ^^^^  ^^^  their  forefathers  of  whatever  species — came 
theSootfciah  that  motley  group  who  in  after  days  wrangled  for  David's 

orowD. 

crown.  Bruce,  Balliol,  Hastings,  Comyn,  all  came  by  fe- 
male descent  of  the  line  of  David  and  Matilda.  In  every 
other  aspect  all  of  them  were  simply  English  nobles  of 
the  time.  It  is  an  odd  destiny  by  which,  according  as 
they  supported  or  withstood  the  rights  of  their  own 
prince  over  the  kingdom  wHch  they  claimed,  some  of 
them  have  won  the  name  of  Scottish  traitors  and  others 
the  name  of  Scottish  patriots. 

§  5.     The  Expedition  of  Magnus,    1098. 

Evente  of  The  events  of  the  year  which  followed  the  last  revolu- 
10^^  tion  in  Scotland  amount  to  a  general  stirring  of  all  the 
Their  wide  lands  which  could  in  ordinary  times  have  any  influence 
cal  range,  on  the  affairs  of  England.  We  shall  see  in  the  next 
chapter  that  it  was  the  busiest  of  times  in  the  Gaulish 
mainland,  where  the  designs  of  Rufus,  now  undisputed 
master  of  Normandy,  spread  far  beyond  anything 
that  had  been  dreamed  of  by  any  earlier  holder  of  the 
Norman  duchy.  For  warfare  or  for  alliance,  the  range 
of  our  story  during  this  most  stirring  year  stretches  from 
the  fiords  of  Norway  to  the  gorges  of  the  Pyrenees.  In 
the  present  section  we  have  to  look  to  the  northern  side 
of  this  tangled  drama,  and  to  take  the  specially  British 
aspect  of  it  as  our  centre.  A  mighty  undertaking,  which 
moved  the  whole  of  north-western  Europe,  which  touched 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  the  smaller  islands 
which  lie  between  and  around  them,  comes  home  to  us 
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mainly  as  it  touches  that  one  among  those  islands  which    ouap.  v. 
might  almost  pass  for  a  part  of  the  mainland  of  southern 
Britain.   The  great  warfare  of  Magnus  of  Norway  mainly  Magnus  of 
concerns  our  story  so  far  as  it  almost  casually  became  a  j^  ^^ 
part  of  warfare  in  Wales,  and  ispecially  of  warfare  in  the  centre 
Anglesey.     And,   as  regards   England  itself,  the  most  story. 
important  aspect  of  a  movement  which  stirred   every 
northern  land  was  that  it  indirectly  lifted  one  man  who 
was  already  great  beyond  endurance  in  Normandy  and 
its  border  lands  into  a  place  of  greatness  even  less  en- 
durable in  England  and  its  border  lands.    We  have  to  The  Earls 
tell  a  tale  spreading  over  many  lands  and  seas,  a  tale  full  bury. 
of  personal  pictures  and  personal  exploits.    To  English- 
men of  the  last  years  of  the  eleventh  century  and  the 
first  years  of  the  twelfth,  its  most  practical  aspect  was 
that  it  took  away  Earl  Hugh  of  Shrewsbury  and  set 
his  brother  Robert  in  his  place. 

We  must  now  look  back  to  the  moment,  late  in  the  The  winter 
last  year,  when  the  Welsh  seemed  to  have  completely 
won  back  their  freedom,  except  in  Glamorgan  and  at 
the  single  point  covered  by  the  unconquered  fortress  of 
Pembroke.^      It  is  startling  to  find  in  our  next  notice 
that  the  Britons,  without  any  mention  of  any  fresh  loss, 
are  beginning  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  and  to  seek 
out  as  it  were  a  last  shelter.     The  war  is  now  shifted  The  war  of 
to  a   quarter  of  which   we   have   hitherto   heard   less  1098. 
than  of  some  other    parts  of  Wales,  and  it  becomes 
connected  with  movements  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
which  carry  us  back  a  generation.     The  island  ofi*  the 
north-west  corner  of  Wales,  that  Mona  or  Mevania  to 
which  half-forgotten  English  conquests  had  given  the 
name   of  Anglesey ,2  became   now,   as   in  the   days    of 

*  See  ftboTe,  p.  109. 

'  Eadwine,  aa  Bseda  witnesses  (ii.  5),  held  the  two  Mevanue.  But  Mona 
appears  as  Welsh  whenever  the  island  is  spoken  of  in  either  British  or 
English  Chronicles.    Nennius  (or  the  writer  who  goes  by  that  name)  has  a 
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CHAP.  V.    Roman  invasion,  the  chief — at  the  time  it  may  have 

seemed  the  last — stronghold  of  British  resistance.     The 

island,  parted  from  the  British  mainland  by  the  narrow 

strait— the  Hellespont — of  Menai,  lying  within  sight  of 

the  fortress  of  Robert  of  Rhuddlan  at  Dwyganwy,  seems 

for  the  last  four  years  to  have  been  left  untouched  by 

Schemes  of  any  Norman  invader.    But  now  we  read  that  the  princes 

and  Gruf-    of  Gwynedd,  Cadwgan  son  of  Bleddyn,  their  worthiest 

^    *  elder,  and   Gruffydd    the    slayer  of   Robert,  with   the 

general  assent  of  the  Britons   of  the   north,  agree  in 

council,  as  one  of  their  own  chroniclers  puts  it,  to  save 

Mona.^     This  form  of  words  seems  to  imply  less  trust  in 

their  own  resources  than  we  might  have  looked  for  in 

the  elders  of  the  Britons  after  their  late  successes.     If 

Mona  needed  to  be  saved,  one  would  think  that  they 

must  already  have   found   that  there   was   little   real 

chance  of  saving  Gwynedd  or  Dyfed.     And  the  way  by 

which  they  sought  to  save  Mona  was  hardly  a  wise  one, 

though  it  was  one  which  might  have  been  defended  by 

The  Welsh  many    precedents.      Just   as    Gruffydd  had  done   ten 

vikings      years  before,  they  took  into  their  pay  a  fleet  of  pirates 

Inland       i^ojn  Ireland,  wikings  doubtless  from  the  Scandinavian 

into  pay.     settlements,  whom  one  Welsh  writer,  perhaps  more  from 

habit  than  as  meaning  his  words  to  be  taken  in  their 

full  force,   speaks  of  as  heathens.^     With  these  allies, 

and  with  the  main  body  of  their  own  forces,  the  British 

leaders  withdrew  into  Anglesey. 

heading  (Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  52  D)  of  *'  Monia  insula  qiue  Anglice  Englesei 
vocatur,  id  est,  insula  Anglonim."  In  our  Chronicles  it  is  Mon^i^e  in  the 
year  1000.    Our  present  story  (1098)  happens  *'  innan  Anglesege.*' 

'  I  get  this  phrase  from  the  elder  Brut,  but  I  follow  the  order  of  events 
in  the  Annales  Cambrise^iopS.  '*  Omnes  Venedoti  in  Mon  insula  se  rece- 
perunt,  et  ad  eos  tuendos  de  Hibemia  piratas  invitaverunt,  ad  quos  expug* 
nandos  missi  sunt  duo  consules,  Hugo  comes  urbis  L^onum,  et  alter 
Hugo,  qui  contra  insulam  castrametati  sunt." 

*  One  manuscript  of  the  Annals  has  "Gentiles  de  Ybemia.**  See  vol.  i. 
pp.  lai,  laa. 
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The  news  of  this  alliance  was  thought  serious  enough    chap.  v. 
to  call  for  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  two  earls  Earls'^^ 
of  the  border.     Both  now  bore  the  same  name.     Hugh  5!^^'  ^^  ^ 
of  Avranches  still  ruled  at  Chester — we  last  heard  of  Shrews- 
him  as  counselling  the  cruel  punishment  of  William  of 
Eu;   Hugh  of  Montgomery  was  drawing  near   to  the 
end    of   his    short    dominion    over    Shropshire.      The 
Scandinavian  writers  couple  the  two  Hughs  together, 
and  they  distinguish  the  elder  by  the  well-earned  sur- 
name of  Hugh  the  Fat,  and  the   younger  by  that  of 
Hugh  the  Proud.^    They  gathered  their  forces,  Norman 
and   English,    and    crossed    over    to    Anglesey.      The 
first  step  towards  the  occupation  of  the  island  was 
the  usual  Norman  means,  the  building  of  a  castle.     In 
this  case  they  had  not  to  build  for  the  first  time,  but 
to  build  up  afresh  what  the  Welsh  had  destroyed  in 
the  moment  of  victory.     It  will  be  remembered  that, 
four  years  before,  the  Britons  in  their  great  revolt  had 
won  back  Anglesey  and  broken  down  the  castle.^    There  Rebuilding 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  site  of  the  old  work  ^J  ^^ 
was  the  site  of  the  new,  and  that  that  site  marks  at  once  4^^^^®^* 

mog. 

the  landing-place  of  the  two  earls  and  the  scene  of  the 
fall  of  one  of  them.  It  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island,  quite  free  from  the  strait,  and  nearly  due  west 
from  the  scene  of  the  Marquess  Robert's  death  at 
Dwyganwy.'  It  lies  about  half  way  between  the  priory 
of  Penmon — the  head  of  Mona — parts  of  whose  simple 
and   venerable    church   must   be   nearly  contemporary 

*  They  are  '*  Hugi  Prtidi  oc  Hugi  Digri"  in  the  Saga  (Johnstone,  p.  234). 
In  the  younger  Brut,  p.  84,  the  earls  are  called  "  Huw  iarll  Caerllion  a 
Huw  goch  [red]  o*r  Mwythig/'  By  Caerleon  is  of  course  meant  Ciic-ster. 
The  elder  Brut  confounds  the  two  earls.  The  bulk  of  Earl  Hu^h  of  Chester 
we  have  long  known.  In  Orderic's  account  (768  B)  he  is  "  Hugo  Dirgane, 
id  est,  GroHus.*' 

'  See  above,  p.  97. 

'  See  voL  i.  p.  1 24. 

VOL.  n.  K 
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CHAP.  V.  with  our  times,^  and  the  great  fortress  of  later  days  at 
Beaumaris,  the  head  of  the  islsnd  shire.  A  small 
expanse  of  flat  and  marshy  ground  marks  the  spot  where 
the  small  stream  of  Lleiniog,  mere  brook  as  it  is,  makes 
Traces  of  its  independent  way  into  the  sea.  On  its  left  bank 
e  cas  e.  ^^  careful  enquirer  will  find,  what  he  will  certainly  not 
see  at  a  glance,  a  castle-mound  with  its  ditches,  now, 
after  the  usual  senseless  and  provoking  fashion,  masked 
with  trees.  But  he  who  makes  his  way  within  will  find, 
not  only  the  mound,  but  the  square  tower  crowning 
it,  though  he  will  hardly  deem  this  last  to  be  a  work 
of  the  two  earls.  In  front  of  the  castle,  immediately 
above  the  sea,  a  slight  natural  height  seems  to  have  been 
improved  by  art  into  a  smaller  moirnd.  The  earthworks 
at  least  the  earls  doubtless  found  ready  to  their  hand, 
whether  they  had  been  thrown  up  in  the  earlier  invasion 
of  the  island,  or  whether  the  invaders  had  then  taken 
advantage  of  mounds  thrown  up  by  men  of  earlier  times. 
Here  we  have  beyond  doubt  the  remains  of  the  castle 
of  Aberlleiniog,  the  castle  which  Hugh  the  Fat  and  Hugh 
the  Proud  designed  to  hold  Anglesey  in  check.^  But  it 
was  not  only  to  the  craft  of  the  engineer  that  the  two 
Hughs  trusted.  The  earls  of  the  Red  King  s  day  had 
The  earls  learned  to  practise  the  special  arts  of  their  master.  The 
wikingB.  wikings  were  bribed  with  the  gold  of  England  to  betray 
the  cause  of  their  British  allies,  and  they  gave  the  earls 

^  The  i>riory  of  Penmon  was  described  in  1849  ^y  ^^*  Longueville 
Jones  in  three  articles  in  the  Archseologia  Cambrensis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  44, 
128,  198,  and  in  an  earlier  article  in  the  Archeeological  Joumal,  i.  118. 
The  date  of  the  original  building  cannot  be  very  far  off  either  way  from 
the  times  with  which  we  are  dealing.  The  tower-windows  are  a  kind  of 
transition  from  Primitive  Romanesque  to  Norman.  A  doorway  of  later 
Norman  character  seems  to  be  an  insertion. 

*  There  is  a  minute  description  of  the  castle,  by  Mr.  Longueville  Jones, 
in  Archseologia  Cambrensis.  iii.  143.  The  building  of  a  castle  at  this  time  is 
distinctly  asserted  in  one  manuscript  of  the  elder  Brut.  But  the  other  Brut 
under  1096  speaks  of  Earl  Hugh  of  Chester  as  already  lord  of  Aberlloiniog 
(Arglwydd  AberUeiniawc). 
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valuable    help    in    making    good    their   entrance   into    chap.' v. 
Anglesey.^ 

It  was  in  strange  contrast  with  the  vigour  which  for  Cadwgan 
several  years  had  been  shown  by  the  Welsh   leaders,  fyjd  flee  to 
and  with  the  success  which  had  commonly  waited  on  l"*^^- 
their  arms,  but  quite  in  harmony  with  their  last  action 
of  all,  when  Cadwgan   and  Gruffydd,  seeing  the  turn 
which  things  had  taken,  threw  up  the  common  cause 
altogether  and  fled  to  Ireland  to  secure  their  own  safety.^ 
Anglesey  was  now  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  two  earls. 
The  character  for  gentleness  which  Hugh  of  Shrewsbury 
bears,  and  which  he  may  have  deserved  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  his   own    earldom,  brought   no    lessening    of 
suffering  to  British  enemies.     Wherever  the  two  Hughs 
marched,  men  were  slaughtered,  or  were,  in  modern  eyes 
at  least,  worse  than  slaughtered.     They  were  blinded.  Cruel  treat- 
deprived  of  hands  and  feet,  or  made  to  undergo  the  other  the  Welsh 
mutilations  usual  at  the  time.^     In  some  cases  at  least  ^P**^®*- 
the  earls  trampled  on  every  privilege  of  holy  places  and 
holy  persons.     It  may  be  deemed  a  lesser  matter  that  Deaecra- 
one  of  them  caused  his  hounds  to  pass  a  night  in  the  church  of 
church  of  Saint  Tyfrydog,  and  found  them  all  mad  in  f^^t.  ^' 
the  morning.*     The  privileges  of  the  Church  could  not 

'  One  manuflcript  of  the  Annals  (1098  C)  seems  to  make  them  builders 
of  the  castle;  "Gentiles  pretio  corrupti  consules  in  insulam  introduxerunt 
et  castra  ibi  fecerunt." 

*  Ann.  Camb.  u.  s.  *'  Relicta  insula,  Hibemiam  aufugerunt.'*  The  elder 
Brut  adds  that  it  was  "  for  fear  of  the  treachery  of  their  own  men." 

*  Here  Florence  (1098)  comes  to  our  help.  "Interea  comites  Hugo  de 
Legeceastra  et  Hugo  de  Scrobbesbyria  Mevaniam  insulam,  quse  consuete 
▼ocatur  Anglesege,  cum  exercitu  adierunt,  et  multos  Walanorum  quos  in 
ea  cepenint  occiderunt,  quosdam  vero,  manibus  vel  pedibus  truncatis  teati* 
culisque  abscisis,  excsecaverunt/' 

*  Giraldus,  It.  Camb.  ii.  7  (vi.  129  ed.  Dimock).  "Est  in  hao  irsula 
ecclesia  sancti  Tevredauci  confessoris,  in  qua  comes  Hugo  Cestrensis* 
qaoniaiu  et  ipse  fines  hos  KambriaB  suo  in  tempore  subjugaverat,  cum  canes 
nocte  pnsuisset,  insanos  onmes  mane  recepit,  et  ipsemet  infra  mensem  niise- 
rabiliter  ezstinctus  occubuit."  The  two  Hughs  are  here  confounded,  as 
Hugh  of  Chester  was  certainly  not  killed.     But  the  story  of  the  hounds 

K  a 
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cflAP.  V.  shelter  even  her  human  and  priestly  servants.  One 
special  victim  was  an  aged  priest,  who  is  said  to  have 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  war  by  the  advice  which 
Mutilation  he  gave  to  the  Welsh.  His  name  Cenred  bespeaks 
*  English  birth;  the  form  of  the  name  is  Mercian;  if  he 
had  passed  from  the  earldom  of  either  Hugh  to  the  side 
of  the  Welsh,  he  would  naturally  be  looked  on  as  a 
traitor,  and  his  treason  would  explain  the  excessive 
harshness  with  which  he  was  treated.  The  old  man  was 
dragged  out  of  a  church;  besides  more  shameful  suffering, 
one  eye  was  torn  out,  and  his  tongue  was  also  cut  out.^ 
This  last  form  of  mutilation  seems  to  have  been  confined 
to  himself,  and  it  may  have  been  meant  as  specially 
befitting  one  who  had  used  that  dangerous  member  to 
Restoration  give  counscl  to  the  enemy.  And  now,  according  to  our 
speech.  s^^y,  happened  one  of  those  signs  and  wonders  which  were 
at  the  time  naturally  deemed  miraculous,  but  for  which 
modern  times  have  supplied,  if  not  an  explanation,  at 
least  a  parallel.  Cenred  fared  like  the  victims  of  Gelimer 
of  old, like  the  victims  of  Djezzar  in  modem  times;  three 
days  after  the  loss  of  his  tongue,  his  speech  came  back 
to  him.^  Four  days  later  again,  so  men  deemed  at  Wor- 
cester, came  vengeance  on  one  at  least  of  the  two  earls 
for  the  cruel  deed  which  they  had  wrought  on  him.^ 

If  wikings  from  Ireland  had  betrayed  the  cause  of  the 

sounds  specially  like  him,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  even  more  given  to  the 
chase  than  other  men  of  his  day.    See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  491. 

A  little  earlier  in  the  same  chapter  Giraldus  has  a  tale  about  Hugh  of 
Shrewsbuiy  and  a  wonderful  stone,  which  must  belong  to  this  same  expedi- 
tion, though  Giraldus  places  it  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  First. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1098.  **  Quondam  etiam  provect»  etatis  presbyterum,  nomine 
Cenrednm,  a  quo  Walani  in  iis  quae  agebant  consilium  acdpiebant,  de  ecclesia 
extraxerunt,  et  ejus  testiculis  abscisis  et  uno  oculo  enito,  linguam  iUius 
absciderunt.** 

*  lb.  "Die  tertia,  miseratione  divina  illi  reddita  est  loquela."  See 
Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  i.  332,  478. 

'  Florence,  directly  after,  notes  that  Hugh  of  Shrewsbury  "  die  vii.  quo 
crudelitatem  in  prsefatum  exercuerat  presbyterum,  interiit.** 
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Britons,  a  far  mightier  wiking  was  now  afloat,  if  not  to    chap.  v. 
ffive  help  to  the  Britons,  at  least  to  act  as  a  minister  of  Expedition 

°  *  of  Magnus 

wrath  upon  their  enemies.     The  tale  of  Stamfordbridge  Barefoot 
seems  to  come  over  again  on  the  western,  instead  of  the 
eastern,  side  of  the  British  islands.     For  a  grandson  of 
Harold  Hardrada  shows  himself  at  the  head  of  a  power 
almost  equalling  that  of   his  grandfather;    he  brings 
a    grandson    of  Godwine   in   his   train,   he    overcomes 
two  Merciah  earls,  and  finds  his  own  doom,  not  indeed 
in  Yorkshire,  but  in  Ireland.    But  the  enterprise  which 
recalls  so  many  points  in  the  enterprise  of  two-and- 
thirty  years  earlier  was  not  in  any  strict  sense  an  in- 
vasion of  England.   Magnus,  the  son  of  that  peaceful  Olaf  Character 
of  whom  we  have  heard  in  the  Conqueror's  day,^  now  J^j  " 
reigned  in  Norway  in  the  spirit  of  his  grandfather  rather  '^3-"03' 
than  in  that  of  his  father.    He  bore  various  surnames,  as  His 
the  Tall  and  the  Lover-of-Strife ;  but  his  name  has  gone  ■"™*^^' 
down  in  history  with  the  special  epithet  of  Magnus  Bare- 
foot— more   strictly  it  would  seem   Bare-leg — a   name 
which  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  him  as  one  of  the 
results  of  the  enterprise  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak. 
After  showing  himself  for  five  years  as  a  mighty  warrior  1093- 1098. 
in  his  own  peninsula,  Magnus  set  forth  to  bring  more 
western  lands  under  his  obedience.     Against  England  He  pro- 
he  professed  to  have  no  designs,  and  the  little  that  we  friendship 
casually  hear  of  him  in  connexion  with  England  seems  ^^r  Eng- 
to  imply  friendly  relations.     His  son  Sigurd,  afterwards 
famous  as  the  Crusader,  was  the  child  of  an  English  cap- 
tive.    Her  name  of  Thora  witnesses  to  her  Scandinavian 
descent  ;^  but  her  captivity  could  not  have  been  the  work 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  123,  663,  684. 

'  Or(L  Vit.  767  B.  *'  De  legali  connubio  Eustanum  et  OUvum  genuit, 
qnibui  r^pum  magnamque  potentiam  dimisit.  Tertium  vero,  nomine 
Segord,  Anglica  captiva  sed  nobilis  ei  peperit,  quern  Turer,  Inghevrise 
filiua,  regia  Magni  nutritius,  nutrivit."  The  Saga  however  (Laing,  339) 
caUa  Eystein  "  the  son  of  a  mean  mother/^  and  gives  the  name  of  Sigurd's 
mother  as  Thora. 
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CHAP.  V.  of  the  arms  of  Magnus.  Either  now  or  at  some  later  time, 
^**  'T*"  ^^  entrusted  a  great  treasure,  twenty  thousand  pounds 
Lincoln,  of  silver,  to  the  keeping  of  a  rich  citizen  of  Lincoln,^  a 
sign  of  the  high  place  which  was  still  held  by  the  city 
of  the  Danish  Lawmen,  and  of  the  connexion  which  its 
citizens  still  kept  up  with  the  kingdoms  of  the  North.* 
Harold  Bon  But,  peaceful  as  might  be  the  professions  of  Magnus 
in  hifl'fleet.  toward  England,  there  was  one  in  his  fleet  whose  presence 
could  not  fail  to  call  up  thoughts  of  deeds  which  had  been 
done,  or  which  might  again  be  done,  on  English  ground. 
We  learn  from  one  of  the  most  casual  of  notices  that  Mag- 
nus had  with  him  a  man  who,  if  the  course  of  things  had 
gone  otherwise  a  generation  earlier,  might  then  himself 
have  been  the  wearer  of  the  English  crown,  who  would  at 
least  have  stood  nearer  to  it  than  either  the  iEtheling  of 
the  blood  of  Cerdic  or  the  iEtheling  of  the  blood  of  Rolf. 
It  could  hardly  have  been  without  an  object  that  the 
grandson  of  Harold  the  son  of  Sigurd  brought  with  him 
the  son  of  Harold  the  son  of  Godwine.  Strange  indeed  was 
the  fate  of  the  twin  sons  of  the  doubly  widowed  Ealdgyth.^ 
Each  flashes  across  our  sight  for  a  moment,  and  only  for  a 
moment.  Ulf  we  have  seen  the  prisoner  of  the  Conqueror ; 
we  have  seen  him  sent  forth  by  the  Conqueror  s  son  to  go 
in  freedom  and  honour,  but  to  go  we  know  not  whither.* 
And  now,  for  once  in  the  course  of  a  life  which  must  have 
been  a  chequered  one,  we  hear  the  name  of  his  brother. 
Some  ship  in  the  fleet  of  Magnus  bore,  as  its  guest  or  as 
its  captain,  Harold  the  son  of  Harold  King  of  the  English.^ 

»  SeeOrd.  Vit.  8ia. 

*  Compare  the  atory  of  Turgot  in  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  66a. 

»  lb.  143,  317.  754.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

^  The  only  mention  of  Harold  the  eon  of  Harold  which  I  have  come 
across  occurs  in  William  of  Malmesbury'ti  account  (iv.  339)  of  the  invasion 
of  Magnus,  where  "  rex  Noricomm  Magnus  cum  Haroldo  filio  Haroldi  regis 
quondam  Anglite,  Orcadas  insulas  et  Mevanias,  et  si  quae  ali«e  in  oceano 
jaoent,  armis  subegit.*' 
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Whence  he  came,  whither  he  went,  before  and  after  ohap.  v. 
that  one  voyage  to  the  shores  of  Britam,  we  know  not. 
Grandson  of  Godwine,  grandson  of  iElfgar,  begotten,  but 
not  bom,  to  the  kingship  of  England,  the  child  of  the 
widow  did  not  see  the  light  in  the  City  of  the  Legions 
till  his  father  had  found  his  cairn  upon  the  rocks  of 
Hastings,  perhaps  his  tomb  before  the  altar  at  Waltham. 
What  firiendly  hand  saved  him,  when  his  brother  came 
into  the  Conqueror  s  power,  we  know  not,  any  more  than 
we  know  the  later  fortunes  of  his  mother.  But  now  the 
younger  Harold  came,  the  guest  of  one  whose  grandfather 
had  felt  the  might,  as  his  father  had  felt  the  mild- 
heartedness,  of  the  elder  Harold.^  His  voyage  brought 
him  not  near  to  either  the  most  glorious  or  the  most 
mournful  memories  of  his  father.  The  fleet  of  Magnus 
kept  aloof  alike  from  the  shores  of  Yorkshire  and  from 
the  shores  of  Sussex.  But  the  younger  Harold  came  to 
look  for  a  moment  on  the  land  where  his  mother  had 
dwelled  as  a  queen,  and  which  his  father  had  filled  with 
the  trophies  of  his  conquest.^  He  came  to  see  the  British 
shores  lined  with  English  warriors,  but  to  see  them  under 
the  rule  of  the  Nonnan  leaders  who  had  divided  between 
them  so  great  a  part  of  the  earldom  of  his  mother's  house, 
and  the  elder  of  whom  reigned  as  all  but  a  king  in  the 
city  of  his  own  birth.  Son  and  nephew  of  the  three  who 
died  on  Senlac,  he  saw  from  the  Norwegian  ship  the  fall 
of  the  son  of  the  man  who  led  the  charge  which  first 
broke  down  the  English  palisade  upon  that  hill  of  doom.^ 
And  then,  his  name  once  spoken,  he  passes  away  into 
utter  darkness.    Of  Ulf,  the  knight  of  the  Norman  duke, 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  326. 

^  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  481. 

'  lb.  Tol.  iii.  pp.  476,  487.  Roger  of  Montgomery  was  in  command  of 
the  French  contingent,  though  it  is  the  personal  exploits  of  Robert  of  Meulan 
which  are  specially  spoken  o£ 
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CHAP.  V.   of  Harold  the  comrade  of  the  Norwegian  king,  we  have 
no  tale  to  tell  save  that  they  were  such. 

Magnus*         One  version  of  our  tale  speaks  of  Ireland  as  the  main 
ireiSd.^^  object  of  the  expedition  of  Magnus,  as  it  certainly  was 
Hisallesred  the  object  of  his  last  expedition  some  years  later.     He 
yl^gg,         had,  it  is  said,  married  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  king,  but 
his  father-in-law  had  failed  to  carry  out  the  marriage- 
Irish  mar-  contract.^     There  is  nothing  of  this  in  the  Norwegian 
scmSigurd  account,  which  speaks  only  of  a  later  marriage  between 
Sigurd  son  of  Magnus  and  a  daughter  of  King  Murtagh.'^ 
But  it  seems  clear  from  a   comparison  of  the   various 
accounts  that  Magnus  did,  at  some  stage  of  the  present 
voyage,  make  an  attack  on  Ireland ;  it  seems  reasonable 
therefore  to  suppose  that  Irish  enterprise  formed  part  of 
His  voyage  his  scheme  from  the  beginning.^     Our  own  narrative  is 
klamb.      more  concerned  with  his  course  along  the  shores  of  our 
own  island,  in  which  however  he  seems  to  have  barely 
touched  Britain  itself,  in  either  its  Scottish  or  its  English 
regions.     His  exploits  lay  among  the  smaller  islands  of 
the  British  seas,  most  of  which  had  at  that  moment  more 
to  do  with  Ireland  than  with  either  England  or  Scotland. 
It  is  not  easy  to  call  up  from  among  many  conflicting 
statements  an  exact  picture  of  the  state  of  things  at  the 
Dominion    time.    In  the  interval  between  the  expedition  of  Harold 
Cronau.      Hardrada  and  the  expedition  of  his  grandson,  Godred 
the  son  of  Harold,  sumamed  Cronan,  he  whom  we  have 
1075-1091.  heard  of  at  Stamfordbridge,*  had  raised  up  a  consider- 
able dominion  of  which  Man  was  the  centre.     He  ruled 
1078.     over  Dublin  and  the  greater  part  of  Leinster,  and  over 

*  Old.  Vit.  767  D.  "Hie  filiam  regis  Irlandse  usorem  duxerat.  Sed 
quia  rex  Irensia  paotiones  quas  feoerant  non  tenuerat,  Magnus  rex  stoma- 
chatUB  tiliam  ejus  ei  remiserat.     Bellum  igitur  inter  eos  ortum  est.** 

'  Laing,  iii.  133.    This  is  placed  after  tiie  death  of  Earl  Hugh. 

*  See  Appendix  II. 

«  See  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  pp.  347,  373. 
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the  Sudereys  or  Hebrides ;  and,  if  the  chronicle  of  his    chap.  v. 
own  island  may  be  believed,  he  drove  the  Scots  to  a 
singular  treaty,  the  object  of  which  must  have  been  to 
hinder  Scotland  from  becoming  a  naval  power.^    We  may 
guess  that  some  of  the  piratical  adventurers  of  whom  we 
have  heard  once  or  twice  in  our  Welsh  notices,  as  for 
instance  in  the  story  of  Robert  of  Bhuddlan  and  again 
in  the  tale  which  we  have  just  told,  were  in  truth  sub- 
jects of  Godred.     But  the  dominion  of  Godred  was  one 
of  those  powers  which  seem  as  it  were  casually  founded, 
and  which  seldom  long  outlive  the  reign  of  their  founder. 
His  Irish  dominion  did  not  last  even  so  long  as  his  own 
life.    After  seventeen  years  of  possession,  he  was  driven  Godred 
out  of  Dublin  by  Murtagh,  and  in  the  next  year  he  died,  ^f  Dublin, 
leaving  three  sons,  Lagman,  Harold,  and  Olaf,  of  whom  ^°94- 
Lagman  succeeded  to  his  island  dominion.    In  the  Manx  1095. 
version  of  the  tale,  Lagman,  disturbed  by  a  rebellion  of  ^"  *'^» 
his  brother  Harold,  took  a  frightful  revenge  by  inflict-  and 
ing  on  him  the  usual  cruel  mutilations.     Then,  smitten 
with  remorse,  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  and 
died  there.^    The  chief  men  of  the  Sudereys,  hearing  of 
his  death,  asked  King  Murtagh  for  a  ruler  during  the 
minority  of  Olaf    This  would  almost  look  as  if  Murtagh  Donald 
had  not  only  driven  Godred  out  of  Ireland,  but  had  estab-  Murtagh 
lished  some  kind  of  supremacy  over  Man  itself.    But  the  ^  *^® 
ruler  sent,  Donald  by  name,  proved  a  tyrant,  and  was 

*  Chron.  Mannise,  4.  **  Scotos  vero  ita  perdomuit,  ut  nullus  qui 
fabricaret  navem  vel  scapham  ausus  esset  plus  quam  tree  clavos  in- 
serere."  Mr.  E.  W.  KobertKon  (i.  165)  adds;  "Such  are  the  wonis  of 
the  Chronicle;  their  exact  meaning  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand." 
Neither  do  I,  but  Mr.  Robertson  was  more  concerned  in  the  matter 
than  I  am. 

*  Chron.  Man.  p.  4.  His  repentance  is  thus  described  ;  "  Post  hsBc  Lag- 
mannus,  poenitens  quod  fratris  sui  oculos  eruisset,  sponte  regnum  suum 
dimint«  et  signo  crucis  dominies  insignitus,  iter  Jerosolimitanum  arripuit, 
quo  et  mortuus  est."  This  is  singularly  like  the  story  of  Swegeu  the  ion 
of  Godwine. 
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OHAP.  V. 

Ingemund 
sent  by 
Magnus. 


Civil  war 
in  Man. 


Signs  and 
wonden. 


driven  out.^  Then  we  are  told  that  Magnus  himself  sent 
one  Ingemund  to  take  the  crown  of  the  Isles,  that  the 
chief  men  came  together  in  Lewis  to  make  him  king,  but 
that  his  outrages  on  their  wives  and  daughters  made 
them  change  their  purpose.  Instead  of  crowning  him, 
they  burned  him  in  his  house,  and  slew  all  his  followers 
with  fire  and  sword.^  Directly  after,  we  read  of  a  civil 
war  in  the  isle  of  Man  itself,  in  which  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  were  killed.^  The  Norwegian  story  tells  us 
nothing  of  all  this  ;  it  conceives  Godred  as  still  living  at 
the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Magnus,  and  Lagman  as 
acting  under  his  father.*  The  Manx  version,  though 
confused  in  its  chronology  and  mixed  up  with  some 
legendary  details,  gives  the  more  intelligible  story  of  the 
two.  We  see  a  time  of  confusion  in  Man,  Ireland,  and 
the  Sudereys,  which  the  Norwegian  King  tries  to  turn  to 
his  own  advantage.  The  slaughter  of  his  candidate  for 
the  island  crown  might  have  been  looked  on  as  ground 
for  war  by  princes  more  scrupulous  in  such  matters  than 
Magnus  Barefoot. 

A  King  of  the  Northmen  could  hardly  set  out  on  a 
great  enterprise  without  signs   and  wonders;    but  the 


^  Chron.  Man.  5.  *'  Omnes  proceres  insularum,  audientes  mortem  Lag- 
manni,  miserunt  legates  ad  Murecardum  Obrien,  regem  Ybernise,  poBtuIantes 
ut  aliquem  virum  industrium  de  regali  stirpe  in  regem  eis  mitteret,  donee 
Olavus  filins  Godredi  cresceret."  Murtagh  sends  Donald  with  a  great  deal 
of  good  advice ;  but  we  read  that,  "  postquam  ad  regnum  pervenit,  parvi 
pendens  prsecepta  domini  sui,  cum  magna  tyrannide  abusus  est  regno,  et 
multis  sceleribus  perpetratis,  tribus  annis  enormiter  regnavit."  Then  the 
leaders  conspire,  and  drive  him  out. 

'  See  Appendix  II. 

'  Chron.  Manuiffi,  1098  (p.  5).  "Eodem  anno  commiasum  est  prcelium 
inter  Mannenses  apud  Santwat,  et  aquilonares  victoriam  obtinuerunt.  In 
quo  bellooccisi  sunt  Other  comes  et  Macmarus,  prinoipee  ambarum  partium.*' 
From  the  names,  this  sounds  like  a  war  between  Scandinavians  and  Celts. 
May  we  translate  ''aquilonares**  by  **  Northmen/*  or  does  it  mean  merely 
the  northern  part  of  the  island  ? 

*  See  Appendix  11. 
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signs  and  wonders  which  marked  the  expedition  of  chap.  v. 
Magnus  are  of  a  different  kind  from  those  which  marked 
the  expedition  of  Harold  Hardrada.  Or  rather,  one  of 
the  two  elements  which  we  see  in  the  tale  of  Harold 
had,  in  the  thirty  years  which  had  passed,  waxed  strong 
enough  to  drive  out  the  other.  In  the  days  of  Harold 
the  omens  and  visions  still  savour  of  the  old  times  of 
Scandinavian  heathendom.  Saint  Olaf  indeed  appears  in 
his  character  of  a  Christian  martyr,  to  remind  us  that  we 
are  reading  the  deeds  of  baptized  men ;  but  the  general 
tone  is  that  of  the  worshippers  of  Thor  and  Odin.^  But 
the  tale  which  is  now  told  of  Magnus  is  a  mere  piece  of 
every-day  mediaeval  hagiology.  It  reminds  us  of  some 
of  the  tales  which  are  told  of  William  the  Great  and  of 
others.^  Magnus,  great-nephew  of  Saint  Olaf,  is  seized  Legend  of 
with  an  irreverent  longing  to  test  the  truth  of  the  boast  ^^Saint 
that  the  body  of  his  martyred  kinsman  had  not  seen  Olafl 
corruption.  The  body,  first  buried  in  a  sandhill  near 
Nidaros  or  Trondhjem,  was  soon,  like  those  of  our  own 
Harold  and  Waltheof,  translated  to  a  worthier  place  in 
the  great  church  of  Nidaros.  Its  incorruption  had  been 
already  proved,  and  in  their  new  place  the  holy  remains 
wrought  wonders  of  healing  and  deliverance.^  But  now, 
heedless  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  bishop  and  his 
clergy,  Magnus  bade  that  the  shrine  should  be  opened, 
that  he  might  see  whether  it  was  even  as  the  tale  went. 
He  saw  and  believed ;  and  he  not  only  believed  but 
trembled.  He  rushed  out  of  the  church,  smitten  with 
rtudden  fear.  In  the  night  the  martyr  appeared  to  him 
and  gave  him  his  choice  of  two  forms  of  punishment.  He 
must  either  lose  his  kingdom  and  his  life  within  thirty 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  344.  *  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  520. 

'  See  the  story  in  Laing,  ii.  347,  352.  -^Ifgifu  of  Northampton,  who 
wM  then  in  Norway  with  her  son  Swegen  (see  N.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  480),  was 
naturally  inclined  to  unbelief. 
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CHAP.  V.  days,  or  else  he  must  set  forth  from  Norway  and  never 
His  fleet,  see  the  land  again.  Magnus  gathered  together  his  wise 
men ;  he  told  them  the  vision,  and  by  their  advice,  he 
chose  the  second  alternative,  by  far  the  less  terrible  to  a 
king  of  the  seas.^  He  set  forth,  but  it  was  on  an  errand 
of  conquest,  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
ships,  a  number  far  less  than  that  of  the  mighty  armada 
which  had  come  together  at  the  bidding  of  his  grand- 
father.* 

The  teller  of  this  tale  has  either  misplaced  the  date 
of  the  real  or  supposed  vision,  or  else  he  has  mixed  up 
the  present  voyage  of  Magnus  with  a  later  one.    Magnus 
certainly  saw  Norway  again  after  that  one  of  his  expe- 
ditions  which   alone   directly  touches  English  history. 
MagnnB  at  He  first  sailed  to  the  Orkneys,  where  the  brother  earls, 
the  sons   of  Thorfinn  and  Ingebiorg,  the  half-brothers 
of  Duncan  of  Scotland,  still  reigned.^    Their  reign  now 
HeseiseB    ended.     On  what  ground  we   are  not  told,  Paul  and 
Erling,  the  allies  of  his  grandfather,  were  dealt  with  by 
Magnus  as   enemies.     They  were  made  prisoners,  and 
were   sent  to   Norway,  where  they    afterwards    died.* 
He  gives     His   own   young  son   Sigurd   was    established   in   the 
domto       nile   of  the   earldom,  with   a  council   to   advise   him.^ 
Sigurd.       Magnus   then  sailed  among  the   Sudereys,  plundering, 
among  the  burning,  and  slaying.     His  minstrels  and  sagamen  boast 
"  ®'^y"'   of  his  doings  in  this  way  in  the  islands  of  Lewis,  Uist, 

*  This  story  is  told  by  the  Alanx  Chronicler,  6.  *'  Episcopo  et  clero 
resiistente,  ipse  rex  audacter  aooessit,  et  vi  regia  aperiri  sibi  scrinium  fecit. 
Cuinque  et  ocnlis  vidisset,  et  manibus  attrectasset  incorruptum  corpuH, 
siibito  tinior  magncis  irruit  in  earn  et  cum  magna  festinatione  disceBsit/" 
This  is  singularly  like  the  story  of  William  and  Saint  Cuthberht,  which  I 
have  just  referred  to. 

*  See  N.C.  vol.  iii.  p.  341.  •  lb.  p.  345. 

*  Laing,  iii.  129,  133. 

*  lb. ;  Johnstone,  331.  **  En  hann  setti  eptir  Sigurd  son  sinn  til  kofdinyia 
ysir  eyonom,  oc  seek  honora  r&doneyti."  It  is  as  well  to  have  the  exact 
Norsk  titles  of  the  governor  and  his  council. 
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Skye,  Mull,  and  Islay.  But  he  spared — the  new  faith  chap.  v. 
of  the  Northmen  prevailed  thus  far— the  holy  island 
of  Saint  Columba,  all  whose  inhabitants  were  freely 
received  to  his  peace.^  The  only  part  of  the  isle  ofinCantire; 
Britain  itself  which  he  seems  to  have  touched  was  the 
long  peninsula  of  Cantire,  which  might  pass  rather  for 
another  island  than  for  part  of  the  mainland,  and  which 
in  truth  formed  a  part  of  the  insular  realm.  Thence, 
we  are  told,  he  plundered  such  parts  of  the  Irish  and 
Scottish  coasts  as  lay  within  reach.^     We  read  also  his  deal- 

mm  with 

in  other  versions  that  he  made  the  men  of  Galloway  ^oway. 
become  hewers  of  wood  for  fortresses  to  be  raised,  per- 
haps along   their  own  shores.^     We  read  too  that  at  Hli  fruit- 
this  stage  he  designed  a  more  deliberately  planned  attack  o^ir^^ 
on  Ii'eland,  but  that  he  shrank  from  carrying  it  out 
when  he  saw  how  strongly  the  Irish  coasts  were  guarded.* 
His  next  point  was  Man,  which  one  narrator  of  his  He  oocu- 
exploits  strangely  describes  him  as  finding  forsaken,  and  ^^^ 
as   peopling   with  inhabitants,  from  what   quarter   we 
are  not  told.^     The  local  chronicler  tells  us,  doubtless 
with  far  greater  truth,  that  he  landed  on  the  island  of 
Saint   Patrick, — Holm   Peel,   the   place   of  the  famous 
castle  and  cathedral  church — that  he  was  pleased  with 
the  land,  and  built  fortresses  therein,  meaning — so  at 


*  Johnstone,  232.  **  Magnus  konongr  kom  Eidi  sino  vid  eyna  Helgo,  oc 
jiaf  J>ar  grid  oc  frid  ollum  monnum  oc  alira  manna  vamadi."  A  not  very 
intelligible  story  follows,  how  he  opened  the  door  of  the  little  church,  but 
did  not  go  in,  but  at  once  locked  the  door  and  ordered  that  no  one  should 
ever  go  in  again,  which  was  faithfully  obeyed.  Here,  as  ever  in  Celtic  holy 
places,  we  find  the  group  of  several  churches. 

'  Johnstone,  ib. ;  Laing.  iii.  130. 

'  Chron.  Man.  p.  6.  "  Galwedienses  ita  oonstrinxit,  ut  cogeret  eos  ma- 
terias  lignorum  csedcre  et  w\  litus  portare  a<.l  muniUoiies  construendas/' 

*  Ord.  Vit.  767  D.  "  Hibemiam  ingredi  voluit ;  sed,  Irensibus  in  mari- 
timis  littoribus  ad  bellum  paratis,  alias  divertit." 

'  n>.  "Insulam  Man,  quse  deserta  erat,  inhabitavit,  populis  replevit, 
domibus  et  aliia  necessariis  ad  usus  hominum  graviter  instruxit.' 


tt 
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CHAP.  V.  least  it  was  believed  in  Man — to  make  the  island  his 
His  own  dwelling-place.^     Man,  once  established  as  the  seat 

esigDB,  ^j  ^  great  Northern  empire,  would  certainly  have  been 
a  standing  menace  to  all  the  regions  and  races  of  the 
British  islands.  But  the  dominion  of  Magnus  over  Man 
was  not  handed  on  to  any  successor  of  his  own  house, 
and  during  the  few  years  which  he  still  lived,  he  did  not 
make  Man  the  centre  of  his  power. 

Vt^rsionof  We  now  come  near  to  that  point  in  the  expedition 
which  brings  it  immediately  within  the  range  of  our 
present  history.  The  writer  who  gives  us  most  detail 
deems  the  exploits  of  Magnus  so  great  that  he  lashes 
himself  up  to  his  highest  flight  of  classical  rhetoric. 
He  paints  the  Norwegian  king  as  the  conqueror  of  the 
Kyklades — not  those  Kyklades  of  the  ^gsean  which  his 
grandfather  may  well  enough  have  visited,  but  the  other 
Kyklades  in  the  great  sea,  lying  as  it  were  outside  the 
world.^  To  match  this  unlooked-for  definition  of  the 
Western  islands,  the  winds  which  filled  the  sails  of  Magnus 
are  honoured  with  unusual  names ;  and,  by  a  sad  relapse 
into  paganism  Amphitrit^  seems  to  be  called  up  as  a 
special  guardian  of  the  English  shore.*  Of  the  two  islands 
which  bore  the  name  of  Mevania,  both  of  which  had 

*  Chron.  Man.  6.  **  Cam  applicuisset  ad  insulam  sancti  Patricii,  venit 
videre  locum  puj^ns,  quam  Mannenses  pauIo  ante  inter  se  commiserant, 
quia  adhuc  multa  corpora  occiBorum  inhumata  erant.  Yidens  autem  iu- 
Bulam  pulcherrimam,  placuit  in  oculis  ejus,  eamque  sibi  in  habitat ioneiii 
elegit,  mmiitiones  in  ea  constnixit,  quas  usque  Lodie  ex  ejus  nomine  nun- 
cupantur." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  767  D.  "Alias  quoque  Cycladas,  in  magno  niari  velut  exit  a 
orbem  positas,  perlustravit,  et  a  pluriboB  populis  inhabitari  regio  jussu 
coeglt. 

»  lb.  "  Maritims  vero  plebes,  que  in  Anglia  littus  infiniti  Amphitritis 
incolebant  in  boreali  climate,  ut  barbaricas  gentes  et  incognitas  naves  vide- 
runt  ad  se  festinare,  pne  timore  nimio  vociferate  sunt,  et  armati  quique  de 
regione  Merdonim  oonvenemnt.'* 
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obeyed  the  Bretwalda  Eadwine,  Magnus  was  already    chap.  v. 
master  of  one ;  he  now  drew  near  to  the  other.     We  are  ^*      , 

approACAM 

told  that  he  sent  a  small  part  of  his  fleet,  consisting  of  six  Anglesey, 
ships,  to  some  unnamed  point  of  the  more  strictly  English 

were  peaceful.^  But  the  people  of  Britain  of  all  races  PiepRra- 
seem  to  have  put  little  faith  in  the  peaceful  purposes  of  redftraoe. 
the  Northmen.  A  vast  host,  French  and  English,  pre- 
sently came  together  from  all  parts  of  the  dominions  of 
the  two  Mercian  earls.  The  meeting-place  is  said  to  have 
been  at  Dwyganwy  on  the  peninsula  opposite  Anglesey, 
the  scene  of  the  fall  of  Brobert  of  Bhuddlan.'    But  there  The  fleet 

off  A  tw;!*- 

can  be  no  doubt  that  the  scene  of  the  tale  which  weueiniog. 
have  to  tell  lies  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Anglesey,  and 
seemingly  hard  by  the  newly  restored  castle  of  Aber- 
lleiniog.  Most  likely  the  sea  then  came  in  further  over 
the  low  and  marshy  ground,  and  nearer  to  the  castle- 
mound,  than  it  does  now.  Both  the  earls  were  on  the 
spot ;  the  younger  Hugh  of  Shrewsbury  had  been  the  first 
to  come,  and  he  had  had  to  wait  some  days  for  his  allies. 
At  last  the  Norwegian  ships  were  seen  at  sea  near  the 
coast,  and  the  inhabitants  were  running  to  and  fro  for 
fear.  By  this  time  the  forces  of  Hugh  of  Chester  must 
have  come  up ;  but  it  is  Hugh  of  Shrewsbury,  the  younger 
and  more  active  of  the  pair,  who  plays  the  chief  part 
in  the  story.  He  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  backwards 
and  forwards  along  the  shore,  bringing  his  followers 
together,  lest  the  invaders  should  land  and  overcome 
them  piecemeal.^   In  his  zeal  he  rode  so  near  to  the  water 

^  Ord.  Yit.  767  D.  "  Quondam  princeps  militke  Magni  reg^  cum  sex 
navibuB  in  Angliam  cursum  direxit,  sed  rubeum  scutum,  quod  Bignum  pacis 
erat,  super  malum  navis  erexit." 

*  n>.  768  A.  '*  Maxima  multitudo  de  oomitatu  Cestm  et  Scrobesburia 
oongregata  eet,  et  in  regione  Dagannoth  seous  mare  ad  proelium  pre- 
parata  est." 

'  See  Appendix  II. 
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CHAP.  V.  as  to  come  within  reach  of  the  advancing  tide  and  within 
bow-shot  of  the  Norwegian  ships.  Two  archers  on  the 
ship  of  King  Magnus  spied  him  out,  and  took  aim.  His 
body  was  so  well  guarded  by  his  coat  of  mail  that  it 
was  his  face  only  that  supplied  a  mark  for  the  archers. 
Of  these  one  was  King  Magnus  himself;  the  other  was 
a  warrior  from  Halaggland,  the  most  northern  part  of  the 
strictly  Norwegian  shore.  The  arrow  shot  by  the  King's 
comrade  struck  and  turned  aside  &om  the  nose-piece  of 
the  Earl's  helmet.  The  shaft  sent  by  the  King's  own 
hand  went  yet  more  truly  to  its  mark ;  it  pierced  the  eye 
of  Hugh  and  went  through  his  head.  Hugh  the  Proud 
sank,  and  perished  amid  the  advancing  waves.^  He  died 
by  a  stroke  like  that  by  which  the  elder  Harold  fell  on 
Senlac ;  and  we  could  almost  wish  that  it  had  been  the 
hand  of  the  younger  Harold  that  sent  the  shaft. 
Norw^ian  That  shaft  was,  according  to  the  monk  of  Saint  Evroul, 
versions,  sent  by  the  hand  of  Magnus,  but  by  the  special  instigation 
of  the  devil.  To  the  minstrels  of  Norway  the  death 
of  Earl  Hugh  seemed  a  worthy  exploit.  They  sang, 
not  of  a  single  shot,  but  of  a  fierce  battle,  in  which  the 
Norwegian  king,  lord  of  the  islands,  met  the  Welsh 
earls  ^  face  to  face.  They  told  how^the  arrows  rattled 
on  the  coats  of  mail,  and  how  the  King's  own  arrow 
overthrew  Earl  Hugh  the  Proud  by  the  waters  of  An- 
glesey.^ The  British  chronicler  too  tells  us,  if  not  of 
the  fierce  struggle  described  by  the  Northern  poet,  yet 
of  arrows  shot  on  both  sides,  alike  from  the  ships 
and  by  the  defenders  of  the  land.*  All  agree  that  it 
was  by  the  royal  hand  that  the  Earl  fell.  But  it  is 
only  from  Saint  Evroul  that  we  hear  that  Magnus  shot 
Hugh  unwittingly,  and  that  he  mourned  when  he  knew 
who  it  was  whom  he  had  slain.     It  is  added  that  he  at 

*  See  Appendix  II.  *  See  Appendix  II. 

'  See  Appendix  II.  *  See  Appendix  II. 
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onoe  made  full  peace  with  the  surviving  Earl  Hugh  of  cbap.v. 
Chester.dedaring  that  he  had  no  hostile  purposeB  against  ^^^ 
England,  but  that  he  only  wished  to  wage  war  with  Biagnns 
Ireland,  and  to  assert  his  dominion  over  the  islands.^  of  Chaiter. 
The  body  of  Earl  Hugh  of  Shrewsbury  was  sought  for 
with  pains  by  Normans  and  EngUsh,  and  was  found  at 
last,  as  the  tide  went  back.^    The  only  gentle  one  among 
the  sons  of  MabeP — gentle,  we  may  easily  believe,  to  all 
but  the  Britons,  perhaps  cruel  to  them  only  under  the  evU 
influence  of  his  elder  namesake — was  mourned  by  all,  and  Burial  of 
was  buried  the  seventeenth  day  after  his  death  in  the  si^w»- 
doister  of  his  fathers  abbey  at  Shrewsbury.*  ^^^' 

The  words  which  we  have  just  seen  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Magnus  are  words  of  doubtful  meaning,  and  they 
might  imply  a  claim  to  Anglesey,  as  well  as  to  the  other 
islands.  That  Magnus  came  thither  with  purposes  of  Deiignsof 
conquest  we  may  set  down  as  certain;  it  is  less  clear ^^^^^ 
whether  those  purposes  were  carried  out,  even  for  a 
moment.  In  Norway  it  was  believed  that  the  overthrow 
of  Earl  Hugh  put  the  King  of  the  Northmen  in  posses- 
sion of  Anglesey,  which  is  strangely  spoken  of  as  a  third 
of  the  British  land.^  In  Man  it  was  said  that  Magnus, 
having  slain  one  earl  and  put  another  to  flight,  occupied 
Anglesey,  but  that  he  was  persuaded  by  the  Welsh,  on 

^  Ord.  Vit.  768  B.  "  Cujus  mortem  Magrnus  rex  ut  oomperiit,  vebementer 
cum  8018  planxit,  et  Hugoni  Dirgane,  id  e8t  Grosao,  pacem  et  seooritatem 
mandayit.  Exercitum,  inquit,  non  propter  Anglos  sed  HibemoB  ago,  neo 
alieiiam  regionem  invado,  8ed  insulaa  ad  potestatem  meam  pertinentes 
incolo.*' 

'  lb.  "Normamii  tandem  et  Angli  cadayer  Hugonis  din  qnsetdemnt, 
pontique  fluctu  retracto,  vix  inyenerunt." 

'  lb.  "Hie  80I118  de  filiis  Mabiliae  mansuetus  et  amabilis  fiiit,  et  iy. 
anni8  poet  mortem  Rogerii  patris  sui  patemum  honorem  moderatiasime 
rexit." 

*  lb. 

'  Johnstone,  236.  "  Aungnls-ey  er  ^diongr  Brettlandz."  This  is  strange 
measurement  eyen  if  Wales  alone  is  meant,  much  more  if  by  **  Brettlands" 
we  are  to  understand  the  whole  isle  of  Britain." 

VOL.  n.  L 
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CHAP.  V.  the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom,  to  leave  the  island  and 
sail  back  to  Man.^  Certain  it  is  that,  if  Magnus  took 
any  real  possession  of  Anglesey,,  it  was  a  momentary 
possession  indeed.  According  to  the  British  chroniclers, 
he  sailed  away  at  once,  so  that  his  coming  and  the  death 
of  one  of  the  earls  did  not  really  hinder  the  joint  work  of 
Anglesey  the  two.  For  a  moment  Anglesey,  and  with  it  seemingly 
Wales  the  greater  part  of  North  Wales,  was  brought  more 
byHuffh  thoroughly  than  ever  under  Norman  or  English  rule. 
The  phrase  by  which  the  Welsh  writer  sets  forth  the 
result  has  a  strange  sound ;  but  it  does  not  badly  describe 
the  final  work  of  these  endless  wars.  The  French,  he 
says,  made  the  people  become  Saxons.^  But  for  the 
present  this  work  was  done  only  for  a  moment.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  year,  Anglesey  was  again,  neither  in 
French  nor  in  Saxon,  but  in  British  hands.^ 

We  shall  hear  again  of  Magnus  in  the  revolutions  both 
of  Anglesey  and  of  other  parts  of  North  Wales.  For  the 
present,  satisfied  with  the  glory  of  having  carried  the 
Norwegian  arms  further  south  in  the  British  islands  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  had  done,*  he  seems  to  have 
sailed,  first  to  Man  and  then  to  Ireland.  There  he 
made  a  truce  with  Murtagh,  and,  at  a  later  time,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Irish  king  to  his  own 
Sigurd's  son  Sigurd.  This  youth  was  now  entrusted  with  the 
rule  of  all  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides,  and  that  with  the 
kingly  title.*     Of  his  kingdom  Cantire  formed  a  part ; 

*  See  Appendix  II. 

*  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  1096.  f'So  the  French  [y  Freinc]  reduced  all, 
as  well  gi*eat  as  small,  to  be  Saxons  [Seeson]."  But  in  the  Latin  Annals, 
1098,  the  words  are,  **  Franci  vero  majores  et  minores  secum  ad  Angliam 
perduxerunt." 

'  Johnstone,  236;  Laing,  iii.  132. 

*  The  treaty  is  noticed  by  the  Irish  writers.  Chronicon  Scotorum,  1098. 
"A  year's  peace  was  made  by  Muircertach  Ua  Briain  with  Magnus,  King 
of  Lochlann."     On  the  marriage,  see  above,  p.  136. 

'  Johnstone,  237.     **0c  gaf  honom  konongs  na&,  oc  setti  hann  yfir 


kingdom. 
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the  peninsula  had  been  formally  taken  possession  of  by   crap.  t. 
the  Norwegian  king.    This  was  done  by  a  symbolic  rite,  of  CanS^ 
which  well  expressed  the  dominion  of  a  king  of  the  seas 
over  the  land.    Magnus  was  drawn  in  a  ship  across  the 
isthmus  which  joins  Cantire  to  the  mainland.    The  occu-  DealingBof 
pation  of  Cantire    was,  according  to    the  Norwegian  ^^^J^ 
writer,  the  result  of  a  treaty  with  Malcolm  King  of  ^•^ 
Scots  ;^  but  the  expedition  of  Magnus  took  place  during 
the  reign  of  Eadgar.    Magnus  then  went  back  to  Norway, 
to  receive  his  surname  from  the  dress  of  the  islanders, 
the  use  of  which  he  and  his  followers  brought  into  their 
own  land.    He  then  occupied  himself  for  a  while  with 
Scandinavian  affairs,  till  his  restless  spirit  again  brought 
him  within  the  range  of  our  story. 

§  6.  The  establishment  of  Robert  ofBelleme  in  England. 

1098. 

Of  the  two  earls  who  had  crossed  over  to  Anglesey  to 

meet  with  such  singular  ups  and  downs  of  fortune,  it 

was  the  elder  whgj  came  back  alive,     Hugh  of  Chester, 

Hugh  the  Fat,  haa  still  to  rule  for  a  few  years  longer  till 

he  died  a  monk  at  Saint  Werburh*s.    But  the  short-lived  EflTecto  of 

reign  of  Hugh  the  Proud  at  Shrewsbury  and  Arundel  had  of  Hugh 

conft  to  an  end,  and  his  death  led  to  important  changes  ^  ^^^i^ 

in  all  those  parts  of  England  with  which  he  had  had 

to  deal,  but  above  all  in  his  own  earldom  on  the  Welsh 

border.    A  large  part  of  that  district,  a  district  the  most  Robert  of 

important  of  all  in  a  military  point  of  view,  passed  eLi^^ 

under  the  rule  of  the  man  who  was  at  once  the  most  Shrews- 
bury. 

merciless  of  oppressors  and  the  most  skilful  of  military  109*8. 

Orkneyar  00  oni  Sudreyar,  oc  seek  hann  i  hendur  H^k  P^Oasyni  fnenda 
sinom.** 

'  "MsBlkolf  Skota  konong"  he  appears  in  the  Norsk  text  (256).  The 
ceremony  of  crossing  the  isthmus  is  minutely  described,  and  it  is  said  that 
ships  were  often  drawn  across  it. 

L  2 
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OHAF.  y.  engineers.     The  Bed  King  and  his  minister  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  carrying  out  their  doctrines  with  regard 
to  the  redemption  of  lands  on  a  grand  scala    The  King 
was  doubtless  ready  to  be  the  heir  of  Earl  Hugh,  as  of 
all  other  men;  but,  as  in  the   case  of  other  men,  he 
was  willing  to  allow  the  next  kinsman  to  redeem  the  in- 
He  buyB     heritanco,  if  he  offered  a  becoming  prica    So  now,  when 
ther'8  pot-  Bobert  of  BellSme  claimed  the  earldom  and  lands  of  his 
■•^^'^     deceased  brother,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  them  on  a  pay- 
ment of  three  thousand  pounds.^    This  was  nearly  half 
the  sum  for  which  William  Rufus  had  made  himself  master 
of  all  Normandy ;  but  it  was  perhaps  not  too  great  a 
price  to  pay  for  the  great  earldom  of  Shropshire  with  its 
endless  castles  and  lordships,  for  Arundel  and  Chichester 
and  the  other  South-Saxon  lands  of  BrOger  of  Mont- 
gomery, and  for  the  rest  of  his  possessions  scattered  over 
Extent  of   many  English  shires.  Bobert  of  Belleme,  specially  so  called 
'  as  the  son  of  his  mother,  but  who  was  no  less  Bobert  of 
Montgomery  as  the  son  of  his  father,  and  who  now  be- 
came no  less  Bobert  of  Arundel  and  of  Shrewsbury,  thus 
joined  together  in  his  own  person  three  inheritances,  any 
one  of  which  alone  might  have  set  him  among  princes. 
Doubtful     One  might  doubt  whether  William  the  Conqueror  would 

policy  of  *^  ,  * 

the  grant,  have  been  tempted  by  any  price  to  allow  the  accu- 
mulation of  such  vast  powers  in  the  hands  of  one  man, 
and  that  a  man  whose  homage  was  not  due  to  himself 
only  But  with  William  the  Bed  the  services  and  the 
payments  of  Bobert  of  Belleme  together  outweighed  any 
thought  of  the  policy  which  might  have  led  him  rather 
to  bestow  the  vacant  earldom  and  other  lands  on  some 
other  among  the  sons  of  Earl  Boger.   Bobert  was  now  at 

*  Ord.  Vit.  768  C.  "Quo  [Hugone]  defuncto,  Bobertus  Belesmensis, 
firater  ejuB,  Guillelmum  Rufum  requisivit,  eique  pro  coraitatu  fratris  iii. 
millia  librarum  sterilensium  exhibuit.  £t  comes  fiictus,  per  quatuor  annos 
inunania  super  Gualos  exerouit.** 
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the  height  of  his  power  and  his  fame — such  fSEune  as  his   ohap.  ▼. 
was — ^beyond  the  sea.   We  shall  read  in  the  next  chapter  E^?^  ®^ 
of  his  doings  in  Maine  this  very  year,  the  doings  of  which  the  oontl- 
he  now  received  the  reward.    To  the  Norman  heritage 
of  his  father,  to  the  marchlands  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  mother,  to  the  lands  which  mother  and  son 
had  snatched  from  so  many  Norman  and  Cenomannian 
holders,  Robert  now  added  all  that  his  father  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Conqueror's  grant  among  the  conquered 
English,  and  all  that  his  father  had  won  for  himself 
among  the  half-conquered  Welsh. 

The  establishment  of  Robert  of  BellSme  in  Inland  His  new 
marks  an  epoch  in  our  story.    Though  we  have  already  K^und. 
so  often  heard  of  him,  not  only  in  continental  affairs  but 
in  the  affairs  of  our  own  island,  he  had  not  yet,  as  feur  as 
we  can  see,  held  any  English  possessions  at  all ;  certainly 
he  had  none  which  put  him  on  a  level  with  the  great 
Norman  land-owners.    From  this  time  he  is  something 
more  than  merely  one  among  them ;  he  at  once  begins  to 
play  the  part  of  the  foremost  among  them,  foremost  alike 
in  power  and  in  ambition.     His  namesake,  Robert  of 
Mortain  and  of  Cornwall,  had  held  as  great  a  number  of 
English  acres,  and  his  death  had  handed  over  the  vast 
heritage  to  his  son.    But  neither  of  the  Counts  of  Mortain  Compari- 
had  any  personal  gifts  which  could  win  for  them  the  the  Counts 
personal  position  which  was  held  by  Robert  of  BellSme.  o^MorUin. 
The  father  was  sluggish ;  the  son  was  turbulent ;  neither 
of  them  was  the  peer  of  the  great  captain  and  engineer 
who  was  now  to  lord  it  over  the  British  march.    Nor  did 
the  nature  and  position  of  his  estates  give  to  the  grand- 
son of  Herleva  the  same  advantages  which  belonged  to 
the  son  of  Mabel.     The  one  was,  bating  the  title  of  Earl, 
as  great  in  Cornwall  as  the  other  was  in  Shropshire; 
but  the  lord  of  Cornwall  might,  if  he  chose,  sleep  idly, 
while  the  lord  of  Shropshire  was  driven  to  constant 
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CHAP.  V.  action  against  a  restless  enemy.    Each  had  a  great  posi- 
tion in  Sussex ;  but  the  position  of  the  lord  of  Arundel 
and  Chichester  was  practically  higher  than  that  of  the 
lord  of  Pevensey.    The  vast  scattered  possessions  held  by 
the  Count  of  Mortain  throughout  England  added  more  to 
Ckmipariflon  his  wealth  than  to  his  political  power.     Earl  Hugh  of 
<rfBeii6me  Chester  was  in  his   own  earldom   even  greater  than 
ScSete^  Robert  was  in  his ;  but  Earl  Hugh  was  growing  old,  and 
ambitious  as  he  was,  he  seems  to  have  kept  his  ambition 
within  certain  geographical  bounds,  in  those  regions  of 
Normandy  and  of  Britain  which  destiny  seemed  to  have 
Unique      get  before  him.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  at  this 

position  of 

Robert.  moment,  Robert  of  Belleme  held  a  position  in  England 
which  he  shared  with  no  rival  in  the  island,  and  which 
was  backed  by  a  power  beyond  sea  which  put  him  rather 
on  a  level  with  sovereign  dukes  and  counts  than  with 
ordinary  nobles.  ,/ 

EflTecte  of  To  the  men  of  the  borderland,  of  whatever  race,  the 
'^~™"«-  change  of  masters  was  a  frightful  one.  To  the  settled 
inhabitants,  Norman  and  English,  it  must  have  been  like 
yet  another  foreign  conquest.  The  change  is  marked  in 
the  change  of  name ;  the  surname  of  the  new  lord  comes 
from  the  lands  of  his  mother  which  lay  beyond  the  bounds 
either  of  England  or  of  Normandy.  Hugh  of  Montgomery 
Robert  a  is  exchanged  for  Robert  of  Bellfime.  The  new  master  from 
England,  the  march  of  Normandy  and  Maine  must,  twenty-nine 
years  after  the  conquest  of  Shropshire,  have  seemed  a 
stranger,  not  only  to  Englishmen,  but  to  Normans  of  the 
first  settlement,  still  more  so  to  men  who  were  of  Norman 
parentage  but  of  English  birth.  In  its  personal  aspect 
the  change  of  lords  must  have  been  a  matter  of  shudder- 
ing. The  rule  of  Earl  Roger  had  been  tolerable;  the 
four  years  of  Earl  Hugh  we  have  seen  spoken  of  as  a 
reign  of  special  mildness,  at  least  for  his  own  people. 
But  now  they  had  a  lord  of  another  kind.    English  and 
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Welsh,  we  are  told,  had  smiled  at  the  tales  of  the  deeds   ohap.  v. 
of  Kobert  in  other  lands ;  they  listened  to  them  as  to  the  Cruelty  of 

•^  the  new 

song  of  the  bard  or  the  gleeman,  deeming  that,  if  such  earl, 
things  were  done,  they  were  at  least  done  far  away  from 
themselves.    But  now  they  found  in  their  own  persons 
that  those  tales  were  true,  when,  in  the  strong  words  of 
a  writer  of  those  times,  they  were  flayed  alive  by  the 
iron  claws  of  Earl  Robert.^    The  Earl  himself,  great  as 
he  was  in  power  and  wealth,  was  only  puffed  up  by  what 
he  had  to  hanker  after  yet  more.     He  spared  no  man,  of  Hia  spolU- 
whatever  race  or  order,  whose  lands  lay  convenientiy  to  *^°°"- 
his  hand,  nor  did  he  scruple  to  take  away  &om  the 
saints  themselves  what  the  men  of  the  elder  time  had 
given  to  them.^ 

But  Brobert  of  Belleme  was  something  more  than  an 
ordinary  plunderer;  he  was  a  man  of  genius  in  his  way; 
whatever  he  either  inherited  or  seized  on  was  sure  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  best  engineering  skill  of  his  time.*  In  Hia  skill 
the  gradual  work  of  planting  both  England  and  Normandy  building! 
with  castles  he  had  no  small  sha.re ;  and  his  skill  is  nowhere 
more  to  be  admired  than  in  the  way  in  which  he  adapted 
his  designs  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  different 
places.  He  built  at  Bridgenorth  and  he  built  at  Gisors ; 
there  is  little  that  is  alike  in  the  two  fortresses,  because 
there  is  little  that  is  alike  in  the  position  of  the  two 
points  which  those  fortresses  severally  had  to  defend. 
The  former,  Robert  of  Belleme's  great  creation  on  English 

*  Ord.  Vit.  768  C.  "Angli  at  Guali,  qui  jamdudum  feraJee  ejua  ludoa 
quasi  fabulam  ridentes  audierunt,  nunc  ferreis  ejua  ungulia  excoriati,  plo- 
rantea  gemuerunt,  et  vera  esae  quae  compererant  aentieDtea  expert! 
aunt." 

'  lb.  **  Ipse  quanto  magis  opibua  et  vemulis  ampliatua  intumuit,  tanto 
magia  coUimitaneis,  cujuacunque  ordinis  fuerint,  auferre  fundoa  auos  exarait, 
et  terraa  quaa  prisci  antecessores  Sanctis  dederant,  sibi  mancipavit." 

'  Orderic  bears  him  this  witness,  766  B,  C,  in  recording  the  fortification 
of  Gisors.  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently,  **ingenio9va  arliftx 
Roiibertus  Belesmensis  disposuit.** 
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CHAP.  V.  ground,  held  a  most  important  place  in  the  defences  of  the 
Hia  de-      middle  course  of  the  Severn.     The  Welsh  wars  of  this 
^iropflhir©.  reign  had  brought  that  whole  line  of  country  into  re- 
newed importance.     If  the  power  of  England  under  her 
Norman  masters  was  stretching  further  and  further  over 
the  British  lands,  that  very  advance  laid  the  English  lands 
more  and  more  open  to  passing  and  occasional  British 
ravages.     The  experience  of  such  warfare  within  the 
English  border  was  quite  firesh.   When  Robert  of  Bellfime 
1094.     took  his  earldom,  four  yeims  only  had  passed  since  Shrop- 
shire and  Herefordshire  had  been  laid  waste,^  just  as  in 
the  old  days  when  Qruffjrdd  smote  the  Saxon  at  Rhyd- 
y-GrOes.^    The  new  Earl  of  Shropshire  therefore  found 
it  needful  to  strengthen  the  whole  line  of  defences  of  the 
Eftrly         Severn.     Strong  as  was  the  capital  of  his  earldom  on  its 
the^op-  peninsular  height,  it  was  well  to  have,  in  the  rear  of 
shire  fort-  Shrewsbury,  another  creat  fortress  on  a  lower  point  of 
the  river,  a  point  whose  importance  is  witnessed  by  its 
name ;  it  is  emphatically  the  Bridge,    The  whole  region 
had  been  carefully  fortified,  perhaps  in  earlier  days  still, 
certainly  in  the  days  when  the  Dane  as  well  as  the 
Briton  had  to  be  guarded  against.    In  the  last  campaign 
896.      of  iElfred,  the  Danes,  finding  it  expedient  to  leave  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  had  marched  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  England  from  Thames  to  Severn,  and  had 
^theiflaed  Wrought  a  work  beside  that  river  at  QuatbHdge.^    Six- 
Bridge       ^®^  years  later,  the  victorious  Lady,  the  guardian  of  the 
(north).      Mercian  land,  had  timbered  the  burh  at  Bridge.     At  a 
somewhat  lower  point,  the  enemy  against  whom  ^Elfred 
and  his  daughter  had  to  strive  has  left  his  memory 
in  the  name  of  Danesford.     The  Bridge  was  the  site 

*  See  above,  p.  100.  •  See  N.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  506. 

^  See  the  Chronicles,  895.  In  Winchester,  Canterbury,  and  Abingdon  the 
name  is  Quatbridge.  "  pset  hie  gedydan  let  Cwatbrycge  be  Sefryn  and  ])8et 
geweorc  worhtan."    Worcester  has  *'»t  Biygce." 
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of  ihe  chosen  stronghold  of  Robert  of  BellSme.  But  ohap.  v. 
when  his  disceming  eye  marked  the  spot  for  a  great 
military  centre,  he  did  but  do  afresh  what  had  been 
already  done  by  the  native  guardian  of  England.  The 
fortress  of  Robert  of  BellSme  was  but  a  calling  into 
fresh  being,  a  strengthening  with  new  works,  of  the  older 
fortress  of  ^Ethelflsed.^ 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  in  the  line  of  defence 
traced  by  Robert's  father  so  commanding  a  site  as  that 
of  the  Bridge  did  not  hold  the  first  place.  The  strong 
place  of  Roger  of  Montgomery  lies  between  three  and 
four  miles  lower  down  the  river.  There,  on  the  Older 
left,  the  English,  side  of  the  Severn,  we  meet  with  the  q^^^L 
first — first  to  one  going  up  the  stream— -of  our  present 
group  of  fortresses.  A  bold  height,  of  no  very  great 
positive  elevation,  marks  the  positionr  of  the  church  and 
mound  of  Quatford,  standing  side  by  side,  as  is  so  often 
seen  both  in  our  own  island  and  beyond  sea.  The  mound 
is  a  natural  height  rising  close  above  the  river,  ditched 
and  scarped  as  was  needed,  but  raised  only  slightly 
above  its  original  height.  This  elder  fortification,  the  Quatford 
dwelling-place  of  some  English  thegn  of  the  old  time, 
seems  to  have  given  way,  either  before  or  after  the 
coming  of  the  Norman,  to  a  stronghold  a  little  way  further 
up  the  river,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Quatford 

'  This  is  distinctly  marked  by  Florence,  iioi.  "  Arcem  quam  in  occiden- 
tali  Sabrinae  fluminis  plaga,  in  looo  qui  Brycge  didtur  lingua  Sazonica, 
.ZEgelfleda  Merciorum  domina  quondam  construxerat,  fratre  suo  Eadwardo 
Seniore  regnante,  Scrobbesbyriensis  comes  Rotbertus  de  Beleasmo,  Rogeri 
comitis  filius,  contra  regem  Heinricum,  ut  exitus  rei  probavit,  muro  lato  et 
alto  summoque  restaurare  ccepit."  The  work  of  the  Lady  is  recorded  in 
the  Canterbury  and  Abingdon  Chronicles,  913.  "Her  c<5m  iG]>elflflBd 
Myrcna  hlsfdige  on  )H>ne  halgan  sefen  muentione  See  Crucis  to  Scergeat,  and 
)>ser  "Sa  burh  gttimhrede,  and  }>seB  ilcan  glares  Jki  st  Bricge."  It  was  there- 
fore not  a  mere  earthwork  to  be  wrought,  but  a  wall  of  some  kind,  whether 
of  wood  or  of  stone,  to  be  timbered.  This  marks  the  position  of  Bridgenortb 
itself  as  distinguished  from  the  earthwork  at  Oldbury. 
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CHAP.  V.  Castle.  A  sandstone  hill,  standing  isolated,  near  to  the 
river  but  not  immediately  on  its  banks,  was,  like  the 
smaller  and  older  post,  improved  and  raised  into  a  castle 
mound,  perhaps  by  Earl  Roger  himself,  perhaps  by  some 
Earl  ^  earlier  holder.  There  the  Survey  records  his  new  house 
house.  and  his  borough ;  and  we  may  fairly  see  his  work  in  the 
well  which  still  remains  bored  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
rock.^  In  the  days  of  King  Eadward  the  lordship  of 
Eardington  had  been  held  by  Saint  Mildburh  of  Wen- 
HiB  chapel,  lock.  But,  if  Earl  Roger,  who  passes  for  the  refounder 
of  that  house,^  did  any  wrong  to  its  patroness,  he  may 
be  held  to  have  atoned  for  it  by  the  collegiate  chapel 
which  he  raised  at  Quatford.  It  was  founded  at  the 
request  of  his  wife,  not  the  proud  and  cruel  Mabel,  but 
her  pious  and  gentle  successor  Adeliza.  A  pleasing 
legend  is  told  of 'the  origin  of  the  chapel  and  of  the 
house,  a  legend  which,  if  it  contains  any  kernel  of  truth, 
points  to  Earl  Roger  as  having  been  the  first  to  occupy 
Quatford  Castle  as  a  dwelling,  and  which  may  account 
for  the  restoration  of  the  far  more  tempting  site  of  the  old 
fortress  of  the  Lady  being  left  to  be  the  work  of  his  son.^ 

'  Domesday,  254.  "Ipse  comes  tenet  Ardintone;  Sancta  Milburga 
tenuit  T.  R.  E.  Ibi  .  .  .  nova  domus,  et  burgum  Quatford  dictum.  Nil 
roddit."  •  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  499. 

'  A  singular  story  is  preserved  in  Bromton  (X  Scriptt.  988).  When 
Earl  Roger^s  second  and  better-behaved  wife  Adeliza  was  coming  for  the 
first  time  to  England,  she  was  in  danger  of  shipwreck.  Her  chaplain,  who 
was  on  board,  had  a  vision,  in  which  a  certain  matron  told  him  that,  in 
order  to  lull  the  storm,  his  lady  must  vow  to  build  a  church  to  Saint  Mary 
Magdalene  on  the  spot  where  she  should  first  meet  her  husband,  a  spot 
which  was  to  be  marked  in  a  manner  not  unknown  either  at  Glastonbury 
or  at  Alba  Longa ;  "  Praecipue  ubi  concava  quercus  cum  tugurio  porcorum 
crescit."  The  vow  is  made ;  the  Countess  meets  the  Earl  hunting ;  **  apud 
Quatford,  quee  tunc  deserta  fuit,  in  loco  ubi  dicta  quercus  crescebat  venanti 
domino  suo  prime  occurrit."  The  church  was  founded  and  endowed  ;  but 
it  afterwards  became  annexed  to  the  collegiate  chapel  in  the  castle  at 
Bridgenorth.  Some  further  details  about  this  college  are  given.  See  also 
Mon.  Angl.  viii.  1463.  The  foundation  at  Bridgenorth  is  attributed  to 
Robert  of  Belldme. 
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The  new  rule  now  began,  and  the  home  of  Roger  and  chap.  v. 
Adeliza  was  forsaken  by  Earl  Robert  for  the  far  stronger  5^^?^  ^^ 
point  higher  up  the  river,  and  on  the  opposite,  the  right  removes  to 
or  Welsh  bank.^  Here,  in  contrast  to  the  mere  fords  at  (north), 
other  points,  to  Quatford  itself  and  to  the  Danesford 
above  it,  stood  the  bridge  which  still  forms  so  marked  a 
feature,  and  which  had  given  the  spot  its  name.  Bridge 
then,  the  stronghold  of  iSthelflsed,  became  the  stronghold 
of  Robert  of  Belleme.;  and  now,  perhaps  firom  its  position 
with  regard  to  his  father's  dwelling  at  Quatford,  it  came 
to  be  specially  distinguished  as  Bridgenorth.  A  steep 
cliflF  overhangs  the  river  at  a  point  where  the  opposite 
ground  is  high,  where  the  stream  is  far  wider  than  it 
again  becomes  lower  down,  and  where  the  channel  is 
divided  by  an  island,  such  as  those  by  which  the  Danes 
loved  to  anchor,  whether  in  the  Seine  or  in  the  Severn. 
And,  as  the  Danes  are  recorded  to  have  wrought  a  work  Oldbuiy. 
in  clear  distinction  from  the  burh  which  the  Lady  after- 
wards timbered,  we  are  tempted  to  see  that  work  in 
a  mound  not  far  from  the  bridge,  and  on  the  same  side 
as  the  river,  but  not  rising  immediately  above  the  river's 
banks.  A  natural  height  has  been  ditched,  scarped,  and 
raised  to  a  level  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  the  cliff 
immediately  above  the  stream,  the  cliff  which  was  chosen 
for  the  fortress,  first  of  the  Lady  and  then  of  the  rebel 
Earl.  It  is  plainly  in  opposition  to  this  last  that  the  place 
had,  before  the  time  of  Domesday,  received  the  name  of 
Oldbury,  which  is  still  borne  by  the  parish  in  which  it 
stands.^  The  cliff  itself,  the  site  of  the  castle  and  town  of 
Bridgenorth,  has  a  peninsular  shape  so  strongly  marked 
that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  river  runs  on  one  side  of 
it  only,  and  that  Bridgenorth  and  Oldbury  are  divided,  not 

*  Ord.  Vit.  768  C.    "Oppidum  de  Quatfort^transtulit,  et  Brugiam,  muni- 
tissimum  castelluin,  super  Sabrinam  fluvium  condidit." 

'  It  appears  in  Domesday,  255,  in  the  form  of  "  Aldeberie." 
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CHAP.  V.   by  a  staream,  but  by  a  dry  valley,  in  those  days  doubtless 

Oldbury      not  dry,  but  marshy.  The  sites  of  the  older  and  the  newer 

Bridge-      fortress  still  look  on  one  another,  though  the  older  has 

^^^^'        again  become  only  a  grassy  mound,  while  the  younger 

grew  into  a  fortress,  parish,  and  town,  and  still  remains  a 

parliamentary  borough. 

The  position  of  the  great  fortress  of  the  oppressor  is  a 
noble  one.  The  mere  height  of  the  cliff  at  Bridgenorth 
is  so  much  lower  than  many  of  the  surrounding  hills 
of  that  lovely  region  that  it  makes  less  show  than  might 
have  been  looked  for  in  the  general  view.  But,  as  we 
stand  close  under  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
we  feel  that  Bridgenorth  needs  only  buildings  of  equal 
majesty  on  its  height  to  make  it  rank  with  Lincoln,  with 
Le  Mans,  almost  with  Laon  itself.  But  against  the 
proud  minsters  of  those  cities  Bridgenorth  has  nothing 
to  set  in  its  general  view  save  two  church  towers,  one  of 
them  modem,  whose  ugliness  is  not  relieved  by  the  fact 
that  it  represents  the  castle  church,  the  college  of  Bridge- 
north,  transferred  thither  by  Robert  of  Belleme,  when 
he  moved  castle,  church,  and  everything  from  their  older 
Bridge-      home  at  Quatford.    But  Bridgenorth  still  keeps  one  object 

nortn 

castle ;       of  surpassing  interest  in  our  present  story,  that  which  is 

of  a  truth  the  very  cradle   and   kernel  of  the  place, 

Robert's     ^^^  shattered  keep  of  Robert  of  Belleme.    There  we  have 

keep.  . 

the  good  luck  which  we  enjoy  but  seldom  in  examining 
the  military  remains  of  this  age,  the  strongholds  of  the 
men  of  the  Conquest  and  their  immediate  successors. 
Most  commonly  we  light  on  little  more  than  the  mere 
site,  or  the  works  of  earlier  or  of  later  times;  it  is 
only  now  and  then  that  we  actually  see,  in  however 
imperfect  a  state,  some  piece  of  genuine  masonry  be- 
longing to  the  time  with  which  we  are  deaUng.  This 
satisfaction  we  have  in  no  small  measure  at  Bridgenorth. 
There  is  the  square  keep  of  the  terrible  founder  of  the 
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fortress,  broken  down,  riven  asunder  by  some  explosion  ohap.  ▼. 
in  the  warfare  of  later  times — what  is  left  of  it  driven 
to  overhang  its  base  like  the  tower  of  Caerphilly  or  the 
Muro  Torto  of  Rome — but  still  keeping  its  main  and 
distinctive  features,  still  showing,  in  its  flat  pilasters,  its 
double-splayed  windows,^  the  traces  of  its  double-sloped 
roof  with  the  deep  gutter,^  what  that  stern,  hard,  tower 
was  when  the  Devil  of  BellSme  first  called  it  into  being. 
We  can  just  trace  the  gateway  which  the  keep  com- 
manded between  the  inner  and  outer  courts  of  the  castle, 
and  we  can  see  the  ruins  of  the  advanced  building  which 
sheltered  the  actual  entrance  of  the  keep  itself.  The 
square  tower,  so  characteristic  of  Norman  military  work, 
is  after  all  so  rare  in  this  its  earlier  form  that  every 
such  fragment  as  this  of  Bridgenorth  calls  for  most  at- 
tentive study.  Here  we  see  the  highest 'advances  in 
the  art  of  defence,  as  practised  by  the  man  whose  name 
makes  us  shudder  through  almost  every  page  of  our 
story.  At  Bridgenorth  nature  had  done  almost  every- 
thing. The  tall  and  steep  cliff  called  for  nothing  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  mounds  and  ditches.  It  was  enough 
to  fence  in  the- height — that  the  Lady  had  doubtless  done 
after  the  fashion  of  her  age — and  to  raise  the  keep — the 
distinctive  feature  of  Earl  Robert's  age — as  the  last 
shelter  in  case  of  attack  from  the  land  side.  We  can  The 
trace  the  inner  and  outer  courts,  the  latter  containing  the  ^j  ^^ 
unsightly  church  which  represents  the  college  within  the  ®^^^^ 
castle.  The  other  church  stands  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  castle,  parted  from  the  castle  hill  by  a  dip  which 
takes  the  form  of  a  steep  road — Cartway  is  the  name  it 

'  These  windows  are  a  distinct  case  of  traces  of  the  primitive  Romanesque 
even  in  a  military  building,  just  as  in  Oxford  Castle.  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  636. 

*  Just  as  in  the  case  of  Conan  at  Rouen»  we  must  get  rid  of  the  notion 
of  anybody  standing  on  the  top  of  a  flat  tower.  An  English  traveller  on 
the  continent  is  struck  by  seeing  military  towers  with  high  roofs ;  but  it  is 
simply  because  in  England  the  roofis  have  been  destroyed. 
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CHAP.  V.  still  keeps — leading  down  from  the  town  to  the  river. 
Few  stronger  or  more  striking  sites  of  its  own  scale 
could  have  been  found.  The  Castle  by  the  Bridge  is  not 
a  mountain  fortress ;  far  higher  hills  than  the  hill  of 
Bridgenorth  or  the  hill  of  Quatford  come  within  the 
general  view.  But  the  stronghold  of  -^Ethelflsed  and 
Robert  served  better  than  any  loftier  point  could  have 
done  for  its  own  immediate  work.  No  other  point 
could  have  served  so  well  to  guard  the  most  important 
point  of  the  river,  and  to  shelter  the  older  borders  of 
England  against  any  desperate  attempt  of  the  Britons  to 
carry  their  endless  warfare  far  within  her  later  borders, 
trhe  group  The  whole  group,  Bridgenorth,  Oldbury,  the  two  Quat- 
resses.  fords,  are  a  succession  of  strongholds  which  form  a  whole. 
All  are  within  sight  of  one  another,  though  it  might  be 
hard  to  find  a  point  which  directly  commands  all  four  at 
Burf         once.     A  little  further  inland,  on  the  Quatford  side  of 

Cafltle.  .  .  , 

the  river,  a  broad  hill,  fenced  in  by  a  slight  earthwork, 
and  known  as  Burf  Castle,  commands  the  widest  and 
most  striking  view  of  all,  the  round  back  of  the  Wrekin, 
the  sharp  rise  and  fall  of  the  Titterstone,  with  a  bound- 
less view  over  the  lower  country  to  the  north-east.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  site  of  an  early  stronghold,  which  may 
have  played  its  part  in  the  days  of  the  Lady  or  in  the 
old  time  before  her.  But  there  is  no  sign  that  it  entered 
into  the  military  reckoning  of  Roger  of  Montgomery  or 
of  Robert  of  Bell^me. 

The  great  engineering  works  at  Bridgenorth  seem  to 

have  occupied  the  mind  of  Earl  Robert  during  the  whole 

of  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  English  career.     We 

shall  find  that  they  were  not  fully  finished  four  years 

Eobert       later.     At  the  same  time,  while  he  fenced  in  Bridgenorth 

owtleof^  in  the   rear  of  the  capital   of  his   earldom,  he  raised 

Careghova.  another  stronghold  in  advance  of  it,  within  the  later 
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Welsh    border,  at   Careghova,   immediately   on   Offa's    cbaf.v. 
Dyke.^    And  he  was  at  the  same  time  extending  his 
possessions  in  a  more  peaceful  region,  where  no  inroads 
of  Britons  or  Northmen  were  to  be  feared.    On  the  Hii  York- 
borders   of  Yorkshire   and   Nottinghamshire    stood   a  NotOi^- 
chief  seat  of  one  who,  in  the  extent  of  his  possessions,  JjjJJJ^^ 
ranked  as  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  England.    This 
was  Roger  of  Bully,  who  took  his  name  from  a  Norman 
lordship  in  the  land  of  Braye,  lying  west  of  what  was  to 
be  the  New  Castle  of  Eling  Henry,  on  the  high  ground 
which  overlooks  the  forest  of  Saint-Saen,  the  home  of 
the  faithful  Helias.    The  name  of  Roger  of  Bully — ^theBosrwof 
spellings  of  the  name  are  endless— is  less  comnlonly  men- 
tioned in  our  tale  than  we  might  have  looked  for.    He 
was  a  great  land-owner  in  Yorkshire ;  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  land-owners  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  he  held 
considerable  estates  in  other  parts  of  England.    He  had 
supplanted  two  English  earls  in  their  special  homes ;  he 
sat  by  the  hearth  of  Eadwine  and  by  the  hearth  of 
Waltheof;  in  another  spot,  the  holdings  often  English 
thegns  had  been  rolled  together  into  a  single  lordship 
to  enrich  the  fortunate  stranger.^    Among  his  Yorkshire 

'  I  have  not  myself  seen  this  site.  Mr.  Clark  writes  to  me ;  "  The 
t«>wn8hip  of  that  name  is  within  the  Shropshire  parish  of  Llan  y-mynech 
but  a  part  of  an  island  of  Denbigh.  The  site,  coveted  on  account  of  some 
silver  mines,  was  conquered  soon  after  the  Great  Survey,  and  annexed  to 
the  palatine  earldom  of  Salop,  though  after  the  conquest  of  Wales  it  was 
transferred  to  Denbigh.  The  castle  stood  upon  Offa*s  Dyke,  and  was  protected 
on  the  immediate  south  by  the  Vymwy,  and  a  mile  or  two  to  the  west  by 
its  tributary  the  Tarrat.  Three  British  camps  to  the  north  and  west 
show  how  at  least  as  early  as  the  Mercian  days  the  position  had  been 
watched." 

'  His  lands  in  Nottinghamshire  (Domesday,  284)  cover  more  than  five 
pages.  At  one  place,  Attune,  we  read,  "habuerunt  x.  taini  quisque  anlam 
suam/'  In  other  places,  285,  286,  we  have  entries  of  the  same  kind 
of  five  thegns,  six  thegns,  and  seven  thegns.  Land  in  Nottinghamshire 
would  seem  to  have  been  greatly  divided  T.  R.  E.  The  first  entry  in  York- 
shire, 319,  in  "  Lastone  and  Trapum/*  we  read,  "ibi  habuit  comes  Edwin  us 
aulain ;  nunc  habet  Rogerius  de  Bnsli  ibi  in  dominie.*'    In  320,  in  Hallun, 
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CHAP.  ▼.  estates  he  held  the  exceptionally  favoured  lands  of 
l^York-  Sprotburgh  and  Bamburgh,  which  had  remained  un- 
tatee.  touched  in  the  general  harrying  of  Northumberland.^ 
He  seems  to  have  won  the  special  fjEtvour  of  the  greatest 
ladies  of  the  Conqueror  s  court ;  if  he  held  the  hall  of 
Hallam,  the  hall  of  Waltheof,  it  was  by  the  gift  of 
Waltheof's  widow  Judith;^  and  an  estate  which  he 
held  in  distant  Devonshire  is  set  down  as  the  gift  of 
Queen  Matilda  herself.^  Yet  this  man,  who  holds  so 
great  a  place  in  the  Survey,  plays  no  visible  part  in 
history;  he  lives  only  in  the  record  of  Domesday  and  in 
his  still  abiding  work  in  a  minster  and  a  castle  of  his 
own  rearing.  Just  within  the  borders  of  Yorkshire,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  shires  both  of  Nottingham 
and  Lincoln,  Roger  had  occupied  an  English  dwelling- 
place,  entered  in  the  Survey  as  Dadesley,  but  which 
afterwards  grew  into  greater  note  by  the  name  of  Tick- 
Porition  of  hill.*  like  many  other  dwelling-places  of  English  lords, 
Dadesley  or  Tickhill  must  have  been  chosen  simply  as 
a  convenient  centre  for  the  estates  of  its  owner.  It  is 
no  natural  stronghold ;  the  post  seems  to  have  no  special 
military  advantages;  it  crowns  no  steep,  it  commands 
The  castle,  no  river,  it  bars  the  entrance  to  no  valley.  A  low  hill 
of  sandstone  was  improved  by  art  into  one  of  the  usual 
mounds,  and  it  had  been  in  King  Eadward's  day  the 

for  which  we  may  read  Sheffield,  it  is  said,  "ibi  haboit  Wallef  comes 
aulam." 

The  Norman  lordship  of  Roger  is  written  in  many  ways ;  he  appears 
as  "  Rogerus  de  Buthleio,**  "  de  Busli."  and  other  forms.  In  the  French 
Ordnance  map  the  name  of  the  place  is  given  as  Bully. 

^  See  Domesday,  319,  and  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  290. 

*  Domesday,  320.    "Hanc  terram  habet  Rogerius  de  Judita  comitissa/* 

s  Domesday,  113.  This  is  Sanford  in  Devonshire,  which  had  been  held 
by  a  Brihtric,  whether  the  son  of  iElfgar  or  any  other.  "Regina  dedit 
Rogerio  cum  uxore  sua.**  Veiy  unlike  lands  in  Yorkshire,  it  had  doubled 
its  value  since  Brihtric*s  time. 

*  Domesday,  319.  It  is  "Tyckyll**  in  Florence,  1102.  The  history 
of  the  place  may  be  studied  in  Mr.  John  Raine*s  Histoiy  of  Blyth. 
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possession  of  ^Ifsige  and  Siwaxd.  The  mound,  as  in  ohaf.  t. 
other  places,  was  in  after  time  taught  to  bear  a  polygonal 
keep,  and  its  sides  were  themselves  strengthened  by 
masonry.  The  keep,  of  which  the  foundations  only  are 
left,  was  of  later  date  than  the  days  with  which  we 
are  concerned.  And  we  may  fully  believe  that  parts 
at  least  of  the  circuit  wall  of  the  castle,  and  still  more, 
that  the  elder  parts  of  the  gatehouse,  with  a  &ce  of 
ornaments  and  sculptures  which  almost  remind  us  of 
ttie  work  of  the  great  Emperor  s  day  at  Lorsch,  are  due 
to  the  taste,  such  as  it  was,  of  the  first  Norman  lord  of 
Tickhill. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  lands  of  Roger  of  Bully 
has  been  singularly  shifting.  Dadesley  gave  way  to 
Tickhill.  But  Tickhill  is  not  the  only  name  borne  by 
Boger  s  stronghold.  It  not  uncommonly  takes  the  name 
of  a  more  certain  memorial  of  him  which  lies  only  a  few 
miles  off,  but  within  the  bounds  of  another  shire.  In  The  priory 
the  year  of  the  first  rebellion  of  the  Red  Kings  reign, founi2l* 
Roger  of  Bully  had  founded  a  monastery  dependent  on  ^^^' 
the  abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Rouen.  It  was  reared  on 
a  point  of  his  possessions  known  as  Blyth,  lying  within 
the  borders  of  Nottinghamshire,  and  near  a  river  which 
joins  the  old  historic  stream  of  the  Idle.^  The  nave  of 
Rogers  church  still  stands;  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  the  earliest  Norman  style,  even 
in  a  building  whose  loftiness  and  narrowness  have  more 
in  common  with  later  forms  of  art.^    Blyth  became  at 

^  B»da,  ii.  12.  "In  finibus  gentis  Merciorum,  ad  orientalein  plagaxn 
anmifl  qui  vocatur  Idlse."  There  Eadwine  smote  MthelSnih.  Bseda*B  de- 
scription marks  Nottinghamshire  as  Mercian. 

'  I  have  had  to  mention  Blyth  in  my  paper  on  the  Arundel  case  in  the 
Archaeological  Journal,  xxxvii.  244  (1880).  The  monastic  part  at  the  east 
end  is  gone,  and  the  effect  of  the  parochial  part  strangely  changed  by 
later  additions.  No  one  would  think  from  the  first  glance  at  the  outside 
that  the  nave  of  a  Norman  minster  lurked  there. 

There  are  two  notices  of  Blyth  in  the  Normannise  Nova  Chronica  under 

VOL.  II.  M 
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oHAF.y.  least  as  famous  as  Tickhill.  The  castle,  with  the  honour 
Bl^wMi  ^^  which  it  formed  the  head,  is  called  by  both  names, 
Tickhill      and  we  shall  find  as  we  go  on  that  the  same  incident 

uied  in-  , 

diflcrimi-     in  our  story  is   placed  by  some  of  our  authorities  at 

D*  th  f    -^^y^  ^^^  ^7  others  at  TickhilL^    Roger,  founder  of 

Roger  of    both  castle  and  monastery,  seems  to  have  died  about 

the  time  when  Robert  of  Bellfime  was   strengthening 

himself  at  Bridgenorth  and  Careghova.     His  lands  went 

at  once  to  swell  the  possessions  of  the  terrible  Earl.     On 

some  plea  of  kindred,  Robert  demanded  them  of  the 

ThelandB   Bang.     William  was  as  ready  to  grant  him  the  lands 

of  BoSj     of  Blyth  and  Hallam  as  he  had  been  to  grant  him  the 

^I^I^J^  earldom  of  Shropshire  and  the  other  possessions  of  his 

Belldme.     father.    But  he  was  no  more  inclined  than  he  was  then 

to  grant  anything  without  a  consideration.    Earl  Robert 

was  allowed  to  redeem  the  heritage  of  his  kinsman,  but 

Impolicy  of  to  redeem  it  only  on  payment  of  a  great  sum.*    We 

^^^'^^  '  may  again  doubt  whether  William  the  Great  would  have 

1088  and  1090.  The  first  merely  records  a  grant  of  the  church  to  the  Trinity 
monastery  (also  called  Saint  Katharine)  at  Rouen ;  "  a  Yiro  venerabili  Rogerio 
de  Bully  et  ab  Munold  [sic]  uxore  sua."  The  second  records  the  gift  a  second 
time,  and  adds,  "ibi  constituit  xiii.  monachos."  He  had  had  dealings  with 
the  house  before.  In  the  cartulary  of  the  monastery,  No.  xliii.  p.  444,  he 
sells  the  tithe  of  Bully  [Buslei],  **  quemadmodum  sibi  jure  hsereditario  com- 
petebat,**  for  threescore  and  twelve  pounds  and  a  horse  (**  pro  libris  denario- 
rum  Ix.  et  xii.  et  i.  equo  ").  The  signatures,  besides  those  of  Duke  William 
and  Count  Robert  of  Eu,  are  mainly  local,  as  "  Hernaldi  cujus  pars  decimae,'' 
*'  Huelini  de  Brinoourt," — NeufchAtel  that  was  to  be.  Mr.  A.  S.  EUb  sug- 
gests that  this  sale  was  to  supply  the  lord  of  Bully  with  the  means  of  crossing 
in  1066.    It  is  odd  that  there  is  no  mention  of  Blyth  in  the  cartulary. 

^  Compare  Florence,  1102,  with  Orderic,  806  C.  No  one  without  local 
knowledge  would  guess  that  "Blida"  and  ''Tyckyll**  meant  the  same 
place. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  768  C.  "Blidam  totamque  terram  Rogerii  de  Buthleio 
cognati  sui  jure  repetiit,  et  a  rege  grand!  pondere  argenti  comparavit." 
Mr.  A.  S.  Ellis,  in  a  paper  reprinted  firom  the  Yorkshire  ArchaBological 
Journal,  headed  "  Biographical  Notices  on  the  Yorkshire  Tenants  named  in 
Doomsday  Book,"  suggests  that  what  Robert  really  bought  was  the  ward- 
ship of  Roger's  son.  The  history  of  the  family  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Raine's 
book  and  in  Mr.  EUis*s  paper. 
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allowed  such  a  redemption,  even  in  the  days  when  he  had  chap.  v. 
fallen  into  covetousness  and  greediness  he  loved  withal. 
With  the  Conqueror  neither  greediness  nor  anything  else 
ever  came  before  policy..  He  whose  policy  it  had  been 
to  separate  Norman  and  English  estates  in  the  second 
generation,  who  had  taken  care  that  no  son  of  his  own 
chosen  friend  should  hold  Breteuil  and  Hereford  in  a 
single  hand,^  would  surely  never  have  allowed  .any  one 
man  to  have  reached  the  gigantic  height  of  wealth  and 
power  which  was  now  reached  by  Robert  of  Bellfime.  Greatnew 
The  gathering  together  of  such  vast  possessions  in  Nor-  of  Bolltoe. 
mandy  and  England  in  the  hands  of  one  who  had  some 
pretensions  to  rank  as  a  prince  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Normandy  and  England  almost  amounted  to  a  direct 
challenge  to  their  owner  to  dispute  the  great  lesson  of 
Rochester,  and  to  see  whether  there  was  not  at  least 
one  subject  in  England  whom  the  King  of  England  could 
not  control. 

That  question  had  yet  to  be  tried,  and  to  be  tried 
in  the  person  of  the  new  lord  of  Tickhill.  But  it 
was  not  raised  during  the  short  remnant  of  the  days 
of  William  the  Red.  The  two  powers  of  evil  con- 
trived to  pull  together  in  friendly  guise  as  long  as  the 
days  of  unlaw  and  unright  lasted.  And  the  longer  those 
days  lasted,  the  blacker  and  the  bitterer  they  grew. 
The  greater  the  power  and  wealth  which  was  gathered 
together  in  the  hands  of  Robert  of  Belleme,  the  greater, 
we  are  told,  was  the  pride  and  cruelty  of  that  son  of 
Belial.^  He  may  by  this  time  have  grown  weary  of 
oppression  in  the  familiar  scenes  of  his  evil  deeds  on 
both  sides  of  the  sea.     The  death  of  Robert  of  Bully 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  537. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  768  C.  *'  Sicut  idem  vir  multis  posseasionibuB  in  terris  est 
locupletatus,  tdc  major!  fastu  superbise  sequax  Belial  inflatuB,  flagitiosos 
et  crudeles  ambiebat  insatiabiliter  actus.**  There  is  no  need  to  take  **  flagi- 
tiosus**  in  the  special  sense. 

M  2 
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OBAP.  V.  opened  to  him  a  new  and  wide  human  hunting-ground 
in  Nottinghamshire  and  Yorkshire.  But  his  hold  on 
all  that  he  had  within  our  island  was  fated  to  be  short. 
We  are  drawing  near  to  the  end  of  the  reign  and  the  life 
of  William  Rufus,and,  when  the  reign  and  life  of  William 
Bufus  were  over,  the  English  power  of  Bobert  of  Belleme 
did  not  last  long. 

But  before  we  come  to  the  last  days  of  the  Bed  King 
in  his  island  kingdom,  we  must  again  cross  the  sea,  to 
follow  the  warlike  campaigns  of  his  latest  days,  to  trace 
out  the  wide-reaching  schemes  of  dominion  which  filled 
his  restless  soul,  his  fitful  energy  in  beginning  enter- 
prises, his  strange  waywardness  in  leaving  them  half 
done.  And  now  will  come  the  living  contrast  between 
unright,  as  embodied  in  William  Bufus,  and  right,  as 
embodied  this  time,  not  in  a  man  of  the  church  and  the 
cloister,  but  in  a  man  of  his  own  order,  a  layman,  a 
prince,  a  soldier.  We  have  had  one  chapter  where  the 
main  interest  has  gathered  round  Anselm  of  Aosta ;  we 
are  now  coming  to  another  in  which  the  main  interest 
will  gather  round  Helias  o^a  Fl^che. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  LAST  WARS  OP  WILLIAM  BUPUS.^ 

1097-1099. 

TIE  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Red  King,  be-  Cbanoter 
ginning  from  the  departure  of  Ansebn,  are  far  richer  ^^ Jf** 
in  foreiim  than  in  domestic  events.    Even  within  the  isle  -Ki^ 
of  Britain  we  have,  as  we  have  already  seen,  chiefly  to 
deal  with  the  lands  which  lie  beyond  the  actual  English 
kingdom.    Scotland  has  received  a  king  at  the  bidding 
of  the  over-lord  in  England.    A  deep  plan  has  been  laid 
for  the  better  subjugation  of  the  seenungly  unconquer- 
able Welsh.    A  Norwegian  king  has  slain  an  earl  of 
England  in  strife  on  the  shore  of  a  Welsh  island.    But 
within  England  itself  the  greatest  event  which  we  have 
had  to  record  has  been  the  immediate  result  of  that 
distant  strife  in  the  succession  to  an  English  earldom. 
When  Robert  of  Bell^me  became  the  most  powerful 
subject  in  England,  it  was  undoubtedly  an  event  of  no 
small  importance  both  at  the  moment  and  in  its  results. 
It  added  perceptibly  to  the  evils  even  of  the  reign  of 

*  The  authorities  for  this  chapter  take  in  such  French  and  Cenomannian 
records  as  we  have.  Suger's  Life  of  Lewis  the  Sixth,  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  French  Duchesne,  gives  us  but  few  facts  as  to  the  French  war,  but 
he  draws  a  vivid  general  picture.  For  Maine  we  have  the  Lives  of  Bishops 
Howel  and  Hildebert  in  the  History  of  the  Bishops  of  Le  Mans  in  Mabil- 
lon*s  Vetera  Analecta.  The  accounts  there  given  have  to  be  compared 
throughout  with  the  narrative  of  the  French  and  Cenomannian  wars  in 
Orderic.  The  strictly  English  writers  tell  ns  nothing  about  France,  next  to 
nothing  about  Maiue.  Something  may  be  gleaned  from  the  writers  in 
French  rime,  as  Wace  and  Geoffrey  Craimar ;  but  Wace  has  by  no  means 
the  same  value  now  which  he  had  during  the  actual  time  of  the  Ck>nquest. 
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CHAP.  VI.  unlaw.  Still  it  was  not  in  itself  an  event  on  the  same 
scale  as  the  rebellion  of  Odo  or  the  rebellion  of  Robert 
of  Mowbray,  or  as  the  beginning  or  the  ending  of  the 
dealings  between  Anselm  and  the  King.  And  the  same 
Little  to  character  of  the  time  goes  on  to  the  end.  There  is 
homeland  in  England  itself  nothing  to  record  besides  the  great 
Xoad.  architectural  works  of  the  King,  a  few  ecclesiastical 
deaths  and  appointments,  and  those  natural  portents  and 
phaenomena  which  are  characteristic  of  the  whole  time, 
and  which  come  thicker  upon  us  as  we  draw  nearer  to 
the  end.  Beyond  sea,  on  the  other  hand,  this  time  of 
less  than  three  years  is  the  most  stirring  time  of  the 
whole  reign.  King  of  England,  over-lord  of  Scotland, 
not  in  form  Duke  of  the  Normans,  but  master  of  Nor- 
mandy as  his  brother  never  was,  the  Red  King  goes  on 
to  greater  schemes.  Rufus  seems  to  have  been  always 
puffed  up  by  success,  but  never  cast  down  by  bad  luck. 
His  personal  failure  in  Wales  was  really  a  marked  con- 
Temper  trast  to  the  success  of  Eadgar  in  Scotland.  But  Rufus 
Bchemes  seems  to  have  had  the  happy  gift  of  plucking  out  of  all 
states  of  things  whatever  tended  to  gratify  his  pride,  and 
of  forgetting  all  that  looked  the  other  way.  He,  or  others 
in  his  name,  had  set  up  a  king  at  DunfermUne.  This 
was  enough  to  make  him  put  out  of  sight  all  thought 
that  he  had  in  his  own  person  marched  to  Snowdon  and 
taken  nothing  by  his  march.  He  felt  himself  more 
than  ever  Monarch  of  Britain,  King  of  kings  within  his 
own  island.  We  can  believe  that  it  rankled  in  his  soul 
that,  outside  that  island,  he  was  less  than  a  king.  The 
lord  of  Normandy  had  in  any  case  a  formal  over-lord  in 
the  French  King,  and  William  Rufus  was  lord  of  Nor- 
mandy only  by  an  anomalous  and  temporary  title.  He 
held  the  duchy  only  as  a  merchant  holds  a  pledge.  We 
can  well  understand  how  such  a  man  would  chafe  at  the 
thought  that  he  had  anywhere  even  a  nominal  superior. 
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Such  SpII  one  as  William  doomed  himself  was  dishonoured   okap.  vi; 
by  being,  even  in  the  most  nominal  way,  the  man  of 
such  an  one  as  Philip.    And  the  noblest  way  of  escaping  His  de- 
from  the  acknowledgement  of  a  superior  was  by  himself  f§moe? 
taking  that  superior  s  place.     The  Monarch  of  Britain 
would  be  also  Monarch  of  Gaul,  of  so  much  at  least  of 
Gaul  as  in  any  sense  admitted  the  over-lordship  of  Paris. 
The  lord  of  Winchester  and  Rouen  would  be  lord  of  Paris 
also.    William  wished  for  a  war  with  France,  and  a  war 
with  France  could  at  any  moment  be  had.     The  eternal 
question  of  the  V  exin  stood  always  awaiting  its  solution. 

But  a  war  with  France  was  not  the  only  war  which  Wan  with 
William  Rufus  had  now  to  wage  on  the  Gaulish  main-  mhj^^ 
land.    Ho  had  to  strive  against  a  noble  city,  a  valiant 
people,  ruled  by  a  prince  worthy  of  his  city  and  his 
people.     Besides   striving  with  France  and  Philip,  he 
had  to  strive  against  Maine,  he  had  to  strive  against 
Helias.     The  war  with  France  was  doubtless  the  object 
with  which  he  crossed  the  sea;   but  mischief  had  long 
been  brewing  in  the  troublesome  land  to  the  south  of 
Normandy,  and  about  the  time  when  the  French  war 
began,  the  standing  Cenomannian  difficulty  grew  into 
open  war  also.     William  had  thus  two  wars  to  wage  at 
once.    These  two  wars,  with  France  and  with  Maine,  are 
told  in  our  narratives  as  if  they  were  altogether  distinct, 
and  had  no  bearing  on  one  another.     Yet  the  two  were 
going  on  at  the  same  time  at  no  great  distance  from  one 
another,  and  some  of  the  chief  actors  on  one  side  were 
flitting  to  and  fro  between  the  two.     It  is  hard  to  say  in 
which  region  the  first  actual  fighting  took  place.     In  Beginning 
both  it  must  have  begun  in  the  winter  after  Anselm  lory^iooS. 
had  gone  on  one  errand  into  Burgundy  and  Eadgar  on 
another  into  Scotland.     It  was  then  that  King  William  William 
crossed  the  sea  also,  with  the  object  doubtless  of  making  *^"*"^    ® 
war  on  France.     The  Cenomannian  war  was  thrown  in 
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CHAP.  Ti.  as  something  incidental.  The  war  with  Maine  has  in 
itself,  as  a  tale,  by  tar  the  greater  charm  of  the  two. 
But  it  is  needless  to  say  that  far  higher  interests  were, 
or  might  have  been,  at  stake  in  the  war  with  France. 
Of  the  wide-reaching  schemes  of  William  Rufos,  and  of 
their  remarkable  position  among  those  things  which 
might  have  been  but  which  were  not,  I  have  spoken  at 
some  length  elsewhere.^  But  it  is  only  in  its  latest  stage 
that  the  war  showed  even  any  likelihood  of  growing 
beyond  the  scale  of  a  border  struggle.  It  was,  in  pro- 
fession at  least,  a  war  for  the  Vexin,  and  it  was  in  the 
Vexin  that  it  was  mainly  waged. 
Compari-  The  result  of  the  war  was  widely  different  in  the  two 
two  wan.  cases.  We  may  sum  it  up  by  saying  that  Maine  was 
subdued  and  that  France  was  not.  Maine  was  at  least 
held  to  be  subdued.  In  the  first  Cenomannian  war  the 
capital  was  taken ;  the  prince  was  made  a  prisoner ;  so 
much  of  the  land  as  was  really  attacked  was  subdued. 
In  the  second  war  the  capital  was  taken  and  the  prince 
was  driven  out.  But  against  France  no  real  advantage 
at  all  seems  to  have  been  gained.  To  modem  ideas  this 
difference  may  seem  no  wonderful  result  of  the  difference 
between  the  invasion  of  a  county  and  the  invasion  of  a 
Compara-  kingdom.  But  in  the  eleventh  century  the  resources  of 
tion  oT^  Maine  could  not  have  been  very  greatly  inferior  to  the 
Franco  and  resources  of  France.     In  one  sense  indeed  the  resources 

lilaiiio. 

Holias  and  of  Maine  were  by  far  the  greater  of  the  two,  inasmuch 
^'  as  Hclias  reigned  at  Le  Mans  and  Philip  reigned  at 
Paris.  But  in  truth  the  comparison  between  a  county 
and  a  kingdom  is  not  a  fair  one.  The  France  of  those 
days  was  not  a  kingdom ;  it  was  simply  that  small  part 
of  a  great  kingdom  which  was  held  to  obey — which 
under  Philip  certainly  did  not  obey — the  nominal  king 
of  the  whole.     The  king  was  simply  that  one  among  the 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  99. 
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princes  of  the  kingdom  who  always  claimed,  and  who  ohap.  yi. 
sometimes  received,  the  homage  of  the  others.  We  must  Adyantago 
never  underrate  the  vast  moral  advantage  which  the^i^gj* 
king  drew  from  his  kingly  dignity;*  but,  on  the  other  ^^*y- 
hand,  we  must  not  be  thereby  led  to  overrate  the 
material  strength  of  the  king's  actual  dominion.  Sup- 
posing that  the  resources  of  Maine  and  of  France  had 
been  positively  equal,  if  Helias  had  the  advantage  over 
Philip  that  the  one  was  Helias  and  that  the  other  was 
Philip,  this  advantage  was  far  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  fact  that  Philip  was  a  king  while  Helias 
was  only  a  count.  That  he  was  a  count  of  doubtful 
title,  always  threatened  by  a  neighbour  more  powerful 
than  himself,  was  of  course  a  further  incidental  disad- 
vantage ;  but  the  essential  difference  is  inherent  in  the 
position  of  the  two  princes  and  their  dominions.  The 
king,  even  though  the  king  was  Philip,  was  a  king,  and 
men  had  scruples  about  personally  attacking  one  who 
was  at  once  their  own  lord  on  earth  and  the  anointed  of 
the  Lord  of  Heaven.  William  Rufus  doubtless  had  no 
such  scruples  about  that  or  about  any  matter;  but  such 
scruples  had  been  felt  by  his  father ;  they  were  to  be  felt 
in  times  to  come  by  Henry  of  Le  Mans  and  of  Anjou,  of 
Normandy  and  of  England.^  Such  scruples  would  not 
be  felt  by  Normans  withstanding  French  aggression  on 
their  own  land;  we  may  remember  how  a  lance  from 
the  Cotentin  had  laid  Philip's  father  on  the  ground 
at  Val-fes-dunes.^  They  would  not  be  felt  by  native 
Englishmen,  to  whom  Normandy,  France,  and  Maine, 
were  all  alike  foreign  and  hostile  lands.  But  we  may 
suspect  that  there  was  many  a  knight  in  William's 
host  who,  when  he  went  forth  to  invade  the  lands  of  the 
lord  of  his  lord  in  an  utterly  unprovoked  quarrel,  did 

^  See  N.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  249. 
'  See  N,  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  130.  '  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  263. 
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CHAP.  VI.  not  go  forth  with  quite  so  light  a  heart  as  that  with 
which  he  went  forth  to  win  back  for  his  lord  a  land  ol 
which  his  lord  had  some  shadow  of  ground  for  professing 
that  he  had  been  robbed  by  one  of  his  own  men, 

Maine  then  was^  in  a  sense,  conquered ;  France  was  not 
conquered  in  any  sense.  Le  Mans  was  taken ;  Paris  was 
hardly  threatened.  And  this,  we  may  believe,  was  at 
least  partly  owing  to  the  £a.ct  that  Le  Mans  was  only 
the  city  of  a  count,  while  Paris  was  the  city  of  a  king. 
Both  lands  had  a  champion  in  whom  we  may  feel  a  per- 

Lewisson  sonal  interest.  While  we  follow  the  steps  of  an  old 
acquaintance  in  Count  Helias,  we  gladly  watch  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  new  acquaintance,  not  indeed  in  King 
PhiHp  himself,  but  in  his  gallant  son  the  Lord  Lewis.^ 
He  has  his  special  biographer,  and  we  only  wish  that 
the  minute  detail  in  which  we  can  read  his  actions  in 
dealing  with  the  immediate  vassals  of  the  French  duchy 
had  been  extended  to  the  greater  though  shorter  strife 
which  he  had  to  wage  against  the  sovereign  of  Nor- 
mandy and  England. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  the  story  of  these  two  wars  in 

Beginning  exact  chronological  order.    The  early  part  of  the  French 

ox  fclld  grn.1* 

of  Maine,  war  is  told  without  any  dates,  while  we  know  when 
fooS*^'  the  actual  fighting  began  in  Maine.  This  was  in  the 
January  which  followed  William's  crossing  to  the  con- 
tinent, the  January  of  the  year  in  which  Earl  Hugh 
was  killed  in  Anglesey.  Whether  there  was  any  fighting 
on  the  French  border  earlier  than  that  we  cannot  tell. 
For  a  later  stage  of  the  French  war  we  have  dates,  and 
its  dated  stage  clearly  follows  the  end  of  the  first 
Ceuomannian  war.  If  we  go  back  to  the  causes  of  the 
two  struggles,  it  is  equally  hard  to  find  the  beginning. 
In  both  cases  there  was  a  standing  quarrel,  which  might 

^  Lewis  ia  in  Suger  constantly  spoken  of  as  "Dominus  Ludovicus  ;**  special 
titles  for  kings'  sons  had  not  yet  been  invented. 
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have  broken  out  into  war  at  any  time.  But  the  French  chap.  vi. 
war  has  a  certain  right  to  precedence,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  doubtless  rather  to  attack  France  than  to  attack 
Maine  that  William  Rufus  crossed  the  sea.  It  may 
therefore  be  our  best  course,  first  to* trace  out  the  earlier 
undated  part  of  the  French  war  down  to  the  point  where 
there  is  a  clear  break  in  the  story.  We  may  then  follow 
the  fortunes  of  Le  Mans  and  Maine,  till  we  reach  the 
later  dated  part  of  the  French  war  which  followed  their 
first  momentary  conquest. 

§  1.  The  Beginnings  of  the  French  War. 

1097-1098. 

Of  Philip  King  of  the  French,  the  fourth  king  of  the  King 
house  of  Paris,  we  have  often  heard  already,  and  from        ^* 
what  we  have  heard  we  shall  hardly  expect  him  to  take 
any  leading  part  either  in  war  or  in  council.    He  is  Ws  adul- 
chiefly   memorable   for  his    adulterous    marriage  with  nage  with 
Bertrada  of  Montfort,  the  wife  of  Fulk  Rcchin  of  Anjou.  Monj^t. 
He  had  got  rid  of  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  Count 
Florence  of  Friesland  and  step-daughter  of  that  Count 
Robert  of  Flanders  who  bore  the  Frisian  name.     The  He  puu 
mother  of  his  son  Lewis  and  his  daughter  Constance  was  first  wife, 
put  away  by  Philip  on  some  plea  of  kindred,  and  was 
shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Montreuil.^     Some  years  later 

*  William  of  Malmesbury  tells  the  atory  (iii.  257)  ;  "  Pacem  cum  Philippo 
rege  comparavit  [Robert us  Friso],  data  sibi  in  uxorem  privigna,  de  qua 
ille  Lodovicum  tulit  qui  modo  regnat  in  Francia ;  nee  multo  post  pertsesus 
connubii  (quod  ilia  prsepinguis  corpulentise  esset),  a  lecto  removit,  uxor- 
emqne  Andegavensis  comitis  contra  fas  et  jus  sibi  conjunxit."  The  reason 
here  given  for  separation  seems  a  strange  one,  especially  on  the  part  of 
Philip.  Henry  the  Eighth,  according  to  some  accounts,  is  said  at  one  stage 
to  have  sought  for  a  wife  of  his  own  size.  The  Queen  appears  in  Orderic 
(699  B)  as  "generosa  et  religiosa  conjux."  It  appears  from  Geoffrey  Mala- 
terra  (iv.  8)  that  Philip  next  wished  to  marry  Emma,  the  daughter  of  Count 
Robert  of  Sicily ;  but  the  trick  was  found  out.  It  was  not  easy  to  entrap 
a  Sicilian  Norman. 
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CHAP.  VI.  Bertrada  became  her  successor.     Of  her  and  Fulk  we 

shall  hear  again  in  our  Cenomannian  story ;  she  was  in 

some  sort  given  to  Fulk  as  the  price  of  Cenomannian 

bondage.    But,  as  Fulk  had  at  least  one  wife  living, 

the  validity  of  the  marriage  might  have  been  fairly 

Philip  and  called  in  question.     If  the  scandal  of  the  time  may  be 

'   trusted,  Bertrada,  wearying  of  Fulk,  and  fearing  that  he 

might  deal  by  her  as  he  had  dealt  by  others,  offered 

herself  to  King  Philip  to  supply  the  place  which  he  had 

made  vacant.^     She  won  his  heart,  so  far  as  he  had  any, 

and  she  seems  to  have  been  the  only  thing  that  he  really 

cared  for.     But  she  who  had  been  a  countess  at  Angers 

would  not  be  less  than  queen  at  Paris,  and  a  ceremony 

of  marriage  was  gone  through.     More  than  one  prelate 

their  al-      was  charged  with  the  uncanonical  deed.     The  version 

riage  by      which  most  concems  us  is  that  which  tells  how,  when  no 

10Q2  prelate  in  France  would  thus  profane  the  sacraments  of 

the  Church,  the  King  looked  beyond  the  border,  and 

found  one  less  scrupulous  in  the  person  of  the  Bishop  of 

Bayeux.     The  churches  of  Mantes,  it  is  said,  were  Odo's 

reward  for  his  thus  pandering  to  the  misdeeds  of  his 

royal  neighbour.^ 

^  This  is  Orderic's  story.  The  three  wives  of  Fulk  are  carefully  reckoned 
up  in  the  Gesta  Consul  um  (Chroniques  d*Anjou,  i.  140)  and  in  the  Gesta 
Ambasiensium  Dominorum  (i.  191).  Bertrada  therefore  had  some  reason 
when  we  read,  "Bertrada  Andegavorum  comitissa,  metuens  ne  vir  suus 
quod  jam  duabus  aliis  fecerat  sibi  faceret,  et  relicta  contemptui  ceu  vile 
scortum  fieret,  conscia  nobilitatis  et  pulcritudinis  suse  6dissimum  legatum 
Philippo  regi  Francorum  desUnavit,  eique  quod  in  corde  tractabat,  evidenter 
notificavit.  Malebat  enim  ultro  virum  relinquere  aliumque  appetere  quam  a 
viro  relinqui,  omniumque  patere  despectui."  Some  details  of  the  elopement 
of  Bertrada  from  Tours  are  given  in  the  Gesta  Consulum,  i.  142,  and  in  the 
acts  of  the  Lords  of  Amboise,  i.  192.  She  appears  there  as  **  pessima  uxor 
Fulconis  comitis." 

*  William  of  Malmesbury  (v.  404)  lays  the  blame  in  a  quarter  which  we 
should  not  have  looked  for ;  "  Adeo  erat  [Philippus]  omnibus  episcopis  pro- 
vincise  suae  derisui,  ut  nuUus  eos  desponsaret  prseter  WiUelmum  archiepi- 
scopum  Eotomagensem,  cujus  facti  temeritatem  luit  multis  annis  interdictus, 
et  vix  tandem  aliquando  per  Anselmum  archiepiscopum  apostolicse  commu- 
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Much  scandal  and  searching  of  heart  followed  on  the  ohap.  vi. 
pretended  marriage,  scandal  which  spread  throughout  all  ^^^^^ 
France,  throughout  all  Gaul,  throughout  all  Christen- ^7  *^« 
dom.     The  famous  Bishop  Ivo  of  Chartres  protested  inoppo^^^^ 
many  letters  to  the  King  and  others.^     If  a  council  ^  ^^j?  ^ 
of  the  prelates  of  France,  gathered  by  the  King's  autho-  Lyons, 
rity  at  Rheims,  was  incUned  to  deal  gently  with  the 
royal  sinner,  there  were   higher  ecclesiastical  powers 
who  were  more  unbending.    Archbishop  Hugh  of  Lyons, 
Primate  of  all  the  Gauls,  no  subject  of  Parisian  dukes 
or  kings,  but  a  prince  of  that  Imperial  Burgundy  which 
knew  no  king  but  Caesar,  gathered  an  assembly  which 
spoke  in  another  voice.    The  friend  of  Anselm,the  friend 
of  Urban,  called  together  the  bishops  of  the  Gauls  at 
Autun,  and  their  voice  denounced  the  offence  which  the 
bishops  of  France  alone  had  been  inclined  to  pass  over.* 
Higher  powers  still  spoke  at  Piacenza  and  at  Clermont. 
Philip  and  Bertrada  were  excommunicated  often  andExoom- 
absolved  now  and  then.     None  would  eat  at  their  table;  of  Philip 
the  dogs  were  said  to  refuse  the  morsels  which  fell  from  ^rtrada. 
it.    Wherever  they  went,  the  public  exercise  of  Christian 
worship  stopped,  though,  by  a   somewhat  inconsistent 

nioni  reddituB.'*  (See  De  R^musat,  Anselme,  355.)  It  is  hard  to  have  to 
believe  this  of  the  Good  Soul,  and  one  rather  takes  to  Orderic's  version 
(699  C) ;  "  Odo  Baiocensis  episcopus  banc  ezsecrandam  desponsationem 
fecit,  ideoque  dono  mcechi  regis  pro  recompensatione  infausti  famulatus 
ecclesias  Madanti  oppidi  aliquamdiu  habuit."  Orderic  waxes  very  elo- 
quent on  Philippe  crime. 

^  See  his  letters  in  Duchesne,  iv.  a,  3, 4,  7.  Ivo  distinctly  refuses  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  marriage ;  but  it  seems  that  Philip  pretended  to 
have  been  divorced  by  a  council  under  Reginald  Archbishop  of  Rheims. 

'  Betholi  Constantiensis  Chron.,  Bouquet,  xi.  27,  28.  *'  1094.  In  Galliarum 
civitate  quam  vulgariter  Ostionem  (Augustodunum)  dicunt,  congr^atum 
est  generale  concilium  a  venerando  Hugone  Lugdunensi  archiepiscopo  et 
sedis  apostolicse  legato  cum  archiepisoopis,  episcopis  et  abbatibus  diverearum 
provinciarum  xvii.  cal.  Nov.  in  quo  concilio  renovata  est  excommunicatio 
in  Heinricum  regem  et  in  Guibertum  sedis  apostolicse  invasorem  et  in  omnes 
eorum  complices.  Item  rex  Galliarum  Philippus  excommunicatus  est,  eo 
quod,  vivente  uxore  sua,  alteram  superinduxerit.*' 
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CHAP.  VI.  indulgence,  they  were  allowed  to  have  a  low  mass  said 

before  them   in  a  private  chapel.^    It  would  seem  as 

though,  in  spiritual  as  well    as   in    temporal  things, 

subjects  were  to  suffer  from  the  crimes  of  kings,  while 

the  kings  themselves  went  unscathed.     But  when  Philip 

and  Bertrada  left  any  town,  the  bells  at  once  struck  out. 

Then,  with  allusion  no  doubt  to  the  supposed  power  of 

the  bells  to  chase  away  thunder  and  pestilence,  the  King 

would  say  to  his  companion,  "  Do  you  hear,  my  beauty, 

how  they  drive  us  away?"^   For  fifteen  years,  allowing 

perhaps  for  occasional  times  of  reconciliation,  the  King 

of  the  French  never  wore  his  crown  or  his  kingly  robes 

or  appeared  in  royal  state  at  any  public  ceremony.^ 

Bone  of  By  this  second  marriage  or  adultery,  which  was  held 

Bertxada.    to  be  in  no  way  done  away  by  the  death  of  the  lawful 

Queen  in  prison,*  Philip  had  two  sons,  Philip  and  Floras. 

Bertrada*B  Bertrada  wished  to  be  the  mother  of  a  king,  and  in  after 

ugainit       times  the  lawful  heir  Lewis  was  said  to  have  been  the 

^^^-        object  of  not  a  few  plots  on  the  part  of  his  step-mother, 

if  even  step-mother  she  is  to  be  called.    But  at  this  stage 

Philip  seems  to  have  kept  sense  enough  to  see  the  merits 

of  his  son,  and  to  place  full  trust  in  him.    By  the  consent 

^  Ord.  Vit.  669  C.  "  Permissu  tamen  pnesulom,  quorum  dominvt  erat,  pro 
regali  dignitate  oapellanum  suum  habebat,  a  quo  oum  privata  fiunilia  pri- 
Tatim  missam  audiebat.'* 

'  lb.  "In  quodcunque  oppidum  yel  urbem  Gallianim  rex  advenisset, 
mox  ut  a  clero  auditum  fuisset,  cessabat  omnis  clangor  campanarum,  et 
generalia  cantus  clericorum."  William  of  Malmesbury,  v.  404;  "Quo> 
circa  ab  apostolico  excommunicatus,  cum  in  villa  qua  mansitabat  nihil 
divini  servitii  fieret,  sed  discedente  eo,  tinnitus  signorum  undique  con- 
creparent,  insulsam  fatuitatem  cachinniH  exprimebat,  'Audis/  inquiens, 
'  bella,  quomodo  nos  effugant.'  *' 

^  Ord.  Vit.  U.S.  "Quo  tempore  nunquam  diadema  portavit,  nee  purpu* 
ram  induit,  neque  sollennitatem  aliquam  regie  more  celebrabat." 

'  Her  death  is  recorded  in  the  year  1094  in  the  Chronicle  of  Clarius  or 
of  Saint  Peter  at  Sens  (D*Achery,  ii.  477)*  which  gives  some  curious  details 
of  the  council  of  that  year,  and  how  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  was  allowed  to 
sit  on  a  level  with  the  Archbishop  of  Bheims. 
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of  his  realm,  he  made  Lewis  the  immediate  ruler  and  ohap.  tl 
defender  of  the  exposed  frontier  of  the  royal  dominions. 
He  granted  him  in  fief  the  towns  of  Mantes  and  Pontoise,  Philip 
and  the  whole  French  Vexin.^   But  Lewis  was  made  more  ^Uwis  with 
than  this.    Practically,  whether  by  any  formal  act  or  not,  *^®  v«in. 
Lewis  became  the  ruler  of  France,  so  £eur  as  France  just 
then  had  any  ruler.     Philip,  scorned  and  loathed  of  all 
men,  with  the  curses  of  the  Church  hurled  over  and  over 
again  against  him,  withdrew  from  ruling,  fighting,  or 
anything  else  but  his  own  pleasures,  and  threw  the  whole 
burthen  of  the  government  and  defence  of  his  kingdom 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  young  and  gallant  son. 

We  are  not  told  at  what  exact  moment  the  old  question  Question  of 
of  the  Yexin  was  again  first  stirred.    Philip  was  not 
likely  to  stir  it,  neither  was  Bobert;    William  Bufus 
might  not  care  to  stir  it  while  he  was  lord  only  of  part 
of  Normandy,  and  not  of  the  whole.     But  when  all 
Normandy  became  his,  the  old  dispute  naturally  came 
up  again  in  his  mind.    He  would  not  have  been  William 
Bufus  if  he  had  not  sought  to  win  all  that  his  father 
had  held,  all  that  his  father  had  claimed,  and  among  the 
rest  the  place  where  his  father  found  his  death-wound. 
The  special  acts  of  authority  exercised  by  Philip  in  the  Grounds  of 
Yexin,  the  grant  of  the  land  as  his  son's  fief,  the  grant  the  part  of 
of  the  churches  of  Mantes,  the-  churches  which  were  re-  ^'**^- 
building  out   of  his   father  s   dying  gifts,  to  his   own 
rebellious  uncle  Odo,  would  be  likely  to  stir  him  up 
still  more  to  put  forward  his  old  claim.     At  last,  after  waiiam 
reflecting,  we  are  told,  on  the  wars  and  the  fate  of  his  t^e  French 


Vexm. 

of  Anselm,  solemnly  to  demand  the  cession  of  the  whole 


father  in  that  region,  he  sent,  in  the  year  of  the  departure 


'  Ord.  Vit.  700  A.  "  Ludovico  filio  sue  consensn  Franoomm  PontiBariun 
et  Madantum  totumque  comitatum  Vilcassinum  donavit,  totiusque  regni 
curam,  dum  prime  flore  juyentutiB  pubesoeret,  commisit.** 
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OHAP.  VI.  Vexin,  specially  naming  the  towns  and  fortresses  of 
Pontoise,  Chaumont,  and  Mantes.^  Of  these  Mantes  and 
Chaumont  were  in  the  strictest  sense  border  fortresses ; 
Pontoise — the  bridge  on  the  Oise,  as  its  name  implies — 
lies  far  nearer  the  heart  of  the  King's  territory;  Pont- 
oise in  an  enemy's  hand  would  indeed  be  a  standing 
menace  to  Paris.  The  demands  of  the  Red  King  almost 
amounted  to  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  French  kingdom. 
Thede-  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  demand  was  refused, 

wfuaed.      Lewis   and   his  counsellors    declined   to   give   up  the 
Vexin  or  any  of  its  fortresses.*  •  King  William  accord- 
ingly crossed  the  sea  to   assert   his   rights,   and   the 
French  campaign  possibly  began  before  the  end  of  the 
year.    It  is  wonderful,  when  we  remember  that  it  is 
chiefly  from  our  own  writers  that  we  get  the  details  of 
William  Rufus'  Norman  campaigns,  how  little  they  tell 
us  about  his  French  campaigns.     Of  the  war  of  Maine  to 
which  we  shall  presently  come  they  tell  us  little  enough. 
Still  the  name  of  Maine  does  appear  in  their  pages,  while 
William      the  name  of  France  at  this  stage  does  not.     We  learn 
Normandy,  indeed  that  in  the  November  of  this  year  the   King 
November  grogged  into  Normandy,  but  with  what  object  we  are  not 
1097-         told.^    What  we  are  told  is  eminently  characteristic  of 
Excesses  of  the  Red  King  and  his  reign.     As  so  often  happened,  his 
foUowCTB.    crossing  was  delayed  by  the  weather;   meanwhile  his 
immediate  followers  carried  out  to  the  full  that  licence 


^  Ord.  Vit.  766  A.  *'Guillelmii8  Rufus,  ut  patriB  sui  casus  et  bellorum 
causas  comperit,  Philippo  Francorum  regi  totum  Vilcassinum  pagum 
calumniari  ccepit,  et  prseclara  oppida,  Pontesiam  et  Calvimontem  atque 
Medantum,  poposcit." 

'  lb.  '*  Francis  autem  poscenti  non  acquiescentibus,  imo  proelianti  atro- 
citer  resistere  ardentibus,  ingens  gueira  inter  feroces  populos  ezoritur,  et 
multis  luctuosa  mors  ingeritur." 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1097.  "And  se  cyng  >ersefter  uppon  S2e  Martines 
msessan  ofer  s£  int6  Normandig  f6r." 


To  fdhoe  page  176. 
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whieh  the  King's   immediate   followers   were  wont  to  chap.  vi. 
Itllow  themselves  till  Henry  and  Anselm  found  sharp 
means  to  check  them.^    "His  hired  in  the  shires  there 
they  lay  the  most  harm  did  that  ever  hired  or  here  in 
Jrithland  should  do."*    K  the  army  at  large  is  meant, 
the  expression  is  a  strange  one.     The  hired  is  the  King's 
household,  taking  in  doubtless  household  troops  in  per- 
sonal attendance  on  the  King,  like  the  old  housecarls, 
but  not  surely  the  whole  force,  national  or  mercenary. 
But  it  was  the  King's  household  whose  excesses  were 
specially  complained  of;   and  this  casual  outburst  of 
hittemess  is  a  speaking  comment  on  the  general  pictures 
of  their  misdoings  which  we  have  abeady  come  across.^ 
But  it  is  only  of  damage  done  in  England  by  the  Kings  Silence  of 
household  that  our  Chronicler  tells   us  anything.     Of^^^^ 
warlike  exploits  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  neither  ^*^\ 
he  nor  any  other  English  writer  tells  us  at  this  stage  a  war. 
single  word.* 

If  from  the  silence  of  our  own  writers  we  turn  to  our 
chief  authority  on  the  French  side,  we  shall  find  a 
vivid  general  picture  of  the  war,  but  hardly  any  account 
of  particular  events.  We  get  indeed  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  personal  contrasts.  Though  the  war  which  was 
now  waged  by  Rufus  was  in  every  sense  a  war  waged 
against  France,  yet  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  war  per- 
sonally waged  against  the  nominal  ruler  of  France.  It 
was  a  war  for  the  Vexin,  waged  against  the  lord  of  the 
Vexin,  and,  in  its  first  stages  at  least,  mainly  confined  to 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  159. 

'  Cbron.  Petrib.  1097.  "  Ac  )>a  hwile  \>e  he  wederes  ab^,  his  hired  ixmon 
l^am  sdran  )>8er  hi  ligon  )K>ne  miestoii  hearm  dydon  pe  sefre  hired  o99e  here 
innon  fritSlande  don  sceolde." 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  154. 

'  It  is  hardly  an  exception  when  William  of  Malmesbury  (iv.  320) 
tellB  the  story  of  William  Kufiis"  dialogue  with  Uelias,  which  belongs  to 
thi«  time,  altogether  out  of  place,  and  as  a  mere  illustrative  anecdote. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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CHAP.  VI.  the  Vexin.  The  struggle  between  William  and  Lewis,  as 
and  Lewis.  ^^  ^  ®®^  forth  by  the  biographer  of  the  French  prince, 
was  an  unequal  one.  William  had  his  old  weapons  at 
command — ^the  wealth  of  England,  the  traitors  whom 
that  wealth  could  bribe,  the  mercenaries  whom  that 
wealth  could  hire.^  He  had  his  own  experience  in  war ; 
he  had  his  veteran  troops  and  their  veteran  commanders. 
Chief  men  Next  under  the  King,  comparatively  young  in  years,  but 
liam^sBide.  ^^t  of  all  in  daring  as  in  wickedness,  was  Robert  of 
Belleme.  Then  came  the  King  s  brother  Henry,  and  the 
well-known  names  of  Count  William  of  Evreux,  Earl 
Hugh  of  Chester,  and  the  old  Earl  Walter  of  Bucking- 
ham.^ These  were  formidable  foes  for  an  untried  youth 
like  Lewis ;  the  aged  warrior  who  was  old  on  the  day  of 
Senlac  must  have  been  a  strange  contrast  indeed  to  the 
gallant  lad  on  whom  the  fortune  of  France  now  rested. 
Difficulties  Lewis  had,  we  are  told,  neither  men  nor  money  nor 
allies ;  he  had  to  pick  up  all  where  and  how  he  could. 
Whenever,  often  by  running  to  and  fro  as  far  as  the 
borders  of  Berry  or  Auvergne  or  Burgundy,  he  had  got 
together  three  hundred,  or  perhaps  five  hundred,  knights, 
he  met  King  William  of  England  marching  against  him 
with  ten  thousand.^     Here  was  little  room  for  pitched 

^  Suger,  283  A.  "  Similiter  et  dissimiliter  inter  eos  certabatur,  similiter 
cum  neuter  cederet,  dissimiliter  cum  iUe  maturus,  iste  juvenculuB,  ille  opu- 
lentuB  et  Anglorum  thesaurorum  profusor,  mirabilisque  militum  mercator 
et  solidator ;  iste  peculii  expers,  patri  qui  beneficiis  regni  utebatur  parcendo, 
sola  bonse  indolis  industria  militiam  cogebat,  audacter  resistebat."  Orderic 
(766  A)  says,  in  a  somewhat  different  strain, "  Philippus  rex  piger  et  corpu- 
lentus  belloque  incongruus  erat;  Ludoiricus  vero  filius  ejus  puerili  temeri- 
tudine  detentus,  adhuc  militare  nequibat."  This  strange  statement  comes 
before  that  quoted  in  p.  175. 

*  Orderic  (766  A)  waxes  very  eloquent  on  William,  his  host,  and  its 
captains,  how  they  could  have  met  Caesar,  and  what  not.  He  gives  the 
list  in  the  text,  with  the  notice,  "Robertus  Belesmensis  princeps  militise 
hujus  erat,  cujus  favor  erga  regem  et  calliditas  prse  cseteris  vigebat.'* 

'  Suger,  283  A.  *'  Videres  juvenum  celerrimum,  modo  Bituricensium, 
modo  Arvemorum,  modo  Buigundionum,  militari  manu  transvolare  fines ; 
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battles;  Lewis  could  not  risk  a  meeting  with  such  an  ohap.tx. 
enemy  in  the  open  field.    He  had  often  to  retire,  some- 
times openly  to  ily.^    And  the  different  state  of  the 
hoards  of  the  two  princes  showed  itself  in  an  effect  on 
their  military  operations  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
time.    When  warriors  on  the  English  side — ^we  must  use  FUe  of  the 
the  language  of  our  French  informant — fell  into  French  ^dilSL!^ 
hands,  the  price  of  their  ransom  was  speedily  paid. 
When  French  warriors  were  made  prisoners  by  the  forces 
of  Rufus,  there  was  no  money  to  ransom  them.    They 
had  to  languish  in  bonds  with  only  one  hope  of  deUver- 
ance.    Those  only  were  set  free  who  were  willing  to 
become  the  men  of  the  King  of  England  and  to  bind 
themselves  by  oath  to  fight  against  their  own  natural 
lord." 

Some  then  at  least  of  the  native  subjects  of  the  French 
crown,  who  had  no  conflicting  engagements  to  plead,  did 
not  scruple,  in  the  extremities  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves, to  take  service  on  behalf  of  the  invader  against 
their  own  lord.  It  is  therefore  the  less  wonderful  if 
another  class  of  men,  whose  interests  and  whose  duties 
were  more  doubtful,  deemed,  when  they  had  to  choose 
between  two  lords,  that  Rufus  was  the  lord  to  be  chosen. 
Others  again  were  found  of  baser  mould,  who  simply  took  French 
the  money  of  the  Red  King,  and  for  its  sake  turned 
against  their  own  people  on  behalf  of  strangers.   Among 

nee  idcirco  tardius  si  ei  ignotef;cat  VilcasBinom  regredi,  et  cum  tzecentb 
aut  quingentia  militibus  prsefato  regi  GuiUelmo  cum  x.  millibus  fortUnme 
refragari." 

^  Suger,  283  A.  "  XJt  dubius  se  habet  belli  eventus,  mode  cedere,  fugaie 
modo.** 

*  lb.  B.  "AnglisB  captos  ad  redemptionem  celerem  militaris  stipendii 
acceleravit  anxietas,  Francorum  vero  longa  diutumi  carceris  maceravit 
prolixitafl,  nee  ullo  mode  evioculari  potuerunt,  donee,  suscepta  ejuadem  regis 
Anglke  militia,  hominio  obligati  regnum  et  regem  impugnare  et  turbare 
jurejurando  finnaverunt."  So  Pyrrhos  proposed  to  his  Roman  piisonen  to 
enter  his  service. 

N   2 
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CHAP.  VI.  these  one  is  specially  marked,  one  who  by  his  geographical 
position  was  called  on  to  be  among  the  foremost  cham- 
pions of  France  against  Norman  invasion.    This  was  one 
of  the  Iwds  who  commanded  the  fortresses  on  the  Seine, 
a  man  whose  possessions  lay  close  to  the  Norman  border, 
Guy  of  the  Quy  of  the  Rock,  the  Rock  which  has  taken  its  name  from 
him  and  which  still  is  known  as  La  Roche  Ouyon}    The 
position  of  his  chief  stronghold  made  his  adhesion  of  no 
NomiAn      small  importance.    The  stream  of  Epte,  flowing  during 
b^^^the  a  great  part  of  its  course  through  a  deep  vaUey,  seems 
^P*®*         designed  by  nature  to  part  Normandy  and  France ;  but, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  frontier  was  ever  disputed,  and  here 
and  there  the  Norman  held  small  portions  of  territory  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.     One  of  these  Norman  hold- 
ings on  the  French  side  lies  by  the  small  village  of  Gasny, 
where  the  boundary,  surviving  in  that  of  the  modem  de- 
partment, is  still  marked  at  some  distance  up  the  opposite 
hill.   A  slight  further  ascent  brings  the  traveUer  in  sight 
of  one  of  the  noblest  bends  of  the  Seine,  where  the  great 
river,  with  all  its  islands,  runs  immediately  below  a  long 
line  of  chalk  hills,  with  their  white  spurs  jutting  out  in 
endless  fantastic  shapes.    The  windings  of  the  Seine  have 
in  fact  left  at  this  point  little  more  than  a  narrow  isthmus 
Roche        between  itself  and  its  lowlier  tributary.   Just  within  the 
^y^^'       French  territory  at  this   point,  and  commanding  this 
important  sweep  of  the  great   French  river,   lay  the 
domains  of  the  lord  of  the  Rock.     The  ridge  on  which 

^  Suger  (287,  291)  has  much  to  say  about  **6uido  de  Kupe-forti,  vir 
peritua  et  miles  emeritus."  In  p.  297  he  describes  the  castle ;  "  Supersistitur 
promontorio  ardui  litoris  roagni  fluminis  SequansB  horridum  et  ignobile 
castrum,  quod  dicitur  Rupes  Guidonis,  in  superficie  sui  invisibile,  rupe 
Bublimi  incaveatum,  cui  manus  smula  artificis  in  devexo  montis,  raro  et 
misero  ostio,  maximse  domus  amplitudinem  rupe  cssa  extend  it,  antrum 
ut  putatur,  fatidicum."  He  goes  on  to  quote  Lucan.  Orderic  (766  B) 
witnesses  to  Guy's  treason;  "Guide  de  Rupe,  Anglorum  argenti  cupidus, 
eis  favit,  et  munitiones  suas  de  Rupe  et  Vetolio  dimisit.  Sic  alii  nonnuUi 
feoerunt,  qui  suis  infidi  exteris  avide  obtemperaverunt." 
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the  traveller  stands  ends  in  a  bluff  to  the  south-east.  ohap.  vi. 
There,  where  the  hills  open  for  another  tributary  of  the 
Seine,  close  by  the  island  of  Lavancourt,  stood  Guy's 
now  vanished  fortress  of  Vetheuil.  But,  as  we  now  gaze, 
by  fiEur  the  most  prominent  object  in  the  whole  curved  Hne 
of  the  hill,  placed  like  the  imperial  seat  in  the  centre  of 
an  ancient  amphitheatre,  rising  over  the  church,  the  more 
modem  castle,  the  town,  and  the  airy  bridge  which 
modem  art  has  thrown  across  the  river,  «oar  the  relics  of 
the  fortress  which  still  bears  Quy's  name.  A  spur  of  the 
hill  is  crowned  by  a  small  keep,  with  a  round  tower 
attached  to  a  square  mass  within  its  compass.  But  in 
the  days  of  the  Red  King,  the  Guy  s  Cliff  of  the  Vexini 
now  the  site  of  a  castle  so  preeminently  visible,  was 
specially  known  as  the  site  of  the  stronghold  that  was 
invisible.  The  lords  of  the  rock  had,  like  the  Kenite  Tlie  oaitle 
of  old,  literally  made  their  nest  in  the  rock  itself,  the  rock. 
The  chalk  is  to  this  day  habitually  bored  to  make 
houses,  churches/  any  kind  of  excavation  that  may 
be  needed.  In  days  before  our  time  this  custom  had 
been  applied  to  a  more  dangerous  use;  the  plundering 
chiefs  of  the  rock  had  scooped  themselves  out  a  castle  in 
its  side.  More  than  one  of  the  chambers  remain— com- 
fortless to  our  eyes,  but  perhaps  not  more  comfortless 
than  the  chambers  within  many  a  tower  of  timber  or 
masonry — whence  these  troglodyte  barons  looked  out  to 
mark  the  craft  upon  the  Seine,  and  to  exact,  by  a  custom 
which  lingered  on  till  late  times,  a  toll  from  every  passer 
by.  Guy  of  the  Rock  now  submitted  to  the  island  king,  Guy  tab- 
and  his  submission  supplied  a  new  fetter  to  pen  up  the  ^f^ 
king  of  the  mainland  within  his  havenless  realm.  At 
the  very  entrance  of  the  French  territory  on  this  side, 
Guy's  Rock,  Vetheuil,  and  all  that  is  implied  in  the 

^  Ct  N.  C.  voL  iv.  p.  200,  for  the  same  state  of  things  at  Nottingham. 
The  like  may  be  seen  along  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 
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possession  of  Yetheuil  and  of  ihe  Rock,  passed  from  the 
obedience  of  the  lord  of  Paris  to  the  obedience  of  the  lord 
of  Winchester  and  Bouen. 

While  Guy  thus  sold  to  the  invader  the  very  entrance- 
gate  of  the  French  kingdom,  the  Red  King  found  another 
aUy  in  a  far  more  famous  man  who  held  a  position  of  at 
least  equal  importance  higher  up  the  Seine.  At  the  head 
of  the  nobles  who  held  lands  of  both  kings  stood  the 
acknowledged  master  of  all  subtle  policy.  Count  Robert 
of  Meulan.  We  have  been  so  long  familiar  with  his 
name,  whether  as  the  youthful  warrior  of  Senlac  or  as 
the  experienced  counsellor  of  the  Red  King,  that  we  may 
have  almost  forgotten  that  the  title  by  which  we  call 
him  is  French,  and  that  he  was  as  great  a  lord  in  France 
as  he  was  in  England  or  in  Normandy.  We  find  it 
hard  to  think  of  him  as  one  of  those  who  had  thus 
to  choose  between  two  lords,  and  that  he  might  con- 
ceiveably  have  chosen  the  cause  of  Philip— or  rather  of 
Lewis— against  William.  We  cannot  fancy  that  he  took 
long  to  decide.  He  may  have  argued  that  William,  lord 
both  of  Normandy  and  of  England,  had  two  parts  in 
him,  while  Philip  of  France  had  only  one.  He  received 
the  troops  of  the  Red  King  into  lus  castles,  and  his 
adhesion  was  held  to  have  been  of  special  help  to  his 
undertaking.  He  opened,  we  are  told,  a  clear  path  for 
the  English  into  France.^  The  words  sound  as  if  they 
belonged  to  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  or  sixteenth  cen- 
tury rather  than  to  the  last  years  of  the  eleventh.  And 
they  are  clothed  with  a  strange  significance  when  we 
remember  that  the  man  who  now  opened  a  way  into 
France  for  the  combined  host  of  Normandy  and  England 

^  Ord.  Yit.  766  B.  "  Rodbertus  comes  de  Mellento  in  suis  munitionibus 
Anglos  Busoepit,  et  patentem  eis  in  Galliam  discuraum  aperuit,  quorum 
bellica  vis  plurima  Francis  damna  intulit."  "Angli"  here  must  take  in 
all  the  subjects  of  Rufus.  '*  Grallia,**  I  need  hardly  say,  is  high-polite  for 
France,  and  does  not  take  in  Normandy. 
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was  ihe  same  man  who,  two-and-ihirty  years  before,  had  ohap.  tl 
opened  a  way  into  the  very  heart  of  England  for  the 
combined  host  of  Normandy  and  France.^  But  in  a 
geographical  point  of  view  the  expression  is  fully  justified. 
In  a  war  between  the  lord  of  Rouen  and  the  lord  of  Import-  ' 
Paris,  no  man's  friendship  could  be  more  valuable  to^^tionof 
either  side  than  the  friendship  of  the  Count  of  Meulan.  ^®^^^- 
A  man  weaker  in  fight  and  less  wary  in  council  than  the 
Achitophel  of  his  day  might,  if  he  kept  the  Seine  barred 
as  the  lord  of  Meulan  could  bar  it,  have  gone  far  to  hold 
the  balance  between  the  contending  kings.  As  at  Mantes, 
as  at  Rouen,  as  at  Paris  itself,  the  islands  so  characteristic 
of  the  Seine  are  at  Meulan  also  brought  into  play  for 
purposes  of  habitation  and  defence.  Meulan  indeed  is,  Deacrip- 
what  neither  Paris  nor  Rouen  is,  at  once  a  hill-fortress  m^qImu 
and  a  river-fortress.  At  a  point  of  the  river  lying  be- 
tween Mantes,  the  seat  of  the  Conqueror  s  death-wound, 
and  Poissy,  the  spot  where  he  went  to  crave  help  of  his 
lord  before  the  day  of  Val-fes-dunes,  a  hill  which  the  sur- 
rounding valleys  gird  as  with  a  natural  fosse  rises  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  A  group  of  islands  is 
formed  at  this  spot  by  the  branches  of  the  winding 
stream,  fit  places  for  the  landing  of  the  forefathers  of  the 
Normans  in  their  pirate  days.  The  spot  was  seized  on 
for  defence.  A  castle  arose  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  with 
a  town  at  its  foot  sloping  swiftly  down  to  the  river. 
There  a  bridge  of  some  antiquity  joins  the  right  bank  to 
a  central  island,  which  is  joined  again  to  the  left  bank 
by  another  bridge.  The  island,  once  strongly  fortified, 
stUl  keeps  the  significant  name  of  the  Fort.  The  bridge 
which  joins  the  island  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  where 
lies  the  suburb  known  as  Lea  Mureaux,  was,  at  least  in 
later  times,  defended  by  a  tower  bearing  the  name  of  La 
Bangle,    A  considerable  extent  of  the  outer  walls  of  the 

^  See  N.  C.  vol.  ill.  p.  486. 
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CHAP.  VI.  castle  may  be  traced,  and  a  specially  diligent  inquirer 
may  thread  his  way  to  a  small  fragment  of  the  castle 
itself,  and  may  there  mark  work  of  a  somewhat  later  date 
than  the  time  with  which  we  have  to  do.  It  is  more 
easy  to  trace  out  a  large  part  of  the  defences  of  the  Fort, 
and  to  mark  the  churches,  surviving  and  desecrated,  one 
of  which,  high  on  the  hill  side,  also  belongs,  like  so  many 
others,  to  the  age  next  following.  As  in  so  many  other 
places,  so  at  Meulan,  we  cannot  lay  our  hand  on  any- 
thing which  we  can  positively  affirm  to  be  the  work  of  its 
most  famous  lord.  But  we  can  well  see  that  the  strength 
of  the  spot,  a  spot  which  in  later  times  played  no  small 
part  in  the  wars  of  the  League,  was  well  understood 
in  the  days  of  our  story,  and  that  so  important  a  posi- 
tion  was  strengthened  by  all  the  art  of  the  time.  When 
Count  Robert  received  the  forces  of  Normandy  and  Eng- 
land on  the  height  and  in  the  island  of  Meulan,  he  did 
indeed  open  a  way  for  those  forces  into  the  heart  of 
France.  It  was  a  way  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  lead  them  straight  to  the  city  which  then,  as  ever, 
might  be  deemed  to  be  more  than  the  heart  of  France, 
to  be  France  itself. 

William's  Count  Robert  was  doubtless  guided,  then  and  always, 
by  policy.  Many  of  his  neighbours  who  found  them- 
selves in  the  like  case  followed  his  lead.  They  could 
not  serve  two  masters ;  so  they  made  up  their  minds  to 
serve  the  master  who  was  strongest  either  to  reward  or 
to  punish,  him  whose  purse  was  the  deeper  and  whose 
spirit  was  the  fiercer.^  Altogether  the  odds  seemed 
frightfully  against  the  French  side.  Rufiis  might  indeed 
have  small  chances  of  carrying  out  his  grand  scheme  of 

'  Ord.  Vit.  766  B.  "  Plerique  Franconim  qiii  binis  cogebantup  dominis 
obflecundare,  pro  fiscis  quibuB  abunde  locupletati  sub  utriusque  r^s  turge- 
bant  ditione,  anxii  quia  nemo  potest  duobus  dominis  servire,  animis  acriorem 
opibusque  ditiorem  elegerunt,  et  cum  suis  hominibus  municipiisque  favora- 
biliter  paruerunt." 


prospects. 
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tmiting  Paris — perhaps  Poitiers  and  Bourdeaux— under  ohap.  tl 
the  same  lord  as  Winchester  and  Rouen ;  but  things  at 
least  looked  as  if  the  conquest  of  the  disputed  lands  was 
about  to  advance  the  Norman  frontier  most  dangerously 
near  to  the  French  capital.  Above  all,  when  the  Seine 
was  barred  both  at  Eoche  Guyon  and  at  Meulan,  we  ask 
how  things  stood  in  the  border  town  which  lay  between 
them,  the  town  which  was  one  of  the  special  subjects  of 
William's  demands  on  Philip.  How  feured  it  at  Mantes 
when  the  stream  both  above  and  below  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy?  To  this  question  we  get  no  answer ;  but 
we  see  that,  in  any  case,  the  King  of  the  French  was 
more  closely  shut  up  than  ever  in  the  central  prison- 
house  of  his  nominal  realm. 

But,  small  as  seemed  young  Lewis's  means  of  defence,  Failim  of 
weakened  as  he  further  was  by  treason  among  his  own  pi^t*, 
or  his  father's  vassals,  the  resistance  made  by  the  French 
to  the  Norman  or  English  invasion  was  valiant,  stubborn, 
and,  we  may  add,  successful.     William  Rufus  was  much 
further  from  conquering  France  than  Henry  the  Fifth, 
or  even  than  Edward  the  Third,  was  in  after  times.   With 
all  his  wealth,  all  his  forces,  he  could  not  conquer  the 
land ;  he  could  not  even  take  the  fortresses  to  which  he 
specially  laid  claim.     He  could  not  conquer  the  Yexin ;  Pontoifle 
he  could  not  take  either  Pontoise  or  Chaumont.     While  montnot' 
we  hear  nothing  of  Mantes,  we  know  that  both  these  two  **^®^- 
last-named  fortresses  successfuUy  withstood  his  attacks. 
Of  the  three  fortresses  which  were  the  special  objects  of 
the  war,  one,  that  of  Chaumont,  became  in  some  sort  its 
centre.     The  Chaumont  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  Castle  of 
still  distinguished  from  other  places  of  the  same  name      '™^'*  * 
as  Chaumont -en-Feartn.     It  stands  about  five  miles  east 
of  the  Epte,  at  the  point  where  the  frontier  stream  of 
Rolf  is  joined  by  the  smaller  stream  of  the  Troesne,  and 
makes  a  marked  turn  in  its  course  from  nearly  due  south 
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CHAP.  VI.  to  south-west.  The  region  is  a  hilly  one,  though  it  con- 
tains no  heights  of  any  remarkable  elevation.  The  Bald 
Mount  itself,  which — unluckily  for  the  inquirer — is  bald 
no  longer,  is  a  wide-spreading  hill  crowned  with  a  mound 
which  stands  out  prominently  to  the  eye  on  every  side. 
The  line  of  the  wall  which  it  supported  may  still  be 
easily  traced,  and  in  a  few  places  it  is  actually  standing. 
On  the  steep  north-eastern  side  of  the  hill  the  small 
town  of  Chaumont  nestles  at  its  foot,  while  the  stately 
church  of  the  later  days  of  French  architecture  soars 
above  the  town  as  the  castle  again  soars  above  the  church. 
Of  the  part  played  in  the  war  by  this  stronghold  we 
shall  hear  a  little  later. 

The  height  of  Chaumont  commands  a  vast  prospect  on 

all  sides;  the  eye  stretches  far  away  over  the  friendly 

land  to  the  south,  towards  the  hills  bordering  on  the 

Seine ;  but  the  special  rival  of  Chaumont,  the  fortress 

at  the  junction  of  the  Epte  and  Troesne,  is  shut  out 

from  sight  by  a  near  range  of  hills  which  follow  the 

line  of  the  smaller  stream.    Where  the  two  rivers  join, 

the  Epte,  like  the  greater  Seine,  divides  to  form  a  group 

of  islands  at  the  foot  of  a  low  hill  on  the  right,  the 

ThecasUe   Norman,  bank.    Here  stands  the  town  and  fortress  of 

o     iBors.    QjgQpg^  ^1^^   chief  bulwark  of  Normandy  towards   the 

north-eastern  comer  of  the  Vexin.     Once  a  dependency 

of  the  neighbouring  Neaufl6,  whose  mound  and  square 

tower  form  a  prominent  object  in  the  landscape,  Gisors 

Its  first      had  now  become  a   stronghold  indeed.     It  had  been 

1096.         first  fenced  in   about  two  years   before  by  Pagan   of 

Gisors,  a  man  of  whom  we  shall  hear  in  the  course  of 

the  war.^     Somewhat  later  William  gave  orders  that 

1  Among  the  Norman  prisoners  Suger  (283  A)  counts  **  Paganum  de  Gi- 
Bortio,  qui  castrum  idem  primo  munivit."  Orderic  (766  C)  gives  him,  like 
several  other  people,  a  double  name ;  he  appears  as  "  Tedbaldus-Paganus 
de  Gisortis."  This  first  fortification  of  Gisors  must  be  that  which  is  referred 
to  by  Robert  of  Torigny  under  the  year  1096;  "Rex  Willermus  fedt 
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the  border  post  should  be  made  into  a  fortress  of  the  chap.  Vi. 
greatest  possible  strength,  and  he  committed  the  work 
to  the  most  skilful  engineer  at  his  command.     All  the  Strengih- 
craft  and  subtlety  of  the  Devil  of  BellSme  were  em-  ^bertof 
ployed  to  make  Gisors  a  stronghold  which  might  shelter  ^5«^^*"*®* 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Normandy  against  all  enemies. 
As  far  as  one  can  see,  the  islands  in  the  Epte  and  the 
hill  which  rises  above  them  near  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  main  river  were  united  in  one  common  plan  of 
defence.     The  town  itself,  taking  in  the  islands,  was 
walled,  either  now  or  at  a  later  time,  and  defended  with 
a  ditch  throughout  those  parts  of  its  circuit  which  were 

neither  sheltered  by  the  river  nor  by  the  castle  hill.     In 

♦ 

the  great  defences  of  this  last  we  see  the  fruit  of  the 
engineering  skill  of  Robert  of  BellSme,  and  we  better 
learn  what  in  those  days  was  deemed  a  specially  strong 
fortress.  On  all  sides  save  that  where  town  and  castle 
join,  the  hill  is  girded  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  on  the  north, 
the  side  which  lies  away  from  both  town  and  river,  the 
ditch  is  doubled,  and  the  chief  entrance  on  this  side  is 
defended  by  an  outpost  between  the  two.  The  ditch 
fences  in  a  vast  walled  space,  in  the  middle  of  which  art 
has  improved  nature  by  piling  up  a  vast  artificial  mound 
crowned  by  a  shell  keep.  The  earthworks  are  most  likely 
older  than  either  Robert  of  Belleme  or  Pagan  of  Gisors. 
The  outer  wall  and  the  shell  keep  may  well  be  part  of 
Robert's  design,  if  they  are  not  actually  his  work ;  but  the 
towers  which  now  rise  so  proudly  over  Gisors,  not  only 
the  round  tower,  precious  in  local  legend,  but  the  vast 
octagon  on  one  side  of  the  keep  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  martyr  of  Canterbury,  must  all  be  of  later  date 
than  our  time.  A  graceful  chapel  within  the  keep, 
where   the  visitor  is  told  with   special   emphasis  that 

quoddam  castellum,  Gisorth  videlicet,  in  confinio  NormannisB  et  Frauciae." 
See  below,  p.  190. 
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oHAP.vi.  Saint  Thomas  once  said  mass,  has  thus  much  to  show 
in  favour  of  the  legend  that  it  is  clearly  a  work  of 
Gi^        Henry  the  Second's  days.    His  days  were  stirring  days 
Heniy  the  at  Oisors  as  well  as  the  days  of  Rufus,  and  a  hundred 
^^  years  of  sieges  had  brought  new  improvements  into  the 

Present  art  of  fortification.  All  in  shgrt  that  strikes  the  eye 
o?Gi8^!*  as  the  traveller  draws  near  to  Gisors,  the  castle  towers, 
no  less  than  the  strange  and  striking  outline  of  one  of 
the  stateliest  of  those  churches  which  boasted  no  bishop 
or  abbot  at  their  head,  belongs  to  later  days  than  those 
of  the  Red  King's  campaign  of  Chaumont.  Of  the  de- 
fences of  the  town  below  little  can  now  be  traced,  and 
that  part  of  the  defences  of  the  castle  on  which  the 
historian  looks  with  the  deepest  interest  is  carefully 
hidden  from  distant  view.  The  tower  of  Saint  Thomas 
and  its  lower  fellow  both  seem  to  rise  from  the  midst  of 
a  wood — a  wood  artificially  planted,  seemingly  for  the 
express  purpose  of  robbing  Gisors  of  its  characteristic 
feature,  of  shutting  out  from  sight  the  mighty  motte  and 
keep  which  Robert  of  Bellfime  made  ready  at  the  Red 
King  s  bidding  to  be  the  strongest  bulwark  of  the  Nor- 
man land. 
Castle  of  Near  as  Gisors  stands  to  Chaumont,  another  fortress 
barred  the  way  between  them.  The  road  between  the 
two  towns  passes  through  Trye — distinguished  from  its 
neighbour  Trye-la-Ville  as  Trye-Chdleau — ^which  appears 
in  our  story  along  with  Chaumont  as  one  of  the  French 
fortresses  which  Gisors  was  specially  meant  to  keep  in 
check.  Yet  Trye  must  have  been  itself  specially  meant 
as  an  outpost  against  Gisors.  Close  by  Gisors  is  one 
of  the  points  where  the  Norman  frontier  overlaps 
the  Epte;  so  that  Trye,  lying  between  two  and  three 
miles  from  Gisors,  is  yet  nearer  than  Gisors  to  the  actual 
frontier.  Trye  does  not  lie,  like  Chaumont,  hidden  behind 
the  hills;   it  stands  boldly  in  the  teeth  of  the  enemy. 
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dearly  Been  from  the  hill  of  Qisors,  and  barring  the  main  gbap.tx. 
road  between  Gisors  and  Ohaumont,  a  road  which  led 
over  level  ground  and  neither  over  hill  nor  swamp. 
Otherwise  the  site  has  not,  like  Gisors  and  Chaumont, 
any  marked  advantages  of  ground^  nor,  at  present  at 
least,  are  any  earthworks  visible.    In  our  time,  though  a 
gate  and  a  tower  of  later  date  than  our  story  recall  the 
days  of  the  military  importance  of  Trye,  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  spot  are  chiefly  of  other  kinds.     Between  TAomvtX 
Trye  and  Chaumont  a  cromlech,  known  as  the  Three  antaqnitiei. 
Stones,  calls  up  the  thought  of  days  and  men  which 
were  as  mysterious  in  the  time  of  Rufus  as  they  are 
now.     More  than  one  fragment  of  mediaeval  architecture 
may  be  lighted  on  by  the  way,  and  Trye  itself  stands 
conspicuous  for  the  singular  and  beautiful  Romanesque  • 
work — again  too  late  for  our  immediate  time — to  be 
found  both  in  its  ecclesiastical  and  its  secular  buildings. 
Chaumont  and  Trye  may  practically  be  looked  on  as 
one  piece  of  defence.     A  third  fortress,  that  of  Boury,*  Castle  of 
lay  further  apart  to  the  south-west,  hidden  from  Gisors,     "^* 
like  Chaumont,   by  another  line   of  hills.     All   three 
castles  seem  to  have  remained  unsubdued  through  the 
whole   war.      The  valour  of  the  French  resistance  is 
dwelled  on  with  pleasure  by  our  Norman  or  English 
guide.      Did   the  monk   of   Saint  Evroul,  the    young 
scholar  of  the  Severn  side,  remember  that,  after  all, 
his  father  belonged  neither  to  the  land  of  his  birth  nor 
to  the  land  of  his  adoption,  but  was  in  truth  a  French-  NationiJ 
man  from  Orleans  ?  ^   The  French  Vexin  was  inhabited  by  the  French 
a  valiant  race,  in  whom,  if  we  are  not  pressing  too  far  the    ®^"^ 
words  of  our  story,  a  distinct  feeling  of  French  nationality 

^  Orderio,  766  B.  "  GuiUelmiui  rex  firmiBBimuin  castnun  Gisortis  con- 
etmi  prsecepit,  quod  usque  hodie  contra  Calvimontem  et  Triam  atque 
Burriz  oppoeitum,  Kormanniam  concludit,  cujus  positionem  et  fitbricam 
iDgenioeuB  artifex  Bodbertus  BeleBmensis  diflposuit.**    See  above,  p.  151. 

•  See  N.  C.  voL  iv.  p.  494. 
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CHAP.  VI.  was  strong.  They  were  ready  to  run  all  risks — ^it  is 
not  said  for  their  King,  but  for  the  defence  of  their 
country,  for  the  glory  of  their  nation,  for  the  honour  of 
the  French  name.^  Valiant  men,  mercenaries  it  would 
seem — but  who  was  to  pay  them? — from  all  parts  of 
Gaul,  or  at  least  of  France,  pressed  to  their  help,  and  a 
PriBonen  brave  and  successful  defence  was  made.  Prisoners  on 
sides.  l>o^li  sides  underwent  the  two  different  fates  which  were 
Gilbert  of  already  spoken  of.  The  name  on  the  Norman  side 
^^  *  which  is  best  known  to  us  is  that  of  the  fierce  Gilbert 
of  Laigle ;  with  him  we  hear  of  the  former  lord  and 
fortifier  of  Gisors.^  Among  the  captives  on  the  French 
side  the  national  historian  records  one  who  bore  a  far 
loftier  name,  but  one  which  at  that  moment  was  hardly 
Simon  of  a  name  of  honour.  Two  of  the  long  line  of  Simons  of 
the  French  Montfort  are  heard  of  in  the  course  of  our 
story,  father  and  son,  father  and  brother  of  her  who  in 
our  authorities  appears  commonly  as  the  woman  from 
Anjou,  but  who  on  the  Strong  Mount  of  her  fathers  may 
have  been  deemed  a  Queen  of  the  French.  One  Simon 
is  now  spoken  of  as  a  prisoner ;  both  are  found  some- 
what later  fighting  stoutly  in  the  cause  of  France.  We 
have  heard  that  the  Red  King  let  none  free  who  would 
not  undertake  to  fight  on  his  side.  Are  we  to  infer  that 
a  forefather  of  our  own  deliverer  had  learned  the  lesson 
of  Harold,  that  an  extorted  oath  is  of  no  strength  1 

^  Ord.  Vit.  766  G.  '*  Illi  nimirum  insignem  Franconim  laudem  deperire 
noluerunt,  seseque  pro  defencdone  patriae  et  gloria  gentis  suse,  ad  mortem 
usque  inimiciB  objecerunt."  This  is  said  specially  of  the  knights  of  the 
Vexin;  **Iii  ilia  quippe  provincia  egregiorum  copia  militum  est  quibus 
Ingenuitas  et  ingens  probitas  inest." 

'  Suger  gives  the  list,  283  A.  Orderic  (766  C)  also  speaks  of  the 
captivity  of  "Tetbaldus-Paganus  de  Gisortis,'*  and  some  others.  Suger 
calls  Gilbert  of  Laigle  '*nobilis  et  Angliae  et  Normanuiae  feque  illustris 
baro.*'  But  his  English  estates  (Domesday  36,  ii.  263)  in  Surrey  and 
Norfolk  were  not  very  large.  Another  prisoner  was  *'  Comes  Simon,  nobilis 
vir ;"  that  is,  I  suppose,  Simon  of  Senlis,  Earl  of  Northampton.  See  N.  C. 
vol.  iv.  p.  60a. 
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OHAP.  TX. 

§  2.    The  First  War  of  Maine. 

1098. 

These  events  on  the  French  side,  of  which  thus  £Eur  we  Dates  of 
have  but  a  vague  account,  would  seem  to  have  happened 


during  the  first  half  of  the  year  with  which  we  are  Novwaber, 

dealing.    But  all  that  we  can  say  for  certain  is  that  S^tember^ 

ihey  happened  between  the  November  of  one  year  and 

the  September  of  the  next.    Of  the  struggle  which  was  War  of 

going  on  at  the  same  time  in  Maine,  the  dates  are  tar  j^!^^^ 

more  dear.    It  began  in  January  and  it  was  deemed  to  ^^^ 

be  over  in  August.    But  its  immediate  occasion  arose 

the  year  before,  and  its  general  causes  go  much  further 

back.     Fully  to  understand  the  war  of  William  and 

Helias,  more   truly  the  war  of  Helias  and  Robert  of 

BellSme,  we  must  trace  out  the  events  of  several  years. 

While  we  have  been  following  the  fates  of  England,  History 

Normandy,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  much  of  high  interest  ioSo-k^s. 

has  been  going  on  in  Maine  which  had  no  connexion 

with  the  affairs  of  any  part  of  Britain,  and  which  had 

but  little  influence  on  Norman  affairs  either.     But  now 

that  England  and   Normandy  have  again  a  common 

ruler,  the  affairs  of  England,  or  at  least  the  affairs  of 

her  King,  have  again  a  close  connexion  with  the  affairs 

of  Maine.     We  have  now  therefore  to  take  up  the  tale 

of  that  noble  city  and  county  from  the  days  when  we 

had  to  tell  of  Duke  Robert's  campaign  before  Ballon 

and  Saint  Cenery.^ 

Th^  submission  of  Maine  to  the  Norman  Duke  which  Robert 
then  took  place   lasted   only  till   the  next   favourable  JhekySty 
opportunity  for  asserting  the  old  independence  of  the°^^*^- 
city  and  county.    No  great  time  after  he  had  taken 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  211. 
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oHAP.  vi.  possession,  Robert  began  to  suspect  the  loyalty  of  his 
Cenomannian  subjects.     A  strange  story  foUows,  which 
connects  itself  in  a  way  yet  stranger  with  the  tale  of  the 
royal  household  of  France  which  we  have  lately  been 
telling.    Robert,  it  seems,  was  sick  at  the  moment  when 
he,  or  some  one  else  for  him,  thought  it  needful  to  take 
Heaskfl      action  against  impending  revolt  in  Maine.      He  sent 
FuUt*o£      messengers  and  gifts  to  Count  Fulk  of  Anjou,  the  famous 
'^®"'       Rechirif  praying  him  to  come  to  him.^     Fulk,  it  will 
be    remembered,   claimed    the   over-lordship    of  Maine, 
and  Robert  himself  had,  long  before,  at  the  peace  of 
Blanchelande,  done  a  formal  homage  to  Fulk  for  the 
county.^    The  Angevin  Count  was  supposed  to  have  in- 
fluence with  the  people  of  Maine,  influence  which  might 
be   enough  to  hinder  them  from   revolting.     That  in- 
fluence Robert  now  prayed  Fulk  to  use.     The  Angevin 
agreed  on  one  condition,  namely  that  the  Norman  would 
use  his  own  influence  in  quite  another  quarter,  for  quite 
Folk  asks   another  purpose.     Fulk  wanted  a  wife.     As  the  story  is 

for  Ber-  .         .  ... 

trada  of      told  US,  he  is  said  to  have  had  two  living  wives  already ; 
Montfort.    j^^^  ^j^^^^  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case.^   His  first  wife, 

the  daughter  of  a  lord  of  Beaugency,  died,  leaving  a 
daughter.  He  then  married  Ermengarde  of  Bourbon — 
a  description  not  to  become  royal  for  some  ages — the 
mother  of  his  son  Geoffrey  Martel.  Her  he  put  away 
on  the  usual  plea  of  kindred,  and  now  it  was  that  he 
appeared  as  the  wooer  of  that  Bertrada  of  whom  we 

^  Ord.  Vit.  68 1  B.  "Audientes  Cenomanni  dissidium  Nonnannorum 
cogitavenmt  fiwtuosum  excutere  a  se  jugum  eoram,  quod  olim  facere  mul- 
toties  conati  sunt  sub  Guillelmo  Magno  rege  Anglonun.  Hoc  Robertus 
dui  ut  comperiit,  legatos  et  exenia  Fulooni  Andegavensiuin  satrapee  desti- 
navit,  obnixe  rogans  ut  Cenonannos  a  temerario  ausu  compesceret,  ac  in 
Normanniam  ad  se  graviter  eegrotantem  veniret." 

'  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  562.    We  shall  meet  him  again  in  tliis  character. 

•  See  above,  p.  172.  Orderic*B  words  (68 1  D)  are,  "viventibus  adhuc 
duabuB  uxoribus  tertiam  desponsavit."  But  the  aocoimts  of  the  Angevin 
writers  do  not  bear  this  out. 
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have  already  spoken  of  in  her  later   character.    The  ohap.vi. 
daughter  of  Simon  of  Montfort  was  the  niece  of  Count 
William  of  Evreux,  through  her  mother  Agnes,  Count 
William's  sister.    Her  mother  would  seem  to  have  been  Bertrad* 
dead,  and  she  was  brought  up  in   her  uncle's  house,  up  by 
tinder  the  schooling  of  Countess  Heloise.^    The  Count  of  ^®^®'*®- 
Anjou,  no  longer  young,  driven  to  strange  devices  as  to  his 
shoes,^  and  burthened  with  a  former  wife  whose  divorce 
might  be  called  in  question,  felt  that  he  was  hardly 
likely  to  win  favour  as  a  lover  in  ihe  eyes  either  of 
Bertrada  herself  or  of  her  guardians.  But  the  Rechin  was 
skilful  at  a  bargain.    He  would  engage  to  keep  Maine 
in  the  Duke's  obedience,  if  the  Duke  would  get  him  ihe 
damsel  of  Montfort  to  wife.^    Robert  set  off  for  Evreux 
in  person,  and  pleaded  Fulk's  cause  with  Count  William. 
The  Count  of  Evreux  was  duly  shocked,  and  set  forth 
the  obvious  objections  to  the  marriage.     But  h^  too  was  WillUm 
open  to  a  bargain ;  he  would  get  over  his  scruples  if  ihe  bnrgun 
Duke  would  restore  to  him  certain  lordships  to  which  he  *l*®"*  ^^ 
asserted  a  right,  and  would  grant  certain  others  to  his 
nephew  William  of  Breteuil.     These  lands  had  been  the 
possession  of  his  uncle  Ralph  of  Wacey,  guardian  of 
the  Great  William  in  his  early  days,  who  it  seems  was 
sportively  known  as  Ralph  with  the  Ass's  Head.*    Let 

'  Fulk  18  made  to  say  (Ord.  Vit.  68i  G),  "Amo  Bertndam  sobolem 
Siroonis  de  Monteforti,  neptem  gcQioet  Ebroicensis  comitis  Guillermi,  quam 
Heluiasa  comitissa  nutrit  et  saa  sub  tutela  custodit."  Ptosently  Count 
William  himBelf  speaks  of  her  as  "  neptis  mea,  quae  adhuc  tenera  virago 
est,  qDam  lororius  meus  mihi  commendayit  nutriendam.**  Here  the  word 
"  virago,**  the  use  of  which  is  a  little  doubtful,  seems  equivalent  to  "  virgo/' 
unless  it  is  meant  that  Bertrada  had  graduated  in  the  school  of  her  aunt. 
But  see  Ducange  in  Virago, 

'  See  Appendix  G. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  68 1  G.  "Si  mihi  quam  valde  cupio  rem  feceris  unam,  Ceno- 
mannos  tibi  subjiciam,  et  omni  tempore  tibi  ut  amicus  fideliter  serviam.** 

*  lb.  "  Radulfus  patruus  meus,  qui  pro  magnitudine  capitis  et  congerie 
capillorum  jocose  cognominatus  est  Caput  asim."   We  have  heard  of  him  as 
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the  Duke  give  him  and  his  nephew  back  their  own, 
and  Bertrada  should  be,  as  far  as  the  Count  of  Evreux 
was  concerned,  Countess  of  Anjou. 

The  Duke  did  not  venture  to  answer  without  the 
advice  of  his  counsellors.  But  the  combined  wisdom  of 
Robert  of  Belleme,  lately  a  rebel  but  now  again  in 
favour,^  of  the  iEtheling  Eadgar,  and  of  that  monastic 
William  of  Arques  of  whom  we  have  already  heard,^ 
advised  the  acceptance  of  Count  William's  terms.  The 
whole  county  of  Maine  was  of  more  value  than  the 
lordships  which  the  Count  of  Evreux  demanded  as  the 
price  of  his  niece.^  The  power  and  the  will  of  Fulk  to 
do  what  he  promised  about  Le  Mans  and  Maine  seems 
not  to  have  been  doubted.  The  double  bargain  was 
struck,  and  it  was  carried  out  for  a  season.  Count 
William  and  his  nephew  got  all  that  they  asked,  except 
that  one  lordship  passed  to  Gerard  of  Goumay.  Fulk 
too  got  what  he  asked,  namely  Bertrada,  till  such  time 
as  King  Philip  took  her  away.  She  had  time  to  quarrel 
with  her  stepson  Geoffrey,  and  to  become  the  mother  of 
Fulk,  afterwards  Count  of  Anjou  and  King  of  Jerusalem, 
and  grandfather  of  the  first  Angevin  King  of  England. 
And  Count  Fulk  was  able,  by  whatever  means,  to  keep 
the  Cenomannian  city  and  county  in  a  formal  allegiance 
to  the  Norman  Duke,  till  such  time  as  the  temptations 
to  revolt  became  too  strong  to  be  withstood. 

Our  story  however  seems  to  imply  that  the  submission 
of  Maine  to  Robert  was  wholly  on  the  surface,  and  that 
all  this  while  schemes  were  going  on  for  shaking  off*  the 
hated  Norman  yoke.     The  present  movement  took  the 

the  murderer  of  Gilbert  of  Eu  and  the  guardian  of  William  the  Great.  See 
N.  C.  vol.  i.  pp.  196,  202. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  220.     Orderic  gives  the  list  of  counsellors. 

"  See  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  256. 

'  Or  J.  Vit.  681  D.  *'Ex  consultu  sapientum'* — Duke  Robert  had  his 
Witan — "decrevit  dare  minora  ue  perderet  majora." 
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same  form  which  had  been  taken  by  the  movement  in  the  chap,  tu 
Conqueror's  day.^    The  avowed  object  of  Cenomannian 
patriotism  was  now,  as  then,  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
dynasty.     The  valour  and  energy  of  the  citizens  of  Le 
Mans  are  constantly  spoken  of;  but  we  hear  nothing  this 
time  of  the  coftimune.    The  rule  of  some  prince  seems  to 
be  assumed  on  all  hands,  and  for  a  while  all  seem  to  have 
agreed  in  seeking  that  prince  in  the  same  quarter  in 
which  they  had  sought  a  prince  already.     Little  indeed  Hugh  son 
of  good  for  Le  Mans  or  Maine  had  come  of  the  former  for. 
application  to  Azo  and  Gersendis ;  but  their  son  Hugh  ^^^" 
had  now  reached  greater  years  and  experience,  and  the 
men  of  Maine  again  sent  into  Italy  to  ask  for  him  to 
reign  over  them.^    The  application  was  supported  both  Union  of 
by  Geoffrey  of  Mayenne,  of  whom  we  have  so  often  heard  ^^  H^m. 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  by  Helias  of  La  Fldche, 
who  might  well  have  asserted  his  own  claims  against 
those  of  the  distant  house  of  Este.^ 

Helias  now  becomes  the  hero  of  the  Cenomannian  Heliaa  of 
tale.  He  is  one  of  the  men  of  his  time  of  whom  we  can 
get  the  clearest  idea.  We  see  him  alike  in  his  recorded 
acts  and  in  his  elaborately  drawn  portrait ;  and  by  the 
light  of  the  two  we  can  hail  in  him  the  very  noblest  type 
of  the  age  and  class  to  which  he  belonged.  We  see  in 
him  a  no  less  worthy  defender  of  the  freedom  of  Maine 
than  Harold  was  of  the  freedom  of  England.     He  stands 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  545. 

•  Orderic  tellB  the  tale,  683  B,  C.  "Qui  vivente  Guillebno  rege  contra 
eum  rebellare  inultoties  conati  aunt,  ipso  niortuo  Btatim  de  rebellione  machi- 
nari  coeperunt,  legationem  igitur  filiis  Azsonis  marchisi  Liguris  direx- 
erunt."  Then  they  net  forth  their  story,  *'  non  pro  amore  eorum,  setl  ut 
aliqua  rationabili  uccasione  jugum  excuterent  a  se  Normannorum,  quod  fere 
XXX.  annii)  fortiter  detriverat  turgidas  cervices  eorum." 

»  Orderic  (683  C,  D)  makes  "Gaufridus  Madeniensis  et  Helias  aliique 
Gives  et  oppidani"  join  in  the  reception  of  Hugh,  therefore  seemingly  in 
the  mission  to  him.  The  biographer  of  the  Bishops  (Vet.  An.  293)  makes 
the  embassy  the  work  of  Geoffrey  only. 

O  Q, 
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CHAP.  VI.  before  us  with  his  tall  stature,  his  strong,  thin,  and  well- 
^^^**  proportioned  frame,  his  swarthy  complexion,  his  thick 
hair  cropped  close  after  Norman  or  priestly  fashion.^ 
Brave  and  skilful  in  war,  wise  and  just  in  his  rule  in 
peace,  ready  and  pleasant  in  speech,  gentle  to  the  good 
and  stem  to  the  evil,  faithful  to  his  word,  and  corrupted 
neither  by  good  nor  evil  fortune,  a  man  withal  of  prayer 
and  fasting,  the  bountiful  friend  of  the  Church  and  the 
poor,  Helias  stands  forth  within  the  narrow  range  of  a 
single  county  of  Gaul  as  one  who,  on  a  wider  field,  might 
have  won  for  himself  a  place  among  the  foremost  of  man- 
kind.^ With  the  house  of  the  old  Counts  of  Maine  he  had 
and  de-  a  twofold  connexion.  The  male  line  of  Herbert  Wake-dog 
had  come  to  an  end ;  but  in  the  female  line  Helias  came 
of  it  in  two  descents,  while  Hugh  came  in  one  only.  Not 
only  was  his  mother  Paula  one  of  the  sisters  of  the 
younger  Herbert,  but  his  father  John  of  La  Flfeche  was 
Hw  caatles.  SOU  of  a  daughter  of  Wake-dog  himself.^  To  his  father  s 
Angevin  fief  of  La  Fleche,  among  the  islands  of  the  Loir, 
his  marriage  with  Matilda,  a  grand-niece  of  Archbishop 
Gervase  of  Rheims,  known  to  us  better  as  Bishop  of 
Le  Mans,^  had  added  a  string  of  castles  in  the  south  of 
Maine.  Two  of  these,  Mayet  and  the  one  which  is 
specially  called  tiie  Castle  of  the  Loir,  fill  a  prominent 

*  Orderic  draws  his  outward  likeness,  769  D.  "  Erat  probus  et  honora- 
bilis,  et  multis  pro  virtutibus  amabilis.  Corpore  praecellebat,  fortis  et  magnus, 
statura  gracilis  et  procerus,  niger  et  hirsutus,  et  instar  presbyteri  bene 
tonsus." 

'  lb.  "  Eloquio  erat  suavis  et  facundus,  lenis  quietis  et  asper  rebellibus, 
justitisB  cultor  rigidus,  et  in  timore  Dei  ad  opus  bonum  fervidus."  He 
goes  on  with  details  of  his  devotions.  There  is  another  shorter  panegyric 
in  768  D. 

*  lb.  684  C.  Helias  there  sets  forth  his  own  pedigree ;  "  Filia  Herberti 
comitis  Lancelino  de  Balgenceio  nupsit,  eique  Lancelinum  Radulfi  patrem 
et  Johannem  meum  genitorem  peperit." 

*  lb.  769  A.  "Grenerosam  conjugem  Mathildam  filiam  Gervasii  accepit, 
qui  Bodberti  cognomento  Brochardi  fratris  Gervasii  Bemensis  archiepisoopi 
filius  fuit.*'    On  Bishop  Gervase  see  N.  C.  voL  iii.  pp.  193-196. 
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place  in  our  story.^    Helias  was  plainly  the  greatest  lord   chap.  vi. 
of  eastern  Maine,  the  modem  department  of  Sarthe,  as 
GJeoffrey  of  Mayenne  was  the  greatest  in  western  Maine, 
the  modem  department  which  still  bears  the  name  of  his 
own  fortress.^     One  might  have  thought  that  the  posi-  His  pos- 
tion  of  Helias  as  a  great  local  chief  might,  when  the  on  ^ 
elders  of  Maine  were  called  on  to  choose  a  prince,  have  ^^^^7' 
outweighed  any  slight  genealogical  precedence  on  the 
part  of  the  stranger  Hugh.     But  the  great  men  of  the 
county  may  not  have  been  disposed  to  place  one  of  them- 
selves over  their  own  heads.    Anyhow  Helias,  like  his  He  aocepta 
father  before  him,^  waived  his  own  claim  to  the  succession,  ceari^  of 
Along  with  the  lord  of  Mayenne  and  the  great  mass  of  ^^^' 
the  people  of  the  city  and  county,  he  welcomed  the  Ligu- 
rian  prince — such  is  the  geography  of  our  chief  guide — 
when  he  came  to  take  possession  of  the  dominion  to 
which  the  voice  of  the  Cenomannian  people  had  called 
him  a  second  time.* 


We  are  to  suppose  that  the  negotiations  with   the  Negotia- 
house  of  Este  were  going  on  during  the  year  when  Count  Hugh. 
Fulk  contrived  to  keep  Maine  outwardly  quiet.     But 
when  the  quarrel  between  William  and  Robert  broke 
out,  when  Normandy  was  divided  and  dismembered,  the 
Angevin  over-lord's  influence  gave  way.     The  time  for 
action  was  clearly  come.     Le  Mans  and  all  Maine  now  Revolt 
openly   rose    against    the    Norman    dominion.      Duke  1090. 
Robert's  garrisons  were  driven  out;^  the  Cenomannian 

'  Ord.  Vit.  769  A.  "  Helias  de  paterna  hereditate  Flechiam  castrum  pos- 
sedlt,  quatuor  vero  castella  de  patrimonio  uxoris  suie  obtinuit,  id  est,  Ligerim 
et  Maiatum,  Luceium  et  Ustilliacum.'*  We  shall  hear  of  these  places  again. 

'  Not  that  the  department  is  called  from  the  town,  but  from  the  river. 

'  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  545. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  683  C.  ''  Gaufridus  Madeniensis  et  Helias,  aliique  dves  et 
oppidani,  venientem  Hugonem  susceperunt,  eique  ad  obtinendom  jus  ex 
xnatema  hereditate  competens  aliquamdiu  suffragati  sunt." 

*  lb.  B.    "  Ajrno  ab  Incamatione  Domini  m.xc.  Indiotione  xiii.  Ceno- 
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CHAP.  Ti.  land  was  again  free.  Bat  the  first  act  of  restored  freedom 
to  HwA*'^  was  to  invite  Hugh  of  Este,  descendant  of  the  ancient 
counts,  to  come  at  once  to  take  possession,  and  to  rule  in 
the  palace  on  the  Roman  wall  which  fences  in  the  Ceno- 
mannianhill. 
Oi^jsitioii      The  chief  opponent  of  the  movement  for  independence 
Howel.       was,  as  before,  the  Bishop.    The  throne  of  Saint  Julian 
was  still  filled  by  the  Breton  Howel,  the  nominee  of 
the   Conqueror,  and  he  stood  firm  in  his  loyalty  to 
his  patron's  eldest  son.^    He  withstood  the  revolt  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  and  scattered  interdicts  and 
anathemas  against  the  supporters  of  the  newly-elected 
Count.'^    Hugh  had  not  yet  come,  and  the  opposition  of 
Howel       the  Bishop  was  felt  to  be  dangerous.    Helias  therefore, 
by  Helias.  whose  piety  did  not  lead  him  to  any  superstitious  rever- 
ence for  ecclesiastical  privileges,  dealt  with  Howel  as  an 
enemy,  or  at  least  as  one  whom  it  was  well  to  keep  out 
of  the  way  for  a  season.     As  the  Bishop  was  going 
through  his  diocese  with  a  train  of  clergy,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  some  episcopal  duty,  Helias  seized  him,  carried 
him  off,  and  put  him  in  ward  at  La  Flfeche.^     The  great 

manni  contra  Normannofl  rebellaverunt,  ejectisque  custodibuB  de  munitio- 
tubus,  novum  principem  fibi  constitaerunt.** 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  205.    Cf.  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  546. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  683  D.  "  In  quantum  potuit  truculentam  recalcitrationem  dis- 
Buasit,  pertinaceB  vemm  interdixit,  pontifical!  jure  anathematizavit,  et  a 
liminibufl  sanctsB  matris  eccleaue  sequeetravit.  Quapropter  rebellionis  incen- 
tores  contra  eum  nimis  irati  sunt,  et  injuriis  eum  afficere  terribiliter  com- 
roinati  sunt.*^ 

'  I  am  here  following  Orderic,  whose  account  (683  D)  runs  thus ;  **  In- 
terea  dum  per  diocesim  suam  cum  clericis  suis  equitaret,  et  episcopal!  more 
officium  suum  sollerter  ezerceret,  Helias  de  Flechia  eum  comprehendit, 
et  in  carcere,  donee  Hugo  in  urbe  Cenomannica  susceptus  fuisset,  vinctum 
pnesulem  tenuit.**  The  biographer  of  the  Bishop  (Vet.  An.  291)  is  of 
course  much  more  angry  with  Helias,  and  seems  quite  to  misconceive  the 
state  of  things.  Very  soon  after  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  Helias  seizes 
Ballon  and  makes  war  on  Le  Mans ;  "  Surrexit  quidam  nobilis  adolescens,  qui 
erat  de  genere  Cenomannensium  consulum,  Helias  nomine,  et  ccBpit  calum- 
niari  ipsimi  oomitatum,  ingressusque  castrum  quod  Baledonem  nominant, 
regionem  undique  dpvastabat,  mazimeque  ad  versus  civitatis  habitatores,  qui 
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grievance  seems  to  have  been  that  Howel  was  denied  ohap.  vi. 
the  company  of  his  attendant  clergy,  and  was  allowed 
the  services  only  of  one  unlettered  rustic  priest.    The 
fear  was  lest  tiie  Bishop  and  his  more  learned  com- 
panions would,  in  their  Latin  talk,  plot  something  which 
their  keepers  would  not  understand.^    This  very  com- 
plaint   shows    that    the    Bishop's   imprisonment  was 
not  of  a  very  harsh  kind.     But  the  cause  of  tiie  cap- 
tive prelate  was  zealously  taken  up  by  his  clergy.    Le  interdict 
Mans  and  its  suburbs  were  put  under  a  practical  inter-  ^^^^ 
diet;  divine  worship  ceased;  the  bells  were  silent;  the 
doors  of  the  churches  were  stopped  up  with  thorns.' 
Great,  it  is  said,  was  the  joy  when  tiie  Bishop  was  set 
free  and  came  back  to  his  city.    We  are  told  by  a  writer  ubentUm 
in  the  episcopal  interest  that  Helias  set  him  free  in  a  fit  ^  Hcurh*g 
of  penitence,  in  answer   to   many  intercessions    from«""^- 
nobles,  clergy,  and  neighbouring  bishops.    Howel  was 
gracious  and  forgiving,  and  let  his  wrongs  be  forgotten 

ei  Yiiiliter  resistebant,  multis  insidiis  assiduisque  depnedationibus  graasa- 
batur.'*  The  Bishop  opposes  hiin  in  the  interest  of  Duke  Robert^  and  then, 
"Quommdam  perversorum  oonsilio,  in  tantam  prorupit  audaciam  ut  in 
christum  Domini  manum  mittere,  eumque  apud  castrom  patrimonii  sui, 
quod  Fissa  didtur,  in  custodia  ponere  non  timeret.**  "  Fissa**  is  La  Fltehe. 
This  writer  says  nothing  of  the  message  to  Hugh  till  after  the  imprison- 
ment of  Howel.  It  is  then  set  on  foot  by  Greofirey  of  Mayenne,  who  is 
described  as  "  Ratus  se  opportunum  tempus  invenisse,  quo  regionem  denuo 
perturbaret.**  We  must  remember  that  Orderic  is  here  writing  the  history 
of  Maine,  while  the  biographer  is  merely  writing  the  history  of  Howel ;  but 
for  that  very  reason  we  may  trust  him  as  to  the  details  of  the  Bishop's 
imprisonment. 

*■  Vet.  An.  291.  "Clericos  sues  ita  ab  ipsius  fecit  prsesentia  remo- 
▼eri,  ut  cum  nuUo  eorum  nee  familiare  nee  publicum  posset  habere  collo- 
quium, rusticuroque  presbyterum  ejus  obsequio  deputavit,  ne  custodum 
calliditas  Latina  posset  oonfabulatione  deludi." 

*  This  comes  from  Orderic  (683  D),  who  has  some  curious  details ;  "  Do- 
mini sanctas  imagines  cum  crucibus,  et  sanctarum  scrinia  reliquiarum,  ad 
terram  deposuit,  et  portas  basilicarum  spinis  obturavit.**  The  biographer 
of  the  Bishops  mentions  only  the  thorns,  and  he  seems  to  imply  that  only 
Le  Mans  and  its  suburbs  were  thus  treated ;  '*  Matris  eodesiaD  omniumque 
ejuadem  dvitatis  vel  suburbii  eoolesiarum  januas." 
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CHAP.  VI.  on  the  restoration  of  whatever  had  been  taken  fi*om 
him.^  All  this  is  possible ;  but  the  more  definite  state- 
ment that  Howel  was  kept  in  ward  till  Hugh  came 
shows  that  his  captivity  was  a  matter  of  policy,  and  that 
he  was  set  free  as  soon  as  it  seemed  that  no  object  could 
be  gained  by  prolonging  it. 
Hugh  Meanwhile  Hugh  was  on  the  road.     At  the  border 

Le  Mahs.    fortress  of  La  Chartre  he  was  met  by  the  magistrates  of 
Le  Mans — the  city  seems,  as  often  in  Cenomannian  his- 
tory, to  act  for  the  whole  county — who  swore  oaths  to 
him,  counting,  it  is  added,  their  former  oaths  to  Duke  Ro- 
Howel  flees  bert  for  nought.^  The  Bishop,  determined  not  to  acknow- 
ledge the   revolution,  fled  to   the  court  of  the  prince 
whom  he  did  acknowledge.     But  he  foimd  little  help 
Robert's     there.     The  idle  and  luxurious  Robert  seemed  not  to 
nessasto    care,  he  seemed  almost  to  rejoice,  that  so  noble  a  part 
his  loss.      ^£  j^  dominions  had  fallen  away  from  him.^     One  thing 
to  his         only  he  would  not  give  up ;  he  would  at  all  hazards  cleave 
ovw^^he     ^^  ^®  rights  over  the  Cenomannian  bishopric.     Robert 
bishopric,    bade  Howel  to  go  back  to  Le  Mans,  but  to  do  nothing 
which  could  be  taken  as  an  admission  of  Hugh  as  tem- 
poral lord  of  tiie  bishopric*     Howel  went  home,  and 
found  the  new  Count,  for  whatever  reason,  quartered  in 
the  episcopal  palace.     He  had  himself  to  live  in   the 

'  All  this  is  told  at  some  length.  Vet.  An.  291.  "Hellas,  pcenitentia 
diictas,  pontificisqne  genibos  provolutus,  veniam  precabatur." 

'  Vit.  An.  292.  *'  Cum  esset  apud  castrum  quod  Career  dicitur,  oocurrerunt 
ei  proceres  civitatis,  sacramenta  fidelitatis  quse  Boberto  comiti  promiserant 
pro  nihilo  reputantes." 

'  lb.  "  Rotbertus  ultra  modum  inertioe  et  voluptati  deditus,  nihil  dignum 
ratione  respondens,  quse  Cenomannenses  fecerant,  pro  eo  quod  inepto  honiini 
nimis  onerosi  viderentur,  non  multum  sibi  diHplicuisse  monstravit."  This 
is  important,  now  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  saddle  Orderic  with  the  inven- 
tion of  the  received  character  of  Robert. 

*  lb.  '*  Non  curare  videbatur,  nisi  ut  episcopatus  tantum  in  ejus  dominio 
remaneret.  Unde  praecepit  episcopo  ut  ad  ecolesiam  quidem  reverteretur, 
de  episcopatu  vero  nullatenus  Hugoni  marchisio  responderet."  On  the 
advowson  of  the  see  of  Le  Mans,  see  N.  C.  vol.  ilL  p.  194 ;  vol.  iv.  p.  544. 
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abbey  of  Saint  Vincent,  just  outside  the  city.    A' long  ohap.tl 
dispute  followed  between  the  Breton  Bishop  and  the  P^*« 

\  ^  between 

Italian  Count,  and  then  came  a  still  fiercer  dispute  be-  Hugh  and 
tween  the  Bishop  and  a  party  in  his  own  Chapter.    One 
or  two  points  are  of  constitutional  interest,  and  remind 
us  of  questions  which  we  have  just  before  heard  of  in 
our  own  land.    The  Count  called  on  Howel  to  acknow-  Howel 

refniee  to 

ledge  himself  as  his  feudal  superior  for  the  temporalities  acknow- 
of  the  bishopric*  He  refused  and  left  the  city,  on^J^^ 
which  Hugh  seized  the  temporalities  of  the  bishopric.  odvocatu»» 

Worse  even  than  the  Count  were  the  Bishop's  clerical  Howel 

« •  • 

enemies,  one  Hilgot  at  their  head.    By  a  cruel  subtlety  cbi^ytar. 
ihey  had  persuaded  him  to  appoint  as  Dean  a  mere  boy 
from  his  own  land,  Geoffrey  by  name,  of  the  a«e  of 
twelve  years  only — so  it  is  said.   Now  they  turned  about,  IKipntee 
found  fault  with  the  appointment,  and  set  up  an  anti-  deanevy. 
dean  of  their  own.^  The  Bishop  crossed  over  to  England  Howel 
for  help,  and,  strange  to  say,  he  found  a  friend  in  the  ^:^. 
King.^  But  meanwhile  all  kinds  of  wrongs  were  done  to 

*  Vet.  Ana,  292.  "  Comes  male  ingenio  epiacopum  circamvenire  cupiene, 
postulabat  nt  ab  ipso  donum  episcopatus  acciperet/*  That  is,  Howel  is  to  do 
homage  to  the  new  prince,  much  as  Henry  the  First,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  later 
chapter,  demanded  the  homage  of  Ansehn.  HoweFs  objection  seems  simply 
to  be  that  Robert  was  the  lawful  lord,  not  that  it  was  unlawful  to  accept 
the  benefice  from  any  temporal  lord. 

'  The  troubles  of  the  Bishop  are  set  forth  at  length  by  his  biographer 
(Vet.  An.  292  et  seqq.).  This  device  of  his  enemies  in  the  Chapter  was 
the  cruellest  of  all.  Fiuding  no  fault  in  him,  but  wishing  that  some  fault 
should  be  found,  *'  nub  specie  verse  amicitis  persuaserunt  ei  ut  fraterculum 
duodennem  qui  necdum  perfecte  litterarum  elemeota  didicerat,  in  ejus  [de- 
cani]  loco  oonstitueret,  et  contra  ecclesiastica^  instituta  inductum  pruden- 
tibus  puerulum  senioribus  anteferret."  Geoffrey  was  a  Breton,  brother 
of  Judicail — the  name  familiar  in  so  many  spellings — Bishop  of  Saint  Malo. 
See  Ord.  Vit.  770  C.  There  was  much  disputing  between  him  and  the 
other  candidate  for  the  deanery.  This  was  Gervase,  nephew  of  the  former 
Bbhop  Gervase  (see  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  193),  who  had  on  his  side  the  memory 
of  his  uncle,  and  the  special  favour  of  bis  brothers  with  Count  Hugh  (**  quia 
fratres  ejus  eo  tempore  nimia  familiaritate  prinoipis  uterentur**). 

'  Vet.  An.  294.  *' Ad  regem  Anglorum  se  contulit,  ejusque  liberalitate 
levamen  maximum  suse  persecutionis  aocepit.** 
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CHAP.  VI.  Jiis  people,  even  to  branding  an  innocent  boy  in  the 

{sice}    At  last  a  reconciliation  between  the  Count  and 

the  Bishop  was  brought  about,  partly  because  of  the 

turn  taken  by  public  feeling.     Saint  Julian's,  in  the 

absence  of  its  chief  pastor,  was  forsaken,  while  crowds 

flocked  to  keep  the  feasts  of  the  Church  at  the  Bishop's 

monastic  retreat.    This  was  at  the  priory  of  Solemes, 

near  Sabl^  lying  south-west  of  the  city,  towards  the 

Return  of  Angevin  border.^    At  last  tiie  prelate  came  back  amidst 

JimeVs,     universal  joy,  and  the  Count  made  good  all  wrongs  and 

'^°-         losses  that  he  had  undergone.^ 

Unpopu-         But  happier  days  were  to  come  for  the  Bishop  and  the 

Hugh.        people  of  Maine.     It  was  not  only  to  Howel  and  his 

clergy  that  the  Italian  Count  had  made  himself  hateful. 

He  had  none  of  the  qualities  which  were  needed  in  the 

ruler  of  a  high-spirited  people  in  a  time  of  danger.    Idle, 

timid,  weak  of  purpose,  he  had  no  power  among  the 

men  over  whom  he  was  set ;  and  he  had  not,  as  seems 

to  have  been  hoped  for,  brought  with  him  any  store  of 

money  from  the  south.*     His  wife,  a  daughter  of  Robert 

Wiscard,  a  woman  of  a  lofty  spirit,  was  too  much  for  him. 

He  put  her  away,,  and  was  excommunicated  by  Pope 

Urban  for  so  doing.^   Despised  of  all  men,  he  was  think- 

Febniary.  ing  of  flight.®     It  was  now  moreover  the  moment  when 
1091. 

'  The  story  is  told  in  Vet.  An.  294.  Howel  stayed  four  months  in  Eng- 
land ;  ib.  295. 

«  Ib.  297. 

^  A  great  number  of  grants  and  privileges  are  reckoned  up  in  Vet.  An. 
298.  Among  them  several  exemptions  were  granted  to  the  episcopal  lordship 
of  Coulaines,  a  place  of  which  we  shall  hear  again. 

*  According  to  Orderic  (684  A)  the  people  of  Maine  found  him  "  divitiis 
et  senBu  et  virtute  inopem."  The  Biographer  (299)  calls  him  *'  propter  in- 
constantiam  suam  bonis  omnibus  infestus,**  and  says  that  he  went  away, 
*'  omnibus  quae  habere  poterat  in  pecuniam  redactis." 

»  Ord.  Vit.  684  A. 

*  Orderic  (u.  s.)  graphically  sets  forth  the  fears  of  one  who  was  "  inscius 
inter  gnaros  et  timidus  inter  animosos  milites  consul  constitutus."     He  and 
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the  N(»inftn  power  had  again  become  specially  danger* 

OUB  to  Maine.    The  sons  of  the  great  William,  lately  at  Danger 

variance,  were  now  reconciled,  and  the  subjugation  of 

Maine  was  one  of  the  terms  of  their  agreement.^     Helias 

saw  his  opportunity.    He  set  forth  the  dangers  of  the 

land  to  his  cousin.    Hugh  said  that  he  wished  to  sell 

his  ooimty  and  be  off.^      Helias  argued  that,  in  that 

case,  he  ought  to  sell  it  to  no  one  but  himself.    He  set 

forth  his  right  by  birth;  he  said  that  it  was  no  easy 

place  that  he  was  seeking.    But  his  just  rights  and  a 

love  for  the  freedom'  of  the  land  called  him  to  it,  and  he 

trusted  that  God  would  help  him  in  his  post  of  danger.' 

A  bargain  was  soon  struck.    For  a  sum  of  ten  thousand  HdiMbnji 

Cenomannian  shillings    Hugh  agreed    to    abdicate  in      ^     ^* 

favour  of  his  cousin.    The  coronet  of  Maine  passed  from 

the  son  of  Gersendis  to  tiie  son  of  Paula.    Hugh  went 

back  into  Italy  with  his  money,  and  Helias  was  received 

without  opposition  as  Count  of  Maine.^ 

The  reign  of  Helias  over  Le  Mans  and  Maine  lasted  Fint  reign 
for  about  twenty  years,  with  a  break  of  three  years  1091-1098. 
of  warfare  of  which  we  shall  presently  have  to  speak. 
First  came  a  time  of  seven  or  eight  years,  during  which 
the  Cenomannian  people  might  indeed  be  objects  of  envy 
to  the  people  either  of  Normandy  or  of  England.  The  new 

his  countrymen  are  '*  Allobroges,"  which  seems  odd ;  the  men  of  Maine  are 
"  Cisalpini." 

^  Ord.  Yit.  684  A.  See  vol.  i.  p.  277.  According  to  Helias  or  Orderic,  the 
reconciled  princes  could  muster  a  hundred  thousand  men.  It  was,  so  Helias 
is  made  to  think,  chiefly  for  the  conquest  of  Maine  that  Rnfiis  had  crossed 
the  sea. 

•  Ord.  Vit.  u.  s. 

'  lb.  **  Me  quoque  libertatis  amor  nihilominus  stimulat,  et  hereditatis 
avitse  rectitude  dimicandi  pro  ilia  fiduciam  in  Deo  mihi  suppeditat." 

*  Both  Orderic  and  the  Biographer  record  the  sale;  the  Biographer 
throws  some  doubt  on  its  validity;  "Heliee  cognate  suo  ipsam  civi- 
tatera  totumque  comitatum,  quantum  in  ipto  er€U,  vendidit.**  Orderic 
names  the  price. 
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cfHAP.  VI.  prince,  by  every  account  of  his  actions,  showed  himself 
His  strong  ^^j^^  model  of  a  ruler  of  those  timed.     He  did  justice  and 

and  just  ^  *' 

rule.  made  peace ;  as  fSeir  as  a  prince  of  those  days  could  do 

so,  he  sheltered  the  weak  from  the  oppressions  of  the 
strong.^  His  personal  piety  was  not  lessened,  nor  was  his 
devotion  to  the  Church  less  zealous,  now  that  the  eccle- 
His  friend-  siastical  power  was  no  longer  a  political  enemy.     Strong 
Hower      ill  the  friendship  of  his  late  gaoler,  Bishop  Howel  could 
rule  his  diocese  in  peace,  and  could  carry  on  his  works 
of  building,  both  in  the  city  itself  and  in  his  neighbouring 
PeAoeof     lordship  of  Coulaines.^     And  these  happy  years  were 
years  of  peace  without  as  well  as  within.     The  rule  of 
Helias  was  undisputed ;  Maine  saw  neither  revolt  within 
her  own  borders  nor  invasion  trom.  any  power  beyond 
them.    Whatever  designs  either  Robert  or  William  may 
have  cherished  against  the  independence  of  Maine,  those 
designs  did  not    for  the    present  take    the  shape  of 
any  overt  act.     Robert  seems  to  have  done  absolutely 
nothing  ;  the  first  signs  of  impending  evil  showed  them- 
1096.     selves  soon  after  William's  acquisition  of  Normandy ;  but 
there  was  no  open  warfare  for  two  years  longer. 
Translation      In  these  times  of  exceptional  quiet  there  is  little  to 
Julian.       record  beyond  ecclesiastical  ceremonies.    It  was  a  bright 
J^bepi;,  jg^y  ^^  j^Q  Mans  when  Bishop  Howel  was  able  to  trans- 
late the  body  of  the  venerated  patron  of  the  city  to  the 
place  of  honour  in  his  new  building.^    That  was  the 
time  when  Anselm,  already  enthroned,  was  waiting  for 
consecration,  and  when  Malcolm  had  turned  away  from 
Gloucester  to  plan  his  last  invasion  of  Northumberland.* 

^  Ord.  Vit.  684  D.  "  Hie  in  aocepta  potestate  viam  suam  multum  emen- 
davit,  et  multiplici  yirtute  floruit.  Glerum  et  ecclesiam  Dei  laudabiliter 
honoravit,  et  missis  servitioque  Dei  quotidie  ferventer  interfuit.  Subjectis 
ffiquitatem  servavit  paoemque  pauperibus  pro  posse  «tto  tenuit."  He  comes 
in  again  for  the  like  praise  in  768  D,  and  more  fully  in  769  D. 

'  His  works  are  described  by  tlie  Biographer,  Vet.  An.  299,  300. 

'  Vet.  An.  299.  *  See  above,  p.  15,  and  vol,  i.  p.  2^7. 
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In  these  years  too  Howel  mast  have  finished  the  two  ohaf.vi. 
stately  towers  of  Saint  Julian's  minster,  of  which  we  shall 
before  long  have  a  tale  to  telL    But  Le  Mans  presently 
saw  a  greater  day  than  all,  as  it  seemed  at  least  in 
the  eyes  of  the  biographer  of  her  bishops.     After  theViaitof 
days  of  Fiacenza  and  Clermont,  Pope  Urban  honoured  urbLi  to 
the  Cenomannian  city  with  his  presence.     For  three  ^^^JjJ^JJ^ 
days  the  sovereign  Pontiff  was  the  guest  of  Howel,  and  w  Deoem- 
we  are  told  that,  though  it  was  a  year  of  scarceness, 
yet  the  Bishop  of  Le  Mans  was  able  to  entertain  the 
Pope  and  his  following  right  bountifully.^    Howel,  it  is 
said,  appeared   among  his  fellow-bishops  conspicuous 
for  the  gifts  of  both  mind  and  body.    Men  rejoiced  with 
him  on  the  happiness  of  receiving  such  a  guest,  and 
deemed  from  his  health  and  vigour  that  he  might  long 
enjoy  his  honours.^    Before  long  he  fell  sick,  and  hisSiokne«or 
sickness  was  unto  death,  although  his  end  did  not  come  1095-1097. 
till  nearly  two  years  after  the  preaching  at  Clermont. 
The  visit  of  Urban,  the  death  of  Howel,  led  to  important 
events  in  the  history  of  Maine. 

The  preaching  of  the  crusade,  above  all  the  presence, 
and  doubtless  the  preaching,  of  the  crusading  Pope  in 
his  own  city,  stirred  up  the  same  impulse  in  the  heart 
of  Helias  which  was  stirred  up  in  the  hearts  of  so  many 
other  men  of  his  day.    Young  and  strong,  devout  and  Helia* 
vaUant,  he  would  go  and  %ht  to  win  back  the  sepulchre  ^."" 
of  his  Lord  from  the  misbelievers  and  to  deliver  his  ^^5-io9^« 
Christian  brethren  in  other  lands  from  their  cruel  bond- 
age.   By  the  coimsel  of  the  Pope,  the  Count  of  Maine 

^  Vet.  An.  301.  "  £i  [papse]  cum  omni  comitatu  suo  per  triduum  ciincta 
necesBaria  hilariter  et  abundantiaaime  ministrayit,  quam?i8  eodem  anno 
non  solum  amionse,  sed  et  omnium  quae  ad  cibum  pertinent,  maximum  con- 
stet  ^Bxstitisse  defectum.**  The  Biographer  is  naturally  eloquent  on  the 
Pope*8  visit. 

*  He  appeared  (Vet.  An.  ib.)  "  fade  hilaris,  colore  yividuB,  ingenio  per* 
■picaz,  cibo  et  potu  aobrius,  membrisque  omnibuB  IncolumiB." 
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cHAF.  VI.  took  the  cross,  and  made  ready  to  go  on  the  armed 
pilgrimage    along    with    his  neighbours,  with    Robert 

Estimate     of  Normandy  and  Stephen  of  Chartres.^     Our  feeling 

action.  perhaps  is  that  Helias,  like  Saint  Lewis,  had  a  stronger 
call  to  stay  at  home  than  to  go  on  the  crusade.  A  cer- 
tain part  of  mankind,  a  small  part  certainly,  but  that 
part  among  which  his  immediate  duty  lay,  was  peaceful 
and  happy  under  his  rule  as  they  were  not  likely  to  be 
under  the  rule  of  any  other.  Could  it  be  right,  we  might 
argue,  for  him  to  leave  a  work  which  none  could  do  but 
himself,  a  work  which  he  had  taken  on  his  shoulders  of 
his  own  free  will,  for  another  work,  however  noble, 
which  others  could  do  as  well  as  himself?  Let  Robert 
go  and  win  honour  abroad  instead  of  dishonour  at  home. 
Normandy  was  in  such  a  case  that  the  coming  even  of 
Rufus  was  a  happy  change.  Let  Stephen  of  Chartres 
go;  he  left  his  royal-hearted  Adela  behind  him.  Let 
King  Philip  go,  if  he  could  go ;  his  son  Lewis  would  rule 
his  realm  far  better  than  he.  But  let  Helias  stay,  and 
keep  for  his  land  and  city  that  well-being  which  he 

Sigradand  had  given  and  which  another  might  take  away.  An 
>8tein.  ^.g^ment  nearly  the  same  as  this  was  actually  pressed 
on  the  crusading  Sigurd  by  his  stay-at-home  brother 
Eystein.  While  Sigurd  was  warring  far  away,  Eystein 
had  done  a  great  deal  of  good  to  his  own  people  in 
Norway .2  But  there  are  moments  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, moments  when  all  has  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  great 
cause,  when  arguments  like  these,  so  sound  against 
ordinary  warfare,  sound  above  all  against  the  utterly 
purposeless  warfare  of  those  days,  cannot  be  listened 
to.     If  Western  Christendom  was  to  arm  for  a  crusade, 

*  Orderic  (769  A)  makes  Helias  aay,  "  Consilio  papa?  crucem  Domini  pro 
servitio  ejus  accepi."  He  does  not  mention  the  visit  of  Urban  to  Le  Mans, 
nor  does  the  Biographer  mention  the  crusading  vow  of  Helias ;  but  the  two 
accounts  fit  in  together. 

^  See  their  dialogue  in  Laing,  ill.  178. 
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it  was  well  that  that  crusade  should  be  headed  by  the  chap.  vi. 
noblest  men  in  Western  Christendom.     The  work  would  ^1|^«^ 
not  be  done,  if  it  were  only  left  to  lower  souls.      If  of  the 
Godfrey  was  to  march,  it  was  fit  that  Helias  should  march 
beside  him.     Godfrey  went ;  Helias  did  not  go.    He  had 
now  a  neighbour  who  made  it  vain  for  him  to  think  of 
leaving  his  own  land  in  jeopardy,  even  to  carry  out  his 
promise  to  Pope  Urban  and  to  go  on  the  holy  war. 

The  bargain  between  William  and  Robert  had  just  been  Williftm  in 
struck.  The  two  brothers  were  together  at  Rouen.  Robert  Ai^gTcoi 
was  about  to  set  out  for  Jerusalem ;  William  had  come  to  ^^' 
take  possession  of  Normandy.     It  would  have  been  the 
height  of  rashness  for  Helias  to  join  in  the  enterprise  of 
Robert,  unless  he  could  make  his  county  safe  during  his 
absence  against  any  aggi*ession  on  the  part  of  William. 
According  to  Norman  doctrines,  Maine  was  simply  a  re-  Danger  to 
bellious  province.    Robert  had  done  nothing  to  stop  the    *"'*" 
rebellion,  but  he  had  never  acknowledged  either  Hugh  or 
Helias  as  lawful  Prince  of  the  Cenomannians.    Where 
Robert  had  done  nothing,  William  would  be  likely  to  act 
with  vigour.     The  claims  which  Robert  had  simply  not 
acknowledged  William    might  be  inclined   to   dispute 
with  the  sword.     It  was  therefore  of  the  utmost  mo-  importance 
ment  for  the  Count  of  Maine  to  secure  the  friendship,  neutrS^ 
or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  the  new  ruler  of  Normandy. 
Helias  doubtless  knew  that,  if  William  bound  himself 
by  his  knightly  promise,  that  promise  would  be  faith- 
fully kept,  and  he  perhaps  hoped  that  towards  one  who 
was  bound  on  a  holy  errand,  an  errand  during  which  he 
would  be  harmless  and  powerless  as  far  as  Maine  and 
Normandy  were  concerned,  the  chivalrous  king  might  be 
disposed  to  pledge  such  a  promise.   He  therefore  went  to 
Rouen,  and  sought  inter\dews  with  both  brothers.     He  Helias  and 
first  took  counsel  with  the  Duke.^   Robert,  we  know,  could 

*  Orderic  (769  A)  describes  the  agreement  between  William  and  Robert, 
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CHAP.  VI.  give  counsel  to  others,^  and  he  had  no  temptation  at 

HetifkB  and  this  moment  to  give  unfriendly  counsel  to  Helias.     By 

his  advice,  the  Count  of  Maine  went  to  the  King;  he 

He  pro-      addressed  him  reverently,  and,  if  his  words  be  rightly 

himself       reported,  acknowledged  himself  his  vassal.     So  to  do 

vassal    ^   ^^  ^^  degradation,  and   the  acknowledgement  might 

turn  the  Kings  heart  towards  him.     He  set  forth  his 

purpose  of  going  to  the  crusade ;  he  said  that  he  wished 

Answer  of  to  go  as  the  King's  friend  and  in   his   peace.^    Then 

hedemands  Rufus   burst  forth  in  a  characteristic  strain.     Helias 

^Bi^e^  may  go  whither  he  thinks  good;    but    let   him   give 

up  the  city  and  county  of  Maine ;  whatever  his  father 

held  it  was    William's    will    to    hold    also.^      Helias 

answers  that  he  holds  his  county  by  lawful  inheritance 

from  his  forefathers,  and  that  he  hopes  by  God's  help 

to  hand  it  on  to  his  children.     But  if  the  King  has  a 

mind  to  try  the  question  in  a  peaceful  pleading,  he  is 

ready  to  maintain  his  right  before  kings,  counts,  and 

bishops,  and  to  abide  by  their  judgement.*     Rufus  tells 

him  that  he  will  plead  against  him  with  swords  and 

Challenge   spears  and  countless  arrows.*     Then  Helias  spoke  his 

of  HeUas.      ^  ^ 

and  the  payment  of  the  pledge-money  (see  vol.  i.  p.  559).  Then  he  adds  ; 
**  Helias  comes  ad  curiam  regis  Kothomagum  venit.  Qui  postquam  diu  cum 
duce  consiliatus  fuit,  ad  regem  accessit." 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  175,  30a. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  769  A.  "  Domine  mi  rex  ....  amicitiam,  ut  vester  fidelU, 
vestram  deposco,  et  hoc  iter  cum  pace  vestra  inire  cupio. 

'  lb.  "Quo  vis  vade;  sed  Cenomannicam  urbem  cum  to  to  comitatu 
mihi  dimitte,  quia  quidquid  pater  mens  habuit  volo  habere." 

*  lb.  769  B.  "Si  pladtare  vis,  judicium  gratanter  subibo,  et  pa« 
trium  jus,  secundum  examen  r^um,  comitumque  et  episcoporum,  perdam 
aut  tenebo."  I  cannot  see  with  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (iv.  633)  that  this 
proposal  "  indicates  that  Helias  assumed  the  existence  of  a  High  Ck>urt  of 
Peers,  possessing  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Capetian  monarchy — that 
realm  to  which  the  name  of  France  can  scarcely  yet  be  given."  Surely 
Helias  simply  means  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  u.  s.  "  Ensibus  et  lanceis  innumerisque  missilibus  tecimi 
placitabo." 
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solemn  challenge.    He  had  wished  to  fight  against  the  chap.  vi. 
heathen  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  but  he  had  found  the     ' 
enemies  of  Christ  nearer  to  his  own  doors.    The  county 
which  he  held  was  his  by  the  gift  of  God;^  he  would 
not  lightly  give  it  up,  nor  leave  his  people  to  the  wolves 
as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.     Let  the  King  and  all  his 
nobles  hear. '  He  bore  the  cross  of  a  pilgrim ;  that  cross 
he  would  not  lay  aside ;  he  would  bear  it  on  his  shield, 
on  his  helmet,  on  the  saddle  and  bridle  of  his  horse. 
Under  the  protection  of  that  sign  he  would  go  forth  to 
defend  himself  against  all  who  might  attack  him,  that 
all  might  know  that  those  who  were  fighting  against  him 
were  fighting  against  a  warrior  of  the  cross.     He  trusted 
in  Him  who  ruled  the  world  and  who  knew  the  secrets 
of  his, heart,  that  a  day  would  come  when  he  would  be 
able  to  discharge  his  vow  according  to  the  letter.^     The  Ruftu  lets 
Red  King  bade    him    go    whither  he    would   and   do^^^^^ 
what  he  would;  he  had  no  mind  to  fight  against  cru- ^®^*'"'®' 
saders,  but   he  would  have   the  city  which  his  father 
had  once  won.^     Let  Helias  get  together  workmen  to 
repair  his  broken  walls.*     He  would  presently  visit  the 
citizens  of  Le  Mans,  and  would  show  himself  before  their 
gates  with  a  hundred  thousand  pennoned  lances.*     He 
would  send  cars  drawn  by  oxen,  and  laden  with  arrows 
and  javelins.      But   before  the   oxen  could   reach    Le 

^  Ord.  Vit.  769  C.  "  IpBe  mihi  Csenomannorum  prsepoeituram  dignatua 
est  commendare/*  The  Btrictly  feudal  language  is  worth  noticing;  but 
*'pnepositura"  is  an  odd  word  to  express  the  countship  of  Maine. 

*  I  give  the  substance  of  the  speech  in  Orderic,  769  B,  C. 

'  lb.  '*  Ego  contra  cruciferos  proeliari  nolo,  sed  urbem  quam  pater  meuB 
in  die  transitus  sui  nactus  erat  mihi  vendicabo." 

*  lb.  "Tu  igitur  dilapsos  aggeres  munitionum  iuarum  summopere 
repara,  et  ccementarios  lapidumque  csesores  lucri  cupidos  velociter 
aggrega,  vetustasque  neglectorum  niinas  murorum  utcumque  resarciendo 
refltaura." 

*  lb.  '*  Cinomannicos  enim  cives  quantocius  visitabo,  et  centum  milia 
lanceas  cum  vexillis  ante  portas  eis  demonstrabo ;  neo  tibi  sine  calumnia 
haereditatem  meam  indul<;ebo." 

VOL.  II.  P 
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OHAP.  VI.  Mans,  he  would  be  there  with  many  legions  of  armed 
men.^ 

Such  was  the  threatening  message  which  Hellas  was 
bidden  to  receive  as  the  most  certain  truth  and  to  go 
back  and  tell  his  accomplices — that  is,  we  may  under- 
Helias  stand,  his  faithful  subjects.  He  went  back  to  his 
ready  for  capital,  and  began  to  put  his  dominions  into  a  state  fit 
defence.  ^  withstand  an  attack.  But  as  yet  no  attack  came; 
delays  his   for  a  year  or  more  neither  king  nor  legions  nor  oxen 

attack.       y^QYG  seen  before  the  gates  of  Le  Mans.    William  was 
1096-1097.  °       ,  ,  .111 

busy  with  many  matters,  with  the  dispute  with  Anselm, 

with  the  Welsh  war,  with  the  affairs  of  Scotland.    We 

are  told,  characteristically  enough,  that  in  the  midst  of 

all  these   affaii:s   he  forgot  Maine  altogether.      Helias 

meanwhile  remained  in  actual  possession  of  the  county, 

not  attacked  or  disturbed  by  Rufus,   but  in  no  way 

acknowledged  by  him,  with  the  King's  threats  hanging 

over  him,  and  knowing  that  an  attack  might  come  at 

any  moment.    At  last  this   armed  neutrality  came  to 

an  end.     An  event  happened  which  called  the  King's 

mind  back  to  Cenomannian  affairs  in  a  manner  specially 

characteristic  of  Cenomannian  history. 

Affairs  Again,  as   so   often  in  our  story,  the   bishopric   of 

bishopric.    !•©  Maus   bccomes   the   centre   of  the   drama   and  the 
Death  of    subject  of  dispute  among  the  princes  of  the  world.     In 
July  29,     the  middle  of  the  summer,  shortly  before  the  council 
1097'         q{  Winchester,   Bishop   Howel   died,   seemingly  of  the 
same  sickness  which  had  come  upon  him  soon  after  the 
visit  of  Pope  Urban.     Helias,  like  Hugh,  deemed  him- 
self, as  the  reigning  Count,  to  be  the  temporal  lord  of 

'  Ord.  Yit.  769  G.  "  Currns  etiam  pilis  atque  sngittis  onustos  illuc  bobus 
pertrahi  faciam.  Sed  ego  ipse  cum  multis  l^onibus  armatorum  bubulcos 
alacriter  boantes  ad  portas  tuas  pnecedam.  Haec  verissime  credito  et  com- 
plicibus  tuis  edicito."  All  this  talk  is  at  least  very  characteristic  of  William 
Rufus. 
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the  bishopric,  and  he  at  once  nominated  to  the  vacant  crap.  yi. 

see.     His  choice  was  the  Dean  of  Saint  Julian's,  that  Helias 

same  Cxeoffrey  who  had  been  placed  by  Howel  in  the  Oeof&ey. 

deanery  in  his  childhood,  and  who,  if  the  dates  be  right, 

must  still  have  been  wonderfully  young  for  a  bishop.^ 

But  the  canons  of  Saint  Julian's  stood  upon  their  right  The  canoni 

of  free  election,  and  chose  a  man  of  greater  name,  their  midebert. 

Chancellor    and    Archdeacon,  the    famous    Hildebert.^ 

They  placed  him  at  once,  seemingly  against  his  own 

will,  on  the  episcopal  throne.®  At  first  Helias  was  wroth, 

and  was  minded  to  set  aside  this  direct  slight  to  his 

authority.     But  the  rights  of  the  Chapter  were  set  be-  Heliai 

fore  him,  and,  unlike  our  own  Confessor  under  less  pro-  election. 

vocation,  he  yielded,  and  accepted  the  election.*    The 

Dean,  deeming  himself  sure  of  the  bishopric,  had  made 

ready  a  great  feast ;  but  his  dainties  were  spread  and 

eaten  to  no  purpose.*    His  time  of  promotion  was  only 

deferred.     Fourteen  years  later,  Geoffrey  succeeded  Wil-  Geoffrey 

liam  the  Good  Soul  in  the  archbishopric  of  Rouen.     So  of  Rouen. 

nil. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  770  G.  "  Helias  comes  Goifiredum  Britonem,  decanum  eju»- 
dem  ecclesise,  ad  episcopatum  elegit."     See  above,  p.  30i. 

'  Yet.  An.  303.  *'  A  domno  Hoello  yenerabilis  memorise  episcopo  Ceno- 
mamienais  ecclesise  scholamm  magister  et  archidiaconus  fitctas."  He  was 
''ex  Lavarzinensi  castro,  mediocribus  quidem  sed  honestis  exortuR  paren- 
tibus."     On  hia  relations  to  Helias  see  Appendix  KK. 

■  Ord.  Vit.  770  C.  '*  Prseveniens  clerus  Hildebertum  de  Layarceio 
archil iiaconum  in  cathedra  pontiRcali  residere  compulit,  et  altae  vocis  cum 
jubibtione  tripudians  cantavit  Te  Deum  laudamus,  et  cetera  quae  usus  in 
electione  prsesulis  exposcit  ecclesiasticus."  An.  Vet.  303.  **  Post  disoessum 
ipsius  [Hoelli]  proper  scientise  et  honestatis  suss  meritum,  eommuni  cleri 
plthisque  ast^ensu  in  ejuH  loco  substitutus  est." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  u.  8.  ••  Quod  Helias  ut  comperiit,  valde  iratus  redstere  voluit. 
Sed  clericis  dicentibus  illi,  Electionem  tuam  eccleniastics  prseferre  non  debes 
electioni,  revet  itus,  quia  Deum  timebat,  siluit  et,  ne  letale  in  membris 
ecclesise  scLisma  fieret,  canonicis  consensit."  For  Saint  Eadward^s  opposite 
conduct  in  the  like  case,  see  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 20. 

*  lb.  "Goiffredus  quippe  de  prssulatu  securus  erat,  jamque  copiosas 
dapes  pro  sublimatione  sui  prseparaverat.  Paratee  quidem  dapes  ab  avidis 
comessoribuB  absumptse  sunt.  Sed  ipsum  Cenomanni  episcopum  habere 
penitus  recusaverunt."     He  then  mentions  his  promotion  to  Kouen. 

P  2 
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CHAP.  VI.  his  now  more   successful    competitor  was    not    fated 
Hildebert   always  to  remain  in  the  second  rank  of  prelacy.     One 

Siflhop  of 

LeMans.    of  the  great  scholars  of  his   day,   renowned    for    his 
''^^-"'^- writings  both  in  prose  and  verse,  a  diligent  writer  of 
letters  and  thereby  one  of  the  authorities  for  our  his- 
tory, a  builder,  a  reformer,  an  enemy  of  heresy  who 
could  yet  deal  gently  with  the  heretic,^  a  model  in 
short,  we  are  told,  of  every  episcopal  virtue,  Hildebert 
ruled  the  church  of  Le  Mans  for  more  than  twenty-nine 
Apchbiahop  years,  and  then  for  the  last  nine  years  of  his  long  life 
1126-1134.  was  removed  to  the  metropolitan  throne  of  Tours.^ 

All  the  elements  of  the  Cenomannian  state,  prince, 
clergy,  and  people,  had  joined  in  the  elevation  of  Hilde- 
bert.    But  there  was  one  to  whom  any  free  election  or 
nomination  by  any  of  the  local  powers  was  in  its  own 
CUima  of    nature  distasteful.    It  was  perhaps  because  their  claim 
man  Dukeft  was  very  doubtful  that  the  princes  of  the  Norman  house 
uX)^rfc    c^^^®  ynih  such  special  obstinacy  to  their  rights  over 
the  temporalities  of  the  see  of  Le  Mans.     The  bishopric 
was  the  one  thing  in  Maine  which  even  the  careless 
Robert  cared  about.^    And  to  William  Rufus,  who  so 
deeply  cherished  his  father  s  memory,  it  would  seem  a 
crowning  indignity  that  a  bishop  appointed  by  his  father, 
a  special  and  loyal  friend  of  his  father,  should  be  suc- 
ceeded by  any  one,  whether  the  choice  of  count,  chapter, 

^  The  stoiy  of  Hildebert*8  dealings  with  the  heretic  Henry  are  told  at 
large  by  the  Biographer,  312  et  seqq.  See  also  Milman,  Latin  Christianity, 
iv.  176. 

^  Vet.  An.  326.  He  became  Archbishop,  "concedente  Ludovico  rege 
Francorum,  Cenomannensibus  et  Turonensibus  clericia  et  populis  devotum 
pnebentibus  assensum."  The  King  therefore  kept  at  Tours  the  right  of 
advowson  which  he  had  lost  at  Le  Mans.  But  had  Hildebert,  like  Anselm 
(see  vol.  i.  pp.  397,  404),  to  get  leave  from  his  church  to  go  away,  or  had 
Cenomannian  electors  any  share  in  choosing  the  Metropolitan  ?  Orderic 
(770  D)  says  that  he  was  chosen  "a  dero  et  popnlo/*  seemingly  of  Tours, 
and  *'  nutu  Dei."  He  does  not  mention  any  action  on  the  part  of  Le  Mans. 

*  See  above,  p.  200. 
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or  commune^  in  whose  election  he  himself  had  no  share,   chap.  vi. 
When  the  King  heard  of  the  election  of  Hildebert,  he  Anger  of 
was  very  wroth.    He  forbade  his  consecration,  seemingly  theeleddcn 
under  threats  of  open  war.^     Hildebert  was  consecrated  ?^^^®* 
none  the  less,  and  the  war  which  Rufus  had  hitherto 
planned  in  his  heart,  broke  out  in  action.* 

When  William  crossed  the    sea   in    the  November  wmiam  in 
following  the  election  of  Hildebert,  we  may  believe  that  No\^ber* 
the  wrong  which  he  held  to  have  been  done  to  him  ^®97- 
in  the  matter  of  that  election  was   in  his  mind  as  a 
secondary  cause  of  action,  along  with  his  demand  of  the 
Vexin  from  the  King  of  the  French.     He  came  for  war  His  deeignR 
with  France ;  he  was  ready  for  war  with  Maine  also.  °^       ^' 
But  we  do  not  hear  of  any  actual  military  operations 
till  the   next   year   had   begun.      And,  when  warfare 
began,  it  was  at  first  warfare  carried  on,  just  as  often 
happened  in  Wales  and  even  in  Scotland,  by  the  King's 
licence  indeed,  but  not  by  the  King  himself.    The  imme- 
diate danger  lay  on  the  side  of  the  county  which  was 
threatened  by  the  constant  enemy  of  Maine  and  of  He- 
lias,  Robert  of  Belleme.     From  him  came  the  first  acts  Robert  of 
of  warfare.     It  was  against  him  that  Helias  now  found  Attacks^ 
it  needful  to  strengthen  his  castle  of  Dangeul.^     This  ^^®' 
point  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Ballon,  at  only  a  few  miles*  .vtreiigthena 
distance.     The  castle  stands  on  a  height  nearly  equal  to  ^^^  castle 
that  of  Ballon,  though  Dangeul  does  not  take  the  same  itspodtion. 

'  Vet.  An.  305.  "  £0  tempore  inter  regcm  Anglorum  et  Heliam  comitem 
bellum  gravissimum  exortum  est,  pro  eo  scilicet  quod  idem  rex  Cenoman- 
nensem  episcopatum  calumnialatur  [cf.  N.  G.  vol.  iii.  p.  194]*  ideoque 
ordinatioui  episcopi  moliebatur  obsistere." 

^  lb.  *'  Cum  eum  ordinatum  audisset^  inimicitiarum  quae  dudum  mente 
conceperat  manifestis  bellorum  incursibus  patefecit."  He  gives  no  details 
of  the  war  till  the  capture  of  Helias. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  770  A.  "Helias  castrum  apud  Dangeolum  contra  Rod* 
bertum  Talavacium  firmavit,  ibique  satellites  sues  ad  defensandos  incolas 
terrse  su£  coUocavit." 
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CHAP.  Ti.  marked  form  of  a  promontory,  but  rather  stands  on  the 

edge  of  a  wide  expanse  of  high  ground  sinking  by  stages 

down  to  the  plain  below.      The   fortress  has  wholly 

vanished ;  but  its  site  may  be  traced  within  the  grounds 

of  the  modem  chdteau  which  has  taken  its  place,  and 

which  represents,  in  a  figure,  the  stronghold  of  Heliaa. 

The  view  which  the  spot  commands  shows  how  well  the 

site  was  chosen.     The  eye  ranges  as  far  as  the  height  of 

Sill^le-Guillaume  on  one  side,  as  far  as  the  Norman 

Chaumont  on  the  other.     Dangeul  stood  right  in  the 

way  of  an  advance  of  the  arch-enemy,  whether  from  his 

own  home  at  BellSme  or  from  any  of  his  Norman  or 

Cenomannian  fortresses. 

GeogTft-  The  war  of  Maine  is  largely  a  war  between  Helias  and 

chAraoter    Robert  of  Bellfime.     This  gives  the  war  its  special  geo- 

wa^'^"'*  graphical  character.     The  immediate  possessions  of  He- 

chiefly with  lias  lay  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county;  the 

Robert  of 

Belldme.  fortresses  of  the  enemy  threatened  him  from  the  north- 
east. The  capital  lay  between  them.  The  result  is  that 
the  seat  of  war  is  confined  to  the  eastern  part  of  Maine, 
the  modern  department  of  Sarthe,  and  that  Le  Mans 
itself  is  its  special  centre.  Of  western  Maine,  the  modem 
department  of  Mayenne,  we  hear  nothing.  There  is  no 
news  from  the  old  battle-field  of  Domfront,  Ambriferes, 
and  Mayenne  itself,  though  of  the  lord  of  Mayenne  we 
still  continue  to  hear.  There  is  nothing  this  time  to  tell 
of  Sainte-Susanne  or  of  Sill^le-Guillaume.^  The  war 
takes  up  such  an  area  as  is  natural  when  the  strife  is 
waged  mainly  for  the  city  of  Le  Mans,  when  it  is  waged 
between  the  lord  of  La  Flfeche  and  the  lord  of  Belleme. 
The  enemy  advances  from  Alenjon  and  Mamers ;  he  is 
checked  by  the  fortification  of  Dangeul. 
EfTects  of  The  occupation  of  this  last  strong  post  by  Helias  was 
tion*^"^*"  i^ot  without  effect.     He  did  not  indeed  win  back  any  of 

DangeuL 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  552,  65a. 
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the  castles  which  were  held  by  Robert  of  BellSme ;  but  ohap.  vi. 
the  garrison  of  Dangeul  kept  the  invader  in  check,  and 
hindered  him   from   carrying  his   accustomed   ravages 
through  the  whole  country.     This  move  of  Helias  seems 
even  to  have  convinced  Robert  that  the  conquest  of 
Maine  was  an  undertaking  too  great  for  his  own  un- 
assisted power.     In  January  he  went  to  the  King,  and  Robert  of 
stirred  him  up  to  a  direct  attack  on  Helias.     With  a  vitee  Uw"** 
lover  of  warfare  like  Robert  winter  went  for  nothinir ;  it  ?^"^' 

® '        January, 

would  be  just  the  time  to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise,  1098. 
while  they  were  not  expecting  any  attack.     The  King, 
we  are  told,  was  unwilling.     It  is  hard  to  understand 
why  this  should  be,  unless  he  was  too  busily  occupied 
with  the  war  in  the  Vexin.     He  was  ashamed  however 
— the  chivalrous  feeling  again  comes  in — to  shrink  from 
any  warlike  enterprise  which  was  proposed  to  him.^ 
The  King  and  the  Count  of  BellSme  set  forth ;  but  they  William 
found  the  Count  of  Maine  fully  their  match.     He  knew  l^,^ 
how  war  was  to  be  carried  on  in  his  own  land  against  Heiiaa. 
an  enemy  stronger  than  himself.     He  planted  detach-  Guerrilla 
ments  at  every  convenient  post ;  he  lined  the  hedges  and  Heliaa. 
defences  of  every  kind  with  men ;  he  guarded  the  pas- 
sages of  the  streams,  and  the  difficult  approaches  of  the 
woods.      Against  this  kind  of  skirmishing  wai*fare  the 
mighty  Rufus  and  all  his  knights  were  able  to  do  as 
little  as  they  were  able  to  do  against  the  light-armed 
Welsh.^     The  King  waxed  fiercer  than  ever  against  the 

*  Ord.  Vit.  770  A.  "Inde  praefatus  tyrannus,  quod  vicina  passim  de- 
populari  arva  non  posset,  contristatus  est.  Intempestivus  igitur  mense 
Januario  r^em  inquietavit."  Then  come:)  his  speech  ;  and  then,  **  invitus 
rex  pluribus  ex  Ctiusis  expeditionem  inchoavit,  sed  Rodberto  instigante  et 
pnwpera  pollicente,  differrc,  ne  ignavus  putaretur,  erubuit." 

'  lb.  **  Principalis  ordinatio  provinciales  competentibus  armaturis  munito« 
odscivit,  et  ad  transitus  aquanim  sepiumque  difiicilesque  aditus  silvarum 
in  hoBtes  coaptavit.  Tunc  rex  inimicis  nihil  nocere  potuit."  He  now  gives 
his  orders  to  Robert  of  Belldme,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  hira  personally  in 
Maine  till  after  the  capture  of  Helias. 
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CHAP.  VI.  men  of  Maine  and  their  Count ;  but  he  withdrew  his 

William  q^^  personal  presence,  betaking  himself  doubtless  to 

Maine.  the  other  seat  of  war. 

Robert  of  Meanwhile  Robert  of  Belleme  was  left  to  carry  on  the 

Selldme 

oontinuea  struggle  with  Helias.  He  was  ordered  by  Rufus  to 
the  war.  bring  together  as  large  a  force  as  he  could  in  his  own 
fortresses,  nor  did  the  King  forget  to  supply  him  with 
abundance  of  money  for  that  purpose.^  On  such  a 
bidding  as  this,  Robert  of  Belleme,  Robert  the  Devil  on 
Cenomannian  lips,  set  to  work  with  a  will  which  fully 
bore  out  his  surname.  He  built  new  fortresses,  he 
strengthened  the  old  ones  with  deep  ditches.^  He  had 
already  occupied  nine  castles,  besides  fortified  houses, 
Castles  on  Cenomannian  ground.'  The  list  is  given  as  Bleves, 
in  Maine.  Perray,  Mont-de-la-Nue,  Sadnes,  Saint  Remy-du-plain, 
Lurgon,  Alli&res,  Motte  de  Gauthier-le-Clincamp,  and 
Mamers.  All  these  lie  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
county,  the  part  immediately  threatened  from  Alen9on 
and  Belleme.  They  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  land 
between  the  Cenomannian  Ome  and  the  upper  course  of 
the  Sarthe  above  Alen^on,  lying  on  each  side,  north  and 
south,  of  the  great  forest  of  Perseigne.  The  h'ne  of  the 
Sarthe  from  Alen9on  to  Le  Mans  remained  untouched, 
while  Ballon  stood  as  the  advanced  guard  of  the  capital, 
and  Dangeul  was  a  yet  further  outpost  of  Helias,  in  the 
very  teeth  of  the  invader  from  Belleme.     Perray,  alone 

*  Ord.  Vit.  7  70  A.  "  Rex  . . .  rancore  stomachntus  ferocior  in  illos  exardt, 
et  Rodberto  ingentem  familiam  bellatorum  suis  in  municipiia  adunare  prsc- 
cepit,  et  copiosoB  pecunito  sumptus  erogavit,  unde  municipia  ejus  vallis  et 
muris  et  multiplicibus  zetis  undique  clauderentur  et  bellicosis  larga  uti- 
pendiariis  donativa  Inrgirentur." 

'  lb.  B.  *'Oppida  nova  condidit,  et  antiqua  prsecipitibus  fossis  cingens 
admodum  firmavit." 

'  lb.  "  Novem  in  illo  comitatu  habuit  castra,  id  est  Blevam  et  Perretum, 
Montem  de  Nube  et  Soonam,  Sanctum  Remigium  de  Planis,  et  Orticosam, 
Allerias  et  Motam  Galterii  de  Clincampo,  Mamerz,  et  alias  demos  firmas 
quamplurimas."    On  *'  domus  finne/*  see  N.  0.  toL  ii.  p.  625. 
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among  the  points  held  by  Robert,  stands  as  far  south  chap.  vi. 
as  the  lower  course  of  the  Ome. 

Several  of  the  castles  on  this  list  occupied  marked 
sites,  and  have  left  considerable  traces.  Mamers  and 
Bleves  were  strictly  border  fortresses,  points  which 
Robert  had  seized  just  within  the  Cenomannian  border ; 
the  others  were  more  advanced  points  in  the  heart  of 
the  Cenomannian  land.  Mamers,  with  its  streets  sloping  Mamere.  - 
down  to  the  young  Orne,  is  the  only  one  of  the  places  on 
our  list  which  is  now  at  all  a  considerable  town.  But 
the  only  signs  of  its  fortifications  which  are  to  be  seen 
are  found  in  the  names  of  its  streets,  which  suggest  the 
former  presence  of  a  fort  by  the  river  and  of  a  castle  on 
somewhat  higher  ground.  Mamers,  due  west  from  Bel- 
l^me,  may  well  have  been  Robert's  first  conquest,  and  its 
occupation  may  have  marked  his  first  advance  into  the 
dominions  of  his  neighbour.  But  he  must  also,  early  in 
his  career,  have  made  himself  master  of  Blfeves.  This  is  Bleves. 
a  point  which  has  no  natural  advantages  of  height,  but 
which,  standing  in  the  very  north-east  corner  of  Maine, 
separated  from  Perche  by  a  small  tributary  of  the  Sarthe, 
is  important  from  its  border  position  and  as  commanding 
a  bridge.  A  mound  which  once  stood  there  has  been 
levelled;  a  graceful  Renaiasance  house  near  its  site  is 
the  present  representative  of  the  castle ;  but  parts  of 
the  ditches  may  still  be  seen ;  the  church,  near  but  not 
within  the  enclosure,  contains  work  which  may  have 
been  looked  on  by  Hildebert  and  Helias,  and  ancient 
masonry  still  remains  at  the  manorial  mill.  Blfeves 
lies  north  of  the  forest  of  Perseigne ;  at  Allitres,  on  AlUferes. 
its  eastern  verge,  all  actual  traces  of  the  castle  have 
vanished;  but  the  church  again  contains  some  small 
parts  which  seem  contemporary  with  our  story,  and  the 
site  of  the  fortress  may  well  be  marked  by  the  modern 
chdteau  on  the  hill-side  commanding  a  wide  view  to 
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OHAP.  vi.  the  south.    But  more  speaking  witnesses  of  this  war 

may  be  seen  at  two  points  lying  south  of  the  forest  and 

directly  west  of  Mamers.     Saint  Remy,  distinguished  as 

Saint         Saint  Remy  du  Plain  from  a  namesake  to  the  south-east 

Remy-du- 

plain.  known  as  Saint  Remy  du  Mont^  stands,  not  indeed  in 
the  plain,  but  on  the  edge  of  the  high  ground.  It  com- 
mands an  extensive  view,  reaching  to  the  point  which 
bounds  most  of  the  views  in  northern  Maine,  the  butte 
Sadnes.  of  Chaumont.  A  site  of  the  like  kind,  but  with  a  less 
wide  prospect,  is  held  by  Saones  at  a  short  distance  to 
the  south,  hard  by  that  unusual  feature  in  these  lands, 
a  small  lake.  Saones  is  now  a  small  village,  but  it 
was  once  of  importance  enough  to  give  its  name  to  the 
surrounding  district  of  Saomoia  or  Sonnois,  In  both 
these  cases  the  castle-mound  rises  immediately  to  the 
west  of  the  church,  the  latter  at  Saint  Remy  being  a 
late  building  of  more  pretension  than  is  usual  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Each  mound  has  its  surrounding  ditch, 
which  at  Saint  Remy  is  of  most  striking  depth ;  each  has 
its  encircling  wall;  each  has  its  inner  tower,  that  at 
Saones  of  an  irregular  four-sided  shape,  that  of  Saint 
Remy  octagonal  without  and  round  within.  Here  arc  two 
unraistakeable  and  most  striking  sites  of  the  fortresses 
which  the  invader  from  Perche  rent  away  from  the 
Cenomannian  county.  But,  with  such  small  remains  of 
walls  as  are  still  left,  it  is  hard  to  say  in  each  case  how 
much  may  be  the  work  of  Robert  of  Bellcme  himself. 
The  mounds — natural  hills  improved  by  art — and  their 
ditches  are  doubtless  far  older  than  his  day ;  the  walls 
Small  must  often  be  far  later.  There  is  little  architectural 
tectural  detail  left  to  decide  such  points ;  we  are  left  to  the  less 
^?2^*^  certain  evidence  of  masonry.  Some  of  the  masonry  in 
eleventh  the  inner  building  at  Sa()nes  certainly  has  the  air  of 
work  of  the  eleventh  century.  In  any  case,  whatever 
may  be  the  exact  amount    of  his  work  among  the 
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existing  remains,  everything  bears  witness  to  the  im-  ohap.  yi. 
pression  which  Robert's  invasion  made  on  the  district 
and  to  the  reputation  which  he  left  behind  him.  Not 
far  from  Saones,  some  remains  of  dykes,  of  the  age  or 
object  of  which  it  would  be  rash  to  speak  with  cer- 
tainty, still  keep  the  name  of  Robert  the  Devil. 

A  visit  to  the  scene  of  this  war,  a  look-out  from  any  Nature  of 
of  the  chief  fortified  points,  brings  forcibly  home  to  us  and  of  th© 


war. 


the  nature  of  that  kind  of  struggle  with  which  we  are 
dealing.     Nothing  but  an  actual  sight  of  Italy  and 
Greece  fully  brings  home  to  the  mind  the  state  of  things 
when  each  city  was  a  sovereign  commonwealth,  armed 
with  all  the  powers  of  war  and  peace.     Till  we  take  in 
the  fact  with  our  own  eyes,  we  do  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand how  men  felt  and  acted  when  they  constantly  lived 
with  rivals,  rivals  who  might  at  any  moment  become 
enemies,  within  sight  of  their  own  territory.     The  out-  Teaching 
look  from  any  of  the  Cenomannian  heights,  the  out-look  landscapes 
from  the  home  and  centre  of  mischief  on  the  hill  of  "*    *"^ 
Belleme,  brings  home  to  us  another  state  of  things  with 
equal  force.     Had  the  commune  of  Le  Mans  lived  on, 
had  other  neighbouring  cities  followed  its  example,  the 
older  Greek,  the  later  Italian,  model  might  have  been 
seen  in  all  its   fulness  on  the  soil  of  northern  Gaul. 
And  warfare  between  Le  Mans  and  Tours,  between  Le 
Mans  and  Alenf;on,  carried  on  with  that  mixture  of  lofty 
and   petty  motives  which  is   characteristic  of  warfare 
between  rival  cities,  would  have  been  ennobling  com- 
pared with  the  state  of  things  which  actually  was.     For  The 
here  we  see  every  available  point  seized  on  to  make 
what,  at  least  in  the  hands  of  Robert  of  Belleme,  was  a 
mere  den  of  robbers.^     From  his  own  scarped  mound  at 

^  Ord.  Vit.  770  B.     "Hsec   siquidem  regio  censu  argutua  artifex  sibl 
callide  pneparavit,  et  in  his  bcstialiii  wevitise  oolonos  vioini^que  suia  male* 
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CHAP.  vL  Belleme  the  destroyer  could  see  far  enough  into  the 
Cenomannian  land  to  give  a  keen  whet  to  his  appetite 
for  havoc.     Within  the  land  which  thus  lay  open  to 
his  attack,  we  see  from  every  height  the  sites,  not  of 
one  or  two  only,  but  of  a  whole  crowd  of  strongholds 
which  have  passed  away.     A  very  few  only  of  these 
strongholds  could  ever  have  been  needed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  any  town  or  for  the  general  defence  of  the 
Their         country.     They  were  strongholds  which  had  been  first 
▼STwar!"   raised  for  the  purpose  of  private  war,  and  which,  in  the 
hands  of  their  present  master,  were  turned  to  the  pur- 
pose of  general  oppression.     One  wonders  how,  in  such 
a  state  of  things,  when  almost  every  village  was  over- 
shadowed by  its  robber's   nest,  a   single  husbandman 
could  till  his  field,  or  a  single  merchant  carry  his  wares 
Confcrast     from  town  to   town.     And  we  must  remember  that, 
England,    unless  during  the  nineteen  years  of  anarchy,  this  state 
of  things   never  existed  in  England.     Our  forefathers 
raised  theii*  wail  over  the  building  of  the  castles  and  over 
the  evil  deeds  which  were  wrought  by  those  who  built 
Gompara-    them.     But  at  no  time  in  England,  save  on  the  borders 
o/caSJea^  which    were   exposed   to    the    foreign    enemies   of  the 
inEngland.  kingdom,  did  castles  stand  so  thick  on  the  groUnd  as 
they  did  in  the  land  on  which  we  now  look.     The  eye 
which  has  been  used  to  track  out  the  scenes  of  the  Ceno- 
mannian war  comes  back  to  an  English  landscape  of  the 
same  kind,  to  mark  the  steep  blufi*  or  the  isolated  mount, 
which  seems  designed  to  be  girt  with  a  ditch  and  crowned 
with  a  donjon,  and  almost  to  wonder  that  no  ditch  or 
donjon  ever  was  there.  And,  as  we  gaze  on  the  land  where 
they  crowned  every  tempting  site,  we  better  understand 

fidoB  oollocavit,  per  quos  arrogantise  suae  satisfacoret,  et  atrocem  guerram 
in  CaenomannoB  exercuit.**  Our  own  chronicler  in  Stephen*8  dny  goes  even 
beyond  Orderic^s  rhetoric.  The  ** devils  and  evil  men"  outdo  even  the 
*•  beetialiB  ssvitise  coloni.'* 
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the  joy  and  thankfulness  with  which  men  hailed  the  reign  chap.  vi. 
of  any  prince  who  put  some  curb  on  the  pride  and  power 
of  the  knightly  disturbers  of  the  peace  and  gave  to  smaller 
men  some  chance  of  possessing  their  own  in  safety.  We 
can  understand  how  in  such  a  prince  this  overwhelming 
merit  was  held  to  outweigh  not  a  few  vices  and  crimes 
in  his  own  person.  We  can  understand  how,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  period  of  restored  order,  a  general 
sweeping  away  of  castles  was  as  it  were  the  symbolic 
act  of  its  inauguration.  And  perhaps  the  thought  comes  Sute  of 
all  the  more  home  to  the  mind,  because  the  Cenomannian  nJLnLm" 
castles  are,  to  so  gi-eat  an  extent,  a  memory  and  not  a  c««tile§. 
presence.  They  are  not  like  those  castles  by  the  Bhine 
which  have  come  to  take  their  place  as  parts  of  a  pic- 
turesque landscape.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  the  castles 
themselves,  but  the  sites  where  we  know  that  they  once 
stood,  which  catch  the  eye  as  it  ranges  from  Mamers  to 
8i\\6,  from  Ballon  to  Alengon.  But  when  we  see  how 
many  spots  within  that  region  had  been  made  the  sites 
of  these  dens  of  havoc — when  we  think  how  many  of 
them  had,  in  the  hands  of  Robert  of  Belleme,  become 
dens  of  havoc  more  fearful  than  ever  —  we  shall  better 
understand  how  men  cherished  the  names  of  William 
the  Great  and  of  his  youngest  son;  we  shall  better 
understand  the  work  which  had  now  to  be  done  in  the 
Cenomannian  land  by  one  nobler  than  either  the  son  or 
the  father. 

In  the  minds  of  Helias  and  his  contemporaries  the  Wrong  and 
occupation  of  so  large  a  part  of  their  country  was  yet  of  Robert 
more  keenly  embittered  by  the  despite   done   to  holy  °^  ^l^^™®- 
places  and  the  wrong  wrought  on  men  who  enjoyed  ex- 
ceptional respect  even  in  the  fiercest  times.    Some  of  the 
strongholds  of  Robert  the  Devil  were  planted  on  lands 
belonging  to  the  Church,  especially  to  the  abbeys  of 
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CHAP.  VI.  Saint  Vincent  and  La  Couture  without  the  walls  of  Le 
Mans.  The  peaceful  tenants  of  these  religious  houses, 
accustomed  to  a  milder  rule  than  their  neighbours, 
groaned  under  the  oppressions  of  their  new  masters.^ 
Stirred  up  by  this  wrong  and  sacrilege,  the  Count  of 
Maine  marched  forth  to  protect  his  people.  Now  that 
the  King  was  gone,  he  even  ventured  on  something  like 

Helias       a  pitched  battle.     He  met  Robert  of  BellSme  at  the  head 

Bbbert  at  of  a  Superior  force  near  the  lake  and  castle  of  Saones, 
'*®"*  not  far,  it  may  be,  from  the  dyke  which  specially  bears 
the  tyrant's  name.  The  pious  Count  and  his  followers, 
calling  on  God  and  Saint  Julian,  attacked  the  sacri- 
legious invaders  and  put  them  to  flight.^  Several  of  the 
nobles  of  Normandy  were  wounded  or  taken  prisoners. 
Robert  of  Courcy,  a  name  not  now  to  us,'  lost  his  right 
eye.  William  of  Wacey  and  several  others  were  taken, 
and  were  released  on  the  payment  of  heavy  ransoms.* 
Helias,  in  short,  carried  on  a  defensive  warfare  in  the 

CJruelty  of  spirit  of  a  Christian  knight.  Not  so  his  enemy.  Robert 
of  BellSme  carried  on  a  war  of  aggression  in  the  spirit 
of  a  murdering  savage.  All  the  worst  horrors  of  war 
were  let  loose  upon  the  land.  Robert's  treatment  of 
prisoners  was  not  that  which  the  captive  Normans  met 
with  at  the  hands  of  Helias.  In  the  holy  season  of 
Lent,  when  other  sinners,  wo  are  told,  forsook  their  sins 
for  a  while,  the  son  of  Mabel  only  did  worse  than  ever. 
Three  hundred  prisoners  perished  in  his  dungeons.  Large 

^  Orderic  tells  all  this  out  of  place,  768  C,  D.  "  Terras  quas  priKci  ante- 
cessores  sanctid  dederant,  sibi  mancipavit.  Is  jaindudum  in  Ca^nomnnnico 
consulatu  castra  violenter  in  alieno  rare  construxit,  in  possessionibuB  Bcilicet 
sancti  Petri  de  Cultura  et  sancti  Vincentii  martyris,  quibus  colouos  graviter 
oppressit." 

'  lb.  They  fought  *'  in  nomine  Domini,  invocato  sancto  Juliano  pontifice." 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  27.^,  and  Appendix  M. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  u.  8.  **  Pro  quibuH  QonomannenseR  maximas  redemptiones 
habuerunt,  et  sic  injurias  sanctorum  et  damna  suorum  ulti  sunt." 
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ransoms  were  offered  for  their  release ;  but  Robert  would  chap.  vi. 
not  forego  for  money  the  pleasure  of  letting  them  die  of 
cold,  hunger,  and  wretchedness.^ 

The  war  thus  went  on  till  the  end  of  April.     On  the  April, 
Wednesday  in  the  last  week  of  that  month  Helias  made  g^^^^^^ ^ 
an  expedition  against  Robert.    The  exact  point  of  attack  victory  of 
is  not  told  us ;  but  doubtless  it  was  some  of  the  fort-  April  is, 
resses  held  by  the  enemy.     It  was  perhaps  Perray,  the  ^^  ' 
hostile  point  furthest  to  the  south,  perhaps  Sa&nes,  the 
scene  of  his  own  former  victory  over  the  invaders.     The 
starting-points  of  the  Count's  operations  were  the  two 
points  which  he  held  as  outposts  of  the  city  against 
attacks  from  the  north,  Ballon  and  his  own  immediate 
dwelling-place  at  Dangeul.     From  these  castles  Helias 
led  forth  his  forces.     The  day  s  skirmish  was  successful ; 
the  pride  of  Robert  the  Devil  received  another  check.* 
But  fortune  soon  turned  from  the  better  to  the  worse 
cause.     The  Count  bade  the  main  body  of  his  followers  Helias 
march  on  to  Ballon,  while  he  himself,  with  seven  knights  priaoner 
only,  was  minded  to  halt  at  his  own  castle  of  Dangeul.  J^     , 
As  he  drew  near  to  the  fortress,  he  saw  a  few  men  lurk- 
ing among  the  trees  and  bushes.^     Trees  and  bushes  are 
still  there  in  abundance,  surrounding  the  modem  house 
which  in  a  figure  represents  the  castle  of  Helias.     The 

*  Ord.  Vit.  770  B.  "  In  quadragesima,  dum  peccatores  ceelitus  com- 
puncti  prava  relinquunt,  et  ad  medicamcntum  pceniientis  pro  tranaaddB 
sceleribiiB  trepidi  confngiunt,  in  carcere  Rodberti  plusquam  trecenti  vin- 
culati  perierunt.  Qui  multam  ei  pecuniam  pro  salute  lua  obtule- 
runt.  8cd  crudeliter  ab  eo  contempti,  fame  et  algore  aliisque  miaeriis 
intt-rierunt." 

*  I  infer  as  much  from  the  somewhat  vague  words  of  Orderic,  771  A; 
"  Helias  conies  hebdomada  prsBcedente  rugationes  expeditionem  super  Ro- 
bertum  fecit,  et  facto  discursu  post  nonam  sues  remeare  praecepit.** 

'  Ord.  Vit.  u.  s.  "  Illis  autem  redountibus,  comes  cum  septem  militiBus 
a  turma  sua  segregatue,  prope  Dangeolum  divertit,  ibique  in  condensis  arbo- 
ribus  et  frutectia  latitat) tea  quosdam  advertit.  in  quos  statim  cum  paucis 
Bodalibus  irruit."  So  the  Biographer  (Vet.  An.  305) ;  •*  Dum  comes  Helias 
.  .  hoates  qui  adversus  eum  venerant  incautius  sequeretor,  ab  ipsis,  proh 
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OHAP.  VI.  presence  of  liers-in-wait  so  near  his  own  home  was 
threatening.  Helias  rode  against  them  and  scattered 
them ;  in  so  doing  he  also  scattered  his  own  small  party. 
But  the  few  men  in  the  thickets  were  only  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  a  larger  body.  The  arch-fiend  Robert 
was  himself  near  in  ambush.  At  the  lucky  moment  he 
sprang  forth ;  his  comrades  seized  the  Count,  along  with 
his  standard-bearer  Hervey  of  the  Cenomannian  Mont- 
fort/  and  the  more  part  of  his  small  following.  The 
few  who  escaped  made  their  way  to  Ballon,  to  turn  the 
joy  of  their  comrades  into  sorrow  at  the  news  that 
Count  Helias  was  a  prisoner.^ 

Contrast         The  noblest  man  in  Qaul  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the 

Robert  of   vilest.     Helias  was  helpless  in  the  hands  of  Robert  of 

Si  wS-     B^ll^"^®-     The  tale  which  follows  is  picturesque  in  itself, 

liamRofoB.  and  it  is  specially  valuable  as  throwing  light  on  the 

mixed  character  of  the  Red  King.     With  all  his  evil 

deeds,  he  was  at  least  not  the  worst  man  with  whom 

we  have  to  do.     We  now  see  what  mere  chivalry  could 

do  and  what  it  could  not  do.     It  could  not  raise  a  man 

dolor  1  comprehensus  est.**  Wace,  who  tella  the  whole  story  in  the  wildest 
order,  and  makes  the  capture  of  Helias  follow  the  siege  of  Mayet,  preserves 
(15100)  the  memory  of  the  ambush; 

"  Mais  Normanz  par  une  envaXe      Li  conte  unt  pris  b  retenu 
Unt  retenu  li  conte  Helie  £t  el  rei  I'uat  tot  sain  rendu." 

'  Old.  Yit.  771  A.  **  Eodbertus  in  itisidiis  ibi  latitabat.  Qui  ut  paucos 
incaute  discurrentes  vidit,  vafer  militiaeque  gnarus  ex  improviso  cum  plu* 
rimis  proeiluit,  comitemque  mox  et  Herveum  de  Monteforti  signiferum  ejus 
et  pene  omnes  alios  comprehendit." 

The  Angevin  version  (Chron.  S.  Alb.  Andeg.  1098)  is  somewhat  different; 
"  Helias  comes  Cenomannorum  captus  est  a  Rotberto  de  Belesma,  drfedione 
Btiorum,  iv.  kal.  Maii,  feria  iv.  et  redditus  Willelmo  secundo  regi  An- 
glorum."  There  is  nothing  in  the  fuller  story  of  Orderic  to  bear  out  the 
charge  in  Italics ;  but  it  might  be  an  easy  inference  from  the  Count's  small 
attendance. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  776  A.  "  Pnevii  exeroitus,  postquam  Balaonem  alacres  per- 
venerunt,  per  eos  qui  evaserunt  captum  esse  audierunt,  subitoque  post 
inanem  Isetitiam  ingenti  mcerore  pariter  inebriati  sunt." 
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to  the  level  of  Helias ;  but  it  kept  him  from  sinking  to  ohap.  vl 
the  level  of  Robert  of  Belldme.     Helias  was  far  too  im-  Helias  sur- 
portant  a  captive  to  be  left  to  die  a  lingering  death  in  ^  ^^ 
the  dungeons  of  Robert.     He  was  taken  to  Rouen,  and  ^^fif- 
handed  over  to  the  King ;  and  in  the  King's  hands  he  at 
least  ran  no  risk  as  to  life  or  limb.     William  Rufus 
might  perhaps  not  understand  a  patriot  fighting  for  his  . 
city  and   country.      He   could    perhaps   understand  a 
prince  fighting  for  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.     He 
could  most  fully  understand  and  admire  a  gallant  and 
honourable  knight  fighting  manfully  in  any  cause,  even 
though  his  gallantry  was  directed  against  himself.     In  Willi&m 
one  or  other  of  those  characters,  Helias  extorted  a  kind 
of  respect  from  the  King  who  was  so  bitterly  enraged 
against  him.     The  fortune  of  war  had  gone   against  Helias 
the  defender  of  Maine,  but  William  was  not  disposed  ]BUmen. 
to  press  his  advantage  harshly.     Helias  was  kept  in 
the  castle  of  Rouen,  a  prisoner,  but  a  prisoner  whose 
durance  was,  by  the  King's  express  order,  relieved  by 
honourable  treatment.^ 

One  element  of  the  Cenomannian  state,  and  that  the  State  of 
highest,  was  thus  lost  to  it.     But  at  Le  Mans  the  prince  iJmLm; 

*  Ord.  Vit.  771  B.  "Rodbertua  deinde  regi  Heliam  Rotbomagum  prse- 
sentavit,  quern  rex  lionorifice  oustodiri  preecepit."  I  do  not  think  that  this 
is  set  aside  by  the  words  of  the  Biographer  (Vet.  An.  305) ;  '*  Rotoniagum 
usque  productuB,  in  arce  ipsius  civitatis  in  vincula  conjectus  est.**  For 
"  vincula,"  like  Orderic's  own  "career**  in  771  B,  is  a  vague  kind  of  word 
which  need  not  be  always  taken  literally.  Orderic  adds ;  *'  Non  enim  mill- 
tibus  erat  orudelis,  sed  bland  us  et  dapsiliH,  jocundus  et  affabilis.**  This, 
with  the  proper  emphasis  on  *'  militibus/*  is  the  very  picture  of  the  Red 
King.  Wace  however,  who  is  also  strong  about  the  fetters,  seems  to  have 
mistaken  it  for  a  character  of  Helias  (15 106)  ; 

"Li  reis  k  Room  TenveLi  £t  en  bones  buies  former. 

E  garder  le  recomenda;  Helies  fu  boon  chevalien, 

En  la  tour  le  rova  garder  Bels  fu  b  genz  h  bien  pleniers,"  &o. 

He  goes  on  with  a  speech  of  Helias  to  his  guardians,  which  seems  to  be 
made  out  of  his  speech  to  the  King  in  Orderic,  773  B. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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CHAP.  VI.  was  only  one  element  in  the  state ;  the  ecclesiastical  and 
*^  ?®Y      the  civic  powers  appear  alongside  of  him  at  every  stage, 
pality.        As  soon  as  the  Count  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  an- 
other power,  perhaps  not  the  old  commune,  yet  some  form 
of  republican  or  municipal  government,  at  once  sprang 
Bishop       up.     Bishop  Hildebert  appears  at  the  head  of  a  council 
and  the      or  assembly  of  some  kind  which  devised  measures  daily 
Council.      f-Qj,  ^Ijq  safety  of  the  commonwealth.^    We  must  not  build 
too  much  on  the  expressions  of  rhetorical  writers  who 
loved  to  bring  in  classical  allusions;  still,  considering 
what  Le  Mans  had  been,  a  momentary  burst  of  the  old 
freedom  is  no  more  than  we  might  reasonably  look  for. 
If  so,  the  restored  commonwealth  had,  at  its  first  birth, 
to  brave  the  full  might  of  the  younger  William,  as  the 
former  commonwealth  had  had  to  brave  the  full  might 
of  the  elder.     We  can  only  tell  the  tale  as  we  have  it, 
and  we  have  no  means  of  connecting  what  was  going  on 
in  Maine  with  what  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  in 
William's    the  Vexin.    Yet  one  is  a  little  surprised  to  find  William, 
at  Rouen.    A't  this  stage  of  the  year,  sitting  quietly  at  Rouen,  hold- 
ing a  council,  and  presently  sending  forth  orders  for  the 
levying  of  a  great  army,  as  if  two  wars  were  not  already 
His  speech,  waging.     In  his  council  of  the  Norman  barons  the  Red 
King  is  made  to  express  himself  in  a  humane  and  de- 
vout strain.     Hitherto  he  had  been  careless  about  win- 
ning back  the  heritage  of  his  father;  he  had  been  un- 
willing, for  the  mere  sake  of  enlarging  his  dominions,  to 
trouble  a  peaceful  population  or  to  cause  the  death  of 
human  beings.^      Now  however   God,   who  knew  his 
right,  had,  without  any  knowledge  of  his,  delivered  his 

*  See  below,  p.  230,  note  2. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  771  B.  "Felici  fortuna  rex  Guillelmus  sibi  arridente  tripu- 
diavit,  et  convocatis  in  unum  NormannisB  baronibus,  ait,  Hactenus  de 
nanciscenda  hsereditate  patema  negligenter  egi,  quia  pro  cupiditate  ruris 
augendi  populus  vexare  vel  homines  perimere  nolui'.* 


.•-»» 
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enemy  into  his  hands;  what  should  he  do  further  1^  ohap. n. 
The  writers  of  these  times  do  indeed  allow  themselves 
strange  liberties  in  putting  speeches,  and  sometimes  very 
inappropriate  speeches,  into  the  mouths  of  the  actors  in 
their  story.  But  surely  to  put  words  like  these  into 
the  mouth  of  William  Bufus,  as  something  uttered  in 
seriousness,  would  be  going  beyond  any  conceivable 
licence  of  this  kind.  Considering  his  better  authen- 
ticated speeches,  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  we 
have  here  the  memory  of  some  mocking  gibe.  He, 
King  William,  had  not  laid  waste  the  fields  of  Maine 
nor  caused  men  to  die  of  hunger  in  prison.  It  was  only 
Bobert  of  BellSme  who  had  done  such  things.  It  would 
be  quite  in  character  with  Rufus,  as  with  Jehu,  to  ask, 
Who  slew  all  these  ?^  Nor  is  such  brutal  mockery  in 
any  way  inconsistent  with  the  display  of  chivalrous 
generosity  whenever  any  appeal  is  made  personally  to 
himself  in  his  knightly  character.  Anyhow  we  are  told  AgraAt 
that  the  barons  advised  that  a  summons  should  go  forth  ^^'^^d. 
bidding  the  whole  force  of  Normandy  to  come  together 
for  an  expedition  to  win  back  the  land  of  Maine.  They 
themselves  would  come,  willingly  and  with  all  daring,  in 
their  own  persons.^ 

All  this  reads  strangely  in  a  narrative  which,  a  page 
or  two  before,  had  told  us  of  the  warfare  around  Qisors 
which,  one  would  think,  must  have  been  going  on  at 
this  very  moment.  But  we  read  that  the  messengers  went 
forth,  and  that  the  host  came  together.     Not  only  from 

'  Ord.  Yit.  771  B.  "  Nunc  autem,  ut  videtis,  me  nesciente,  hoetia  mens 
captua  est,  Deoque  volente,  qui  reetitudinem  meam  navit,  mihi  tnditns 
est.**    Here  we  get  the  sentiment  of  the  wager  of  battle. 

'  2  Kings  X.  9. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  u.  s.  "  Communi  consilio,  domine  rex,  deoemimos  ut  jus* 
sione  vestra  universus  Normannorum  aggregetur  exeroitus,  cum  quo  nos 
omnes  ad  obtinendam  Cenomannorum  zegionem  audaoter  et  alaoriter 
ibimai.** 
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CHAP.  VI.  Normandy,  but  from  Britanny  and  Flanders,  from  Bur- 
gundy and  France — not  a  word  as  to  the  treason  im- 
plied in  this  last  name — men  flocked  to  the  banners 
of  the  prince  who  was  so  bountiful  a  paymaster.*  At 
some  stage  of  their  march,  an  aged  French  warrior,  a 
survivor  of  the  wars  of  King  Henry — one  therefore  who 
could  remember  the  ambush  of  Varaville  and  the  flames  of 
Mortemer,  perhaps  even  the  clashing  of  lances  at  Val-^- 
dunes—Gilo  de  Soleio  by  name,  beheld  the  host  from  the 
Numbersof  top  of  a  high  hill.  He  had  seen  many  and  great  gather- 
e  army.    .^^^  ^^  men,  but  never  on  this  side  the  Alps — ^had  he 

fought  then  in  Apulia  or  at  Dyrrhachion? — had  he  seen 
so  vast  an  army.  He  told  the  number  of  the  men  at 
fifty  thousand.^  Be  the  figures  trustworthy  or  not  as  to 
this  particular  army,  this  is  one  of  several  hints  which 
help  to  show  us  what  passed  in  those  days  for  an  army 
of  unusual  numbers.^ 

The  army       The  trysting-placc  of  this  great  host  was  at  Alencon, 

meets  at  ./ox  o 

Alenyon.  the  border  town  and  fortress  of  Normandy,  where  the 
une,  109  .  gg^p^jjg  ^vides  the  Norman  and  Cenomannian  lands.* 
Once  famous  as  the  town  whose  people  had  felt  so  stern 
a  vengeance  for  their  insults  to  the  great  William,  it  was 
now  a  stronghold  of  Normandy  against  Maine,  at  all 
events  a  stronghold  of  Robert  of  Belleme  against  those 
who  still  maintained  the  cause  of  the  captive  Helias. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  771  B.  "Franci  ergo  et  Burg^ndiones,  Morini  et  Britones, 
aliseque  vicinse  gentes  ad  liberalem  patricium  concurrerunt,  et  phalanges 
ejoH  multipliciter  auxerunt." 

'  lb.  D.  **  Gilo  de  Soleio,  de  nobilisBimis  Gallorum  antiquuB  heros,  de 
familia  Henrici  regis  Francorum,  qui  multas  viderat  et  roagnas  congrega- 
tiones  popnlorum,  in  arduo  monte  stans,  turmas  armatorum  undique  pro- 
spexit,  et  quinquaginta  niillia  virorum  inibi  esse  autumavit,  nee  se  unquam 
citra  Alpes  tantum  insimul  exercitum  vidisse  asseruit.** 

>  Cf.  N.  C.  vol.  V.  p.  268. 

*  I  have  quoted  Wace's  accurate  bit  of  geography  on  this  head,  N.  C. 
voL  ii.  p.  291. 
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There   the   army   met  in  June.^      Bufus,  in  invading  chap.  vi. 
Maine,   was  repeating   an  exploit  of  his   father.      He 
entered  by  the  same  road,  and  began  by  threatening  the 
same  fortress.     The  words  of  our  authorities  may  lead 
us  to  think  that  he  himself  tarried  at  Alen9on,  while  his 
army,  or  the  bulk  of  it,  marched  to  Fresnay.^     Fresnay-  The  army 
le-Vicomte,  Fresnay-on-Sarthe,  was  the  first  castle  in*       "**^' 
Maine  to  which  the  Conqueror  had  laid  siege,  and  under 
its  walls  Robert  of  Belleme  had  been  girt  with  the  belt 
of  knighthood.^    At  that  time  Fresnay,  along  with  Beau-  ' 

mont  lower  down  the  river,  had  dared  to  withstand  the 
invader.     Both  fortresses  stand  on  heights  overlooking 
the  Sarthe ;  Fresnay,  seated  on  a  limestone  rock  rising 
sheer  from  the  stream,  might  seem  well  able  to  defy  any 
enemy.     Of  the  ancient  part  of  the  castle  nothing  is  left  The  castle 
but  shattered  walls  and  a  stem  gateway  of  a  later  age.  of  Fremay. 
The  church,  a  gem  of  the  art  of  an  age  nearly  a  hundred 
years  later,  contains  only  a  small  part  which  can  have 
been  standing  in  the  days  of  Rufus.     Beaumont  is  not  Beaumont- 
mentioned  in  our  present  story.     But  its  square  keep  ^  »co™*e. 
must  have  already  looked  down  on  the  Sarthe  and  its 
islands,  while  a  mound  on  each  side  of  the  town,  one 
seemingly  artificial,  one  by  the  river-side  only  improved 
by  art,  may  perhaps  mark  the  sites  of  besieging  towers 
raised  by  the  Conqueror  to  bring  town  and  castle  into 
subjection.^     The  then  lord  of  Fresnay  and  Beaumont, 

'  Ord.  Vit.  771  C.  "  Mense  Junio  Guillclmus  rex  per  Alencionem  exer- 
citum  duxit,  multisque  niillibus  stipatus,  hostium  regionem  formidabilis 
intravit."  Yet,  after  his  dealings  with  R:ilph  and  the  others,  we  read 
(ib.  D),  ''Prima  regis  mansio  in  terra  hostili  apud  Kuceiam  [see  below» 
p.  232]  fuit."  This  surely  means  that  his  head-quarters  still  remained  at 
Alen9on,  though  he  doubtless  made  raids  on  the  Cenomannian  side  of 
the  river. 

'  Ib.  "  Militum  vero  turmsEt  regie  jussu  Fredemaium  repente  adierunt, 
et  cum  oppidanis  equitibus  militari  exercitio  ante  portas  castri  aliquantulum 
certaverunt." 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  558.  *  See  N.  "C.  vol.  ii.  pp.  269,  624. 
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oHAP.  VI.  the  Viscount  Hubert,  had  at  a  later  stage  forsaken  both 
his  castles  on  the  Sarthe,  to  defy,  and  that  success- 
fully, the  whole  might  of  William  the  Great  from  his 
more  inaccessible  donjon  on  the  rock  of  Sainte-Susanne.* 
His  successor,  the  Viscount  Ralph,  felt  no  call  to  run 
The  any  such  risks.     When  the  army  drew  near  to  Fresnay, 

Ralph  asks  when  no  hostilities  beyond  a  little  skirmishing  had  as 
for  a  truce,  y^^  taken  place,  Ralph  went  to  the  King  at  Alenyon  and 
asked  for  a  truce.     He  pleaded  that  he  was  but  one 
member  of  a  body;  he  could  not  take   on  himself  the 
duties  of  the  head  of  that  body ;  he  could  not  without 
dishonour  be  the  first  man  in  Maine  to  yield  his  castle 
without  fighting.     The  council  of  Maine  was  sitting  in 
the  city ;  he,  Ralph,  was  bound  by  their  resolves ;  let 
the  King  go  on  to  Le  Mans  and  negotiate ;  as  he  should 
find  peace  or  war  at  Le  Mans,  he  should  find  peace  or 
Rufiis        war  at  Fresnay.^    Rufus,  always  ready  to  answer  any 
*^'^*"    * '    appeal  to  his  personal  generosity,  praised  the  proposal 
of  Ralph,  and  granted  him  the  truce  which  he  asked  for.^ 
He  did  the  like  to  others  whose  lands  lay  on  his  line  of 
Action  of    march.     Among  these  we  hear  of  Rotrou  of  the  Ceno- 
Mayenne?  Dttannian  Montfort,  and  of  one  whose  name  has  for  so 
many  years  been  sure  to  meet  us  the  first  moment  he  set 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  65  a. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  771  C.  "A  snblimitate  vestra  requiro,  domiue  rex,  inducias, 
donee  salvus  de  Csenomannis  redeas.  Illic  enim  pnesul  et  senatorum  concio 
consistit,  ibique  communis  quotidie  de  statu  reipublicae  tractatus  et  provi* 
dentia  fit.  Quidquid  ibi  pactum  fuerit  vobiscum  nns  gratanter  subsequemur, 
et  jussionibus  vestris  in  omnibus  obsequemur.  Hsec  idcirco,  domine  rex, 
loco  majorum  natu  consilio,  quia,  si  sine  bello  primus  defecero  pariumque 
meorum  deserter  primus  pacem  iniero,  omni  sine  dubio  generi  meo  dedecus 
et  improperium  generabo.  Membra  caput  subsequi  debent,  non  prseoedere  ; 
et  faceti  legitimique  vemuloe  magin  optant  obsequi  domino  quam  jubere.*' 
The  words  here  especially  the  "  faceti  legitimique  vemulse,"  are  doubtless 
Orderic's ;  but  surely  the  very  strangeness  of  the  proposal  is  almost  enough 
to  show  that  he  is  recording  a  real  transaction. 

'  lb.  D.  **  Haec  et  plura  similia  dicentem  rex  laudavit,  et  quae  postulata 
fuerant  annuit.** 
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foot  on  Cenomannian  soil,  the  now  surely  aged  QeoSrey  ohap.  wu 
of  Mayenne.* 

The  conduct  of  these  lords  seems  to  show  lukewarm-  firtimato 
ness,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  cause  of  Cenomannian  inde-  ^ndaot. 
pendence.    We  are  again  reminded  of  the  days  of  Uie 
commune,  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  nobles  to  accept 
the  republican  government,  of  the  special  treason  of 
(Geoffrey  himself.^    We  can  understand  that  many  of 
Uie  lords  of  castles    throughout   Maine,  though  they 
might  prefer  their  own  count  to  the  king  who  came 
against  them,  might  yet  prefer  the  king  to  any  form  of 
commonwealth.     The  local  historian  does  not  scruple  to 
use  strong  language  on  the  subject.    For  we  can  hardly    . 
doubt  that  Geoffi:ey,  Ralph,  Botrou,  and  others  in  the 
like  case,  are  the  persons  who  are  referred  to  as  the 
faithless  men  by  whose  consent  Rufus  was  led  to  hasten 
to  the  city.^    But  the  King  had  another  motive  to  call 
him  thither.     By  this  time  there  was  no  longer  a  com-  Folk 
monwealth  to  be  dealt  with ;   Le  Mans  had  again  a  j^  Mmib. 
prince,  though  no  longer  her  native  prince.     In  the  very 
week  after  Helias  was  taken  prisoner,  Fulk  of  Anjou  Biay  5, 
came  to  Le  Mans,  and  brought  with  him  his  son  Geof-        * 
firey.    He  himself  came  in  his  character  of  superior  lord,* 

>  Old.  Vit.  771  D.  We  fint  heard  of  Geoffirey  as  long  ago  as  1055.  See 
N.  C.  voL  ii.  p.  167.  ■  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  553. 

'  The  Biographer  (Vet.  An.  305)  says  nothing  of  the  baigain  with  Ralph 
and  the  other  lords ;  but  he  says  that  **  rex  Anglorum,  cemens  civitatem 
prindpis  sui  presidio  destitutam,  quorumdam  perfidonim  dviam  assensu 
iliac  accedere  properavit."  We  need  not  take  **  cives"  too  strictly;  and  if 
anything  like  the  commune  had  been  set  up  again,  the  lords  would  be 


"dves." 


*  Chron.  S.  Alb.  And.  1098.  "  Fulco  Andegavonun  comes,  Beohin  cog- 
nominatus,  Cenomanniani  urbcm  ut  auam  sequent!  sabbato  reoepit."  The 
date  is  reckoned  &om  the  capture  of  Helias.  So  Ord.  Vit.  773  A.  "Folco 
cognomento  Biuhinus,  Andegnvorum  comes,  at  Heliam  oaptum  aadivit, 
Oenomannis,  quia  capUalia  dominus  erot,  actutam  advenit^  et  a  dvibos 
libenter  susceptus,  manitiones  militibus  et  fundibalariis  ihonivit."  The 
local  writer  (Vet.  An.  305)  is  silent  about  Folk's  lordship,  but  remembers 
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He  is 
received. 

Folk's  son 
Geoffrey 
left  at 
Le  Mans. 

March  of 
Rafus. 


Castle  of 
Bouig-le- 
roi. 


Rnfusat 
Montbizot 


while  GeoflFrey,  to  whom  Eremburga,  the  only  child  of 
Hellas,  was  betrothed,  might  pass  in  some  sort  for  the 
heir  of  the  county.^  The  citizens,  we  are  told,  received 
the^ Angevin  count  willingly;  any  master  was  better  than 
the  Norman.  Fulk  put  garrisons  in  the  fortresses  of 
La  Mans,  with  his  son  in  command.  He  then  left  the 
city,  seemingly  for  operations  in  other  parts  of  Maine.- 

Against  this  new  enemy  William  Rufus  set  out  from 
AlenQon.  He  had  to  overtake  the  host  which  was 
already  at  Fresnay.  He  crossed  the  Sarthe;  he  con- 
tinued his  course  along  its  left  bank,  and  stopped  for  the 
first  time  at  Rouess^e-les-fontaines.^  This  point  is  no 
gi'eat  distance  from  Alen5on,  and  it  is  still  some  way 
north  of  Fresnay.  The  present  village  of  Rouessfe  con- 
tains no  signs  of  any  castle  or  mansion  fitted  for  a 
kings  reception.  One  suspects  that  the  exact  spot 
meant  must  be  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Bourg-le-roi,  a 
castle  said  to  take  its  name  from  Rufus  himself.  Here  a 
ruined  round  tower,  with  walls  of  amazing  thickness 
and  girded  by  a  deep  ditch,  looks  down  from  a  small 
hill  on  what  seems  to  be  the  preparation  for  a  large 
town  which  has  never  been  built.  A  small  village  and 
church  are  sheltered  within  walls  of  vast  compass, 
pierced  by  gates  of  later  date  than  the  days  of  Rufus 
and  Helias.  His  next  stage  is  distinctly  spoken  of  as 
an  encampment.  The  King  had  now  joined  his  army. 
That  night  his  camp  was  pitched  at  Montbizot,  in  the 

the  family  connexion  between  him  and  Helias  ;  *'  Quo  comperto,  Fulco  An- 
degavorum  comes  protinus  cum  filio  suo  Gaufrido,  cui  filia  Heliae  comitis 
jam  desponsata  fuerat,  in  civitatem  advenit,  et  consensu  civium  in  muni* 
tionibus  civitatis  custodiam  posuit."  The  '*  consensus  civium**  sounds  like 
a  formal  act  of  the  municipal  body. 

'  Eremburga,  who  afterwards  married  the  younger  Fulk,  seems  to  have 
been  at  an  earlier  time  promised  to  his  half-brother  Geoffrey.  See  Gesta 
Consulum,  Chroniques  D*Anjou,  i.  143. 

*  Vet.  An.  305.     "  Ibi  relicto  filio  ad  alia  negotia  properavit." 

'  See  above,  p.  229,  note  1. 
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peninsula  between   the  Saxthe  and   the  Cenomannian  obap.  vi. 
Ome.*     On  the  third  day  he  encamped  in  the  meadows,  and 

CoulaineB. 

by  the  Sarthe,  hard  by  the  village  of  Coulaines.^  He 
was  still  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  the  same  bank  as 
the  city  itself,  though  the  bend  which  the  stream  makes 
immediately  under  the  hill  of  Le  Mans  gives  the  city 
almost  the  look  of  standing  on  the  other  side.  Wide 
meadows  spread  from  the  village  of  Coulaines  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill ;  they  were  now  covered  by  the  tents  of 
Rufus.  Right  before  the  eyes  of  the  army,  high  on  its  View  of 
hill,  rose  the  city  which  they  were  come  to  attack,  and 
it  rose  so  as  to  bring  at  once  before  their  leader's  eyes 
the  objects  which  would  specially  stir  up  his  wrath.  As 
Le  Mans  is  seen  from  the  meadows  of  Coulaines,  the 
city  and  its  hill  lie  almost  out  of  sight  to  the  south- 
west. The  prominent  objects  are  those  which  stand  in 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  city  and  in  the  adjoining 
suburb.  Highest  of  all,  rising  above  the  city  itself, 
soared  the  abbey  of  Saint  Vincent  without  the  walls, 
the  house  whose  tenants  had  been  so  cruelly  oppressed 
by  Robert  of  Bellcme.^  Saint  Julian's,  on  its  lower 
gi'ound,  almost  closes  in  the  view  on  the  other 
side.  When  Rufus  drew  nigh,  the  twin  towers  of 
Howel  rose  high  in  all  the  freshness  of  their  newly- 
finished  masonry,  to  remind  the  King  that  the  chair 
of  the  prelate  whom  his  father  had  appointed  was  now 
filled  by  a  successor  in  whose  choice  no  regard  had  been 
paid  to  his  own  pleasure.  Between  the  two  minsters 
rose  the  royal  tower,  the  tower  of  his  father,  the  fortress 
which  had  passed  away  from  him  and  from  his  father's 
house,  held  no  longer  even  by  a  rebellious  vassal,  as  he 

*  Ord.  Vit.  771  D.   "  Sequenti  die  rex  ad  Montem  Buasoti  castra  metatua 
pemoctavit.** 

*  lb.     "  Tertia  die  Colunchia  venit,  et  in  pratia  Sartae  figi  multitudiiUB 
tentoria  imperavit." 

'  See  above,  p.  221, 
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CHAP.  VI.  might  deem  Helias,  but  by  the  invading  stranger  from 
Anjou.  How  deeply  one  at  least  of  these  feelings 
rankled  in  the  mind  of  Rufus  is  shown  by  his  dealings 
with  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  his  encampment. 

RufuB        The  village  of  Coulaines  was  an  episcopal  lordship.    For 

Coulmes.  ^^®  churl  chivalry  taught  no  mercy;  in  his  wrath 
against  Hildebert,  the  King  burned  the  church  and  the 
whole  village,  and  cruelly  laid  waste  the  neighbouring 
lands.^ 

But  however  fiercely  Rufus  might  wreak  his  spite  on 
the  unlucky  lands  and  tenants  of  the  bishopric  without 
the  walls,  the  flock  of  Hildebert  within  the  city  was  safe 
for  a  while.  Le  Mans  was  not  to  pass  into  the  King  s 
hands  just  yet,  and  Ralph  of  Beaumont  and  Geoflrey  of 
Mayenne  might  still  keep  their  bat-like  nature  for  some 

SaHyfrom  while  longer.  For  it  is  at  this  stage  that  the  local 
^  ^'  historian  places  an  exploit  of  the  citizens  of  Le  Mans 
which  reminds  us  of  the  way  in  which  our  own  God- 
wine  was  said  to  have  won  the  special  favour  of  Cnut 
for  himself  and  his  fellow-Englishmen.^  The  men  of  the 
city  marched  forth— whether  under  Angevin  leadership 
we  are  not  told — to  attack  the  King  s  camp  at  Cou- 

RufuagoeB  laines.  Rufus,  deeming  that  some  treachery  was  on 
foot,  marched  oflf  in  the  night  with  his  army.  In  the 
morning  the  citizens  occupied  the  camp  and  found  no 
one  there.^    It  is  hard  to  say  what  we  are  to  make  of 

'  Vet.  An.  305.  *'  Circa  Colonias  vicum  episcopalem  cum  inagno  excrcitu 
consedit,  ipsumque  vicum  cum  eoclesia  quae  ibidem  erat  igne  concremavit, 
et  omnia  quae  ibi  episoopus  babebat  crudeliter  devastavit.  Oderat  enim 
ilium  .  .  .  pro  eo  quod  contra  calumniam  illius  epiacopatum  acceperat.** 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  423. 

•  Vet.  An.  306.  •*  Gives  cum  bellico  apparatu  de  civitate  egressi,  contra 
ejus  exercitum  viriliter  obsidere  conabantur.  Bex  autem,  perfidorum  con- 
silio  se  intelligens  deceptum,  facto  vespere,  cum  imminentis  noctis  profiindum 
silentium  advenUset,  cum  exercitu  suo  clam  discessit  et  castra  vacua  bos- 
tibus  dereliquit.  Gives  autem  mane  surgentes,  cum  semetipsos  ad  pugnam 
pneparare  coepissent,  comperto  regis  abscessu,  castra  illius  invaserunt,  et 


away. 
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this  story,  which  has  a  somewhat  mythical  sound.    But  cnsip.  yi. 
it  has  at  least  thus  much  of  truth  in  it,  that  Rufus  was 
obliged  to  break  up  the  siege  of  Le  Mans  for  a  while. 
The   castle  of  Ballon,  of  which  we  have  already  so  Ballon 
often  heard,  was  betrayed  to  Bufus  by  its  lord  Pagan  fe,^J!l^ 
of  Mont-Doubleau,  and  it  was  held  that  this  strong  ®«^P"«d 
position,  nearly  due  north  of  the  city,  almost  put  the  of  Belltaie. 
city  itself  into  the  Ring  s  power.    Bobert  of  Bell^me 
was  put  in  command  at  Ballon,  with  three  hundred 
knights.    At  his  bidding  the  land  was  ravaged  in  every 
way;   the  vines  were  rooted  up  and   the  crops  were 
trampled  down.     But  at  last  the  invaders  b^an  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  damage  they  themselves  had  done.    A 
fjEulure  of  provisions,  especially  of  oats  for  the  horses, 
hindered  the  Bed  Eling  from  keeping  on  the  siege.^     He  The  dm 
went  away  into  Normandy,  bidding  his  men  go  home  ^dted« 
and  see  to  their  harvests,  and  come  again  when  the  crops 
were  reaped.^    Nothing  is  more  natural  in  the  case  of 
the  native  Normans,  who  would  feel  in  such  a  case  very 
much  as  Englishmen  felt;  but  one  can  hardly  believe 
that  William  allowed  his  great  mercenary  force  to  be 
wholly  broken  up.   And  again,  the  question  keeps  always 
presenting  itself.  What  was  going  on  in  the  Vexin? 

neminem  ibi  reperientes  ad  propria  reversi  sunt.**  Orderic  (772  A)  subBtifeutes 
a  drawn  battle  by  daylight,  and  mentions  the  occupation  of  Ballon ;  but 
they  both  agree  in  the  main  fact  that  Rufus,  for  whatever  cause,  withdrew 
from  before  Le  Mans  for  a  season.  Ballon  is  spoken  of  as  '*  fortisaima  mota» 
per  quam  totnm  oppidum  adversariis  subactum  paruit.*' 

'  Some  of  Orderic*s  expressions  (773  B)  are  worth  notice.  '*  Diutumam 
obsidionem  tenere  nequivit.  Nam  egestas  victus  gravis  hominibus  et  equis 
instabat,  quia  tempus  inter  veteres  et  novas  fruges  tunc  iter  agebat.  Sex- 
tarius  avense  decern  solidis  Csenomannensium  vendebatur,  sine  qua  oomi- 
pedum  vigor  in  occidentalibus  dlimatibia  vix  sustentatur.*'  Such  a  straw 
as  this  shows  how  the  crusades  had  made  the  East  and  its  ways  present  to 
mens  minds. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  ib.  "  Rex  legiones  suas  relaxavit,  et  messes  suas  in  horreis 
recondi  prsecepit,  atque  ut  post  collectionem  frugum  obsidere  hostium  castra 
parati  essent,  commonuit." 
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CHAP,  VI.  Was  there  any  moment  when  so  eager. a  warrior,  with 
two  wars  on  his  hands  at  once,  left  both  of  them  to  take 
care  of  themselves  f  Throughout  this  story  the  relations 
between  the  French  and  the  Cenomannian  wars  form  a 
never-ceasing  puzzle.  But  we  presently  come  to  an 
incident  of  the  campaign  which  is  the  most  characteristic 
in  the  whole  history  of  William  Rufus. 
Folk  While  William  was  away,  Count  Fulk,  at  the  head  of 

B^jHq^'       a  mixed  host,  Angevin  and  Cenomannian,  laid  siege  to 
the  newly-betrayed  castle  of  Ballon.     The  attack  went 
on  for  some  days ;  a  message  was  •  sent  to  the  King 
for  help.     To   meet  this   fresh   danger,   the  nobles   of 
Maine  and  Anjou  pressed  in  greater  numbers  to  help  the 
Saooessfui   Count  and  his  force.      The    defenders    of  the    castle 
beneged.     planned  a  sally.   Beggars  went  out  as  spies,  and  brought 
in  news  that  the  besiegers  were   busy   dining  at  the 
hour  of  tierce.    The  sally  was  made ;  the  besiegers  were 
surprised  in  the  midst  of  their  meal ; '   a  hundred  and 
forty  knights  and  a  crowd  of  foot-soldiers  were  taken 
prisoners.     The  rest  took  to  flight  and  left  a  rich  spoil 
of  arms,  clothes,  and  furniture  as  a  prey  to  the  Nor- 
mans.   Many  of  the  captives  were  men  of  high  rank  and 
great  possessions.    The  story  almost  reads  as  if  Robert 
of  Belleme  condemned  them  to   die   of  hunger;  if  so, 
Rufus   came   before  hunger  had  done  its   work;  cold 
William  at  would  no  longer  be  a  means  of  torture.     It  was  now 
c.  July  20,  iiot   Lent,  but  the  third  week  in    July,    when   King 
1098.         William  with   a   great  force   came  to  Ballon.    A  cry 
presently  reached  him  from  the  prisoners,  "  Noble  King 
William,  set  us  free."     The  chivalrous  King,  who  had 

'  Ord.  Vit.  7  7  a  C.  *'  Dura  comes  et  exerci tus  in  tentoriis  suis  pranderent,  et 
mendici  de  oppido  accepta  stipe  obsessis  renuntinrent  quod  obsidentes  tunc, 
videlicet  circa  tertiam,  oomederent,  in  armis  ordinatsB  acies  mill  turn  subito 
prosilierunt,  et  inermes  ad  mennam  residentes  ex  insperato  proturbaverunt, 
et  pluribuB  captis  omnes  alios  fugaveruut."  He  gives  the  numbers  with  a 
few  names,  and  enlarges  on  their  greatness. 
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no  mercy  for  the  peasants  of  Coulaines,  feltr  his  heart  ohap.  yl 
stirred    towards    the  captive  knights  of  Anjou.      HeH"*'^*- 

IDQII  w  OK 

ordered  that  a  meal  should  be  made  ready  for  them  the  active 
along  with  his  own  followers,  and  he  set  them  jBree  on  ^^ 
their  parole  till  the  meal  was  ready.     Some  of  his  com- 
panions suggested  to  him  that,  in  the  crowd  and  con- 
fusion,  they  might    easily  escape.     Rufus    cast    aside 
such  a  suggestion  with  scorn.    He  would  never  believe 
that  a  good  knight  would  break  his  word ;    he  who 
should  do  so  would  have  pimishment  enough  in  the 
scorn  of  all  mankind  that  would  follow  him.^    Here  we  niustnp 
see  the  chivalrous  character  in  all  its  fulness.    Justice  cM^idroni 
and  mercy  go  for  nothing ;  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  "P^*- 
of  man  go  for  nothing ;  the  oath  of  the  crowned  king, 
the  promise  of  a  prince  and  a  brother,  go  for  nothing; 
but  the  class  tie  of  knighthood  is  sacred ;  the  promise 
made  under  its  guaranty  is  sacred.     As  a  good  knight, 
William  Rufus  is  faithful  to  his  own  word  pledged  as 
such  to  others ;  as  a  good  knight,  he  will  not  believe 
that  a  brother  of  his  order  can  be  other  than  faithful  to 
his  word  pledged  as  such  to  him. 

The  siege  of  Ballon  was  at  an  end.     Fulk,  we  are  Fulk  goet 

bftck  to 

told,  betook  himself  to   the  city,  and  there   stayed  in  Le  Mbdb. 
some  of  the  monasteries,  waiting  to   see  what  would 
happen.^     But  the  defenders  of  Le  Mans,  both  native 
and  Angevin,  had  now  made  up  their  minds  that  re- 
sistance  to   the  power  of  Rufus  was  hopeless;   their 

^  Ord.  Vit.  773  D.  "  Jussit  omnes  protinus  absolvi  [they  are  just  before 
called  '  vinculati'],  eifique  ctim  suis  in  cuiia  foiis  ad  manducandum  copiose 
dari,  et  per  fidem  suam  UBque  post  prandium  liberos  dimitti.  Cumque  eatel- 
litee  ejuB  objicerent  quod  in  tanta  populi  firequentia  facile  aufuj^erent,  rex 
Olonim  duritioB  obstitity  et  pro  vinotb  eos  redargnens  dixit,  Abidt  a  me  ut 
credam  quod  probus  miles  violet  fidem  suam.  Quod  si  feoerit,  omni  tempore 
yelut  exlex  et  despicabilis  erit." 

'  lb.  **Fulco  comes  de  obsidione  ad  urbem  confugerat,  et  in  coenobiia 
sanctorum  exitus  rerum  exspectabat." 
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CHAP.  VI.  object  was  to  treat  for  peace.     The  captive  Helias  was 
Negotia-     allowed  a  share  in  the  negotiations;   he  was  specially 

tioDB  for  . 

peace.        fearful  that  Fulk  might  make  some  agreement  by  which 
U**^  o^     he  himself  might  be  cut  off  from  Maine  for  ever.^     By 
Convention  ^^®  King's  leave,  Bishop  Hildebert  and  some  of  the  chief 
b^^     men  of  the  city  visited  Helias,  and  they  agreed  on  terms 
and  Fulk.   which  were  put  into  the  form  of  an  agreement  between 
i<^"         Rufus  and  Fulk.     It  was  rather  a  military  convention 
than  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  it  left  all  the  disputed  ques- 
tions unsettled.     Nothing  was  said   either  as   to   the 
general  question  about  the  bishopric  or  as  to  the  par- 
ticular election  of  Hildebert.     Nor  was  it  at  all  ruled 
who  was  to  be  looked  on  as  lawful  Count  of  Maine.     It 
was  not  even  agreed  that  hostilities  were  to  cease.     The 
actual  terms   are  conceived   in  words  which  seem  to 
come  from  Rufus  himself.     The  memory  of  his  father  is 
LeMans     put  prominently  forward.     Le  Mans  and  all  the  fort- 

^o  be  HiiF' 

rendered,    resses  which  had  been  held  by  the  late  King  William 

Helias  to    were  to  be  surrendered  to  King  William  his  son.    Helias 

'  and  all  other  prisoners  on  both  sides  were  to  be  set  free.^ 

All  sides,  we  are  told,  rejoiced  at  this  agreement.     To 

William   and  his   followers  it  was   a  great  immediate 

triumph.     To   the  people   of  Le  Mans   it  was  at  least 

immediate  deliverance  from  a  wasting  struggle.     And 

wary  men  may  have  seen  that  the  liberation  of  Helias 

was  not  too  dearly  bought  even  by  the  surrender  of  his 

capital.     If  the  valiant  Count  were  set  free,  free  alike 

from  fetters  and  from  promises,  he  would  win  back  his 

lost  city  and  dominion  before  long. 

Submission      But  for  the  present  all  went  according  to  the  pleasure 

Mans.        of  the  Red  King.     Rufus,  as  his  father  had  twice  done, 

entered  Le  Mans  without  bloodshed,  amidst  at  least  the 

outward  welcome  of  its  inhabitants.     And  it  may  well 

be  that,  if  Helias  was  not  to  be  had,  they  may  have 

*  See  Appendix  LL.  '  See  Appendix  LL. 
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looked  on  William  as  a  more  promising  master  than  ohap.  tl 
Fulk.  The  convention  was  formally  accepted,  and  it 
was  immediately  carried  out.  Robert  the  son  of  Hugh  TheeMtI«i 
of  Montfort,  that  Hugh  whom  we  have  already  heard  of  the  j^n^ 
on  Senlac  and  at  Dover,*  was  sent  at  the  head  of  seven  ^'^'l*- 
hundred  chosen  knights,  full  armed  in  their  helmets  and 
coats  of  mail,  to  occupy  the  fortresses  of  Le  Mans.^ 
They  met  with  no  opposition ;  the  garrisons,  native  or 
Angevin,  marched  out;  the  Normans  took  possession. 
All  the  strong  places  of  the  city — the  ancient  palace  of 
the  counts  on  the  Roman  wall — the  donjon  of  William 
the  Great,  the  royal  tower,  standing  so  dangerously  near 
to  the  north  wall  of  Saint  Julian's  minster — the  other 
fortress  of  the  Conqueror,  the  tower  of  Mont  Barbet  on 
its  height,  overlooking  the  city  from  the  side  of  Saint 
Vincent's  abbey— all  that  the  father  had  either  subdued 
or  called  into  being — now  passed  without  a  blow  into 
the  hands  of  the  son.  The  King  s  banner — what  was 
the  ensign  wrought  upon  it? — was  hoisted  amid  shouts  of 
victory  on  the  highest  point  of  the  royal  tower.  King 
William  the  Red  had  achieved  the  object  which  in  his 
thoughts  came  nearest  to  the  nature  of  a  duty.  He  had 
brought  under  his  hand  all  that  had  ever  been  under  the 
hand  of  his  father.^ 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  498 ;  vol.  iv.  p.  73. 

'  Ord.  Vit  773  A.  "Milites  electos  loricis  et  galeiB  et  omni  armatura 
fulgentes." 

'  lb.  *'Protina8  ilU,  custodibus  egreB'da,  cunctas  urbia  muDiiionefl 
nacti  sunt,  et  in  principali  turre  vexillum  regis  cum  ingenti  tropeo 
levavenint.  In  crastinum  rex  post  illos  mille  prseclaros  milites  direxit, 
et  pro  libitu  suo  datis  legibus  totam  dvitatem  poesedit.  Regia  turns 
et  Mods  Barbatus  atque  Mods  Barbatulus  regi  subjidantur,  et  merito^  quia 
a  patre  ejus  eondita  notcuntur"  In  these  last  words  Orderio  throws  him- 
self fully  into  the  position  of  Rufus.  The  Biographer  (Vet.  An.  306)  says; 
'*  Fez  recepta  civitate  et  poflitis  in  munitionibus  ejus  oopiosis  virorum, 
armomm,  escarumque  praraidits,  in  Angliam  IransfrttavitJ"  This  last 
statement  is  clearly  wrong. 

On  the  fortresses  of  Le  Mans,  see  Appendix  MM. 
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CHAP.  VI.       On  the  day  of  the  military  occupation  followed  the 
(mSy^to   ^^y  ^^  ^^^  joyous  entry.     The  Red  King  entered,  doubt- 
Le  Mans,    less  by  the  northern  gate,  the  gate  between  Saint  Vin- 
cent's abbey  and  the  royal  tower.     His  new  subjects 
welcomed  him  with  shouts  and  songs,  and  were  received 
His  re-       by  him  to  his  full  peace.^    Bishop  Hildebert,  seemingly 

ception  by  ,  , 

Hildebert.  now  admitted  to  favour,  with  his  clergy  and  people,  met 
the  King  with  psalms  and  processions.  They  led  him 
by  the  royal  tower,  with  his  own  banner  floating  on  its 
The  church  battlements,  to  the  cathedral  church,  now  a  vaster  and 
Julian.  more  splendid  pile  than  when  the  first  Conqueror  had 
been  led  to  it  with  the  same  pomp.^  The  twin  towers  of 
Howel  soared  in  their  freshness;  the  aisles  which  we 
still  see,  with  their  abiding  Roman  masonry,  had  risen  at 
his  bidding;  it  may  well  have  been  by  the  mighty 
portal  of  his  rearing  that  Bufus  entered  within  the  hal- 
lowed walls.  Within,  the  sight  was  different  in  every 
stone,  in  every  adornment,  from  that  on  which  we  now 
gaze.  The  columns  and  arches  of  Saint  Julian's  nave 
were  still  the  columns  and  arches  of  the  basilica  which 
Aldric  had  raised  when  Le  Mans  was  a  city  of  the  Em- 
pire of  the  pious  Lewis.^  It  may  be  that  of  those 
columns  we  can  here  and  there  spell  out  some  faint 
traces  amid  the  finer  masonry  and  gorgeous  foliage  of 
the  next  age.  But  of  the  works  to  the  east,  still  new 
when  Rufus  came,  the  splendid  reconstructions  of  later 
times  have  left  us  no  signs.  The  choir  of  Arnold  still 
blazed  in  all  its  freshness  with  the  rich  decorations 
which  had   been   added  by  the  skill  and    bounty    of 

^  Ord.  Vit.  773  A.  '*  Omnes  ciyes  in  pace  novo  principi  congratulantur 
plausibus  et  cantibus  variisque  gestibus.  Tuuc  Hildebertus  pnesul  et  clerus 
et  omnia  plebs  obviam  regi  cum  ingentl  gaudio  processerunt,  et  psallentea 
in  basilicam  aancti  Gervasii  martyria  perduxerunt.'*    See  Appendix  LL. 

The  joy,  one  would  think,  was  a  little  conventional,  and  there  is  no  sign 
of  it  in  the  native  writer.    Cf.  N.  0.  vol.  iii.  p.  550. 

■  See  N.  C,  vol.  iii.  p.  206.  '  See  Appendix  NN. 
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Howel.  The  first  bloom  had  not  passed  away  from  the  ohap.  tz. 
painted  ceiling,  from  the  rich  pavement,  from  the  narrow 
windows  glowing  with  the  deep  richness  of  colour  which 
no  later  age  could  surpass.  Through  all  these  new-bom 
splendours  of  the  holy  place  the  scoffer  and  blasphemer 
was  solemnly  guided  to  the  shrines  of  Saint  Julian  and 
of  all  the  saints  of  Le  Mans.  And  there  were  moments 
when  the  heart  of  Rufas  was  not  wholly  shut  against 
better  thoughts.  As  at  Saint  Martin  of  the  Place  of 
Battle,  so  at  Saint  Julian  in  newly-won  Le  Mans,  we 
may  deem  that  some  dash  of  thankfulness  was  mingled 
with  his  swelling  pride,  as  he  felt  that  he  had  finished 
his  feither^s  work. 

The  stay  of  William  at  Le  Mans  does  not  seem  to  wniumi 
have  been  long.    The  government  of  the  city  was  put  Le  Mmm. 
into  the  hands  of  Count  William  of  Evreux  and  of 
Gilbert  of  Laigle.    The  royal  tower,  well  provisioned, 
stocked  with  arms  and  with  all  needful  things,  was 
placed  under  the  immediate  command  of  Walter  the  son 
of  Ansgar  of  Rouen.^    The  nobles  of  Maine  now  came  in  General 
to  make  their  submission  and  to  receive  the   Kings  ofM^ISe!** 
garrisons  into  their  castles.    Among  them  were  Count 
Geoflrey  of  Mayenne  and  the  Viscount  Ralph  of  Beau- 
mont.    The  terms  of  their  engagement  were  fulfilled. 
Their  castles  were  to  follow  the  fortune  of  Le  Mans, 
and  Le  Mans  now  was  King  William's.* 

But  he  who  had  lately  been  the  lord  of  them  all 

^  Ord.  Yit.  773  D.  *'  GuOlelmo  Ebroicensium  oomiti  et  Gialeberto  de 
AquiU,  aliiaque  probis  optimatdbuB  urbem  Bervandam  commisit,  et  regiam 
tnrrem  amuB  et  cibis  et  omnibuB  necesBariiB  opime  iiiBtructam  Galterio 
RothomAgenii  filio  Ansgerii  commendavit."  Is  thia  Walter  the  brother 
of  the  William  of  whom  we  heard  above  ? 

'  lb.  "RadulfuB  yicecomes  et  GoisfireduB  de  Meduana,  Robertuaque 
Burgundio,  aliiqae  totiuB  provinds  proceree  regi  oonfoederati  Bunt,  redditii* 
que  mtmitionibuB,  datia  ab  eo  legibus  aolerter  obaeouadarunt." 

YOL.  U.  K 
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CHAP.  vi.  was  waiting  for  the  benefits  of  the  convention  to  be 
extended  to  himself.  We  are  a  little  surprised  when  we 
presently  find  the  Eling  at  Rouen,  and  when  we  further 
find  that  Helias,  who  had  been  lately  in  ward  in  the 
castle  there,  had  now  to  be  brought  hither  from  a  prison 

Meeting  of  at  Bayeux.^    The  King  and  his  captive  met  face  to  face. 

andHelias.  The  contrast  between  the  outward  look  of  the  two  men 
was  as  striking  as  the  difference  in  their  inward  souls. 
Before  the  victorious  King,  short,  bulky,  ruddy,  fierce  of 
countenance,  hasty  and  stammering  in  speech,  stood  the 
captive  Count,  tall,  thin,  swarthy,  master  of  eloquent 
and  winning  words.  Something  of  bodily  neglect 
marked,  perhaps  not  so  much  the  rigour  of  his  con- 
finement as  a  captive's  carelessness  of  wonted  niceties. 
His  hair,  usually  neatly  trimmed,  was  now  rough  and 
shaggy .2  The  King  seems  to  have  begun  the  dialogue;' 
"I  have  you,  Sir."  Helias  answered  with  dignity  and 
respect,  as  a  man  of  fallen  fortunes  speaking  to  a 
superior  in  rank,  and  yet  not  stooping  to  any  unworthy 

Proponils  submission.  He  called  on  the  King,  in  the  name  of  his 
might  and  his  renown,  to  help  him.  He  had  once,  he 
said,  been  a  count,  lord  of  a  noble  county.  Fortune 
had  now  turned  against  him,  and  he  had  lost  all.  He 
asked  leave  to  enter  the  Bang's  service,  to  be  allowed  to 
keep  his  rank  and  title  of  count,  but  pledging  himself 
not  to  make  any  claim  to  the  Cenomannian  county  or 
city,  till  by  some  signal  exploit  on  the  King's  behalf  he 
should  be  deemed  worthy  to  receive  them  as  a  grant  from 
the  King's  free  will.  Till  then  it  would  be  enough  for 
him  to  have  his  place  in  the  royal  following  and  to 
enjoy  the  royal  friendship. 

Such  an  appeal  as  this  went  straight  to  the  better 

»  Ord.  Vit.  773  B.    See  Appendix  00. 

'  lb.     "  Niger  et  hispidus."    See  above,  p.  196. 

'  See  Appendix  00. 
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part  of  William*s  nature,  and  he  was  at  once  disposed  obaf.ti. 
to  agree  to  the  proposal  of  Helias.    But  then  stepped  in  ^^^ 
the  selfish  prudence  of  Robert  of  Meulan,  who  measured  to  aooepft 
other  men  by  himself.    He  was  now  the  King's  chief  propoML 
adviser,  and  he  jealously  grudged  all  influence  which  He  !■  hin- 
might  fieill  to  the  lot  of  any  one  else.^    The  admission  of  RobertoC 
Helias  to  the  King's  friendship  and  councils  would  of  all  ^^"^•^ 
things  be  the  least  suited  for  Robert's  purposes.    He 
could  not  bear  that  any  man,  least  of  all  a  man  of  a 
spirit  so  much  higher  than  his  own,  should  be  so  near 
the  throne  as  Helias  threatened  to  be.    The  men  of 
Maine,  said  the  Count  of  Meulan,  were  a  cunning  and 
fiftithless  race.    All  that  the  captive  Helias  sought  by 
his  oflers  was    to   insinuate  himself  into  the  King's 
favour,   to  learn  his   secrets,  that  he  might  be  able, 
when  a  fitting  moment  came,  to  rise  up  against  him 
with  more   advantage    and  join   himself  to  his  ene- 
mies with  greater  power.     The  purpose  of  Rufus  was 
changed  by  the  malignant  counsel  of  Count  Robert. 
The  petition  of  Helias  was  refused ;  it  was  again  made ; 
it  was  again  refused.     Then  the  Count  of  Maine  spoke  Defianoe 
his  defiance.    "  Willingly,  Sir  King,  would  I  have  served 
you,  if  it  had  been  your  pleasure ;   willingly  would  I 
have  earned  favour  in  your  sight.     But  now,  I  pray  you, 
blame  me  not,  if  I  take  another  course.    I  cannot  bear 
with  patience  to  see  mine  inheritance  taken  from  me. 
All  right  is  denied  to  me  by  overwhelming  violence; 
wherefore  let  no  man  wonder  if  I  again  renew  my  claim, 
if  I  strive  with  all  my  might  to  win  back  the  honour  of 
my  fathers."     Rufus  was  beside  himself  with  wrath  at 
words  like  these;    but  it  was  in  words  only  that  his 
wrath  spent  itself  He  stammered  out,  "Scoundrel,  what 

^  Ord.  Vit.  773  B.  "Callidus  $enex  regalibus  consiliiB  et  judidls 
pneerat.  Quapropter  in  prsetorio  principali  parem  geu  potiorem  peipeti 
metuebat.**    See  voL  t  pp.  1 86,  551.    "  Senex  ^  aeeniB  too  strong  a  word. 


character. 
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oHAP.  VI.  can  you  do  ?    Be  off,  march,  take  to  flight ;  I  give  you 

^fn'T      ^^^^^  ^  ^^  *11  yo^  ^'^j  *^^>  ^y  ^®  ^^^^  ^^  Lucca,  if 
you  ever  conquer  me,  I  will  not  ask  you  for  any  grace 

in  return  for  my  favour  of  to-day/*  Even  after  this  out- 
burst, the  Count  had  self-command  enough  to  ask  for  a 
safe-conduct,  and  the  King  had  self-command  enough  to 
HellaB  grant  it.  Helias  was  guided  safely  through  the  Norman 
^  '  duchy,  and  made  his  way,  to  the  delight  of  his  friends, 
to  his  own  immediate  possessions  on  the  borders  of 
Maine  and  Anjou.^ 
Illustra-  Of  all  the  stories  of  the  Red  King  there  is  none  more 
King*8  characteristic  than  this.  His  first  impulse  is  to  accept 
a  generous  and  confiding  offer  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  made.  For  a  moment  he  seems  to  rise  to  the  level 
of  the  man  who  stood  before  him.  Even  when  his 
better  impulse  is  checked  by  an  evil  counsellor,  he  does 
not  sink  so  low  as  many  would  have  sunk  in  the  like 
case.  In  the  wildest  wrath  of  his  insulted  pride,  he  does 
not  forget  that  his  word  as  a  good  knight  is  pledged 
to  the  man  who  has  defied  him.  Rufus  was  bound  by  all 
the  laws  of  chivalry  to  let  Helias  go  this  time,  whatever 
he  might  do  if  he  caught  him  again.  And  the  laws 
of  chivalry  Rufus  obeyed  in  the  teeth  of  temptations  of 
opposite  kinds.  A  meaner  tyrant  might  have  sent 
Helias  at  once  to  death  or  blinding.  A  calmer  or  more 
wary  prince,  even  though  not  a  tyrant,  might  have 
argued  that  it  was  unsafe  for  him  and  his  dominions  to 
let  the  man  go  free  who  had  uttered  such  a  challenge. 
He  might  further  have  argued  that  a  speech  which  was 
so  like  an  open  declaration  of  war  at  once  set  aside 
the  conditions  of  peace.  But  William  Rufus,  when 
once  on  his  point  of  honour,  was  not  led  away  from 

^  Ord.  Vit.  773  C.    *'  Helias  conducium  per  terrain  regis  ab  illo  requisivit, 
quo  accepto  liber  ad  sua  gaudentibus  amicis  remeavit." 
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it  either  by  the  impulse  of  vengeance  or  by  the  calcula-  ohap.  vi. 
tions  of  prudence.  His  knightly  word  was  pledged  that 
Helias  should  go  free.  Free  therefore  he  went^  after 
his  defiance  had  been  answered  by  a  counter  defiance, 
each  alike  emphatically  characteristic  of  tiie  man  who 
uttered  it. 


§  8.  The  End  of  the  French  War. 

September — Decembery  1098. 

^^^  • 

The  war  of  Maine  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  over.    And, 

just  at  this  point  yre  get  a  chronology  clear  enough  to 

enable  us  to  fix  the  connexion  of  the  two  works  which 

were  going  on  at  once.    We  have  seen  William  in  his 

Norman  capital  at  a  time  when  we  should  rather  have 

looked  for  him  on  one  or  other  of  his  Norman  frontiers. 

But  it  seems  plain  that  he  spent  the  whole  year  on  the  WiUiam 

mainland,  and  that  he  did  not  cross  to  England  at  any  ^otinent. 

time  between  the  two  Christmas   feasts  which  he  is  i097-«099* 

specially  said  to  have  kept  in  Normandy.     Helias  was 

set  free  in  August,  and  we  are  led  to  believe  that  Rufus 

now  deemed  that  the  war  of  Maine  was  over,  or  at  least 

that  he  could  afibrd  to  despise  it  in  its  present  stage. 

We  shall  presently  see  that  the  war  of  Maine  was  by  no  Extent  of 

means  over,  and  that  William's  Cenomannian  conquests  oonquerta 

hardly  reached  beyond  the  capital  and  the  lands  north  "*  ^ttM»«» 

of  the  capital.   We  are  inclined  to  wonder  that  a  warlike  He  begins, 

prince  like  Rufus  took  no  further  heed  to  a  campaign  ^ot  finiilu 

which  was  manifestly  unfinished,  while  an  active  enemy 

was  again  at  liberty  and  was  still  in  possession  of  a 

strong  line  of  castles.     But  this  is  neither  the  first  nor 

the  last  time  in  which  we  find  William  the  Red  much 

more  vigorous  in  beginning  a  campaign  than  in  ending 

it.     And  in  this  case  he  may,  with  two  wars  on  his 
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cBAF.  VI.  hands,  have  not  unreasonably  thought  that,  after  so 
great  a  conquest  as  that  of  the  capital  of  Maine,  he  could 
afford  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  other  seat  of  warfare. 
In  the  month  after  Helias  was  set  free,  he  made  up  his 
mind  for  a  special  effort  against  the  stubborn  border-land 
of  France, 
waiiam         Two  davs  before  Michaelmas,  William  set  forth,  from 
September  what  head-quarters  we  are  not  told,  at  the  head  of  a 
37, 1098.     gr^(j  army.     On  his  way  to  the  seat  of  war  he  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  Ralph  of  Toesny  on  the  hill  of  Conches. 
The  tign     That  night  there  was  a  sign  in  the  heavens ;  the  whole 
"*    ®    ^'  sky  blazed  and  seemed  as  red  as  blood.    At  other  times 
such  a  portent  in  the  heavens  might  not  have  seemed  too 
great  to  betoken  some  great  victory  or  defeat  on  the  part 
of  one  or  other  of  the  contending  kings  of  the  West. 
But,  while  Christendom  was  on  its  march  to  the  eastern 
land,  the  heavens  could   tell  of  nothing  meaner  than 
the   ups  and  downs   of  the  strifes  between  two  con- 
Its  tinents  and    two    creeds.      If  the  sky   was  red  over 
Conches  and  Evreux  and  the  whole  western  world,  it 
was  because  at  that  moment  Christians  and  heathens 
met  in  battle  in  the  eastern  lands,  and  by  God's  help  the 
Christians  had  the  victory.^    But  William  Rufus  cared 
little  for  signs  and  wonders,  even  when  he  himself  was 
deemed  to  be  the  subject  of  their  warning.    His  heart 
was  not  in  Palestine,  but  on  the  French  border  ;  and  his 
present  business  was  a  march  against  the  most  distant 
of  the  three  fortresses  to  which  he  laid  claim.     Chau- 
mont  and  Trie  still  held  out ;  but  their  garrisons  could 
not  hinder  him  from  carrjdng  a  destructive  raid  into 

^  Ord.  Yit.  766  D.  '*  Li  ipsa  nocte  terribile  signum  mundo  manifestatum 
est.  Totum  nempe  c»lnm  quasi  arderet,  fere  cunotis  occidentalibus 
rubicundum  ut  sanguis  visum  est.  Tunc,  ut  postmodum  audiviinus,  in 
eois  partibus  Christiani  contra  ethnicos  pugnaverunt,  Deoque  juvante 
triumpharunt.** 
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districts   far   more  distant  from  his  head-quarters  at  ohap.  yi. 
Oisors.    He  marched  to  the  south-east,  burning,  plun-  Hemazches 
dering,  and  carrying  off  prisoners  ifrom  the  whole  French  ^  **"**^*^' 
territory  as  far  as  Pontoise.^ 

The  invading  King  had  now  reached  a  point  of 
French  soil  nearer  to  Paris  than  the  spot  where  Count 
Robert  kept  the  Seine  barred  at  Meulan.  At  Pontoise, 
as  tiie  name  implies,  was  the  bridge  spanning  the  Oise^ 
the  tributary  which  joins  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
Seine  at  Conflans — the  Gaulish  Oanfluentea — between 
Paris  and  Meulan.    Here  a  precipitous  rock  rises  above  Cutile  and 

iomi  of 

the  stream,  a  rock  which,  strengthened  and  defended  by  PontolBe. 
art  in  every  way,  was  crowned  by  the  vast  circuit  of  the 
castle  of  Pontoise.  Here  is  no  town  sloping  down  firom 
the  castle  to  the  river.  The  castle  rock  rises  sheer — it 
rose  most  likely  from  the  water  itself,  till  the  Oise,  like 
the  Seine  at  Bouen,  was  curbed  by  a  quay.  In  the  view 
from  the  bridge,  the  castle,  shorn  as  it  is  of  its  towers 
and  of  all  that  can  give  stateliness  to  such  a  building, 
still  lords  it  over  everything.  The  town  of  Pontoise 
seems  to  crouch  by  the  side  of  the  rock;  the  great 
church  of  Saint  Maclou,  with  its  lofty  tower  of  late 
architecture,  is  wholly  hidden  from  sight.  It  is  only  at 
some  distance  beyond  the  river,  in  the  suburb  known  as 
that  of  Saint  Ouen  rAumSne,  that  we  begin  to  see  that 
the  church  stands  on  ground  not  much  lower  than 
the  site  of  the  castle.  We  then  learn  that  the  town  of  Strong 
Pontoise,  standing  on  a  height  separate  from  the  castle-  ^t^^, 
rock^  well  walled,  and  with  streets  as  steep  as  those  of  Le 
Mans  or  Lincoln,  was  in  itself  no  contemptible  fortress. 
As  usual,  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  town  or  church  or 
castle  that  we  can  positively  assign  to  the  period  of  our 

^  Ord.  Vit.  766  D.  "  Guillelmui  rex  in  Gralliam  asqne  Pontesiam  diBcumt, 
inoendib  et  pnedis  hominumque  captoris,  omnium  ubeziate  rerum  nobilem 
prorindam  devattayit." 
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oHAP.  VI.  story.     But  the  main  features  of  the  spot  must  be  the 
same  now  as  they  were  when  the  Red  King  led  his 
Pont<nBe     plundering  host  as  far  as  the  bridge  of  the  Oise.    It  is 
p^i^  Qf      plain  that  this  was  the  end  of  his  course  on  this  side ; 
the  raid.     ]^  jg  plain  that  Pontoise  was  not  added  to  the  list  of 
fortresses  which  were  taken  by  him  or  betrayed  to  him. 
But  we  have  nothing  to  explain  why  he  turned  back  at 
this  point,  whether  he  met  with  any   repulse   in   an 
attack  on  Pontoise  or  whether  he  attacked  Pontoise  at 
all.     We  only  know  that  Pontoise  marks  in  one  sense 
the  furthest  point  of  the  French  campaigns  of  William 
Bufus.     We  shall  presently  find  him  on  another  side 
at  a  greater  distance  from  his   own  dominions;    but 
Pontoise  marks  his  nearest  approach  to  the  capital  of 
France.    Had  Pontoise  been  William's  as  well  as  Meulan, 
Paris  would  indeed  have  been  threatened.  But  this  south- 
eastern journey  was  clearly,  in  its  effect  at  least,  a 
mere  plundering  raid,  from  which  Bufus  came  back  to 
attempt  a  more  regular  attack  on  the  nearer  enemy  at 
Chaumont. 
Siege  of  The  siegc  of  Chaumont  is  described  to  us  in  greater 

'  detail  than  the  march  on  Pontoise,  but  we  do  not, 
any  more  than  at  Pontoise,  get  a  really  intelligible 
account.  It  is  plain  that  the  siege  was  a  considerable 
enterprise,  one  to  which  Bufus  led  his  whole  army.  It 
is  also  plain  from  the  result  that  its  issue  must  have 
an  important  effect  on  the  turn  of  affairs.  But  of 
the  siege  itself  all  that  we  hear  is  one  of  those 
strange  stories  by  which  we  are  sometimes  met,  stories 
which  must  have  some  meaning,  which  must  be 
grounded  on  some  fact,  and  which  yet,  as  they  stand, 
pass  all  belief.  We  are  told  that  the  defenders  of  Chau- 
mont were  valiant  men,  strong  to  defend  the  battlements 
of  their  own  castle.  But  to  defend  their  own  castle  was 
all  that  they  could  do ;  their  numbers  were  not  enough 
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to  enable  them  either  to  meet  William's  great  army  in  ohap.  tx. 
open  battle,  or  even  to  hinder  his  plunderers  from  laying 
waste    the  neighbouring    lands.      But  the  defence   of 
Chaumont  itself  was  stout,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  suo- 
oessfuL    Yet  we  are  told  that  the  garrison  of  Chaumont,  Theaiehen 
out  of  the  fear  of  God  and  out  of  tenderness  towards  ^u^t^ooi 
men,  stood  strictly  on  the  defensive,  or  took  the  offensive  ^  !««■« 
only  towards  brute  beasts.     In  taking  aim  at  the  be- 
siegers, they  avoided   the   persons  of  the  riders,  and 
aimed  all  their  blows  at  the  horses.     Seven  hundred 
horses  of  great  price  fell  under  the  arrows  and  darts  of 
the  men  of  Chaumont,  and  their  carcases  made  a  rich 
feast  for  the  dogs  and  birds  of  prey  of  the  Yexin.^    The  Chftomoiit 
virtue  of  these  scrupulous  warriors  did  not  go  unre-'"* 
warded.     Our  story  breaks  off  somewhat  suddenly;  but 
we  see  that  at  all  events  Chaumont  was  not  taken. 

The  war  now  takes  a  turn  of  special  interest,  which 
makes  us  specially  regret  the  very  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  our  materials.    The  field  of  our  story  is  suddenly  en- 
larged ;  but  events  do  not  crowd  it  at  all  in  proportion 
to  its  enlargement.    It  is  but  seldom  that  our  tale  brings  Rare 
us  into  any  direct  dealing  with  the  lands  and  the  princes  gouthem 
south  of  the  Loire.     We  have  seen  the  tongue  of  oi7^*^ 
supplant  the  Danish  tongue  in  Normandy,  and  we  have 
seen  it  appear  as  a  rival  to  our  own  speech  in  our  own 
island.     But  we  have  been  seldom  called  on  to  listen  to 
the  accents  of  the  tongue  of  oc.    But  at  this  moment  the 
chief  potentate  of  that  tongue  suddenly  appears  on  the 

^  Ord.  Vit.  767  A.  **  Blustres  oppidani  propugnacula  quidem  sua  viya- 
citer  protexerunt,  sed  timoris  Dei  et  humaius  societAtu  immemoree  Don 
fuerunt.  Insilientium  corporibus  provide  benijj^iterque  peperceruni,  sed 
atrocitatem  ine  suro  pretiosiB  inimiconun  caballis  intulerunt.  Nam  plus- 
quam  septiDgentos  ingentis  pretii  equos  sagittis  et  missilibus  occiderunt, 
ex  quorum  cadaveribus  Gallicani  canes  et  alites  usque  ad  nauseam  saturati 
sunt.  Quamplures  itaque  pedites  ad  propriaxum  rege  remeant^  qui  spumanti- 
bus  equis  toigidi  equites  Eptam  pertransierani.'* 
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O0AF.  VI.  field  of  our  story,  an  appearance  from  which  we  naturally 

look  for  great  events.     The  young  lord  of  the  Vexin  and 

heir  of  France  had  to  meet  a  new  enemy,  almost  as 

powerful,  and  quite  as  reckless  and  godless,  as  the  old 

Coming  of  One.     Another  William,  William  of  Poitiers  and  Aqui- 

Poitifiro.^  taine,  cahie  to  the  help  of  William  of  Normandy  and 

England.^    He  was  in  the  end  to  go  to  the  crusade — to 

go  not  exactly  in  the  guise  of  Godfrey  or  Helias.*    But 

he  had  not  yet  set  out ;  and,  before  he  went,  he  came  to 

strike  a  blow  on  behalf  of  the  prince  to  whom  he  was  said 

Allumoe     to  have  sold  the  reversion  of  his  dominions.   The  mighty 

mandyand  d^kes  of  the  North  and  the  South  might  seem  to  have 

AquitMne.  utterly  hemmed  in  the  smaller  realm  of  the  king  whose 

men  they  were  or  should  have  been.^   The  final  results  of 

their  alliance  were  not  memorable,  but  the  coming  of  the 

southern  duke  had  the  immediate  effect  of  carrying  the 

war  into  districts  little  used  to  the  presence  of  English 

or  even  of  Norman  warriors. 

Gunpaign       It  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  the  march  of  William 

of  Pftria.     of  Aquitaine  which  led  to  a  campaign  carried  on  in  the 

lands  west  and  south-west  of  Paris,  within  the  triangle 

which   may  be    drawn    between    the    three    points   of 

Mantes,  Paris,  and  Chartres.    One  side  of  this  triangle 

is  formed  by  the  Seine  itself,  and  here  the  adhesion  of 

the  Count  of  Meulan  must  have  effectually  guarded  the 

seat  of  war  from  the  north.     Somewhat  to  the  west  of 

Meulan,  between  that  fortress  and  Mantes,  the  small 

^  There  is  Bomething  strange  in  the  casual  way  in  which  Orderic  (767  A) 
brings  in  so  mighty  an  ally ;  "  Guillehnus  rex  cum  Guillelmo  duce 
Pictavensium,  ductu  Almarid  juyenis,  et  Nivardi  de  Septoculo,  contra 
Monteinforlem  et  Sparlonem  maximam  multitudinem  duxit,  circumja- 
centem  provinciam  devastavit."  The  bargain  between  the  two  Williams,  of 
which  this  was  surely  an  instalment,  comes  later,  780  B. 

*  See  Will.  Malms,  v.  439. 

'  Had  either  William  ever  done  personal  homage  to  Philip !  There  is 
no  sign  of  it  in  the  case  of  William  of  England. 
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stream   of  the   Maudre  empties  itself  into  the  Seine,  ohap.  vi. 
The  course   of  this    stream    and    the  valley  through  Valley 
which  it  flows  formed  the  chief  seat  of  warfare  at  this  Maudre. 
stage,  seemingly  after  the  attacks   on  Chaumont  had 
proved  fruitless.     Small  as  the  Maudre  is,  its  course 
makes  a  clearly  marked  valley,  running  nearly  north 
and  south.     About  the  middle  of  it   lies   Maule,  the  Made. 
fortress  of  Peter  of  Maule,  the  benefactor  of  the  house 
of  Saint  Evroul,  and  therefore  high  in  favour  with  its 
historian.     Further  to  the  south,  where  the  stream  is 
a  mere  brook,  the  valley  widens  into  a  plain  between 
hills,  and  here  some  of  the  strongest  points  are  occupied 
by  the  strongholds  of  the  French  house  of  Montfort, 
numbering  among  them  the  spot  which  gave  that  house 
its  ever-memorable   name.      Here  rose  the  hill   which  Montfbrt- 
above  all  others  glories  in  the  name  of  the  Strong         *^' 
Mount,    the  home   of  the   Simons  and    the   Amalrics. 
Under  the  name  of  Montfort-l'Amaury  it  still  keeps  the 
less    illustrious    of    the   two   names,   one   or   other   of 
which  was  always  borne  by  its  successive  counts.     To  Neauphl^ 
the  north-east  of  the  cradle  of  their  race,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Maudre,  the  Counts  of  Montfort  had  planted 
another  stronghold  on  a  height,  which,  though  all  traces 
of  a  fortress  have  passed  away,  still  keeps  the  name  of 
Neauphl($-/e-C7irfY€a?/,    as   distinguished    from  another 
place    of  the  same   name,   Neauphld-fe-F/ei/a'.      Much  Epemon. 
further  to  the  south-west,  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Drouelle,  a  tributary  of  the  Eure,  stood  Epernon,  another 
fortress  of  the  house  of  Montfort,  a  border  fortress  of 
the  strictly  French  territory  towards  the  lands  of  the 
Counts  of  Chartres.     On  this  district  now  fell  the  heavy  The  two 
wrath  of  the  two  Williams,  who  led  a  mighty  multitude  niareh 
against  Montfort  and  Epernon  and  laid  waste  the  whole  J|^J^^® 
surrounding  land.     They  had  traitors  in  their  service ;  castles, 
they  came  under  the  guidance  of  Almaric  the  Young  and 
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CHAP.  VI.  of  Nivard  of  Septeuil.^    This  last  place  lies  in  the  valley 
of  the  Yaacouleurs,  a  stream  running  almost  parallel 
with  the  Maudre  and  joining  the  Seine  at  Mantes.     Such 
a  position,  lying  nearly  due  west  from  Maule,  and  at 
a  greater  distance  north-east  from  Montfort,  marks  a 
dangerous  outpost  thrown  out  from  the  Norman  side 
8e*t  of  war  into  the  heart  of  the  French  territory.     Of  the  line  of 
the  coming  march  of  the  Poitevin  duke  we  have  no  account;  but  it 
^]^?toB«  ^^^^  have  been  his  coming  which  caused  the  seat  of  war 
to  be  changed  from  the  north-west  of  the  threatened 
capital  of  France  to  the  south-west,  a  region  so  much 
better  suited  for  an  invader  from  the  south. 
No  special      It  is  somewhat  singular  that,  while  we  have  so  striking 
Lewis.       a  general  picture  of  the    courage  and  conduct  of  the 
young  Lewis  during  this  struggle,  we  hear  nothing  of 
any  particular  exploit  of  his,  we  hear  nothing  of  any 
help  given  by  him  to  any  of  the  threatened  fortresses. 
It  is  their  own  lords,  each  for  himself,  who  withstand, 
and  successfully  withstand,  the  attacks  of  the  powers  of 
North  and  South.     Our  chief  informant— English,  Nor- 
man, and  French,  all  at  once  —  enlarges  on  the  failure  of 
Philip  to  give  any  help  to  his  vassals ;  but  we  should 
never  learn  from  him  that  his  place  was  supplied  by  his 
Thecasties  son.^     FiVery  man,  it  would  seem,  fought  for  his  own 
J^l  hand.     We  are  told  this  of  a  crowd  of  unnamed  lords 

Peter  of     defending  unnamed  fortresses.     But  we  are  not  left  to 
^^^^'       guess  at  the  name  of  the  friend  of  Saint  Evroul,  Peter  of 
Maule,  who,  with  his  sons  Ansold  and  Theobald,  success- 

*  Ord.  Vit.  767  A.  See  note  i  on  p.  250.  Who  is  young  Almaric  or 
Amalric?  Surely  not  an  unworthy  member  of  the  house  of  Montfort. 
I  have  never  made  my  way  to  Epemon,  which  gives  a  title  to  one  of  the 
minions  of  the  last  Valois. 

^  It  is  odd,  after  the  account  in  Suger,  to  read  in  Orderic  (766  A), 
"Ludovicus  puerili  teneritudine  detentus  adhuc  militare  nequibat." 
It  is  just  possible  that  Lewis  was  not  eager  to  help  the  kinsfolk  of 
Bertrada. 
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fully  defended  his  fortress  in  the  valley  of  the  Maudre.^   chap.  ti. 
We  must  suppose  that  the  forces  of  the  two  Williams 
were  scattered  and  frittered  away  in  a  series  of  de- 
sultory attacks  against  strongholds  scattered  all  over 
the  country.    But  to  us  at  least  the  main  interest  of  The  two 
the  campaign  gathers  round  the  dwellings  of  the  house  MonSbrt. 
of  Montfort.     We  should  be  well  pleased  to  have  even 
such  details  of  a  warfare  which  affected  them  as  we  have 
had  of  the  sieges  of  Chaumont  and  as  we  shall  presently 
have  of  the  siege  of  Mayet.     But  we  hear  only  of  the 
result,  how  the  arms  of  the  two   Simons,  elder  and 
yoimger,  defended  all  the  possessions  which  looked  up  to 
the  Strong  Mount  as  their  head.    The  elder  guarded  the  The  elder 
height  of  Neauphl^,  where  a  curve  in  the  hills,  theatre-  defenSs 
shape,  awakens  some  faint  remembrance  of  the  kingly  Neaophlrf. 
moimt  of  Laon.2    But  the  Monsfartis  itself,  the  hill  from  The  castle 

of  Mont- 

whence,  in  after  times,  Simon  the  father  went  to  work  fort, 
the  bondage  of  Toulouse  and  Simon  the  son  to  work  the 
freedom  of  England,  must  have  been  among  the  strong- 
holds which  were  saved  by  the  energy  of  the  younger 
bearer  of  the  name  which  was  to  be  so  fearfully  and 
so  gloriously  renowned.  High  on  its  peninsular  hill, 
still  keeping  some  small  traces  of  elder  towers  along 
with  one  graceful  fragment  of  far  later  days,  the  castle 
of  Montfort  looks  down  over  church  and  town,  over 
hills  and  plains,  bidding  defiance  to  foes  on  every  side, 
but  bidding   the   most  direct   defiance   of   all   to   any 

*  Ord.  Vit.  767  B.  "  Petrus  cum  filiia  suis  Ansoldo  et  Tedbaldo 
Mauliam,  aliique  municipes  quos  singillatim  nequeo  nominare,  firmitates 
Baas  procaciter  tenuere."  On  the  house  of  Maule  and  its  works,  see  Ord. 
Vit.  587  et  seqq.    Peter  is  described  as  "filius  Ansoldi  divitis  Parisiensis." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  767  A.  '*  Simon  juvenis  munitiones  suas  auxiliante  Deo 
illsesas  servavit.  Simon  vero  senex  servavit  Neelfiam.**  See  the  marriage 
of  the  younger  Simon  with  Agnes  of  Evreux,  Ord.  Vit.  576  C,  and  his 
exploits,  836  C.  Of  him  in  the  fourth  generation  came  our  own  Simon. 
But,  according  to  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  **  Simon  senex  '*  was  dead 
before  this  time. 
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CHAP.  Yi.  foe  who  should  advance  by  the  path  which  must 
have  been  trodden  by  the  Aquitanian  duke.  For  of 
all  the  outlooks  &om  the  height  of  Montfort  the 
widest  and  the  most  striking  is  that  by  which  the  eye 
looks  out  towards  those  southern  lands  which  came  so 
near  to  forming  a  South-Gaulish  realm  for  its  own 
The  lords.     The  church  stands  beneath  on  a  lower  point  of 

(aliuch. 

the  steep.    The  works  of  later  times,  which  have  filled 

its  windows  with  the  painted  forms  of  the  basest  of  the 

later  Yalois,  have  spared  one  side  of  the  more  ancient 

central  tower,  preserving  to  us  forms  which  were  looked 

on,  not  indeed  by  the  Simons  of  our  own  immediate  story, 

but  by  the  Simon  of  Muret  and  the  Simon  of  Evesham. 

A  gate  at  the  base  of  the  castle  mound,  though  the 

actual  building  must  be  of  later  date,  still  keeps  the 

name  of  that  Hugh  Bardolf,  himself  joined  by  a  tie  of 

«  affinity  to  the  house  of  Montfort,  of  whom  we  have 

heard  elsewhere  as  one  of  the  most  abiding  of  the  ene- 

Befence      mies  of  Normandy.^     Here,  while  the  father  defended 

younger     Neauphl^,  the  son  defended  the  cradle  of  their  race,  and 

*™*^^'       their  other  outlying  possessions.     Not  a  detail  is  given 

us ;  but  our  historian  emphatically  tells  us  that  it  was 

by  the  help  of  God  that  the  lords  of  Montfort  kept  their 

Interest      fortresses  safe  from  the  twofold  enemy .^     And,  though 

defence.      ^  ^^g  of  the  English  marched  against  them,  though 

doubtless  there  was  no  lack  of  native  English  warriors 

in  his  train,  yet  we  may  join  in  the  pious  thankfulness 

of  our  guide   at  Saint  Evroul.     It  was   not  good   for 

English  interests  in  any  wide  or  lasting  sense  that  the 

sovereign   of  England  should  even  hold  his  ancestral 

Normandy,  much  less  that  he  should  inherit  Aquitaine 

and  conquer  France.    When  the  lords  of  Montfort  in  the 

eleventh  century  beat  back  from  their  strongholds  all 

the  eflForts  of  England  and  Normandy,  of  Poitiers  and 

^  See  N.  C.  vol.  ill.  p.  133.  '  See  note  2  on  p.  353. 
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Aquiiaine,  they  were  in  truth  working  in  the  same  obat.yl, 
cause  as   their  glorious  descendant  in  the  thirteenth. 
Unknowingly  and  indirectly,  they  were,  no  less  than  he, 
fighting  for  the  freedom  and  the  greatness  of  what  in  their 
eyes  seemed  hostile  England. 

The  war  seems  to  have  lingered  on  through  another  The  war 
winter,  the  second  of  those  when  King  William  kept  his  ^^^^ 
Christmas  feast  in  Normandy.     But  no   successes  are  1098. 
recorded  either  of  William  of  England  or  of  William  of  ^^^ 
Aquitaine.      The  Eed  King  had  really  done  nothing,  *t«t}^o 
either  alone  or  in  company  with  his  Poitevin  ally.     The 
gallant  resistance  of  the  men  of  the  French  borderland 
had  beaten  him  back  at  every  point.     He  was  now  glad  A  traoe 
to  conclude  a  truce,  which  the  events  which  followed  **^™**^ 
made  practically  a  peace.^ 

It  is  not  at  first  easy  to  understand  why  so  very  little  Supyev  of 
came  of  such  great  preparations  as  those  which  William  ^n,.  its 
Rufus  made  for  the  French  war.  The  strength  of  two  ^"™<***- 
great  states,  during  the  later  stages  of  the  war  the 
strength  of  three  great  states,  was  broken  by  efforts 
which,  even  allowing  as  much  as  we  can  for  the  energy 
of  young  Lewis,  were  mainly  those  of  the  nobles  and 
people  of  a  single  district.  England,  Normandy,  and 
Aquitaine,  were  bafiled  by  the  men  of  the  French  Vexin. 
It  is  true  indeed  that  the  war  of  Maine  was  far  from 
being  really  ended,  but  Rufus  seems  at  this  stage  to  have 
thought  little  of  the  efforts  of  the  man  whom  he  had 
bidden  to  do  his  worst  against  him.  Nor  was  there  any- 
thing this  year  in  England,  as  there  was  the  year  before, 
to  draw  off  the  King's  attention  from  continental  affairs. 
Scotland  was  quiet  under  a  king  of  his  own  naming; 
Magnus  did  not  really  threaten  England ;  the  Welsh  border 

*  Ord.  Vit.  767  B.  "Interea,  dum  Guillelmufl  rex  pro  regni  negotiis 
regrederetur  in  Angliam,  treviiB  utrobique  datis,  serena  pax  Gallis  dedit 
Berenitatis  Istitiam.'* 
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CHAP.  VI.  might  be  left  to  Robert  of  BellSme  or  those  whom  he 
had  left  in  charge.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  record  this 
singular  break-down  of  a  great  force,  without  being  able 
ninstra-  fully  to  explain  it.  One  remark  may  be  made.  Men  of 
William's  the  temper  of  Rufus  often  get  simply  weary  of  under- 
^*"*'*®'*  takings  which  bring  little  success,  and  in  which  there  is 
nothing  to  call  forth  any  special  point  of  personal  ven- 
geance or  personal  honour.  Rufus  claimed  the  Vexin ; 
but  his  heart  does  not  seem  to  have  been  set  on  its 
possession,  as  it  clearly  was  set  on  the  possession  of 
Le  Mans.  There  was  no  one  on  the  French  border  who 
had  stimg  him  personally  to  the  quick  as  Helias  had 
done.  The  want  of  success  in  the  joint  undertaking  of 
the  two  Williams  is  certainly  hard  to  understand ;  but 
we  can  quite  understand  how  William  of  England  and 
Normandy  might,  in  sheer  disgust,  throw  up  an  under- 
taking in  which  he  did  not  at  once  succeed.  WTien 
he  was  once  more  wounded  in  the  most  sensitive 
part,  he  was,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  all  himself 
again. 

§  4.    The  Oemdt  of  1099. 

William,  master  of  Le  Mans,  but  hardly  to  be  called 
master  of  Maine,  and  assuredly  not  master  of  the  Vexin, 
stayed  in  Normandy  during  the  winter  which  followed 
the  double  war  in  those  regions.  The  time  of  his  ab- 
sence is  spoken  of  as  a  time  of  special  oppression  in 
England,  a  time  when  the  exactions  of  Flambard  and 
his  fellows  grew  worse  and  worse,  on  account  of  the 
great  sums  which  had  to  be  sent  over  the  sea  for  the 
King's  wars.*    The  Christmas  feast  was  again  kept  in 

'  Orderic  (773  D),  immediately  after  recording  the  submission  of  the 
Cenomannian  castles,  goes  on  to  draw  a  harrowing  picture  of  the  sufferings 
of  England  during  the  King's  absence;  how  "Bannulfus  Flambardus 
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Normandy,  in  what  city  or  castle  we  are  not  told,  but  ohap.  vi. 
such  incidental  notices  as  we  have  seem  to  point  to^^^^**"* 
Rouen  as  his  usual  headquarters  when  he  was  in  the^^ 
duchy.    He  came  back  to  England  in  time  for  the  Easter  man^ 
feast ;  the  feast  implies  the  assembly ;  but  we  have  no  1098-1099. 
account  of  its  doings ;  there  was  no  longer  in  England  Gemdt 
either  an  Anselm  to  aflTord  subjects  for  discussion  or  an  f  P"^  *°' 
Eadmer  to  report  the  debates.    The  next  festival  was  of  Whitsun 
greater  importance,  if  only  on  account  of  the  place  ^^  ^^^ 
where  it  was  held,  a  place  ever-memorable  in  the  his-Ij*^** 
tory  of  England  from  that  day  to  this.     '*  At  Pentecost  minster. 
the  King  William  held  his  court  for  the  first  time  in  the  10^/^* 
new  building  at  Westminster."  ^ 

The  architectural  works  of  William  Bufus  form  a  BniidingB 
marked  feature  in  his  reign ;  but  the  place  which  they  RuftigT*™ 
hold  in  the  national  annals  is  singular.     They  are  set  They  are 
down  among  the  grievances  of  that  unhappy  time.    Be-  ][^oiig 
sides  the  bad  weather,  which  was  not  the  Red  Eins:*s  ^*ion^ 

°     gneranoee. 

jam  Dunelmi  episcopus,  aliique  regis  satellites  et  gastaldi,  Angliam 
Bpoliabant,  et  latronibus  pejores,  agricolarum  acenros,  ac  ncgotiatorum 
congeries  immisericorditer  diripiebant,  nee  etiam  sanguinolentas  manus 
a  sacris  cohibebant."  He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  special  wrongs 
of  the  Church,  and  adds,  '*  Sic  immensi  census  onera  per  fas  perque  ne&s 
ooacervabant,  et  regi  trans  fretum,  ut  in  nefariis  seu  commodis  usibus 
ezpenderentiir,  destinabant.  Hujusmodi  utique  collectionibus  grandia  regi 
zenia  prsasentabantur,  quibus  extranei  pro  vana  laude  ditabantur."  They 
then  cried  to  God  who  had  raised  up  Ehud  to  slay  the  "  rex  ping^issimus  " 
Eglon,  which  sounds  rather  like  a  prayer  for  the  coming  of  Walter  Tirel.  But 
the  chronology  is  utterly  confused.  The  time  of  which  Orderic  is  speaking 
is  the  year  1098 ;  yet  he  makes  Flambard  already  Bishop  of  Durham,  which 
he  was  not  till  1099,  and  he  makes  Anselm  withstand  all  these  oppiresBions 
and  go  away  because  he  could  not  hinder  them.  But,  as  we  well  know, 
Anselm  was  already  gone  in  1097. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  also  (vii.  20)  notices  the  special  oppression  during 
the  continental  war.  The  King  "in  Normannia  fuit,  semper  hosticis 
tumultibus  et  curis  armonim  deditus,  tributis  interim  et  ezactionibus 
pessimis  populos  Anglorum  non  abradens  sed  excorians." 

1  Chron.  Petrib.  1099.  '*  Se  cyng  Willclm  ....  to  Elastron  hider  to  lande 
com  and  to  Pentecoeten  forman  si^^e  bis  hired  innan  his  niwan  gebyttlan 
Hit  Westmynstre  heold." 

VOL.  II.  S 
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CHAP.  VI.  fault,  and  the  bad  harvests  which  were  deemed  to  be 
Various      jjj  gQnj^e  measure  his  fault,  there  were  the  umighteous 

gne  vanoes.  '  ®^ 

taxes  and  the  other  forms  of  unlaw  which  were  directly 
his  fault;  lastly  there  were  the  great  buildings  which 
are  set  down  as  not  the  least  among  his  ways  of  op- 
pressing the  people.     We  have  heard  some  of  the  wails 

Complaints  which  the  Chronicler  sends  up  year  by  year.  The  year 
of  the  purchase  of  Normandy  was  a  year  when  the  land 
was  pressed  down  by  manifold  gelds  and  by  a  heavy 

in  1097.  time  of  hunger.^  The  next  year,  the  year  of  Anselm's 
going,  was  a  year  of  signs  in  the  heavens,  and  of  ungelds 

Signs  and    and  wiweather  below.^      The  next  year,  the  year  of 

S^io^  Maine,  the  year  of  the  Vexin,  the  year  of  Anglesey,  had 
also  its  physical  wonders.  In  the  summer  a  pool  at 
Finchampstead  in  Berkshire  was  said  to  have  welled  up 
blood.^    At  Michaelmas  the  heaven  seemed  well-nigh  all 

Bad  night  as  if  it  were  burning.*    That  was  a  very  grievous 

W AAi  bfl  Al* 

of  1098.      year,  through  manifold  ungeld  and  through  mickle  rains 

that  all  the  year  never  stopped;  and — what  came  home 

to  those  who  could  look  back  to  the  bright  days  of  the 

Golden  Borough — well-nigh  all  tilth  in  the  marsh-land 

The  groat    died  out.'^    Such  are  the  mournful  voices  to  which  we 

in  I^Son.  listen  year  by  year ;  but  in  the  central  year  of  the  three 

^®97-         another  grievance  is  added.     "Eke  many  shires  that 

with  work  to  London  belonged  were   sorely  harassed 

*  Seo  vcl.  i.  p.  557. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1096.  "  Dis  wbbs  swJISe  hefigtime  gear  geond  call 
Angelcyn  tegSer  ge  ])urh  msenigfealde  gylda,  and  eac  ]>urh  swit5e  hefigtyinne 
hunger,  ye  ))iene  eard  \ass  geares  ewiffe  gedrehte." 

*  This  prodigy  is  put  by  the  Chronicler  under  two  years,  1098  and  iioo. 
Florence  and  William  of  Malmesbury  (iv.  331)  place  it  under  the  latter 
year  only.    See  above,  p.  346. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1098.  **Toforan  See  Michaeles  nwessan  aetywde  eo 
heofon  awilce  heo  fomeah  ealle  )>a  niht  bymende  waere." 

*  lb.  "Dis  waes  swi^e  geswincfull  gear  J>urh  manigfealde  ungyld  and 
]>urh  mycele  renas,  ]>e  ealles  geares  ne  ablunnon  fomeah  selc  tilS  on  mersc- 
lande  forferde."' 
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tkrough  the  wall  that  they  wrought  around  the  Tower,  cfRAP.  tt. 
and   through    the   bridge  that  well  nigh  all   flooded 
away  was,  and    through   the   King's   hall-work   that 
man  in  Westminster  wrought,  and  many  men  therewith 
harassed."^ 

This  was  the  light  in  which  three  great  works  of 
building  on  which  Englishmen  of  later  days  learned  to 
look  with  national  pride  were  looked  on  by  the  men 
of  the  time  when  they  were  wrought.    We  hear  the  Earlier 
cry  of  the  Hebrew  in  the  brick-field  toiling  to  rear  up  P***"® 
the  treasure-cities  of  the  Pharaohs.    We  hear  the  cry  of 
the  Roman  plebeian,  as  the  proud  Tarquin  constrained 
him  to  give  the  sweat  of  his  brow  to  fence  in  the  seven 
hills  with  walls  or  to  burrow  beneath  the  ground  to  lay 
the  foundations  and  turn  the  arches  of  the  great  sewer.^ 
So  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Bed  King  with  the  Tower  of 
London,  the  bridge  of  London,  the  hall  of  Westininster. 
We  may  believe  that,  as  so  often  happened,  the  old  Abuse  of 
law  of  England  was  turned  to  purposes  of  oppression. 
The  repair  of  bridges  and  fortresses  was  the  universal 

1  Chron.  Petrib.  1097.  *'  Eac  manege  sciran  |>e  mid  weoice  to  Lundenne  be- 
lompon  wurdon  ]werle  gedrehte,  )>urh  ]>one  weall  pe  hi  worhion  onbutan  ])one 
Tor,  et  }>urh  )»  brycge  )7e  fomeah  eall  toflotan  wies,  and  liurh  ^bsb  cyngee 
healle  geweorc,  \>e  man  on  Westmynstre  worhte  and  msBnige  men  )«r  mid 
gedrehte."  This  is  connected  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (vii  19)  with  the 
other  oppressiouB  of  the  time  and  with  the  departure  of  Anselm ;  **  AnsehnuB 
▼ero  archiepiscopus  recessit  ab  Anglia,  quia  nihil  recti  rex  pravus  in  regno 
Buo  fieri  permittebat,  sed  provincias  intolerabiliter  vexabat  in  tributiB 
que  numquam  cessabant,  in  opere  muri  circa  tuirim  Londoniro,  in  opere 
aulffi  regalia  apud  Westminstre,  in  rapina  quam  familia  sua  hoetili  modo, 
ubicunque  rex  pergebat,  exercebant."  The  other  side  of  the  story  comes 
out  in  William  of  Malmeebury  (iv.  331) ;  "Unum  ledificium,  et  ipsum 
permaximum,  domum  in  Londonia  incepit  et  perfecit,  non  parcens 
expensis  dummodo  liberalitatis  Duse  magniticentiam  exhiberet."  We  see 
here  how  the  "  liberalitas  "  of  the  Bed  King  looked  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  had  to  pay  for  it.  But  it  is  hard  to  understand  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy's 
note  on  the  passage  of  William  of  Malmesbury ;  he  is  speaking  not  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  but  of  Westminster  Hall. 

*  See  Livy,  i.  56,  59. 
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CHAP.  VI.  burthen  on  the  Englishman's  eiel,  the  duty  which  he 
owed,  not  to  a  personal  lord,  but  to  the  common- 
wealth of  which  he  was  a  member.^  In  one  case  at 
least  we  know  that  the  defences  of  the  local  capital 
were  laid  by  local  law  upon  the  people  of  the  whole 
shire.^  What  was  law  at  Chester  would  seem  from  the 
words  of  the  Chronicler  to  have  been  law  in  London 
also.  There  were  certain  "  shires  that  with  work  to 
London  belonged."  William  Bufus  may  therefore  have 
been  quite  within  the  letter  of  the  ancient  law  in  calling 
on  the  people  of  certain  shires  to  contribute  in  money  or 
labour  to  any  works  which  were  needed  for  either  the 
Tower  or  the  bridge  of  London.  But  it  is  clear  that 
this  is  the  kind  of  law  which  opens  the  way  to  a  great 
amount  of  oppression  in  detail,  and  that  the  law  itself 
supplies  temptations  to  extort  more  than  the  law  gives. 
The  bridge  The  bridge  at  least  was  an  useful  work,  and  if  the  men 
Tower.^  of  London  thought  that  the  Tower  stood  by  their  walls 
rather  to  overawe  them  than  to  defend  them,  that  was 
an  argument  which  could  not  be  openly  brought  for- 
ward. But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  the  ancient 
law  about  bridges  and  fortresses  could  be  stretched  so  as 
to  take  in  works  at  the  King  s  palace.  Anyhow  the 
burthen  laid  on  the  people  was  frightfully  oppressive,  and 
those  who  felt  the  burthen  bitterly  complained.  And,  if 
we  rightly  understand  the  Chronicler,  the  grievance  of 
building  the  bridge  was  doubled  by  a  flood  which  swept 
away  the  unfinished  work,  and  made  it  needful  to  build 
it  over  again.^ 

Thus,  amid  the  toils  and  groans  of  the  people,  three 
mighty  works  arose,  to  hand  down  the  name  of  William 
Bufus  to  after  ages  as  a  great  builder.     While  Bufus 


Question 
as  to  the 
hall. 


*  See  N.  C.  vol.  i.  pp.  93,  601.  *  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  310. 

*  See  note  on  p.  259. 
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Was  harrying  the  land  of  Maine,  a  land  which  but  for  chap.  yi. 
him  might  have  remained  peaceful  and  happy  under  a 
righteous  ruler,  while  he  was  striving  in  vain  to  bring 
the  heights  of  Chaumont  and  Montfort  under  his  power, 
the  people  of  a  large  part  of  England  were  giving  their 
strength  and  their  money  to  make  London  put  on  a 
new  £Ekce,  to  make  all  things  ready  for  the  time  when 
the  King  should  again  come  to  his  island  kingdom  to 
wear  his  crown  in  or  hard  by  its  greatest  city.    All  Growth 
these  works  point,  among  other  things,  to  the  steady  ^reatoess 
growth  of  the  greatness  of  London.      The  city  had®^^"^^*^ 
grown  fast  in  importance  during  the  whole  century 
which  was  now  drawing  to  an  end,  and  at  no  time 
faster  than  during  Harold's  nine  months  of  little  still- 
ness.^   London  had  become  the  city  of  the  King ;  Win-  Relfttioiui 
cheater  was  left  to  be  the  city  of  the  Old  Lady.*    The  ^nd  Win- 
attractions    of  the  New  Forest  drew  the  Conqueror,  ^^*'''^- 
specially  after  the  death  of  Eadgyth,  back  again  to  the 
old  West-Saxon  capital;   but  this  preference  of  Win- 
chester as  the  head-quarters  of  sport  in  no  way  checked 
the  advance  of  London  as  the  real  head  of  the  kingdom. 
Harsh  as  may  have  been  the  means  by  which  the  Red 
King  raised  his  great  buildings,  richly  as  he  and  they 
may  have  earned  the  curses  of  his  subjects  at  the  time, 
we  can  say  nothing  against  either  the  taste  or  the  policy 
which  led  him  to  the  defence   and   the   adornment   of 
the  great  city  and  of  the  palace  which  lay  under  its 
shadow. 

Notwithstanding  any  momentary  checks,  the  works 
went  on  and  prospered.     The  great  tower  of  Gundulf —  The  wall 
strange  work  for  the  meek  follower  of  Anselm — wasTo°wer. 
fenced  in   with   a  surrounding  wall.      The   river  was  London 
spanned   by  its  first  stone  bridge,  that  long  range  of   "^' 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iu.  pp.  64,  340. 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  i.  pp.  306,  317  ;  voL  m.  pp.  66,  540, 640 ;  vol.  iv.  p.  59. 
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CHAP.  VI.  narrow  arches,  itself  a  thickly-peopled  city  over  the 
stream,  of  which  the  last  traces  vanished  in  our  own 
Westmin-    early  days.    But  above  all  there  now  arose  that  famous 
ster  Hall,    j^^^^  ^f  Westminster  whose  name  has  come  to  be  another 
name  for  the  law  of  England.     Strange  founder  for 
such  a  pile  might  seem  the  prince  whose  reign  was  before 
Its  two      all  others  the  reign  of  unlaw.    And  yet  it  was  not 
ouD  ere.    ^jjQ^y  mifitting  that  the  Prytaneion  of  England  should 
first  arise  at  the  bidding    of  William   the  Bed,    and 
should  take  a  new  form  at  the  bidding  of  a  later 
Itfiarchi-    king  in  whose  days  unlaw  was  again  mighty.     The 
great  hall  arose  at  the  bidding  of  Bufus,  in  the  stem 
and  solemn  form  of  the  art  of  his  day — ^the  day,  be  it 
remembered,  of  William  of  Saint-Calais  and  the  choir 
of  Durham — with  its  low  massive  walls,  its  two  ranges 
of  pillars  and  arches,  far  removed,  we  may  be  sure,  from 
the  graceful  forms  which  had  been  at  Spalato  and  which 
were  to  be  again  at  Oakham,  but  standing  firm  in  their 
strength,  bearing  the  full  impress  of  the  style  whose 
leading  feature  is  that  of  simple,  changeless,  abiding, 
Recasting   rest.^   At  the  bidding  of  Bichard  of  Bourdeaux  the  walls 
the  Swond.  ^^^®   cased,  and  pierced  with  windows  of  forms  un- 
known in  the  days  of  the  Bed  King ;   his  pillars  and 
arches  were  flwept  away ;  the  central  space  and  its  aisles 
were  thrown  into  a  single  body;  the   timber   roof  of 
wondrous    span    and  wondrous    workmanship    leaped 
boldly  from  wall  to  wall,  with  a  daring  which  might 
have  pleased  the  swelling  pride  of  Bufus  himself.    Thus, 
at  the  word  of  two  despotic  kings,  arose  the  pile  which 
may  claim,  no  less  than  its  neighbours.  Saint  Peter's 
chapter-house  and  Saint  Stephen's  chapel,  to  be  the  chosen 
home  of  English  freedom.    For  in  England  law  has  ever 
grown  out  of  unlaw.    The  despotism  of  Normans  and  of 
Tudors  only  paved  the  way  for  the  outbursts  of  freedom  in 

^  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  600. 
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the  thirteenth  century  and  in  the  seventeenth ;  a  reform-  ohaf.  vx. 
ing  Henry  dogged  the  steps  alike  of  Rufiis  and  of  Richard. 
And  if  from  one  side  the  reign  of  Rufus  was  a  reign  of  Legal 
unlaw,  from  another  side  it  was  a  reign  of  overmuch  S^reign 
law.    It  saw  the  beginning  of  those  legal  subtletieB,  that  ^  ^'^'^ 
web  woven  by  the  wicked  skill  of  Flambard,  which 
makes  the  Red  King's  day  a  marked  epoch  in  legal 
history.    His  reign  bridges  the  space  between  the  days 
when  we  had  laws  but  when  we  had  no  lawyers,  and 
the  days  when  lawyers  had  grown  so  many  and  so 
subtle  that  the  true  ends  of  law  were  sometimes  for- 
gotten among  them.    If  from  one  side  the  hall  of  Wesir  Hiitorv  of 
minster  has  been  one  of  the  cradles  of  English  freedom, 
from  another  side  it  has  been  the  special  home  of  that 
form  of  unlaw  by  which  men  have  been  sent  to  a  wrong- 
ful doom  under  the  outward  forms  of  justice.    Of  all 
that  is  good  and  bad  in  the  history  of  the  law  of 
England  the  hall  of  Rufus  is  the  material  embodying. 
Within  no  other  building  reared  by  the  hand  of  man 
has  so  great  a  share  of  English  history  been  wrought. 

But  it  was  not  directly  as  the  dwelling-place  either  of  Object  of 
law  or  of  its  opposite  that  Rufus  first  reared  his  halL 
It  was  built  rather  as  a  trophy  of  his  own  swelling  pride. 
The  home  of  the  Confessor,  the  home  of  the  Conqueror,  Penonal 
was  not  stately  enough  for  the  Red  King.    He  would  be  r^^^ 
lodged,  at  least  in  that  special  home  of  kingship,  as 
better  became  the  idea  which  he  had  formed  of  his  own 
greatness.     It  was  the  hall  of  the  king,  rather  than  the 
hall  of  the  kingdom,  the  centre  and  crown  of  his  own 
house,  the  place  for  the  display  of  his  own  splendour, 
which  Rufus   sought  to  call  into    being.     When  the  Legends  of 
work  was  done,  other  men  deemed  that  it  was  as  great, 
perhaps  greater,  than  even  so  great  a  king  could  need. 
But  ite  founder  was  not  satisfied.     Nero,  when  he  had 
finished  his  Golden  House,  allowed  that  he  was  at  last 
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oHAP.  vi.  lodged  like  a  man.    Bufus,  when  he  had  outdone  the 
works  of  all  that  had  gone  before  him,  hardly  deemed 
that  he  was  lodged  like  a  man  in  his  palace  of  West- 
Alleged      minster.     The  new  hall,  when  it  was  done,  was  not  half 

sAvimrB  of 

BufoB.  so  great  as  he  had  meant  it  to  be.^  Some  add  a  wilder 
saying,  that  he  would  build  a  house  on  such  a  scale  that 
the  great  hall  should  be  but  one  of  its  bed-chambers.^ 
But  the  hall,  such  as  it  was,  vast  in  the  eyes  of  other 
men,  small  in  the  eyes  of  its  master,  was  ready  for  use 

The  wiit-  by  the  day  of  the  Pentecostal  feast.  Then  the  assembly 
came  together;  then  the  accustomed  rites  were  gone 
through  in  the  West  Minster;  then  the  banquet  and 
the  council  were  held,  as  was  wont,  under  its  shadow, 
in  the  accustomed  place,  but  within  new  walls  and  under 
a  new  roof.  Within  those  walls,  beneath  that  roof,  men 
for  the  first  time  saw  King  William  of  England,  lord,  as 
he  deemed,  of  Scotland,  Normandy,  and  Maine,  in  all  his 
own  greatness  and  glory,  in  all  the  greatness  and  glory 
of  his  new  work.  One  feature  in  that  great  gathering 
might  indeed  have  helped  to  swell  his  heart  even  higher 
than  it  had  ever  before  been  swollen.  The  crown  was, 
as  usual,  placed  on  his  head  in  the  minster  and  worn  in 
the  hall.  And  on  that  day  at  least  he  must  have  felt 
that  the  crown  which  was  placed  on  his  head  was  in 
truth  an  imperial  diadem.  William  the  Red  was  not 
indeed  rowed  on  the  Thames  by  vassal  kings,  like 
Eadgar  the  Qiver-of-peace.     But  in  the  pomps  of  that 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  vii.  21.  ''Quam  [novam  aulam]  cum  inspecturus  prinium 
introisset,  cum  alii  satis  magnam  vel  aBquo  majorem  dicerent,  dixit  rex 
earn  magnitudinis  debitse  dimidia  parte  carere.  Qui  sermo  regi  magno 
fuit,  licet  parvi  constasset,  honori."  This  is  copied  by  Robert  of  Torigny, 
the  Waverly  Annalist,  Bromton,  and  most  likely  others. 

^  Matthew  Paris  (Hist.  Ang.  i.  165)  copies  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
with  a  few  touches,  and  adds,  "  nee  earn  esse  nisi  thalamum  ad  palatium 
quod  erat  fecturus."  The  foundations  of  the  wall  which  he  designed 
extended  "scilicet  a  Tamensi  usque  ad  publicam  stratam;  tanta  enim 
debuit  esse  longitudo." 
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day  he  saw  a  king  march  before  him  as  his  vassal,  chap.  vi. 
a  king  who  had  received  his  crown  at  his  own  bidding. 
When  Eong  William  of  England  wore  his  cyneJielm  in  The  sword 
church  and  hall,  Eong  Eadgar  of  Scotland,  first  of  his  th^Ki^ 
men  in  rank  and  honour,  bore  the  sword  of  state  before  ^^Sooti. 
his  lord.^     Was  that  day  of  pride  and  pomp  merely  a 
day  of  pride  and  pomp,  or  were  any  of  the  great  affairs 
of  William's  kingdom  and  empire  dealt  with  in  the  joint 
presence  of  the  Monarch  of  Britain  and  his  kingly 
vassal?    One  thing  only  we  know;   one  act  alone  of 
that  gathering  is  recorded.    But  that  act  is  one  which 
has  no  small  fitness  as  the  one  act  which  we  know  that 
the  Bed  King  did  in  his  new  building. 

The  hands  of  Bandolf  Flambard  must  have  been  just 
then  full  of  work,  and  the  coffers  of  King  William  must 
have  been  just  then  well  filled  with  wealth  flowing  in 
from  the  usual  sources.   Bishops  and  abbots  had  for  some  Deaiha  of 
time  been  dying  most  conveniently  for  the  King  and  his  abb^*'* 
minister.  Within  the  first  few  days  of  the  year  of  Le  Mans  Waikelin 
and  Chaumont  died  the  friend,  some  said  the  kinsman,  of  Chester, 
the  Conqueror,  the  Norman  Walkelin,  the  successor  of^^^*^^* 
English  Stigand  in  the  see  of  Winchester.^  Though  he  had 

*■  Ann.  Wint.  1099.  "  Rex  venit  de  Normannia,  et  regis  diademate 
coronatus  est  apud  Londoniam,  ubi  Edgarus  rex  Scotise  gladium  coram  eo 
portavit.**  The  authority  is  not  first-rate ;  but  it  is  the  kind  of  thing 
which  can  hardly  have  been  invented. 

*  The  Chronicler  (1098)  records  the  deaths  of  Walkelin,  Baldwin, 
and  Turold.  Florence  (1097,  1098)  adds  that  of  Robert,  and  in  one 
manuscript  that  of  Abbot  Reginald  of  Abingdon,  who  (Hist.  Ab.  ii.  4a) 
would  seem  to  have  died  somewhat  earlier,  in  the  year  1097.  This  prelate 
is  said  to  have  been  in  the  King*s  good  graces,  and  to  have  been  employed 
by  him  in  the  pious  and  charitable  distribution  from  his  father's  hoard 
at  the  beginuing  of  his  reign  (see  voL  i.  p.  17).  There  is  also  just  before  in 
the  local  History  (ii.  41)  a  writ  of  Rufus  to  Peter  Sheriff  of  Oxfordshire, 
witnessed  by  Randolf  the  chaplain,  in  which  the  Sheriff  is  bidden  to  let 
the  Abbot  and  his  monks  enjoy  all  that  they  had  T.  R.  E.  and  T.  R.  W., 
and  specially  to  make  good  the  wrongs  done  by  his  reeve  Eadwig  and 
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OHAP.  VI.  appeared  as  an  adversary  of  Anselm,^  though  he  had  once 
^^^d^^^r  designed  to  supplant  the  monks  of  the  Old  Minster  by 
Walkeliiu  secular  canons,^  though  he  was  said  to  have  lessened  the 
revenues  of  the  monks  to  increase  those  of  the  bishopric,^ 
he  still  left  behind  him  a  good  name  in  the  monastic 
annals  of  his  church,  both  for  the  austerity  of  his  own 
life  and  for  the  affection  which  he  afterwards  learned  to 
show  to  the  brethren.*    Winchester  tradition  loved  to 
tell  of  the  pious  fraud  by  which  he  had  cajoled  the  Con- 
queror out  of  the  whole  timber  of  a  great  wood  towards 
The  monks  the  rebuilding  of  his  church.*    It  told  how,  in  the  year 
BeBsicmof    of  the  King's  temporary  penitence,  the  monks  had,  in 
Smch^'  the  presence  of  well-nigh  all  the  prelacy  of  England, 
April  8,      taken  possession  of  the  church  of  Walkelin*s  building, 
and  how  they  had  presently  gone  on  to  rase  to  the  ground 
the  church  of  iEthelwald  which  had  been  deemed  so 
stately  a  pile  not  much  more  than  a  hundred  years 
Waikelin    before.®    It  told  how,  when  the  King  set  forth  for  the 
r^ntwith  French  war,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  left  as  joint- 
Kambard.  YuleT  of  the  realm  with  the  mighty  chaplain  and  Justiciar.'' 

others  his  officers.    Here  are  the  reeves  again ;  but  this  time  an  English 
reeve  oppresses  a  Norman  abbot. 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  586.  •  See  N.  C.  vcl.  iv.  pp.  372-816. 

*  Will.  Malmb.  Gest.  Pont.  17a,  copied  in  Ann.  Wint.  1098. 

*  William  of  Miilmeabury  (u.  s.,  and  see  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  817)  marks  the 
change  in  him.  The  local  annalist  who  copies  him  g^ves  Waikelin  a  warm 
panegyric ;  "  Erat  vir  perfected  pietatis  et  sanctitatis,  immenaseque  prudentise, 
et  tantffi  demimti  abstinentis  ut  nee  cames  nee  pisces  comederet."  (His 
brother  Simeon  (Ann.  Wint.  io8a),  afterwards  Abbot  of  Ely  (see  N.  C.  vol. 
iv.  pp.  481, 833),  had  taught  the  monks  to  give  np  flesh.)  '*  Semper  secum 
monachos  habebat ....  non  enim  minus  conventuui  suum  diligebat  quam 
si  omnes  dii  essent.**  This  somewhat  pagan  way  of  talking  has  its  con- 
tradictory in  the  words  of  Hugh  of  Nonant,  Bishop  of  Coventry  (Rio.  Div. 
§  85 ) ;  "  Ego  clericos  meos  deos  nomino,  monachos  dsemonia." 

*  The  well-known  trick  by  which  Waikelin  cut  down  the  king's  wood 
at  Hempage  is  recorded  in  Ann.  Wint.  1086.     Cf.  Willis,  Winchester,  1 7. 

*  Ann.  Wint.  1093.     See  Willis,  Winchester,  6,  17. 

^  Ann.  Wint.  1097.  "  Hoc  anno  transfiretavit  rex,  et  reguum  Walkelino 
et  Radulfo  Fasseflabere  commisit." 
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And  it  told  the  last  tale,  how,  when  he  had  barely  chap.vi. 
entered    on   his    new    office,    on   the  very  Christmas  Th«  KiMft 
morning,  while  the  holiest  rite  of  Christian  worship  was  money, 
going  on,  the  Kings  messenger  came  to  demand  two™?!j^^ 
hundred    pounds    without    delay.      The    Bishop,    like 
Anselm,  knew  that  he  could  raise  no  such  sum  without 
robbery  of  the  Church  and  oppression  of  the  poor.    He 
prayed  that  he  might  be  set  free  from  a  world  of 
which  he  was  weary.    Two  days  later  his  prayer  was 
answered;  while  the  Bed  King  warred  at  Chaumont 
and  Mayet,  Bandolf  Flambard  remained  sole  ruler  of 
England.^ 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  Walkelin  presently  followed 
the  deaths  of  two  other  heads  of  great  monastic  bodies. 
One  was  Turold,  the  martial  abbot  of  Peterborough,  of  Dmtb  of 
whom  we  heard  in  the  days  of  Hereward  ;*  the  other  p^^.  ^ 
was  Bobert  of  New.  Minster,  he  whose  staff  had  been  ^x^oofif*^ 
bought  for  him  by  his^too  dutiful  son  the  Bishop  ofnohert 
Norwich.^    And,  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  Walke-  S^.^®^ 

'  -^  Minster. 

lin,  another  great  abbot  passed  away  who  was,  in  a 
way  in  which  none  of  those  three  was,  a  link  with 
earlier  days.     Abbot  Baldwin  of  Saint  Eadmund  s,  the  Death  of 
skilful  leech  of  King  Eadward,  if  not  himself  of  English  sninrSid- 
birth,  had  at  least  received  his  staff  from  an  English  mend's. 

^  ^  ^  ®         December 

King.     His  house  had  been  growing  in  wealth  and  fame  29, 1097. 
ever  since  the  penitent  devotion  of  Cnut  had  changed 
the  secular  canons  of  Beadricsworth  into  the  monks  of 
Saint  Eadmimd's.    We  have  already  heard  of  Baldwin's 
medical  skill  and  of  his   strivings  for  the  privileges 

^  The  exact  date  comes  firom  Ann.  Wint.  1098.  He  dies  ten  days  after 
Mb  receipt  of  the  king's  message,  which  comes  *'  die  natalis  Domini  post 
inceptum  missanim  officium.*' 

'  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  456. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  355.  I  there  carelessly  followed  the  date,  1093,  given  in 
the  Monastioon,  ii.  43 1 ,  as  the  year  of  the  death  of  Bobert  of  New  Minster. 
It  must  be  a  misprint  or  miswriting  for  1098. 
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CHAP.  VI    of    his    church    against    the    East- Anglian  bishopric.^ 
A^te  of      He  ^Qn  faniQ  also,  like  other  abbots   of  his   day,  as 
Rebmlding  the  rebuilder  of  his  church,  the  church  which,  besides 
Chwih      ^^®  royal  patron,  sheltered  the  relics  of  the  holy  abbot 
Botolf  and  the  valiant  setheling  Jurwine.^    The  latest 
research  has  added  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  Baldwin 
and  his  house,  and  has  brought  to  light  several  details 
which  illustrate   the  reign   of  the  Red  King  and  the 
MiraoleB     characters  of  some  of  the   chief  actors   in   it.      Saint 
Eadmund.  Eadmund  had  long  ago  begun  to  work  signs  and  won- 
Oagod        ders.     In  King  Eadward's  day  he  had  avenged  himself 
^^^'        on  our  old  friend  Osgod  Clapa,  reverenced  at  Waltham 
but  not  reverenced  at  Saint  Eadmund's,  because  he  had 
thrust  himself  into  the  holy  place  with  his  Danish  axe 
Bishop       in  warlike  guise  on  his  shoulder.^     In  the  days  of  the 
elder  William,  when  the  dispute  was  going  on  between 
the  abbey  and  the  bishopric,  the  saint  had  directly  inter- 
fered to  bring  Bishop  Herfast  to  a  better  mind  by  a 

« 

bodily  chastisement.*     He  had  even  appeared,  as  he  had 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  407. 

'  On  this  early  hero,  son  of  King  Anna  of  East-Anglia*  whose  name  has 
gone  through  endless  corruptions,  see  Liebermann^s  note  (Ungedruckte 
Anglo-Normannische  Geschichtsquellen,  p.  277)  to  Heremann*s  Miracles  of 
Saint  Eadmund.  William  of  Malmesbury  (Gest.  Pont.  156)  writes  him 
**  Germinus,"  and  not  unnaturally  says  that  he  knows  very  little  about 
him,  save  that  he  was  brother  of  Saint  -^thelthryth.  His  editor  turns 
him  into  Saint  German  of  Auxerre  ;  he  then  wonders  that  William  should 
know  so  little  of  Saint  German  of  whom  he  had  found  a  good  deal  to  say 
elsewhere,  but  he  does  not  himself  seem  the  least  surprised  to  hear  Saint 
Gennan  spoken  of  as  brother  of  Saint  iEthelthryth. 

'  This  and  the  following  stories  come  from  the  work  of  Heremann  just 
mentioned  (Dr.  Liebennann's  collection  contains  also  the  Annals  of  Saint 
Eadmund*s).  This  story  of  Osgod  comes  at  p.  242.  He  enters  the  church, 
"armillas  bajulans  in  braohiis  ambobus  superbe  [see  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  288], 
Danico  more  deaurata  securi  in  humero  dependente ; "  and  presently, 
"  non  sincere  conatur  securim  a  coUo  deponere,  vel  se  arroganter  super 
earn  appodiare.*'  On  the  way  of  carrying  the  axe,  see  N.  C.  vol.  iii. 
p.  767. 

*  Liebermann,  248  et  seqq.  Herfast  is  described  as  "  duarum  Eastengle 
vicecomitatuum  episcopuB/*    A  branch  runs  into  his  eye  as  he  is  riding 
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done  to  the  tyrant  Swegen,^  mounted  and  lanoe  in  hand,  ohap.  tx. 
to  smite,  and  in  smiting  to  reform,  a  courtier  of  the  Con- 
queror* 8,  Bandolf  by  name.^   But  we  are  more  concerned 
with  stories  which  directly  bear  on  our  own  history. 
When  Roger  Bigod  did  so  much  evil  in  eastern  Eng-Bobettof 
land  in  the  days  of  the  general  rebellion.  Saint  Eadmund 
did  not  fail  to  defend  his  own  lands,  and  to  smite  with 
madness  a  certain  Robert  of  Curzon  to  whom  the  rebel 
had  presumed  to  grant  a  manor  belonging  to  the  abbey.^ 
We  read  too  how,  when  the  new  church  was  finished,  Comple- 
Eing  William,  seemingly  in  the  assembly  at  Hastings,  (^^.  ^ 
by  what  caprice  is  not  explained,  gave  permission  for  *®W- 
the  translation  of  the  martyr,  but  forbade  the  dedication  fl^^bidi  ti& 
of  the  church.*    Meanwhile,  a  rumour,  of  which  we  have  d«d«»tion« 
heard  the  like  more  than  once,  is  spread  abroad  that  the 
body  of  Saint  Eadmund  is  not  really  there,  and  that  the 

through  a  wood.  A  document  ib  referred  to  which  ii  witneeied  by 
Hugh  of  Montfort,  Roger  Rigod,  Richard  of  Timbridge,  *'et  com  eis 
IdDOoIiensis  Toroldus  simul  et  HigpanienaiB  Alveredus."  Liebermann  finds 
this  Turold  in  the  Norfolk  Domesday,  17a  ;  bat  as  ho  is  "  Lincoliensis,**  we 
should  rather  look  for  him  in  the  company  discussed  in  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p. 
778  ;  only  .Alfred  of  Spain  (see  N.  C.  vol.  ▼.  pp.  737,  777)  is  not  Alfred 
of  Lincoln. 

»  See  N.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  366. 

'  Liebermann,  265.  "  Natione  Normannicus  cum  rege  Willelmo  priore 
quidam  fuerat  aulicus,  Rannulfus  quidem  nomine,  cea  tunc  moris  erat, 
militari  perversus  in  opere."  This  cannot  mean  Bandolf  the  chaplain. 
In  his  vision,  "  somniat  quod  equitans  fugam  ineat,  et  sanctus  mart^T 
eques  insequutor  fiat  ejus  armatus." 

*  Ib.  36S.  **  Robertus  de  Curzun "  is  in  Domesday  R.  de  Curcun  or 
Curcon.  He  appears  several  times  in  Domesday  in  both  the  East-Anglian 
shires  (175  &,  181  6,  187,  299  b,  331  b,  336),  always  as  an  under-tenant,  and 
commonly  under  Roger  Bigod. 

*  The  date  is  given  (Liebermann,  274)  as  1094,  and  the  King  presently 
crosses  the  sea ;  this  fixes  it  to  the  assembly  at  Hastings.  Baldwin  has 
finished  the  eastern  part  of  his  church  (**  ad  unguem  perduxerat  mm  nov« 
et  incepts  ecclesise  presbiterii  opus,  multifariam  compositum  modis  omnibus» 
quale  decuit  esse  regium  decus'*).  The  King  first  grants  leave  for  both 
ceremonies ;  then  "  regia  voluntas  alterata  prsdicto  patri  Baldwino  mandat 
in  hve  verba ;  trantJationem  sancti  martyris  se  concedcre,  dedicationem 
vero  minime  fieri  debere.'* 
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CHAP.  VI.  precious  things  which  adorned  the  empty  shrine  might 

well  be  applied  to  the  objects  of  the  King's  warfare. 

Tra^wla-     The  danger  passed  away,  and,  notwithstanding   some 

1*ion  Ox 

Saint         opposition  from  Bishop  Herbert,  a  solemn  translation,  in 
April  30/  *^®  presence  of  Bishop  Walkelin  of  Winchester  and  of 
*°95«         Randolf  the  chaplain,  removed  all  doubts.^    Abbot  Bald- 
win survived  this  triumph  two  years  and  a  half.    BUs 
career  had  been  a  long  and  a  busy  one.    In  the  course  of 
his  warfare  with  the  East- Anglian  bishops,  he  had  found 
it  needful  to  visit  Rome,  and  he  too,  like  others,  found 
how  great  was  the  strength  of  gold  and  silver  at  the 
Baldwin's   threshold  of  the  Apostles.^   He  had  gone  on  that  journey 
to  the        with  English  companions,  and  when  he  died,  during  the 
English.      Christmas  feast  which  followed  the  departure  of  Anselm, 
he  was  mourned  by  men  of  both  races.^ 

We  cannot,  as  these  stories  alone  show,  go  very  far  in 
the  reign  of  Rufus  without  coming  across  the  name  of 
Randolf  Flambard,  chaplain  and  Justiciar.  We  are  now 
about  to  hear  of  him  in  a  new  character.  The  churches 
of  the  prelates  who  so  opportunely  died,  remained  un- 
filled ;  .their  temporalities  passed  into  the  King's  hands ; 
their  revenues  were  to  be  gathered  in,  their  tenants  were 
to  be  squeezed  as  might  be  needful,  by  the  zealous  care 
Vacancy  of  of  the  faithful  Randolf.  But  one  church,  of  higher  dig- 
nity than  all  these,  which  had  stood  vacant  longer  than 

^  Compare  the  story  of  Saint  Olaf,  above,  p.  139.  Flambard  here  appears 
in  a  marked  way  as  "Kannulfns  capellanus/'  "  capellanus  ;**  see  Ap- 
pendix S. 

*  "  Omnia  RomsQ  venalia/*  says  Heremann  (Liebermann,  251)  ;  but  the 
story  is  rather  of  an  attempt  of  Bishop  Herfast  to  bribe  the  Conqueror. 

'  Florence  at  least  (1097)  sends  him  out  of  the  world  with  very  kindly 
feelings ;  **  Eximias  vir  religionis,  monasterii  S.  Eadmundi  abbas  Baldwinus, 
natione  Gallus,  artis  medicinss  bene  peritus,  iv.  kal.  Jan.  feria  iii.  in  bona 
senectute  decessit."  He  uses  the  same  formula  of  Earl  Leofric  forty  years 
earlier.  Several  English  names  occur  in  Heremann's  story ;  among  them 
(Liebermann,  259)  "donmus  Eadricus  praepositus  et  cum  eo  presbyter 
Siwardus,'*  who  are  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  the  Abbotts  journey 
to  Rome. 
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all  these,  was  at  last  to  have  a  shepherd.    The  careful  chap.  yi. 
goardian  of  them  all  was  at  last  to  have  his  reward. 
The  reward  was  a  great  one,  but  in  the  course  of  his 
long  service  he  had  doubtless  gathered  enough  into  his 
private  hoard  to  pay  the  price  even  for  such  a  gift.    The  The 
hall  was  built;  the  Witan  were  assembled  in  it;  and,  as  gJaJtSTto 
the  one  recorded  act  of  the  assembly,  the  King  gave  the  ^T*"*^'"^. 
bishopric  of  Durham  to  Bandolf  his  chaplain,  that  ere 
drave  all  his  gem6ts  over  all  England.^  In  the  new  hall 
of  Westminster,  the  hall  of  justice,  often  the  hall  of  in- 
justice, the  man  who  had  wrought  so  much  of  real  in- 
justice, but  who  had  raised  the  name  of  justice,  in  its 
official  meaning,  to  the  high  place  which  it  has  ever  after 
kept — the  Justiciar  Bandolf  Flambard,  the  founder  of 
the  greatness  of  his  office,  the  creator  of  the  feudal  law 
of  England — received  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  prizes  to 
which  men  of  his  class  could  look  forward.     The  driver 
of  gemots,  the  exactor  of  the  moneys  of  rich  and  poor, 
became,  not  only  lord  of  strong  castles  and  of  barons 
and  knights  not  a  few,  but  also  shepherd  of  souls  in  a 
great  diocese,  abbot  of  monks  in  a  monastery  too  young 
as  yet  to  have  wholly  lost  its  first  love.     The  new  sue-  Consccr*- 
cessor  of  Saint  Cuthberht,  Randolf  Bishop  of  Durham,  j^iambard. 
was  presently  consecrated  in  Saint  Paul's  minster  by  his  "^^^  5' 
metropolitan  Archbishop   Thomas.      But  the  local  pa- 
triotism of  Durham  takes  care  to  put  on  record  that,  as 
his  predecessor  William  of  Saint-Calais  had  made  no 
profession,  so  neither  did  he.® 

The  appointment  of  Randolf  Flambard  to  a  great 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1099.  "Se  cyng  Willelm  ....  to  PentecoBten  fonnnn 
siSe  his  hired  innan  his  nywan  gebyttlan  set  Westmynstre  heold,  and 
)xer  Kaxmulfe  his  capdUne  ]>aet  biscoprico  on  Donholme  geaf,  ]>e  aeror  ealle 
his  gem6t  ofer  enll  Eogleland  draf  and  bewiste."    See  vol.  i.  p.  333. 

'  The  date,  place,  and  consecrator  are  given  by  his  biographer  in  Ang. 
Sac.  i.  707,  who  adds  that  it  was  done  "  sine  ulla  exaotione  profeanonis, 
dent  et  Willelmus  quondam  pnedeoessor  iUius.*' 
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CHAP.  VI.  bishopric,  as  it  is  the  last  recorded  kingly  act  of  Rufus 
ot^tT'   in  England,  was  the  crowning  act  of  that  abuse  of  the 
pointment.  royal  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  that  bringing  low 
of  the  Church  and  her  ministers,  which  is  so  marked  a 
feature  of  his  reign.^     To  place  the  bishop's  staflF  in  the 
hands  of  Randolf  Flambard  was  going  a  step  further  than 
Flambard's  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  Robert  Bloet.    Yet  Flambard 
io99-na8.  showed  himself  in  some  ways,  in  all  temporal  ways,  as  a 
His  works  great  prelate.  Amightybuilder,  he  joined  his  eflforts  with 
'  those  of  his  monks  to  carry  on  Saint  Cuthberht's  abbey 
on  a  plan  as  noble  as  that  on  which  William  of  Saint- 
Calais  had  begun  it,  and  with  greater  richness  of  detail.^ 
He  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  his  castle  and  city ; 
he  laid  out  the  green  between  the  castle  and  the  abbey. 
The  castle  At  the  extreme  border  of  what  was  now  the  English 
II3J.       *  kingdom,  not  on  the  extreme  border  of  his  own  diocese, 
he  founded  the  famous  castle  of  Norham.    It  was  built, 
we  are  told,  as  a  defence  alike  against  border  thieves 
and  against  attacks  of  invading  Scots.^    But  this  last 

}  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury  (Gest.  Pont.  274),  after  describing  Flambard's 
former  doings,  adds  emphatically;  **Quibu8  artibus  fretus,  episcopatum 
Dunelmensem  merait."  But  he  scratched  out  what  be  at  first  went  on 
to  say — ** meruit  ut  sanctius  ingrederetur,  datis  mUle  libins**  One  would 
have  looked  for  a  lai^r  sum. 

^  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  631.  But  it  would  seem  from  the  words  of  the 
biographer  (X  Scriptt.  6a  ;  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  709)  that  the  work  was  not  quite 
finished  till  after  his  death ;  "  Eo  tempore  [in  the  five  years*  vacancy  that 
followed]  navis  ecclesise  Dunelmensis  monachis  operi  in  stantibus  peracta 
est."  This  can  hardly  mean  the  vault,  which  seems  later  still.  The 
biographer  also  describes  his  other  local  works,  specially  bow  ''urbem 
banc,  licet  natura  mimierit,  muro  ipse  reddidit  fortiorem  et  augustiorem/' 
William  of  Malmesbury  (Gest.  Font.  274)  records  new  buildings  for  the 
monks  among  his  better  deeds. 

'  The  biographer  (u.  s.)  says, "  Condidit  castellum  in  excclso  pneruptse 
rupis  super  Twedam  flumen,  ut  inde  latronum  incursus  inhiberet  et 
Scotorum  irruptiones.  Ibi  enim,  utpote  in  confinio  regni  Anylorum  et 
Scotorum,  creber  prsedantibus  ante  patebat  incursus,  nullo  ibidem  quo 
hujusmodi  impetus  repelleretur  pnesidio  locate."  From  Simeon's  Gesta 
Begum  we  find  tbat  the  place  was  Norham  and  the  date  1 1 2 1 .    The  words 
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motive  was  hardly  needed  in  the  days  of  Eadgar,  Alex-  ohap.  vi. 
ander,  and  David.    Every  temporal  right  of  his  church 
he  defended  to  the  uttermost.^    Still  eager  to  be  first,  BUb  wt- 
pretending  with  voice  and  gesture  more  of  wrath  than  ohan^ter. 
he  really  felt,  we  see  in  the  mighty  Bishop  of  Durham 
essentially  the  same  man  as  the  royal  officer  who  made 
sad  the  enthronization  day  of  Anselm.^    As  to  his  life 
and  conversation  strange  tales  are  told.    The  Bishop  is 
said  to  have  wantonly  exposed  his  monks  to  temptations 
most  contrary  to  monastic  rule,  to  have  entertained  them 
in  the  episcopal  hall  along  with  guests  most  unbecoming 
for  an  episcopal  castle,  and  to  have  marked  as  hypocrites 
all  who  refused  to  join  in  his  unseemly  revelries.^    But 
the  mass  of  Flambard^s  doings  as  bishop,  good  or  bad, 
belong  to  the  reign  of  Henry,  to  his  own  second  epi-  iio6f- 
scopate.    Our  own  story  will  show  him,  after  a  short 
occupation  of  his  see,  an  exile,  an  exile  after  the  type 
of  William  of  Saint-Calais  rather  than  after  the  type  of 
Anselm.  From  that  exile  he  came  back,  as  his  predecessor 

in  Italics  should  be  noticed.  By  the  time  of  this  writer  the  older  position 
of  Lothian  was  beginning  to  be  forgotten ;  it  had  passed  to  Northnmberland. 
The  building  of  the  castle  suggests  to  the  biographer  a  remark  on  Flam- 
bard's  character;  "Taliter  impulsu  quodam  impatiente  otii  de  opere  transibat 
ad  opus,  nil  repntans  factum,  nisi  fiBkctis  nova  jam  facienda  sucoederent.'* 

^  "Jura libertatis  episcopii  secundum yires  contra  eztraneos  defendebat/* 
nys  the  biographer. 

'  "Inerat  ei  episcopo  magnanimitas  quam  quondam  procurator  regni 
oontraxit  ex  potentia,  ut  in  conventu  procerum  vel  primus  vel  cum  primis 
semper  contenderet  esse,  et  inter  honorificos  honoris  locum  magnificentius 
obtineret.  Yastiori  semper  clamore  vultuque  minaoi  magis  simulare  quam 
exhibere."    In  all  this  the  servant  is  very  like  his  master. 

'  According  to  William  of  Malmesbury  (Grest.  Pont.  374),  he  first  be- 
haved weU  for  fear  of  Saint  Cuthberht,  but  finding  that  some  smaller 
misdeeds  went  unpunished,  he  presently  ventured  on  greater.  But  in  the 
existing  text  he  mentions  only  that  Flambard  dragged  criminals  out  of  sanc- 
tuary, **  ausus  scelus  omnibus  retro  annis  inauditum."  WUliam  had  written, 
but  he  found  it  expedient  to  strike  out,  how  the  Bishop  not  only  set  forbidden 
food  before  his  monks,  but,  "  ut  magis  religionem  imtaret,  puellas  speoiocds- 
timas  quffi  essent  procatioris  forms  et  £EK;iei  eis  propinare  juberet^  strictis 
ad  corpus  vestibus,  solutis  in  terga  crinibus.'* 

VOU  II.  T 
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came  back,  to  go  on  with  his  great  work,  to  rule,  with 
unabated  strength  of  mind  and  body,  to  extreme  old 
age,  and  to  die  with  every  sign  of  penitence.^ 

The  appointment  of  Flambard  is  the  last  recorded  act 
of  the  Red  King  on  English  ground.  We  take  leave  of 
him,  as  far  as  the  affairs  of  our  own  country  are  concerned, 
in  the  new  hall  of  Westminster,  placing  the  bishop's  staff 
in  a  hand  which  doubtless  grasped  it  more  readily  than 
the  hand  of  Anselm.  But  we  have  still  to  see  somewhat 
of  him  in  two  other  characters,  in  either  of  which  he  was 
more  at  home  than  in  that  of  the  civil  ruler.  We  have 
to  look  at  him  as  the  hunter  and  as  the  warrior.  From 
the  great  ceremony  at  Westminster  he  seems  to  have 
straightway  taken  himself  to  enjoy  the  sports  of  the 
woods  in  Wiltshire.  The  prince  who  ruled  on  both 
sides  of  the  channel  had  come  back  to  his  island  realm 
to  busy  himself  both  with  English  affairs  and  with  Eng- 
lish pleasures.  While  thus  engaged,  his  thoughts  were 
once  more  suddenly  called  to  matters  beyond  the  sea. 


§  5.    The  Second  War  of  Maine, 
April — September,  1099. 

In  the  August  of  the  last  year  William  had  given 

Helias  of  Maine  his  full  leave  to  do  what  he  could 

against  him,  reserving  doubtless    to   himself  the  like 

Action  of    power  to  do  what  he   could   against  Helias.     In   the 

Heli&s 

August,      months  which  had  since  passed  the  Count  of  Maine  had 

A^riTiooo  s^^w^  ^^^^  ^^  could  do  a  good  deal;  but  it  seemingly 

was  not  till  he  had  shown  the  full  range  of  his  powers 

of  doing  that  the  King  felt  himself  called  on  once  more 


*  The  details  of  a  very  penitent  end  are  given  by  the  bio|sprapher. 
Among  other  confeb&ions  of  sin,  the  Bishop  says,  **  plus  volui  illis  nocere 
quam  potui  ** — the  complaint  of  the  Confessor.  The  persons  who  were  to  be 
htm  seem  to  be  the  monks  and  men  of  the  church  of  Durham. 
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to  try  his  own  powers  against  him.    WiUiam  did  not  chap.  yi. 
Btir  himself  till  the  news  came  that  Helias  was  again  in 
Le  Mans,  and  then  he  stirred  himself  indeed.    Helias, 
when  he  was  set  free  in  August,  went  at  once  to  his  Augnit, 
own  immediate  possessions  on  the  border  of  Maine  and  ^^^ 
Anjou.    If  he  was  no  longer  Count  of  Maine,  he  was  withdraws 
still  lord  of  La  Fl^e.    If  h6  could  no  longer  reign  on  Flbche. 
the  Cenomannian  height,  in  the  palace  on  the  Boman 
wall  or  in  the  tower  before  whose  rising  strength  the 
Roman  wall  itself  had  given  way,  he  could  at  least  keep 
his  own  native  town  and  castle.    At  La  Fl^he,  and  He 
in  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  county,  Helias  still  the  cwtlei 
reigned,  undisputed  and  unthreatened.      He  was  still  ^^^^ 
lord  of  the  whole  line  of  fortresses  which  guarded  the 
coarse  of  the  Loir,  the  tributary  of  the  greater  stream 
with  which  its  name  is  so  easily  confounded.     The 
castles  along  that  river,  reared  doubtless  to  guard  the 
Cenomannian  border  against  attacks  &om  the  south, 
served,  now  that  things  had  so  strangely  turned  about, 
to  protect  the  southern  districts  of  Maine  against  attacks 
from  its  own  capital.    In  front  of  the  land  to  be  guarded 
stood  the  castles  of  Mayet  and  Outill^.    Along  the  Loir 
itself  stood  a  formidable  line  of  defences;  La  Chartre 
guarded  one  end,  La  Fl^che  the  other;  between  them  lay 
La  Lude  and  the  fortress  which  is  still  specially  known  as 
the  Castle  of  the  Loir.     The  stream  flows  below  the  hill-  La  Chartre. 
fort  of  La  Chartre,  once  held  by  Geoflrey  of  Mayenne,^ 
but  the  naine  of  this  castle  is  not  mentioned  in  our 
present  story.    The  omission  is  singular,  as  La  Chartre 
must  always  have  been  a  post  of  special  importance, 
guarding  Maine  towards  the  land  of  Chartres  as  well  as 
towards  the  now  Angevin  land  of  Tours.    It  rises,  like 
Belleme  and  Saint  Cenery,  on  the  bluff  of  a  promontory 
where  two  mounds  with  their  fosses  mark  the  site  of  the 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  544. 
T  2 
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fortress,  and  where  the  rocky  sides  of  the  hill  are 
pierced,  like  the  hill  of  Nottingham,  like  so  many  hills 
along  the  greater  Loire,  with  the  dwelling-places  of  man. 
Much  lower  down  the  Loir  is  Helias'  own  special  home 
of  La  Flfeche,  where  all  traces  of  his  day  have  vanished, 
but  where  the  castle  of  John  and  Paula  must  have  stood, 
on  a  site  most  unlike  that  of  La  Chartre,  on  one  of  the 
rich  and  grassy  islands  which  are  there  formed  by  the 
branching  of  the  stream.  Chslteau-du-Loir  lies  between 
the  two,  and  the  river  from  which  it  takes  its  name  is  a 
far  less  prominent  feature  there  than  at  either  La  Flfeche 
or  La  Chartre.  The  fortress  which  is  specially  called  the 
Castle  of  the  Loir  stands  at  a  greater  distance  from  its 
waters  than  either  of  the  other  two.  But  of  the  stronghold 
itself  it  has  more  to  show  than  either.  The  castle  stands 
half-hidden  in  the  midst  of  the  small  modem  town,  and 
the  approaches  to  it  have  been  carefully  defaced  and 
levelled.  But  the  stump  of  a  tower  of  irregular  shape 
still  remains,  which  may  well  be  a  fragment  of  the 
stronghold  of  Helias;  the  neighbouring  church  too 
still  keeps  under  its  choir  a  crypt  which  must  be  far 
older  than  his  day.  Still  in  possession  of  a  considerable 
part  of  his  dominions,  master  of  a  district  so  strongly 
guarded,  the  undisputed  lord  of  La  Fleche  began  to 
make  everything  ready  for  a  campaign  which  might 
make  him  once  more  Count  of  Le  Mans.  From  August 
till  April,  Helias  kept  within  his  own  lands — like  a  bull 
in  the  hiding-places  of  the  woods,  says  the  local  writer^ — 
strengthening  his  own  fortresses  and  making  alliances 
wherever  he  could.  The  whole  line  of  castles,  together 
with  the  fortified  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  by 
Easter-tide  been  made  ready  for  defence  against  the 
attacks  of  any  enemy .^ 


*  Vet.  An.  306.     "  Quasi  tnurus  in  latebris  silvarum." 

^  lb.  "  Helias  apud  castrum  Lid  et  in  castris  drcumpositis  morabatur. 
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Helias  now  deemed  that  the  time  was  come  for  offensive  ohap.  ti. 
operations  against  the  invaders  of  Maine.    He  began  to  ?^^ 
attack  the  posts  which  were  occupied  by  the  King's  operations. 
forces,  and  to  lay  waste  the  lands  in  their  possession. 
In  this  work  he  was  secretly  favoured  by  the  people  of 
the  country,^  and  before  long  a  large  body  of  his  Mends 
and  neighbours  had  openly  joined  his  banner.    In  June  He 
he  set  forth  at  the  head  of  a  great  force  for  an  enterprise  against 
against  the  city  itself.^    We  should  like  to  know  what,  J^^^^ 
in  such  a  case,  was  deemed  a  great  force ;  but  we  may 
suspect  that  the  following  of  Helias  would  largely  con-  . 
sist  of  irregular  levies,  not  well  fitted,  unless  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  very  superior  numbers,  to  measure  themselves 
with  the  picked  and  tried  mercenaries  of  Bufiis.    The 
army  marched  northwards  towards  Le  Mans.    A  little  Junction  of 
to  the  south-west  of  the  city  the  Sarthe  is  joined  by  the  Huisne. 
Huisne,  the  stream  which,  with  its  tributaries,  waters 
the  whole  north-eastern  part  of  Maine.    The  river  is  at 
this  point  shallow  and  weedy,  with  woody  banks  and 
small  islands  in  its  bed.    Two  old  lines  of  road  lead 
from  the  south  towards  the  lower  course  of  the  Huisne. 
One  leads  towards  the  bridge  of  Pontlieue,  a  bridge 

atqne  viree  suae  ....  ad  nova  certamina,  in  quantum  poterat,  reparabat, 
castella  sua  vallo  atque  fosna  rouniendo,  et  sibi  yicinonim  amidtias  atque  * 
auxilia  conBciacendo.**  So  Orderic,  773  C ;  '*  Quinque  oppida  sua  cum 
adjacentibus  vicis  instruxit,  sollicita  procuratione  danma  supplevit,  pro- 
priisque  negotiis  sedulus  institit.  Ab  Augusto  usque  ad  pascha  in  pace  Biluit. 
Interim  tamen  quasi  specimine  nisus  suos  hostibus  ostenderet,  callide 
oogitavit,  et  multotiens  ciun  fidis  affinibus  tractavit." 

The  five  castles  may  be  Chftteau-du-Loir,  Lude  (Lit),  Mayet,  Outille, 
and  Vaux.  La  Fl^he  is  perhaps  taken  for  granted.  Ail  these,  except 
Lude,  are  mentioned  as  we  go  on. 

^  Ord.  Yit.  774  C.  "Sequunii  anno  Helias  post  pascha  iterare  guerram 
ooepity  et  clam  consentientibus  indigenis,  depopulari  confinia  et  militiam 
regis  lacessere  sategit.** 

'  lb.  "  Mense  Junio  cum  insigni  multitudine  militum  venit."  Yet. 
An.  307.  "Sequenti  eestate  magno  vidnorom  atque  amicorum  exerdtu 
congregato." 


recovers 
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CHAP.  VI.  which  has  a  history  in  modem  times.*  The  other  leads 
to  a  ford  less  than  a  mile  lower  down  the  stream,  now 
known  as  the  ford  of  Mauny.  One  of  our  accounts  dis- 
tinctly makes  Helias  cross  by  a  ford;  the  other  seems 
less  distinctly  to  imply  that  he  crossed  by  a  bridge.*  At 
any  rate  he  crossed  in  this  quarter,  immediately  south 

Battle  at  of  Le  Mans.  He  challenged  the  Bang's  troops  in  the 
ont  leue.  ^^^  ^  come  forth.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  a 
battle  followed  on  the  ground  between  the  Huisne  and 
the  city.  Pontlieue  may  now  pass  as  a  suburb  of  Le 
Mans,  and  not  its  least  busy  suburb.  In  those  days  the 
flat  ground  was  doubtless  all  open ;  the  hospital  reared 
by  Henry  the  Second  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native 
city  must  have  been  placed  there  as  in  a  rural  retreat. 

Victory  of  The  fight  was  stout ;  the  King's  troops  fought  valiantly ; 
but  they  were  put  to  flight  by  the  greater  numbers  of 
the  liberating  host.  The  beaten  garrison  sought  shelter 
in  the  city;  fliers  and  pursuers  streamed  in  together; 
the  gates  could  not  be  shut ;  Count  Helias  was  again  in 
Le  Mans  at  the  head  of  a  conquering  army.^ 

'  Of  the  two  bridges  side  by  side,  the  elder  is  useless,  two  arches  having 
been  broken  down  by  the  Vendeane  in  1793.  But  there  has  been  fighting 
not  far  off  in  still  later  times. 

•  Ord.  Vit.  774  C.  "Venit  ad  Planchias  Godefredi,  vadum  EguenioB 
fluminis  pertmnsivit,  regiosque  pugiles  qui  urbem  custodiebant  ad  con- 
fiictum  lacessiit.*'  Vet.  An.  307.  "Non  longe  a  civitate  improvisus 
advenlt;  oui  milites  regis  simul  cum  populo  usque  ad  Pontem  Leugas 
hostUiter  oocurrentes  quum  ejus  impetum  sustinere  non  possent  in  fugam 
conversi  aunt.  Ille  vero  amne  transmisso,  eos  viriliter  insecutus,"  &c. 
These  two  accounts  seem  to  place  the  Bghting  on  different  sides  of  the 
river.  I  incline  to  Orderic's  version  on  this  ground.  A  version  which 
carries  men  across  by  a  ford  is  always  to  be  preferre<l  to  one  which  carries 
them  across  by  a  bridge,  as  likely  to  preserve  the  older  tradition.  The 
bridge  may  always  have  been  built  between  the  time  of  the  event  and 
the  time  of  the  writer,  and  he  may  easily  be  led  to  speak  as  if  it  had 
been  there  at  the  earlier  time.    Orderic  himself  speaks  of  the  bridge  in 

775  B. 

•  Ord.  Vit.  774  C.  "  Audaces  Normanni  foras  proruperunt,  diuque 
dimicaverunt,  sed  numerosa  hostiom  virtute  prsevalente  in  urbem  repulsi 
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The  joy  of  the  citizens  of  Le  Mans  was  indeed  great  ohap.  ti. 
at  his  coming.^    Their  own  lord,  their  native  count,  the  ^PJ  ^^^ 
happiness  of  whose  former  reign  they  remembered  in  its 
£air  contrast  with  the  Norman  dominion,  was  again 
amongst  his  faithful  people.    The  formal  welcome  which 
had  greeted  the  coming  of  Rufus  was  exchanged  for  heart- 
felt delight  at  the  coming  of  Helias.    But  there  was  still  TfaeoasUes 
work  to  be  done.     Helias  was  in  Le  Mans;  but  theforRufiia. 
garrison  of  Rufus  was  in  Le  Mans  also.    The  garrison 
had  not  been  able  to  hinder  the  Count's  followers  from 
entering  the  city;  but  the  Count's  followers  had  not 
been  able  to  hinder  the  garrison  from  securing  them- 
selves in  the  fortresses  of  the  city,  in  the  King's  tower 
and  in  Mont-Barbet.^    And  now  the  story  reads  almost  Com- 
word  for  word  like  a  famous  scene  in  our  own  history^^^^ 
just  thirty  years  before.^    Helias  entered  Le  Mans  as^^^^J"*^® 
Eadgar  and  Waltheof  entered  York.    And  at  Le  Mans,  in  1069. 

sunt.  Tunc  etinm  hostes  cum  eisdem  ingressi  sunt,  quia  eorum  violentia 
coerdti  municipes  portas  claudere  nequiverunt;  sed  per  urbem  fugientes 
Tix  in  arcem  aliasque  munitiones  introire  potuerant."  Vet.  An.  307.  "  Ille 
[Helias]  cum  auo  exercitu  civitatem  nullo  prohibente  audacter  ingressus, 
aos  qui  in  munitionibus  crant  rcpentina  obsidione  conduait." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  774  C.  "  Gives  lleliam  multum  diligebant,  ideoque  dominatum 

ejus  magifl  quam  Nonnannoruni  afiectabant Porro  Helias  a  gaudentibus 

urbanis  civitate  susceptus   est."    Wace  (14884)  strongly  brings  out  the 
general  zeal  for  Helias,  though  he  has  his  own  explanation  for  it ; 
**Cil  del  Mans  od  li  se  teneicnt,         £t  k  seignor  le  dedroent, 
D'avander  li  s*entrometteieut,  Com  costumes  est  de  plusors, 

£  li  homes  de  la  lode  Ki  conveitent  novels  seignors. 

Esteient  tuit  h  sa  cn4e.  Par  espeir  des  veisins  chastels 

£  li  baron  de  la  cuntr^  E  par  consence  des  Mansels, 

Orent  por  li  mainte  medl^ ;  Holies  el  Mans  s'embati, 

Mult  le  preisoent  et  amoent,  £  cil  del  Mans  Tunt  recoilli. 

Helias  however  was  not  a  new  lord,  a  fact  which  Wace's  confused  order 
puts  out  of  sight.  On  the  somewhat  different  tone  of  the  Biographer  of 
the  Bishops,  see  Appendix  KK. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  u.  s.     **  Municipes  qui  munimenta  regis  servabant  omnibus 
neoessariis  pleniter  abundabant,  et  idciroo  usque  ad  mortem  pro  domini 
sui  fidelitate  proeliari  satagebant." 
>  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  a66. 
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OHAP.  VI.  as  at  York,  the  native  deliverers  occupied  the  city  while 
the  foreign  garrison  still  held  the  castles.  The  Normans 
at  Le  Mans  betook  themselves  to  the  same  means  of 
defence  as  the  Normans  at  York,  the  familiar  means  of 
defence  of  their  nation.  Whether  he  would  or  not,  the 
joyous  entry  of  Helias  was  to  be  celebrated  with  the 
same  kind  of  offerings  as  the  crowning  and  the  churching 
of  the  Conqueror.  Westminster,  York,  Mantes,  had  felt 
the  Norman  power  of  destruction ;  the  turn  of  Le  Mans 
The  was  now  come.     Walter  the  son  of  Ansgar  set  his  en- 

set  fire  to  giuecrs  to  work,  and,  when  the  evemng  came,  naming 
the  city,  brands  and  hot  cinders  were  hurled  from  their  engines 
upon  the  houses  of  the  city.  It  was  summer ;  all  things 
were  dry ;  a  strong  east  wind  was  blowing,  and  all  Le 
Mans  was  presently  in  a  blaze.^  How  the  great  minster, 
so  near  to  the  King's  tower,  escaped  without  damage 
does  not  appear.  But,  as  the  church  stands  between  the 
castle  and  the  main  part  of  the  city,  we  may  conceive 
that  the  fiery  bolts  launched  by  the  engines  from  the 
tower  might  fly  over  the  roof  of  its  nave  without 
doing  harm.  In  any  case,  before  the  end  of  the  day  on 
which  Helias  entered,  a  large  part  of  the  city  and  sub- 
urbs was  burned.  The  true  prince  was  again  in  his  own 
city;  but  he  had  nothing  there  to  reign  over,  except 
Dig.  smoking  ruins  commanded  by  a  hostile  fortress.     And 

mentof  the ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  citizens  for  their  count 
citiMnB.      ^g^  somewhat  lessened  by  this  mischance  of  warfare, 

'  Ord.  Vit.  774  D.  "Galterius  Ansgerii  filius  oustos  arcis  juseit  fabris 
quos  secum  habebat  operari,  scoriazn  quoque  candentem  super  tecta 
domorum  a  balistariis  impetuose  jactari.  Tunc  rutilus  Titan  sublimes 
Greminos  peragrabat,  et  ingenti  siccitate  mundus  arebat,  flammeusque 
turbo  imbricibus  aularum  insidebat.  Sic  nimius  ignis  accensus  est,  quo 
nimium  prsevalente  tota  civitas  combusta  est."  Vet.  An.  307.  *'  Illi  qui 
erant  in  arce,  facto  vespere  ignem  maximum  incendentes,  in  subjectas 
domoe  ardentes  facubis  summa  instantia  jactare  ccBperunt.  Ignis  vero 
flante  Euro  convalescens  totam  civitatem  cum  mag^a  parte  suburbiorum  con- 
Bumpsit.**    For  Bishop  Hildebert*8  view  of  the  matter,  see  Appendix  KK. 
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which  was  surely  no  fault  of  his.  We  are  significantly  chap.  vi. 
told  that  they  were  less  eager  to  fight  for  him  in  the 
evening  than  they  had  been  in  the  morning.^  Wooden 
houses  indeed  could  easily  be  rebuilt;  it  may  even  be 
that  that  day*s  fire  cleared  the  space  for  those  noble 
domestic  buildings  of  a  little  later  date,  some  of  which 
the  official  barbarism  of  our  own  day  has  deigned  to 
spare,  and  of  which  those  that  still  remain  count  among 
the  choicest  treasures  of  Le  Mans.^  But  at  the  moment 
the  effect  must  have  been  disheartening,  and  the  change 
in  the  feelings  of  the  people  is  in  no  way  wonderM. 

At  Le  Mans,  as  at  York  in  the  like  case,  the  business  Opefation 
of  the  moment  was  the  assault  of  the  castles ;  but  at  Le  ^^Sm. 
Mans  the  enterprise  of  the  deliverers  was  less  fortunate 
than  it  had  been  at  York.  The  citizens  of  Le  Mans 
were  not,  like  the  citizens  of  York,  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  breaking  down  the  stronghold  of  the  stranger.  Helias 
himself,  after  all,  was  a  French  prince  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  he  would  hardly  have  been  so  ready  as 
Waltheof  was  to  encourage  such  a  work.  He  had  never, 
during  his  earlier  reign,  thought  of  playing  Timoleon 
in  that  special  fashion.  But  in  any  case  the  fortresses 
were  first  to  be  taken.  Walter  the  son  of  Ansgar  seems 
to  have  been  a  more  wary  captain  than  William  Malet 

*  Vet.  An.  307.  "  Quo  incendio  populus  stupefactus  atque  In  moestitiam 
conversuB  non  Batifl  fidum  comiti  pnestabat  auxilium.** 

*  The  work  of  destruction  which  has  been  done  in  modem  times  at 
Paris  and  Rouen  seems  a  trifle  compared  to  the  merciless  havoc  wrought  at 
Le  Mans.  It  amounts  almost  to  a  physical  destruction  of  the  city.  The 
hill  has  been  cut  through  to  make  a  road  from  the  modem  part  of  the 
town  to  the  river.  This  has  involved  breaking  through  the  Roman  walls, 
cutting  through  the  Vidle  Rome  and  the  other  ancient  streets,  sweeping 
away  the  finest  of  the  Romanesque  houses,  dividing  in  short  the  hill  and 
the  ancient  city  into  two  parts  severed  by  a  yawning  gap.  The  mediseval 
wall  has  further  been  broken  down  and  made  into  a  picturesque  ruin. 
When  I  was  first  at  Le  Mans  in  1868,  the  city  was  still  untouched ;  in 
1876  the  havoc  was  doing  ;  by  1879  it  was  done.  Some  conceited  mayor 
or  prefect  doubtless  looks  on  all  this  brutal  destruction  m  a  noble  exploit. 
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OHAP.  VI.  and  Gilbert  of  Ghent.     He  did  not  risk  a  sally,  and 

Helias  had  not  the  same  opportunity  as  Waltheof  of 

showing  his  personal  prowess  by  cutting  off  Norman 

ThecastleB  heads  in  the  gate.^    He  was  driven  to  a  formal  siege  of 

in  vaSi/      tJie  castle.   Amid  the  ashes  of  the  burned  city  he  planted 

QueBtion  of  his  engines  to  play  upon  the  royal  tower.     We  may 

the  church  /*  • 

towers.       almost  suspect,'  from  a  story  which  we  shall  come  to 
presently,  that  the  new  towers  of  Saint  Julian's  were 
profaned  to  warlike  uses,  and  were  made,  as  they  well 
might  be,  to  play  a  part  in  the  attack.     But  in  any  case 
the  attack  was  in  vain.     The  strength  of  the  fortresses, 
the  skill  with  which  their  defenders  brought  engines  to 
answer  engines,  were  too  great  for  all  the  battering- 
Robert  of   works  of  Helias.^    The  King's  tower  and  Mont  Barbet 
Strengthens  both  held  out,  and  Robert  of  Belleme  took  the  further 
^*^^-       precaution  of  strengthening  the  defences  of  Ballon.^ 

The  news        But  it  was  not  enough  for  the  garrisons  to  hold  out. 

the  King.  They  served  a  master  beyond  the  sea ;  and  that  master 
had  yet  to  learn  either  that  they  were  holding  out  or 
that  there  was  any  enemy  for  them  to  hold  out  against. 
We  are  in  this  story  doubtless  dealing  with  the  work  of 
a  very  few  days.  The  fight  by  the  ford,  the  entry  of 
Helias,  and  the  fire,  all  took  place  on  the  same  day.  The 
siege  of  the  castles  would  begin  at  the  first  moment  that 
any  engines  could  be  brought  up.  Whether  Helias  had 
brought  them  with  him,  or  whether  he  had  to  send  for 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  267. 

^  Vet.  An.  307.  **  Comes  contra  munitiones  machinas  atque  tormenta 
ad  jactandos  lapides  erigens,  eos  qui  intus  erant  summo  conamine  ex- 
pugnare  nitebatur.  At  illi  contra  machinas  ejus  machinas  facientes, 
omnia  ejus  molimina  firustrabant."  Ord.  Vit.  774  D.  "Helias  et  sui 
frustra  machinis  et  assultibus  valde  laboraverunt ;  sed  contra  inexpugnabiles 
munitiones  nihil  prsevaluerunt."    So  Wace,  1489S  ; 

"  Li  Mans  li  unt  abandon^.  La  tor  se  tint,  Mansels  Tasistrent, 

Tot,  forz  la  tor  de  la  cit^.         Tot  environ  H  bore  porpristrent." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  774  D.    *'  Bodbertus  Bdesuensis  Balaonem  munivit.' 
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them,  we  are  not  toIcL  We  may  be  sure  that  there  chap,  tl 
was  no  great  delay  in  sending  the  news  to  the 
King;  but  the  messenger  did  not  start  till  he  had 
something  more  to  tell  than  that  Le  Mans,  or  what 
was  left  of  it,  was  in  the  hands  of  its  own  count. 
A  Norman  Fheidippides,  Amalchis  by  name,  the  special 
courier  of  Robert  of  Belleme,  was  sent  with  theThenewi 
news.^  He  crossed  the  sea ;  he  hastened  to  the  King's hlmm 
hunting-seat  of  Clarendon,  and  met  William  and  a  party  j^^^^ 
of  his  {avourite  companions  going  forth  to  hunt  in  the 
New  Forest.  The  King  asked  the  messenger  what  the 
news  was.  The  news  was  speedily  told ;  Le  Mans  was 
taken  by  treason.  But  Amalchis  could  add  some  words 
of  comfort,  how  his  own  lord  held  Ballon,  how  the  King's 
troops  in  the  city,  though  besieged  and  attacked  by  the 
enemy,  still  held  out  in  the  fortresses,  how  they  were 
longing  for  the  King  to  come  in  person  to  their  help.' 
We  can  hardly  believe  that  Rufus  had  heard  nothing 
of  the  general  movements  of  Helias  in  southern  Maine ; 
but  all  that  had  happened  since  the  Count  set  forth  for 
Pontlieue  came  to  his  ears  in  a  single  message. 

At  the  hearing  of  such  a  tale  as  this  William  the  Red  William 
did  not  tarry.  He  waited  for  no  counsellors.  His  words  Sie^coast. 
were  only,  "  Let  us  go  beyond  the  sea  and  help  our  friends." 
When  those  around  him  bade  him  wait  till  a  force  could 
be  made  ready,  he  answered,  "  I  will  see  who  will  follow 
me.  Do  you  think  that  I  shall  be  left  without  meni 
I  know  well  the  youth  of  my  lands,  they  will  hasten  to 

'  Ord.  Vit.  774  D.     "  Cursorem  Ruum  Amalchismn  oonfestim  ad  regem 
in  Angliam  direxit."  We  do  not  got  the  name  anywhere  else.  Wace  (1490a) 
well  brings  out  the  opposition  of  *'  Normanz  "  and  *'  Mansels ;  '* 
**N'ormanz  Id  la  tor  desfendirent  De  seoors  unt  11  reis  pnfi^. 

Quant  la  force  des  Mancels  Yirent,      L*adventure  U  unt  mand^. 
En  Engleterre  unt  env^i^,  E  des  Mansels  la  trestom^** 

'  See  Appendix  PP.    It  is  Nomiant  and  Marueis  in  the  new  edition  of 
Andresen,  9803. 
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CHAP.  VI.  come  to  me,  even  at  the  risk  of  shipwreck."  So  saying, 
without  following,  without  preparation,  he  loosened  his 
bridle,  he  put' spurs  to  his  horse,  he  rode  straight  to  the 
sea-shore  at  Southampton,  and  at  once  trusted  himself 
all  alone  to  an  old  crazy  ship  which  he  found  there. 

Ha  dOBBes  The  sky  was  cloudy ;  the  wind  was  contrary ;  the  blasts 
ouqueB.  ^gg^  ^p  iiuge  waves ;  the  sailors  prayed  him  to  wait 
till  the  winds  and  the  waves  should  be  more  inclined  to 
peace  and  mercy.  "  I  never  heard  of  a  king  being 
drowned,"  cried  Rufus;  "make  haste,  loose  your  cables; 
you  will  see  the  elements  join  to  obey  me."  He  set  sail, 
and  the  next  morning  he  reached  the  haven  of  Touques, 
God,  we  are  told  by  the  monk  of  Saint  Evroul,  being  his 
guide.^ 

The  spot  where  William  landed  must,  especially  at  the 
moment  of  William  s  landing,  have  had  a  widely  different 

Touques     look  from  that  which  it  bears  in  our  own  day.    The  river 

^^u  us  fj,Qj^  which  the  town  of  Touques  takes  its  name,  flowing 
down  from  Lisieux  to  its  mouth  by  the  modern  pleasure- 
town  of  Trouville,  has  had  its  course  shifted  by  modern 
improvements ;  but  it  has  perhaps  not  greatly  changed 
in  width  or  bulk  of  stream  since  the  time  of  our  story. 
Touques  lies  a  few  miles  inland ;  but  a  high  tide  would 
easily  bring  up  the  small  vessels  of  that  day  to  the  point 
which  was  once  a  busy  haven,  but  which  now  affords  at 
the  most  a  landing-place  for  barges.  The  single  long 
street,  full  of  picturesque  wooden  buildings  of  later  times, 
and  containing  a  striking  disused  church  of  the  days  of 
Rufus  or  his  father,  now  turns  away  from  the  stream,  as  if 
to  show  that  the  days  of  Touques  as  a  haven  have  passed 
away.  In  those  days  the  inland  port,  placed  in  the  rich 
vale  of  the  stream,  under  the  shadow  of  the  hills,  those 
to  the  right  forming  the  forest-land  of  Touques,  was  a 
frequented  spot ;  and  at  the  moment  when  the  ship  came 

^  See  Appendix  PP. 
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which  bore  Rufus  and  his  fortunes,  it  presented  a  busy  chap,  yl 
scene.    As  was  usual  in  the  summer-tide,  a  crowd  of  ?^^*S?*^' 

'  the  King. 

persons,  both  clerical  and  lay,  was  gathered  at  the  river- 
side.^ When  they  saw  a  ship  coming  from  England, 
they  pressed  to  ask  what  the  news  might  be.  Specially 
they  asked  how  the  King  fared.  And  lo,  the  King  was 
there  as  his  own  messenger  to  answer  them.^  He  re- 
turned their  greetings  in  merry  mood,  and  all  wondered 
and  were  glad.^  We  must  remember  that  Normandy  had 
better  reason  to  be  glad  at  the  presence  of  Rufus  than 
either  England  or  Maine.  The  King  landed ;  he  sprang  His  ride 
on  the  first  beast  that  he  could  find,  a  mare  belonging  ^m^ 
to  a  priest,  and  so  took  the  road  which  led  towards  • 
the  south-east  to  the  castle  of  Bonneville,  on  the  slope 
of  the  hills  which  overlook  and  guard  the  haven.  The 
distance  is  short,  and  most  of  it  is  uphill,  and  the  speed 
of  the  priest's  mare  was  most  likely  not  equal  to  the 
speed  of  the  King's  own  horse  which  had  borne  him 
from  Clarendon  to  Southampton.  A  loyal  crowd,  clerks 
and  peasants,  were  thus  able  to  follow  him  on  foot, 
cheering  their  sovereign  as  he  rode  up  the  hill-side  to 
the  castle.* 

The  headlong  rush  by  land  and  sea  was  now  over,  and  The  castle 
the  Red  King  again  found  himself  in  one  of  the  chief  yiUe. 
strongholds  of  Normandy.     The  castle  of  Bonneville, 
placed,  not  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  on  a  small  spur 
projecting  from    its    side,  was  in   fact  the  citadel   of 

'  Ord.  Vit.  775  A.  "  Ibi,  ut  moriB  eet  in  eestate,  pluies  utriusque 
ordinis  adstabant,  et  visa  rate  de  Anglia  yelificante,  ut  aliquid  novi 
ediscerent,  alacres  exspectabant." 

'  lb.  *'  In  primis  de  rege  sciscitantibus  ipse  certus  de  se  adfuit  nuntioB.** 
So  in  Greek,  avr^s  i77€Xoy. 

'  lb.  B.  **  £t  quia  ex  insperato  respondit  ridens,  percnnctantibua 
admiratio  exorta  est,  roox  et  Isetitia  omnibus.** 

*  lb.  "  Deinde  cujusdam  presbyteri  equa  vectus,  cum  magno  coetu 
clericorum  et  rusticoruni  qui  pedites  eum  cum  ingenti  plausu  conducebant, 
Bonamvillam  expctiit." 
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CHAP.  VI.  Touques.  It  specially  guarded  the  inland  haven ;  other- 
wise one  might  rather  have  looked  for  the  site  of  such 
a  fortress  on^the  hills  which  overlook  the  sea  and  guard 
the  actual  mouth  of  the  stream.  Yet  from  the  towers  of 
Bonneville  we  look  out  on  a  wide  and  a  goodly  prospect. 
Almost  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  lies  Touques  itself.  The 
river  stretches  away  to  its  mouth  at  Deauville ;  on  the 
right  the  valley  is  fenced  in  by  the  high  ground  of  the 
forest,  on  the  left  by  the  hill  crowned  by  the  castle  of 
Lassay,  famous  in  later  times^  with  the  small  priory  of 
Saint  Arnold,  still  keeping  work  of  the  Conqueror's  day, 
nestling  on  the  hill-side.  But  at  Bonneville  itself  no 
•  strictly  architectural  work  remains  which  can  have  served 
the  Red  King  as  a  resting-»place  after  his  fierce  journey. 
The  existing  castle,  a  shell-keep  strengthened  by  round 
towers,  seems  to  be  in  all  parts  later  than  the  days  of 
Rufus,  later  than  the  days  of  Norman  independence.  A 
single  gateway  only  could  possibly  be  placed  even  within 
the  latter  years  of  the  twelfth  century.  But  the  site  is  an 
ancient  one ;  the  castle  is  girded  by  a  ditch,  and  the  ditch 
is  in  some  parts  further  strengthened  by  an  embankment, 
which  seem  more  likely  to  have  been  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  Norman  dukes  than  to  be  their  original 
Early  work.  BonneviUe  had  been  one  of  the  dwelling-places 
l^n^Tf  of  William  the  Great,  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  towns 
Bonneville.  ^^^^  castles  which  claim  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
oath  of  Harold.^  Though  the  existing  buildings  are 
later,  the  hill  itself  and  its  earthworks  are  there,  as  when 
Rufus  drew  breath  among  them.  He  there  rested  for  a 
moment,  after  being  borne  with  the  swiftest  speed  of  his 
own  age  from  the  sports  of  the  West-Saxon  forest  to  the 

^  See  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  pp.  241,  .696.  As  commonly  happens  with  so- 
called  local  tradition,  a  tower  not  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century  is 
shown  as  the  place  of  Harold^s  lodging,  while  in  another  tower  the  wide 
splay  of  a  narrow  window  is  shown  as  the  strait  prison-house  of  Robert 
of  BellSme. 
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serious  business  which  pressed  on  a  ruler  of  Normandy  chap.  vi. 
when  Le  Mans  was  again  held  by  a  hostile  power. 

The  castle  which  Rufus  had  now  reached,  the  nearest  Williiun  at 
fortress  in  Normandy  to  the  spot  in  England  from  which     ^'^^ 
he  had  so  wildly  rushed,  now  became  the  starting-point 
of  a  campaign  which,  in  its  beginning,  was  not  unskil- 
fully planned.     At  Bonneville  the  King  began  to  make 
his  preparations  for  the  recovery  of  Le  Mans.    He  sent  His  levy. 
his  messengers  to  and  fro,  and  soon  gathered  a  large  force. 
He  then   began  his  march  southward ;  he  crossed  the  He 
frontier,  and  pressed  on  towards  Le  Mans,  harrjdng  the  J^J^I^ 
land  as  he  went.^    The  effect  of  his  coming  was  imme-  ^  ^•"■• 
diate.     When  the  news  came  that  the  King  was  on  his 
way,  the  forces  of  Helias  began  to  fail  him ;  he  no  longer 
dared  to  go  on  with  the  siege  of  the  castles ;  he  no  longer 
dared  even  to  hold  the  city.^    He  fled  from  Le  Mans,  and  Helias  fleet 
hastened  to  the  defence  of  his  immediate  possessions  in  du-Ldr. 
the  southern  part  of  the  county.     Here  he  took  up  his 
head-quarters  in  his  own  fortress  specially  known  as  the 
Castle  of  the  Loir.     Within  its  walls  the  Count  of  Maine 
again  waited  for  better  days,  while  the  hosts  of  Nor- 
mandy drew  near  to  his  capital.^ 

Meanwhile  despair  reigned  in  Le  Mans.     A  crowd  of  Flight  of 
the  citizens,  with  their  wives  and  children  and  all  that 

'  Ord.  Vit.  775  B.  "  Tandem  directis  legationibus  iugentem  ezercitum  in 
brevi  aggregavit,  et  hoBtilem  provinciam  depopulatum  feetinavit." 

'  lb.  "Agmen  hostium  cum  Helia  duce  buo,  statim  ut  regem  citra 
fretum  venisse  coinperit,  absque  procrastinatione  fugiens  invasajn  urbem 
multo  pejorem  quam  invenerat  deseruit."  The  turn  in  the  Biographer 
(Vet.  An.  307)  is  somewhat  different ;  "  Cernens  quia  nihil  prolioeret,  et  quod 
ejus  paulatim  dilaberetur  exercitus,  regisque  timore  perterritus,  qui  cum 
maximo  exercitu  suis  properabat  succurrere,  proprise  saluti  consulenB, 
relicta  obsidione  repeute  a  civitate  discessit."  In  Orderic  Heliaa  might 
be  thought  to  be  carried  away  by  the  flight  of  his  followers ;  in  the 
Biographer  he  almost  seems  to  forsake  them. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  775  C.  **  Tunc  Helias  cum  ingenti  militia  castro  Ligeri  mora- 
batur,  seseque  ad  meliora  tempera  reservans,  ezitum  rei  pmstolabatur." 
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they  had,  followed  their  prince.^  When  Rufus  heard  of 
the  flight  of  Helias,  he  was  still  north  of  Le  Mans.  He 
pressed  on  to  overtake  his  enemy;  he  reached  the  city; 
but,  like  Harold  on  the  march  to  Stamfordbridge,  he  did 
not  deem  it  a  time  to  tarry  even  a  single  night  within 
its  walls.  And  in  the  mind  of  Rufus  there  was  doubt- 
less another  motive  at  work  besides  either  military  pre- 
caution or  even  simple  military  ardour.  With  him  it 
would  be  a  point  of  honour  to  occupy,  at  the  first  mo- 
ment that  he  could,  the  ground  on  which  his  choice 
troops  had  been  put  to  flight  by  the  hasty  levies  of 
Helias.  He  marched  through  the  city,  over  the  battle- 
ground of  Pontlieue ;  he  crossed  the  bridge  of  the 
Huisne,  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the  broad  plain  ^  to  the 
south  of  the  stream.  He  had  thus  passed  into  what 
might  seem  the  immediate  dominions  of  his  rival,  as  his 
rival  had  passed  at  the  same  point  to  attack  the  city 
which  he  claimed  as  specially  his  own. 

From  his  camp  on  the  left  back  of  the  Huisne  Rufas 
began  a  deUberate  and  fearful  harrying  of  the  whole 
southern  part  of  Maine.  But  before  his  troops  could 
reach  the  strongholds  of  the  enemy,  they  found  the  land 
laid  waste  before  them.  Even  two  castles,  those  of 
Outill^  and  Vaux-en-Belin,*  were   set  fire  to  by  the 

*  Yet.  An.  307.  "  Quo  comperto,  quatenus  timor  simul  ac  stupor  animos 
civium  invaserit,  et  quanta  populi  multitudo  cum  mulieribus  et  parvulis 
relictis  omnibus  quae  habebant  eum  seouta  sit ...  .  miserum  est  audire." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  775  B.  "  Animosus  rex,  hostium  audito  recessu,  pedetentim 
eos  sectatus  est,  et  Csnomannis  nee  una  nocte  earn  hospitari  dignatus  est. 
Verum  concrematam  urbem  pertransiens^dit,  et  ultra  pontem  Eguenise  in 
epitimio  spatioso  tentoria  figi  pnecepit.**  This  strange  word  "  epitimium  ** 
must  be  the  same  as  that  which  he  uses  in  659  B,  where  the  site  of  the 
great  battle  is  placed  **  in  epitumo  Senlac.**  I  there  took  it  to  mean  a  hill, 
and  I  gave  Orderic  credit  for  knowing  that  Senlao  was  a  hill ;  but  I  fear 
that  I  must  withdraw  that  praise,  as  here  the  word  can  only  mean  a  plain. 
See  Ducange  in  Epitumum.  It  must  be  from  this  word  that  some  local 
blunderer  first  drew  the  notion,  which  I  have  seen  repeated  since  I  wrote 
my  third  volume,  that  Senlac  was  once  called  Epiton, 

^  lb.  This  was  done,  "  ne  malivoli  prsedones . .  domata  ubi  ad  capessendam 
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Count's  own  partisans.    Robert  of  Montfort — the  Nor-  chap.  vi. 
man  Montfort — pressed  on  with  five  hundred  knights, 
put  out  the  fire  at  Vaux,  repaired  the  fortress,  and  held 
it  for  the  King.^     Helias  meanwhile  was  biding  his  time  Helias 
in  the  Castle  of  the  Loir.     His  force  was  still  strong ;  the  de- 
but he  deemed  it  no  time  for  any  attack  on  his  part.  *^°"^** 
Perhaps  he  knew  Rufus  well  enough  to  feel  sure  that 
against  him  the  tactics  of  Fabius  were  the  tactics  which 
were  most  likely  to  prevail. 

For  in  this  campaign,  exactly  as  in  the  earlier  cam- 
paign in  Maine  and  in  the  campaign  in  the  Yexin,  the 
thing  which  most  strikes  us  is  the  way  in  which  it 
ends,  or,  more  truly,  the  way  in  which  it  comes  to  no 
end  at  all.  While  Helias  held  out  at  Ch«Lteau-du-Loir,  WiUiam 
William,  instead  of  attacking  him,  laid  siege  to  M^yet.  MayST 
At  this  last  point,  lying  some  way  north  of  ChAteau-du- 
Loir,  we  find  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
anecdotes  in  our  whole  story,  and  it  is  here  that  the  last 
serious  warfare  of  the  Red  King  seems  to  have  taken 
place.2  The  siege  was  not  a  long  one,  and  its  result 
was  strange  and  unexpected ;  but  the  few  days  which  it 
took  are  crowded  with  incident,  and  they  set  William 
Rufus  before  us  in  more  than  one  character.  He  first 
appears  in  a  mood  which  may  be  thought  wholly  un- 
expected ;  perhaps  as  touched  by  devotion  himself,  at  all 

quietem  strata  sibi  coaptarent/*  Ordeiic  adds,  "sio  profecto  Valles  et 
Ostilliacum  oonsumpta  sunt,  aliaque  quamplurima  oppida  et  rora  penitus 
peesumdata  sunt."    Helias,  after  all,  was  not  Harold. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  775  B.  "  Robertus  de  Monleforti  princeps  militise  cum  quin- 
gentis  multibus  agmina  pnecessit,  incendium  castri  de  YallibuB  ezUnzit, 
munitionemque  ad  opus  r^is  confirmavit.** 

*  On  the  site  of  Mayet,  and  the  versions  of  the  siege,  see  Appendix  QQ. 
Wace  brings  it  in  thus;  I  quote  the  text  of  Andresen,  9929  (15026  of 
Pluchet) ; 

'*Li  quens  Helies  s'en  parti,  E  de  Maiet,  un  chastelet, 

Al  chastel  del  Leir  reverti.  Ou  Mansel  orent  pris  recet. 

Done  ueissiez  guerre  esmoueir  Tresqu  al  bore  que  Tendit  la  Fesso 

Del  Mans  e  del  chastel  del  Leir  Fu  la  guerre  forte  e  espesse.*' 

VOL,  II.  U 
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CHAP.  VI.  events  as  hearkening  readily  to  the  devotional  scruples 
of  others.  The  King's  host  appeared  before  Mayet  on  a 
Friday,  and  he  gave  orders  for  a  general  attack  on  the 

Observance  castle  on  the  next  day.^     The  sabbath  morning  dawns ; 

Tmoe  of     the  warriors  are  vying  with  one  another  in  girding  on 

^^^'  their  weapons  and  making  ready  for  the  attack.^     Then 

a  pious  scruple,  a  scruple  which  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
no  man  on  the  day  of  Senlac,  touched  the  hearts  of  some 
of  the  elders  of  the  host  Certain  unrecorded  wise  men 
crave  of  the  King  that,  out  of  reverence  for  the  Lord's 
burial  and  resurrection,  he  will  spare  the  besieged  both 
that  day  and  the  next,  and  will  grant  them  a  truce  till 
Monday.  In  other  words,  they  demand  the  observance 
of  the  Truce  of  God.^  The  King  gives  glory  to  God, 
and  gives  orders  that  it  shall  be  as  they  wish ;  nothing 
shall  be  done  against  the  castle  on  either  Saturday  or 
Sunday ;  on  Monday  the  attack  shall  be  made.* 

We  now  get  a  glimpse  within  the  walls.  The  de- 
fenders of  Mayet,  we  are  told,  were  men  of  proved 
valour  and  endurance,  faithful  to  their  lord  and  ready 
to  fight  for  him  to  the  death.^  It  is  worth  notice  that, 
through  the  whole  story,  the  Red  King's  favourite  arms 

No  briber}'  are  never  heard  of  within  the  bounds  of  Maine.  The 
wealth  of  England,  which  carried  such  weight  within 
Normandy  and  France,  which  proved  such  an  unanswer- 
able argument  in  the  mind  of  King  Philip,  goes  for  no- 
thing on  the  banks  of  the  Sarthe  and  the  Loir.    It  seems 

*  Ord.  Vit.  775  C.  **  Feria  vi.  rex  Maiatum  obsedit,  et  in  craatinuin 
expugnare  castrum  exercitui  jusidt." 

'  lb.  *'  Sabbato,  dum  bellatores  certatim  armarentur,  et  ncrem  as.'ultum 
castrensibuB  dare  molirentur."  '  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  243. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  775  C.  "Rex  consultu  eapientum  [mid  his  witena  gej)eaht] 
Deo  gloriam  dedit,  et  pro  reverentia  Dominicsd  sepultura?  et  resurrectionis 
hoBtibus  pepercit,  cisque  trevias  usque  in  Lunse  diem  anuuit.** 

*  lb.  "  Erant  viri  constantes  dominoque  suo  fideles,  ic^eoque  per- 
tinaciter  pro  illo  usque  ad  mortem  pugnaces,  et  exeniplo  probabiiis  pro- 
bitatis  prsedicabiles." 
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never  to  enter  into  any  man's  mind  that  it  was  worth  chap.  vi. 

trying  to  buy  over  any  man  who  owned  Helias  as  his 

lord.     So  now  in  the  Red  King's  camp  steel  lies  idle 

on  the  holy  days  of  the  older  and  the  newer  law ;  and 

gold  seems  to  lie  idle  no  less.     But  those  days  were  Prepara- 

not  days   of  idleness  within  the   bulwarks  of  Mayet.  bw^e^.  * 

The  gallant  defenders  of  the  castle  were  making  ready 

for  the  attack.    One  special  means  of  defence  was  to  place 

wicker  crates  along  the  walls  in  order  to  break  the  force 

of  the  stones  hurled  by  the  Kings  artillery.^     At  last  The caatlo 

Monday  came,  and  the  assault  began.    The  deep  and  wide  Monday.^'* 

ditch  of  the  castle  was  found  to  be  no  small  hindrance  to 

the  besiegers.    A  wild  story  is  told  that  the  King  ordered  Story  of 

the  ditch  to  be  filled  up  with  horses  and  mules,  the  beasts  Bdl6me^ 

seemingly  of  draught  and  burthen.^     For  them,  as  the 

villains  of  the  brute  world,  there  was  no  mercy;  the 

destrier  of  the  knight  was,  in  knightly  hearts,  entitled  to 

some  share  of  the  respect  due  to  his  rider.     But  the  tale 

adds  that  Robert  of  Belleme,  the  man  so  hateful  in  Ceno- 

mannian  memory,  improved  on  the  King's  order,  and 

bade  the  ditch  be  filled,  not  only  with  horses,  but  with 

human  villains  also.^     Such  an  order  would  really  be 

^  Ord.  Vit.  775  C.   "  Interea  ipsi  castrum  interius  ioto  axmisu  munierunt, 
et  in  assultuni  virgeas  crates  ictibus  missilium  lapidumque  opposuenint.** 

•  Wace.  15038; 
"Maiet  ert  bien  clos  de  {osb6  Li  rcis  ros  per  mielx  assaiUir 

Tot  environ  parfont  h  lu ;  Volt  li  foss^  d'atrait  emplir." 

Bobert  ef  Bell6me  then  counsels  him  ; 
"Cil  dist  el  rei  k'atrait  falleit,         Jk  li  chastel  nel  canquerreit, 

E  ke  attait  (pierre  estueit,  Se  li  fossd  d'atrait  n*empleit." 

The  King  gives  his  orders ; 
"£  li  reis  li  dist,  en  gabant,  Ne  pot  avoir  altre  charrel, 

Ke  k  cbescun  chevalier  mant        Trestuit  quant  k'il  porra  baiUier, 

Roncin,  mule,  ou  palefrei,  E  foss^  f&aae  tresbuchier.** 

»  lb. 
**  Robert  8*en  torna  sorriant,  Ke  Ten  getast  tot  el  fossd, 

£t  h  plusors  de  I'ost  gabant        Kank'as  servanz  veindreit  as  mains, 

Ke  li  reis  aveit  comand^  Tuit  li  chevak  h  li  vilains/* 

u  a 
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CHAP.  VI.  thoroughly  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry.    It  would  have  come 
iiiuBtra-     ^qYi  £j.qjjj  ^j^g  mouths  of  those  French  gentlemen  who 

tions  of  ^ 

chivalry,     called  at  Crecy  for  the  slaughter  of  the  so-called  peasants 

whom  they  had  hired  from  Genoa.^    But  William  the  Red 

had  learned  beneath  the  walls  of  Rochester  what  the 

churls  of  one  land  at  least  could  do,  and  he  was  not 

likely  to  carry  his  knightly  ideal  quite  so  far  as  this. 

The  tale,  we  may  suspect,  is  a  bit  of  local  Cenomannian 

romance,  part  of  the  popular  tale  of  the  devil  of  Mamers. 

Those  who  tell  it  add  that  the  effect  of  the  order  was  to 

cause  the  immediate  flight  of  all  the  members  of  the 

The  be-      despised  class  who  were  within  hearing.^     But  the  most 

the  ditch     trustworthy  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Mayet  tells  us  no- 

with  wood,  ^yjjg  Qf  g^jjy  q{  these  strange  ways  of  filling  up  a  ditch. 

There  we  read  only  of  vast  piles  of  wood  which  were 
hurled  into  it,  and  of  a  path  raised  on  piles  which  the 
besiegers  strove  to  make  level  with  the  palisade  of  the 
castle. 
The  be-  But  the  deviccs  of  the  garrison  of  Mayet  were  at  least 

bum  the  equal  to  the  devices  of  their  enemies.  They  hurled  down 
masses  of  burning  charcoal,  and  so,  by  the  help  of  the 
summer  heat,  they  burned  up  the  piles  of  wood  with 
which   the  besiegers  were   filling  up   the   ditch.^     All 

*  Froissart,  i.  15a.  ed.  1559.  "Quand  le  roy  de  France  veit  lesG^nevois 
retoumer,  il  dtt,  Or  tost  tuez  ceste  ribaudaille ;  car  ils  nous  empescheront 
la  voye  sans  raison."  Compare  also  the  language  of  Bayard  about  the 
Grerman  roturiera  quoted  in  vol.  i.  p.  1 73. 

•  Wace,  15066; 
"Par  tels  semblanz  h  par  tels  diz       Filz  a  putains,  fuiez,  fuiez, 

Fu  11  pople  tot  estormiz,  Toz  estes  morz  s*un  poi  targiez ; 

Del  sibge  s'en  torment  fiiiant,  Se  ci  poez  estre  entrepris, 

£  plusors  vunt  par  gap  criant :  Jk  sereiz  tut  el  foss^  mis." 
'  Ord.  Vit.  775  D.  "  Cum  forinseci  pugnatores  admodum  ineudarent,  ut 
ingenti  strue  lignorum  cingentem  fossam  implerent,  viamque  sibi  usque 
ad  palum  pluribus  sustentamentis  magnopere  substratis  publice  prsepararent, 
oppidani  Jlascas  prunis  ardentihus  plencu  desuper  demittebant,  et  con* 
gestiones  rerum  quse  ad  sui  damnum  accumulatse  fuerant,  adminiculante 
sibi  aestivo  caumcUe  prorsus  concremabant."  What  was  the  exact  form  of 
the**flasc8B"| 


wood. 
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Monday  both  sides  strove  with  all  their  might  against  chap.  vi. 
one  another,  and  the  King  began  to  be  grieved  and 
angry  that  all  his  efforts  had  availed  nothing.^     While  Narrow 
he  was  thus  troubled  in  mind,  a  stone  was  aimed  at  wmmm. 
him  from  a  lofty  turret.     It  missed  William  himself, 
but  a  warrior  who  stood  by  him  was  crushed  to  pieces 
by  the  falling  mass.^    Then  there  rose  a  loud  shout  of 
mockery  from  the  wall;  "Lo,  the  King  now  has  fresh 
meat ;  let  it  be  taken  to  the  kitchen  and  made  ready  for 
his  supper."^     We  might  have  looked  to  hear  that  for 
such  scorn  as  this  the  Red  King  vowed  a  vengeance  like 
his  father  s  vengeance  at  Alen^on.    But  either  Rufus  and 
his  counsellors  were  strangely  cowed,  or  else  they  were 
glad  of  any  excuse  to  throw  up  an  enterprise  one  day  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  enough  to  weary  them.     The  William*« 
lords  and  high  captains  of  the  Kings  host  impressed ^^^ 
on  their  master's  mind  that  the  defences  of  Mayet  were  '®*^»^^ 
very  strong,  that  its  defenders  were  very  brave,  that, 
sheltered  as  they  were  behind  their  strong  walls,  they 
had  a  great  advantage  over  besiegers  encamped  in  the 
open  air.'*  These  sound  strange  arguments  in  an  age  when 
warfare  chiefly   consisted   in  attacking  and   defending 
strong  places.     They  sound  strangest  of  all  when  they 

*  Ord.  Vit.  775  D.  "  Hujusraodi  conflictu  feria  ii.  mutuo  vexabantur,  et 
hsec  videns  rex  iiimis  anxiabatur." 

*  lb.  "  Porro  dum  ira  et  dolore  torquerctiir  quod  omnes  ibidem  conatas 
illius  caasarentur,  quidam  ad  ilium  de  sublimi  zeta  lapidem  projecit,  nutu 
Dei  non  ilium  sed  adstantis  athleUe  caput  immaniter  percussit,  et  oesa 
cerebro  non  parcente  ictu  commiscuit." 

'  lb.  "Illo  itaque  coram  rege  miserabiliter  oocumbente,  subsamuitio 
castrensium  continuo  facta  est,  cum  alto  et  borribili  damore  :  '  Eoce  rex 
modo  recentes  habet  cames;  deferantur  ad  coquinam,  ut  ei  exhibeantur 
ad  coenam.*  ** 

*  lb.  776  A.  ''Pnidentes  enim  comuliarii  provide  considerabant  quod 
in  munitione  validissima  mngnanimi  pugiles  rebiBtebant,  munitique  firmis 
oonclavibus  contra  detectos  multiplicibus  modis  facile  prsevalebant.**  This 
argument,  one  would  think,  might  have  been  brought  againat  every  military 
undertaking  of  the  time. 
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CHAP.  VI.  are  addressed  to  a  king  who,  so  short  a  time  before,  had 
taken  it  for  granted  that  not  only  men  and  walls,  but 
the  winds  and  the  waves,  would  yield  to  his  will.  But 
the  reasoning  of  these  prudent  warriors  is  said  to  have 
carried  conviction  to  the  King's  mind.  Rufus  saw  that 
the  best  thing  that  he  could  do  was  to  march  off  while  he 
was  still  safe.  There  were  other  ways  besides  besieging 
castles  by  which  more  damage  could  be  done  to  the 

The  siege    enemy  with  less  risk  to  his  own  followers.^   Orders  were 

Tuesday,     given  to  march  to  Luc^  with  the  first  light  of  Tuesday. 

TTieland  The  host  arose  early,  and  went  on,  making  a  fearful 
harrying  as  they  went.  Vines  were  rooted  up,  fruit-trees 
cut  down,  walls  and  houses  overthrown.  The  whole  of 
that  fertile  land  was  utterly  laid  waste  with  fire  and 
sword.^ 


No  real  This  seems  a  somewhat  paltry  ending  for  a  campaign 

8U0CC8B  on 

the  King*8  which  began  with  the  King  s  breathless  rush  from  the 
'^^  *  New  Forest  to  Bonneville.     Not  very  much  had  come 

of  the  headlong  ride  or  of  the  sail  in  the  crazy  ship. 
William  Rufus  had  gained  no  real  success,  military  or 
political.  He  was  as  far  as  ever  from  the  real  possession 
of  the  whole  land  of  Maine.  He  had  rooted  up  a  great 
many  vines  and  cut  down  a  great  many  fniit  trees ;  but 
he  had  neither  won  a  battle  nor  taken  a  fortress.  His 
gaiTisons  at  Le  Mans  and  at  Ballon  had  held  out; 
Helias  had  left  Le  Maas  open  to  him ;  at  Vaux  Robert 
of  Montfort  had  overcome,  not  Helias,  but  the  flames. 
On  the  other  hand,  Helias  himself  was  safe,  in  full  com- 
mand of  most  of  his  southern  castles  ;  from  the  only  one 

*  Ord.  Vit.  776  A.  "Alio  ulciecendi  genere  inimicos  puniret,  et  sic  suas 
genti  808pitatem  et  hostiuni  dejectionem  callide  procuraret.'* 

^  lb.  *'  Mane  celeres  surrexerunt,  ac  diversis  ad  dcsolaiionem  hostilis 
patriae  ferramentis  usi  sunt.  Vineas  enim  exstirpaverunt,  fructiferas  arbores 
succiderunt,  inacerias  et  parietea  dejecerunt,  totamque  r^onem,  quse 
uberrima  erat,  igne  et  ferro  desolaverunt." 
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of  them  which  the  King  had  actually  attacked,  he  had  chap.  vi. 
tiimed  away  baffled  after  one  day's  fighting.     In  all  xlluBtration 
these   cases  it  would  seem  as  if  the  fiery  impulses  of  character. 
Rufus  soon  spent  themselves,  as  if  all  depended  on  the 
first  rush.     If  that  failed,  he  never  had  perseverance  to 
go  on.     In  his  strangely  mingled  nature,  he  could  be 
either  a  ruler  or  a  captain  when  the  fit  to  be  either  took 
him.     He  had  not  steadiness  to  be  either  for  any  long 
time  together.     Certain  it  is  that  he  left  all  his  conti-  The  cam- 
nental  campaigns  unfinished;  and  this  one,  which  was  Q^aJJighed. 
begun  with  such  a  special  blaze  of  energy,  was  left  more 
utterly  unfinished  than  any  of  the  others.     And  yet  per- 
haps, after  all,  William  Rufus  had  succeeded  in  the  chief 
wish  of  his  heart.     Lo  Mans  was  the  special  prize  of  his  William 
father;  its  castles  were  the  work  of  his  father.     But ^ the 
his  father  had  had  no  special  dealings  with  Mayet  or^^J?^^^ 
Chateau-du-Loir.     He  might  be  satisfied  to  do  without 
such  small  and  distant  possessions,  he  might  be  satisfied 
even  to  undergo  defeat  before  them,  as  long  as  the  city 
which  his  father  had  twdce  won,  as  long  as  the  royal 
tower  which   his  father  had  reared,  were  his   beyond 
dispute. 

But  it  is  at  least  to  William's  honour  that,  in  his  last  William's 
entry  at  Le  Mans,  he  showed  himself  a  benefactor  to  the  ^^^  ^* 
city  which  had  suffered   so  much.     Rufus  had,  as  we  ^  Mans, 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  Robert  of  Belleme,  men  about 
him  who  were  worse  than  himself     Or  rather,  putting 
aside  such  exceptional  sinners  as  Robert  of  Belleme,  ho 
had   men  about   him  who  simply  did,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  without 
either  rising  or  sinking  to  those  parts  of  the  character 
of  Rufus  which   are   special   to  himself     So  now  the 
citizens   of  Le  Mans   found   in   the  Red  King  himself 
a  deliverer  from  the  oppressions  done  by  his  officers. 
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CHAP.  VI    Those  among  the  inhabitants  who  had  stayed  in  the 

city  and  had  not  followed  their  Count  in  his  flight,  had 

suffered  every  kind  of  wrong-doing  at  the  hands  of  the 

King's  garrisons.     The  tale,  according  to  the  local  his- 

He  enteiB  torian,  was  too  long  and  sad  to  tell  in  fuU.^  But  matters 

grew  better  when  the  King  came  himself.  William  again 

entered  Le  Mans  in  triumph,  a  triumph  won  chiefly  over 

vines  and  apple-trees,  certainly  not  over  the  garrison  of 

HeBtops     Mayet.^     Anyhow  he  came  in  a  merciful  mood.     He 

sioxiB  of  his  checked  the  excesses  of  his  soldiers ;  it  was  owing  to  his 

^^*^"*"^*     bounty  only  that  the  city  was  saved  from  utter  ruin.^ 

But  on  one  class  of  its  inhabitants  his  hand  was  harder 

He  drives   than  on  the  rest.     The  canons  of  Saint  Julian's,  or  so 

cfuions.       many  of  them  as  had  agreed  to  the  election  of  Hildebert, 

He  leaves    were  driven  out  by  the  King's  order.*     William  thep 

and  retuins  disbanded  his  army,^  leaving  garrisons  in  the  castles  of 

^^"JJ^j.^  Le  Mans,  and  doubtless  in  that  of  Ballon  also.     He  then 

1099-         left  the  mainland  for  the  last  time,  and,  after  an  absence 

of  three  months,  came  back  to  England  about  the  time 

of  the  feast  of  Michaelmas.^ 

But,  if  William  Rufus,  on  his  last  visit  to  Le  Mans, 

'  Vet.  An.  307.     **Hi  qui  in  civitate  remanserant  quam  crudelitcr  et 

quam  inhumane  ab  hostibus  sint  oppressi,  et  miserum  est  audire  et  niniis 

tsedioBse  prolixitatis  exponere." 

^  Ord.  Vit.  776  A.     **  Rex  Cenomannis  triumphans  access! t.*' 

^  Vet.  An.  307.     "Nisi   regis  liberalitas  prsedonum   sffivientium   rapa- 

dtatem  compesceret,  diebus  illis  pro  certo  civitas  nostra  ad  extrenmm 

pervenisset  excidium." 

*  This  appears  from  the  account  of  Hildebert*s  troubles  somewhat  later 
(Vet.  An.  309) ;  first  among  which  comes  **  dericorum  quos  violentia  regis 
ab  urbe  eliminaverat  dispersio  moeetissima." 

"  Ord.  Vit.  776  A.  "Multarum  tribubus  provinciarum  licentiam  reme- 
andi  ad  sua  donavit." 

•  Vet.  An.  307.  *•  Denique  rex  civitate  pro  suo  potitus  arbitrio,  et 
positis  in  ea  custodiis,  iterum  in  Angliam  reversus  est."  Our  own 
Chronicler  (1099)  sums  up  the  whole  campaign;  "And  sona  Juersefter 
[after  Pentecost]  ofer  ste  for,  and  ]x)ne  eorl  Eiias  of  \>sdrG  Manige  adraf, 
and  hi  syS*5an  on  his  gewealde  gessette,  and  swa  to  S?e  Michaeles  msessan 
aft  hider  to  lande  com." 
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saved  the  inhabitante  of  the  city  from  ruin,  he  presently  chap.  vi. 
deprived  the  city  itself  of  one  of  its  chief  material  oma-  ^^^^*°^ 
ments.     It  was  the  election  of  Hildebert  which  had  first  HilJebert. 
stirred  up  his  wrath,  and  he  had  picked  out  the  lands  of 
the  bishopric,  as  the  lands  of  a  personal  enemy,  for  special 
havoc.^    Yet  we  read  that,  at  some  very  early  stage  of  Hildebert 
his  march,  before  he  had  yet  crossed  the  frontier  of  Nor-  J^^ 
mandy  and  Maine,  Hildebert  met  the  King,  and  was  re-  ^^fif* 
ceived  as  a  friend,  on  showing  that  he  had  had  no  hand 
in  bringing  about  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  Helias.^ 
But,  after  William  had  again  entered  Le  Mans,  the  charge  Charges 
was  once  more  brought  against  the  Bishop  by  some  of  againit 
the  clergy  of  Saint  Julian's  who  had  opposed  his  election  ^"°^- 
from  the  beginning.   It  was  by  Hildebert's  counsel,  they 
said,  that  Helias  had  been  received,  and  that  the  King  s 
castles  had  been  besieged ;  nay,  the  towers  of  the  minster 
itself,  the  twin  towers  of  Howel,  had  been  used,  as  they 
well  might  be,  for  the  attack  on  the  royal  tower.  William  William 
hearkened  to  the  enemies  of  Hildebert,  and  gave  him  his  ^^  ^  *' 
choice,  either  to  pull  down  the  towers  which  were  so  liable  ^^"^  ^! 

^  ^  towers  of 

to  abuse,  or  else  to  follow  him  at  once  into  England.^  To  Saint 
the  Bishop  of  Le  Mans  the  sea- voyage  itself  seemed  fright- 
ful;^ and  when  its  dangers  were  passed,  when  Hildebert 

'  See  above,  p.  234. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  775  B.  *'  Ildebertus  pontifex  in  Normannia  regein  humiliter 
aggrossus  est,  et  ab  eo  ut  familiaris  amicus  benigniter  susceptus  est.  Non 
enim  consilio  ncque  praesentia  sui  pnedictis  perturbationibus  inter fuerat.*' 

'  An.  Yet.  308.  **  Quidain  ex  clericis  a  principio  promotioni  praesulis 
iovidentes,  et  doles  tota  die  contra  eum  meditantes,  iUum  apud  regein 
graviier  accusabant,  nuntiantes  eum  conscium  fiiiase  proditionis  qunndo 
Helias  comes  coimentientibus  civibua  civitatem  occupavit  et  milites  regis 
in  munitionibuB  obsedit.  Unde  eum  rex  suspectum  habens,  et  contra  eum 
semper  occasiones  quoerens,  instanter  atque  pertinaciter  ab  eo  exigebat 
ut  aut  turres  ecclesise,  unde  sihi  damnum  illatum  fuisse  qtunhatur^  dirui 
prseciperet,  aut  post  ipsum  remota  omni  occasione  in  Angliam  trans- 
fretaret." 

^  Ann.  Yet.  308.  *'  Qui  licet  invitus,  regis  tamen  urgente  imperio,  vellet 
nollet,  maris  pericula  subire  ooactus  est."    He  is  himself  (Duchesne,  iv.  248) 
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csHAP.  VI.  had  reached  the  shores  of  our  island,  his  enemies,  who 
seem  to  have  crossed  also,  again  began  to  accuse  him 
Dialogae  to  the  King.^  A  strange  dialogue  followed  between 
William  the  two.  William,  in  his  craft,  offered  to  purchase  the 
Hildebert.  destruction  of  the  towers  at  a  price  which  would  have 
greatly  increased  the  internal  splendour  of  the  church. 
Let  the  Bishop  agree  to  pull  down  the  towers,  and  he, 
King  William,  will  give  him  a  vast  mass  of  gold  and 
silver  for  the  adornment  of  the  new  shrine  of  Saint 
Julian.2  But  the  Bishop  had  his  craft  also.  He  was  in 
the  land  so  famous  for  gold  and  silver  work,  the  land 
where  Otto  and  Theodoric  were  doubtless  still  plying 
their  craft.  They  had  no  such  goldsmiths  at  Le  Mans ; 
let  the  King  keep  his  precious  ingots  for  works  within 
his  own  kingdom.^  Still  the  destruction  of  the  towers 
is  pressed  upon  him ;  all  that  he  can  gain,  and  that  with 
difficulty,  is  a  little  delay.  Hildebert  at  last  went  back 
to  Le  Mans,  taking  with  him,  not  indeed  the  Kings  great 
ingots,  but  some  lesser  ornaments  for  his  church.*  The 
burning  of  the  city,  the  dispersion  of  his  canons,  the  havoc 
wrought  in  his  own  lands,  all  weighed  him  down.  He 
poured  forth  the  full  bitterness  of  his  soul  in  his  extant 

specially  eloquent  on  this  head ;  **  Quia  turres  ecclesise  nostne  dejicere 
nolumus,  tranRmnrinis  subjicicndi  judiciis,  coacti  sumus  iujurias  pelagi 
sustinere,  Bingularem  scilicet  molestiam  itineris  atque  unieam  tolius  humame 
eompa(finis  dmolulionem.^* 

*  Vet.  An.  308.  *•  Ibique  enm  rex  iterum  stimulantibus  aemulis  de 
tumum  destructione  coepit  vehementer  urgere,  eique  ob  banc  causam  in- 
tolerabilem  inferre  molcBtiam.^* 

^  lb.  **  Obtulit  pontifici  maximum  pondus  auri  et  argenti,  unde  sepidcrum 
beati  Julian!  honorifice,  iinnio  ad  ignominiam  sempitemam,  fieri  potuisset. 
Nam  talis  instabat  conditio  ut  statim  turres  ecclesise  delerentur.*'  He  calls 
this  a  "pactio  toxicata." 

'  lb.  **  Nos  caremus  in  partibus  nostris  artificibus  qui  tantum  opus 
congrue  noverint  operari ;  exhinc  regiie  congruit  difpositioni  tarn  diligens 
opera  et  impensa,  in  cujus  regno  et  mirabiles  refulgent  artifices  et  mirabilem 
operantur  ca;laturani."     See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  41,  85,  86,  93. 

*  lb.  "Detulit  plane  duo  pretiosa  cimbnla,  et  optimam  cappam  de 
pallio  et  duas  pelves  argenteas  cum  aliis  omamentis." 
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letters.  The  unrepealed  order  for  the  pulling  down  of  ohap.ti. 
the  two  towers  still  hung  over  him.  Was  it  ever  carried 
out?  Our  author  does  not  say  distinctly.  We  might 
rather  infer  from  his  story  that  the  death  of  Rufus  and  the 
return  of  Helias  saved  the  Bishop  from  his  difficulties.^ 
Yet  the  appearance  of  the  building  itself  looks  the  other 
way.  As  the  church  of  Saint  Julian  now  stands,  the  The 
southern  tower  of  Howel  has  its  existing  representative,  tower. 
It  is  slender,  and,  if  it  stood  against  a  building  of 
ordinary  height,  it  would  be  tall.  Its  upper  part  be- 
longs to  the  late  rebuilding  of  the  transepts,  but  the 
lowest  stage  belongs  to  the  latest  and  richest  style  of 
Romanesque,  contemporary  with  the  great  recasting  of 
the  nave.  It  is  no  work  of  Howel  or  even  of  Hildebert; 
but  it  is  the  work  of  one  who  wished  to  reproduce,  with 
the  richer  detail  of  his  own  day,  the  general  likeness  of 
what  Howel's  tower  had  been.  On  the  north  side  this  Appear- 
tower  has  no  fellow ;  the  space  at  the  end  of  the  transept  the  north 
which  answers  to  it  is  occupied  by  a'ruined  building  of  *'^'^' 
earlier  Romanesque,  which  may  well  be  the  stump  of 
the  original  tower  of  Howel. ^  Are  we  to  infer  that  the 
bidding  of  Rufus  was  carried  out — that  the  towers,  or 
their  upper  stages,  were  actually  destroyed — that  every 
later  ruler  of  Le  Mans,  the  devout  Helias  among  them, 
deemed  the  northern  tower  too  near  to  the  royal  fortress 
to  allow  of  its  rebuilding,  but  that  the  rebuilding  of  the 
more  distant  tower  on  the  southern  side  was  begun  in 
the  earlier  and  finished  in  the  later  recasting  of  the 
church?  May  we  look  on  the  shattered  building  which 
joins  hard  to  the  northern  transept  of  Saint  Julian's  as 
being  truly  the  remnant  of  a  tower  which  Howel  reared 
with  the  good  will  of  William  the  Great,  and  which 
Hildebert,  with  a  heavy  heart,  pulled  down  at  the  bid- 
ding of  William  the  Red?     If  it  be  so,  I  know  of  no 

*  See  Appendix  RR.  "  See  Appendix  RR. 
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CHAP.  VI.  spot  where  architectural  evidence  speaks  more  strongly 
to  the  mind,  where  walls  and  columns  and  arches 
bring  us  more  directly  into  the  presence  of  the  men 
who  made  and  who  unmade  them.  Among  all  the  won- 
ders of  Saint  Julian's  minster — beside  the  nave  which  is 
inseparably  bound  up  with  so  many  living  pages  of  our 
story — beside  the  choir  which  in  itself  concerns  not  the 
historian  of  Norman  kings  and  Cenomannian  counts, 
but  on  which  we  gaze  in  breathless  wonder  as  one  of  the 
noblest  of  the  works  of  man — no  spot  comes  more  truly 
home  to  us  than  that  where  we  see  the  small  remnants 
of  what  once  was  there  and  is  there  no  longer.  Along- 
side of  the  soaring  apse  to  the  east,  of  the  wide  portal 
to  the  west,  the  northern  tower  of  Howel  is  indeed 
conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

The  second  war  with  Maine  is  the  only  event  beyond 
the  bounds  of  England  which  our  own  annalists  record 
under  this  year,  except  indeed  those  oecumenical  events 
besides  which  the  affairs  of  Maine,  and  even  the  affairs 
Robert  at    of  England,  seem  for  the  moment  but  as  trifles.     In  the 
July,  1099.  same  month  of  July  in  which  William  made  his  way 
into  Le  Mans,  his  brother  Robert,  in  quite  another  war- 
Death  of     fare,  made  his  way  into  Jerusalem.^     Presently,  before 
Urban.       he  could  have  heard  of  his  own  work,  the  great  preacher 
July  29.     ^f  ^Yie  crusade.  Pope  Urban  the  Second,  passed  away.'^ 
With  the  affairs  of  Maine  these  events  have  a  direct 
connexion.      It  was   not   the    fault   of  Count    Helias 
that  he  did  not  obey  the  teaching  of  Urban,  that  he 
did  not  enter  the  Holy  City  alongside  of  Robert  and 
Revolt  in    Godfrey.     But  it  needs  an  effort  to  turn  away  either 

Anglesey. 

1099.  from  Jerusalem  or  from  Le  Mans  to  record  the  last 
counter-revolution  in  Anglesey.  Yet  it  is  not  amiss  to 
remember  that  two  lands  were  at  the  same  moment 
striving  for  freedom  against  the  Red  King,  and  that  the 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  566.  '  See  vol.  L  p.  622. 
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Briton  and  the  Cenomannian  had  to  hold  their  own   chap.  vr. 
against  the  same  enemy.     He  who  ruled  at  once  at  Bel- 
leme  and  at  Shrewsbury  was  terrible  to  both  alike.   We 
may  believe  that  the  Britons  marked  their  time  while 
the  fierce  Earl  had  his  hands  full  beyond  the  Channel, 
to  strike  another  blow   to   win   back   their   land,  and 
specially  to  win  back  the  island  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  warfare  of  the  last  year.     But  it  would 
seem   that,  in  some  parts  at  least  of  the  land,  there 
was  little  need  for  blows.     The  two  princes  who  had  Return  of 
fled  to  Ireland,  Cadwgan  son  of  Bleddyn  and  Gruffydd  ^""^ 
son  of  Cynan,  now  came  back.     Cadwgan  obtained  a  GruflJ^dd. 
peaceful  settlement  in  Ceredigion ;   Gruffydd  got  pos-  of AMlesey 
session  of  Anglesey,  perhaps  as  the  price  of  warfare.  ^4  ^^'®™" 
A  son  of  Cadwgan,  Llywelyn,  was  presently  killed  by  theWeUh. 
the  men  of  Brecheiniog,  that  is  doubtless  by  the  fol- 
lowers   of    Bernard    of   Newmarch.^     Another  Welsh 
prince,  Howel  by  name,  had  to  flee  to  Ireland.^     We 
may  infer  that  the  central  border-land  was  still  firmly 
held  by  the  comiuerors,  but  that,  though  the  French  had 
constrained  the  Britons  of  Anglesey  to  become  Saxons,^ 
French  and  Saxons  alike  had  to  yield  to  the  returning 
Britons  both  in  Anglesey  and  in  Ceredigion.     Giniffydd 
and  Cadwgan,  names  which  are  by  this  time  familiar 
to  us,  are  again  established  in  Britain.     Both  of  them 
play  a  part  in  the  later  history  of  their  own  land,  and 
Cadwgan  at  least  will  appear  again  within  the  range  of 
our  o>NTi  story. 

These  Welsh  matters  find  no  place   in  the  English 

^  The  true  text  of  the  Annales  Combrite,  1 099,  is  clearly  that  which  the 
editor  thruHts  into  a  note ;  **  Cadugaun  filius  Bledin  de  Hibemia  rediens, 
pacificatus  cdt  cum  Francis  et  partem  regni  sui  accepit.  Lewolin  filius 
Cadugaun  ab  homiuibud  do  Brecheiniauc  occiditur.  Grifud  filius  Kenan 
Monium  obaodit." 

The  Brut  might  imply  a  peaceful  settlement  of  Gruffydd. 

^  Ann.  Camb.  1099.  '  See  above,  p.  146. 
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Chronicles,  which  find  so  little  space  even  for  the  deeds 
of  Helias.  Most  likely  they  made  no  great  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Bufus,  now  that,  not  Maine  indeed,  but 
at  least  Le  Mans,  was  again  his.  He  came  back  to 
England,  a  conqueror  doubtless  in  his  own  eyes,  about 
the  feast  of  Saint  Michael.  The  year  did  not  end 
without  one  of  those  natural  phsenomena  in  which  the 
reign  is  so  rich.  This  time  it  was  the  wonderful  flood- 
tide  which,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  on  a  day  of 
new  moon,  came  up  the  Thames,  flooded  the  land,  over- 
whelmed houses  and  villages,  and  swept  away  men,  oxen, 
and  sheep.^  A  month  later  a  new  source  of  revenue 
began  to  flow  into  the  Red  King's  coffers.  Bishop 
Osmund  of  Salisbury,  the  founder  alike  of  the  elder 
church  and  of  the  abiding  ritual  of  his  diocese,  died 
early  in  December.*  His  temporalities  passed,  like 
those  of  Canterbury  and  Winchester,  into  the  King's 
hands.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  had  doubtless  bade  fare- 
well to  such  duties ;  but  the  race  of  exactore^y  of  clerical 
exactores,  had  not  died  out.  There  were  still  plenty  of 
men  in  the  Red  King's  court  who  were  ready  to  help 
in  wringing  the  last  penny  out  of  the  lands  of  bishops 
till  they  had  wrung  enough  to  buy  bishoprics  for  them- 
selves. The  end  is  now  drawing  nigh ;  but  till  the  end 
came,  the  groans  of  the  Church,  of  the  tenants  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  whole  people  of  the  land,  went  up 
with  a  voice  ever  louder  and  louder. 


^  Chron.  Petrib.  1099.  "  Dises  geares  eao  on  See  Martines  Maessedaeg, 
asprang  up  to  |Kin  BwiSe  sse  flod,  and  swa  mycel  to  hearme  gedyde  swa  nan 
man  ne  gemunet,  ]>£t  hit  sefre  seror  dyde  and  wses  ))ses  ylcan  daegea  luua 
prima.'*    This  is  translated  in  the  Koman  annals  in  Liebermann,  p.  47.  » 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1099.  "And  Osmund  biscop  of  Searbyrig  innon  aducnt 
forGferde."    Florence  gives  the  exact  date,  December  3. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THE   LAST   DAYS   OP    WILLIAM   BUFUS  AND   THE 

ACCESSION  OF   HENRY. 
1100-1102.^ 

THE  last  year  of  the  eleventh  century  had  now  come.  End  of  tiie 
The  course  of  those  hundred  years  had  wrought  ^j^*^^ 
many  changes  in  the  world.     To  our  eyes  the  changes  Olumgei  in 
which  it  had  wrought  in  the  isle  of  Britain  seem  great  i^^iioo. 
and  wonderful,  and  great  and  wonderful  they  were.    At 
the  beginning  of  the  century  Englishmen  were  struggling 
for  their  country  and  their  homes  against  the  invading 
Dane.     The  Dane  had  won  the  land ;  he  had  given  us 
one  foreign  ruler  who  became  one  of  ourselves.     The 
days  of  foreign  rule  had  passed  away,  only,  as  the  event 
proved,  to  pave  the  way  for  a  foreign  rule  which  was  to 
be  far  more  abiding.     A  foreign  rule  which,  by  adopting 
national  feelings,  in  some  sort  deadened  them  paved  the 
way  for  a  foreign  rule  which,  by  seeming  for  a  moment 
to  crush  the  old  life  of  the  nation,  really  called  it  up 
again  in  new  shapes.    But  the  rule  of  the  Norman  could 

'  There  is  nothing  epecial  to  note  as  to  the  authorities  for  this  chapter. 
Our  main  story  still  C(  mes  from  the  same  sources  from  which  it  has  long 
come.  Possibly  the  importance  of  Orderic,  long  growing,  grows  yet  greater 
at  the  very  end  of  our  tale.  And  we  still  make  a  certain  use  of  Wace. 
The  story  of  the  death  of  William  Rufus  is  one  of  those  in  which  it 
is  desirable  to  look  in  all  manner  of  quarters  to  which  we  should  not  com- 
monly think  of  turning,  not  so  much  in  search  of  facts,  as  to  see  how  such 
a  story  impressed  men's  minds,  and  what  forms  it  took  in  various  hands. 
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Internal 
changea. 


CHAP.  vn.  not,  like  the  rule  of  Cnut,  itself  become  national  during 
the  life-time  of  the  Conqueror  or  of  his  first  successor. 
There  was  indeed  a  change  between  the  England  of 
^thelred  and  the  England  of  William  Bufus.  The  out- 
ward aspect  of  the  land  itself  must  have  changed,  now 
that  well-nigh  every  English  mound  was  crowned  by  its 
Norman  castle,  now  that  well-nigh  every  English  minster 
was  giving  way  to  a  successor  built  after  Norman  pat- 
terns. But,  if  things  had  changed,  men  had  changed 
also.  Compare  the  signatures  to  a  charter  of  iEthelred 
and  the  signatures  to  a  charter  of  William.  The 
change  which  had  come  over  the  land  is  marked  by  the 
difference  between  the  list  of  English  names  among 
which  it  may  be  that  some  follower  of  the  Norman 
Lady  has  crept  in,  and  the  list  of  Norman  names 
among  which  it  may  be  that  some  unusually  lucky 
Englishman  has  contrived  to  hold  his  place.  England 
had  thus  changed  indeed  in  her  internal  state;  she 
had  changed  no  less  in  her  relations  to  other  lands. 
Within  her  own  island  she  had  made  what  it  is  no 
contradiction  to  speak  of  as  a  peaceful  conquest  made 
at  the  sword's  point.  The  elder  Eadgar  had  placed  the 
younger  on  the  Scottish  throne  as  the  work  of  warfare. 
So  far  as  Eadgar's  work  was  the  political  submission  of 
Scotland,  its  results  were  but  for  a  moment.  So  far  as 
it  led  to  the  peaceful  change  of  Scotland  into  a  second 
and  separate  English  kingdom,  its  results  have  been 
indeed  abiding.  Towards  Wales,  amidst  much  of  seeming 
ill-success,  the  work  of  conquest  had  in  truth  begun ; 
the  Red  King  had  found  out  the  true  way  to  curb  those 
bold  spirits  which  he  could  not  overcome  in  the  field. 
Furion  of  Much  indeed  had  the  eleventh  century  done,  in  different 
Britain  ways,  towards  welding  the  three  elements  of  the  isle 
^^^^S^'  of  Britain  into  one  political  whole.  Ages  had  to  pass 
before  the  work  was  finished ;  but  it  was  in  the  eleventh 


ChangeB 
in  foreign 
relations. 


Scotland. 


Wales. 
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century,  above  all,  in  the  leign  of  Bufiis,  that  it  really  obaf.til 
began.  Towards  the  impossible  work,  forbidden  bylrebuid. 
geography  and  history,  of  welding  another  great  island 
into  the  same  whole,  whatever  either  William  may  have 
dreamed — ^yet  to  the  Conqueror  we  may  not  dare  to 
ascribe  mere  dreams — ^neither  had  done  anything.  So 
£Etr  as  the  two  great  islands  of  the  Ocean  had  begun  to 
draw  near  to  one  another,  it  was  as  yet  wholly  through 
the  advances  which  the  princes  and  people  of  Ireland 
had  made  in  spiritual  things  to  the  Pontiff  of  the  other 
world,  the  Patriarch  of  all  the  nations  beyond  the  sea. 

But  one  great  work  of  the  times  over  which  we  are  Biiuin 
casting  our  eyes  was  that  Britain  was  now  fSut  ceasing  ^^^^  ^ 
to  deserve  its  ancient  name  of  another  world.    The^^*^ 
earliest  and  the  latest  years  of  the  century  are  each  of!^^S- 
marked  by  a  marriage,  by  a  change  of  name  on  the  part  S^J^* 
of  the  bride,  which  puts  the  change  before  us  in  a  living  Mi^Ma. 
way.    A  new  epoch  of  intercourse  with  other  lands  had 
begun  when,  on   her    marriage  with  a  King   of  the 
English  of  her   day,  Norman  Emma  had  to  become 
English  iElfgifu.     How  greatly  things  had  turned  the 
other  way  was  shown  when,  on  her  marriage  with  a 
King  of  the  English  of  her  day,  English  Eadgyth  had 
to  become  Norman  Matilda.     The  land  which  was  to  England 
be  the  realm  of  Henry  and  Matilda  was,  through  the  part  of  the 
chain  of  events  which  began  with  Emma's  marriage,  fast  ^|^ 
changing  from  the  separate  World  of  ^thelred^s  day  into 
a  part  of  the  larger  world  of  Western  Europe,  the  world  of 
LatinitaSy  of  Latin  speech  and  of  learning,  the  world 
which,  amidst  all  the  struggles  of  rival  Popes  and  Em- 
perors, still  deemed  itself  the  world  of  Rome.    And  in  Advanoe 
few  ages  had  that  world  done  more  to  extend  itself  xj^tin 
than  in  the  age  which  began  with  u£thelred  and  ended  J^^  ^ 
with  Henry.    At  the  beginning  of  the  century  northern  eleventh 
Europe  was  still  largely  heathen;  England  was  fight- 
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OHAP.  VII.  ing  the  battle  of  Chnstendom  against  the  Danish 
Conversion  renegade.  Now  the  kingdoms  of  the  North  had  passed 
North.  ^^  *^®  Christian  fold.  The  change  between  the  be- 
The  ginning  of  the  century  and  the  end  is  best  marked 

by  saying  that  before  its  end  the  crusades  had  begun, 
that  the  first  crusade  had  been  crowned  with  the  greatest 
of  crusading  victories.  But,  in  looking  at  the  crusades 
of  the  East,  the  abiding  crusade  of  the  West  must  not 
The  be  forgotten.     Our  own  Chronicler  has  not  failed  to  tell 

in  SpSin.     US  somewhat  of  the  great  strife  of  Christian  and  Saracen 
in  the  south-western  peninsula,^  and  if  the  taking  of 
Toledo  was  followed  by  reverses  of  the  Christian  arms, 
it  was  only  by  dint  of  help  from  Africa.     Here  is  a  sign 
that  the  tide  was  turned,  and  that  it  was  only  by  such 
help  from  beyond  the  straits,  by  a  new  passage  of  Africa 
into  Europe,  that  Islam  could  maintain  itself  in  the  once 
Roman  and  Gothic  land.     In  the  Eastern  world,  the 
crusade  should  not  make  us  forget  the  causes  of  the 
Dedine      crusade.    At  the  beginning  of  the  century  we  saw  the 
Eastern      Eastcm  Rome  in  her  full  might,  the  might  of  Saracenic 
Empire,      victories  which  were  already  won,  of  Bulgarian  victories 
which  were  winning.     But  now,  as  the  Western  Mus- 
sulman has  to  call  in  help  from  Africa,  so  the  Eastern 
Christian  has   to  call  in  help  from  Western  Europe. 
Renewed    The  Christian  frontier  in  Asia  has  indeed  frightfully 
gone  back  since  the  beginning  of  the  century;  but  it 
has  again  begun  to  advance;  Nikaia,  Antioch,  Jeru- 
salem itself,  are  restored  to  the  Christian  world,  and 
Nikaia  is  restored,  not  only  to  the  Christian  world  but 
Sidiy.        to  the  obedience  of  the  Eastern  Augustus.    And,  by  not 
least  memorable  change  among  so  many,  the  great  Medi- 
terranean island,  the  battle-field  of  Greek  and  Saracen, 
has  passed  away  from  the  rule  of  either,  while  remaining 
the  flourishing  dwelling-place  of  both.  Sicily  has  entered 

^  See  the  entry  in  the  Chronicle,  1087. 
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within  the  range  of  Western  Christendom,  and  Palermo,  ohap.  vn. 
like  Winchester,  has  entered  within  the  range  of  Norman 
dominion.  When  u£thelred  reigned  at  Winchester  and 
Richard  at  Rouen,  a  bishop  of  Evreux  could  not  have 
performed  the  faneral  rites  of  a  bishop  of  Bay eux  within 
the  walls  and  between  the  havens  of  the  Happy  City. 

Changes  then  had  been  great  in  east  and  west  and 
north  and  south  during  the  century  which  carries  us 
firom  Otto  the  Wonder  of  the  World  and  Basil  the  Slayer 
of  the  Bulgarians  to  what  at  first  sight  seems  the  lower 
level  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Alexios  EomnSnos.    And  Change 

froai 

when  in  our  own  land  the  same  space  carries  us  from  iEthelred 
iEthelred  to  William  Rufas,  the  gap  seems  wider  still.  Rafof.^*"^ 
And  it  was  at  least  not  the  fault  of  William  Rufus  that 
the  changes  wrought  by  the  eleventh  century  were  not 
greater  still.  iEthelred,  the  man  without  rede,  was  not 
likely  to  change  the  face  of  the  world,  unless  by  pas- 
sively supplying  the  means  for  Swegen  and  Cnut  to 
change  it.  But  William  Rufus  had  no  lack  of  rede  of 
one  kind,  though  it  was  perhaps  of  a  kind  which  better 
deserved  to  be  called  nnrede.  But  it  was  unrede  of  a 
more  active  kind  than  the  unrede  of  uSthelred.  William  Schemes  of 
was  eager  enough  to  change  the  face  of  the  world  for 
his  own  behoof.  To  win,  after  a  sort,  the  submission  of 
Scotland  and  Maine,  to  plan  the  conquest  of  Ireland  and 
France,  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  Aquitaine — here 
alone  are  far-reaching  plans  enough,  plans  which  could 
not  have  been  carried  out  without  some  large  result  on 
the  history  of  mankind.  That  result  could  never  have 
been  the  lasting  establishment  of  that  Empire  of  Gaul  and 
Britain  of  which  Rufus  seems  to  have  dreamed.  But  bad 
his  continental  plans  been  successful,  they  might  have  led, 
as  the  marriage  of  Lewis  and  Eleanor  in  the  next  century 
might  have  led,  to  the  formation  of  a  kingdom  of  France 
in  the  modem  sense  some  ages  before  its  time. 

X  2 
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oBAP.  vn.  The  strange  thing  is  that  a  man  who  schemed  so  much, 
Contra-  -^^o  filled  SO  great  a  place  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  genera- 
WiUiam's  tion,  after  all  did  so  little.  Almost  more  strange  is  the 
^^^  ^^  way  in  which  he  sees  all  his  great  plans  utterly  shattered, 
and  yet  seems  to  feel  no  shame,  no  discouragement,  no 
shock  to  his  belief  in  his  own  greatness.  He  comes  back 
really  defeated ;  he  has  twice  won  Le  Mans,  and  that  is  all ; 
but  if  he  has  won  Le  Mans,  he  cannot  win  Mayet.  So 
far  from  winning  Paris,  he  cannot  win  Chaumont.  So  far 
from  reigning  on  the  Qaronne,  he  cannot  keep  even  the 
frontier  of  the  Loir,  But  what  would  have  been  counted 
defeat  in  any  one  else  does  not  seem  to  have  been  counted 
defeat  in  William  Kufus.  Beaten  at  all  points  but  one, 
he  still  keeps  the  air  of  a  conqueror;  he  still  seems 
to  be  looked  on  as  a  conqueror  by  others.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  there  is  a  kind  of  glamour  about 
the  B.ed  King  and  all  that  he  does.  He  has  a  kind  of 
sleight  of  hand  which  imposes  on  men's  minds ;  like  the 
Athenian  orator,  when  he  is  thrown  in  the  wrestling- 
match,  he  makes  those  who  saw  his  fall  believe  that  he 
has  never  fallen.^  We  might  even  borrow  a  word  from 
the  piebald  jargon  of  modem  diplomacy;  we  might  say 
that  the  reign  of  the  Ked  King  was  the  highest  recorded 
effort  of  prestige. 


His  de- 
feats not 
oounted 
defeats. 


The  year 

IIOO. 

Lack  of 
events  in 
its  earlier 
months. 


And  now  we  have  entered  on  the  last  year  of  the  reign 
and  of  the  century.  It  is  a  year  whose  earlier  months 
are,  within  our  own  range  at  least,  singularly  barren  of 
events,  while  its  latter  months  are  full  of  matter  to  record. 
It  is  a  kind  of  tribute  to  the  importance  of  William 
Rufus  that  there  is  at  once  so  much  to  record  the 
moment  he  is  out  of  the  way.  When  he  is  gone,  a  large 
part  of  the  world  feels  relief.  But  about  the  lack  of  events 
earlier  in  the  year  there  is  something  strange  and  solemn. 

'  See  Plutarch,  Peiiklds,  8, 
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The  last  year  of  the  eleventh  century  was  not  marked  ohap.  vn. 
by  that  general  feeling  of  awe  and  wonder  and  looking  2flJ^ 
forward  to  judgement  which  marked  the  last  year  of  the  year  looo. 
tenth  century.    But,  at  least  within  the  range  of  the  Vagae  ex- 
ited Kings  influence,  that  year  seems  to  have  been^^^^ 
marked  by  that  vague  kind  of  feeling  of  a  coming  some- 
thing which  some  of  us  have  felt  before  the  great  events 
of  our  own  times.    Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is 
certain  that,  as  the  news  of  events  which  have  happened 
sometimes  travels  with  a  speed  which  ordinary  means 
cannot  account  for,^  so  the  approach  of  events  which 
have  not  yet  happened  is  sometimes  felt  in  a  way  which 
we  can  account  for  as  little.    Coming  events  do  cast 
their  shadows  before  them,  in  a  fashion  which,  whether 
philosophy  can  explain  it  or  not,  history  must  accept  as 
a  fietct.    And  coming  events  did  preeminently  cast  their 
shadows  before  them  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  i  loo. 
In  that  age  the  feeling  which  weighed  on  men's  minds  Portents 
naturally  took  the  form  of  portent  and  prophecy,  of  pheo^ 
strange  sights   seen    and    strange  sounds  listened  to. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  thinking  that  all 
these  tales  are  mere  inventions  after  the  fact,  though 
they  were  likely  enough  to  be  improved  in  the  telling 
after  the  fact.     The  frightful  state   of  things  in  the 
land)  unparalleled  even  in  those  evil  times,  joined  with 
the  feeling  of  expectation  which  always  attends  any 
marked  note  of  time,  be  it  a  fresh  week  or  a  fresh 
millennium — all  worked  together  to  bring  about  a  look- 
ing for  something  to  come,  partly  perhaps  in  fear,  but 
far  more  largely  in  hope.  Things  could  hardly  get  worse ; 
they  might  get  better.     Men's  minds  were  charged  with 
expectation ;  every  sight,  every  sound,  became  an  omen ; 
if  some  men  risked  prophecies,  if  some  of  their  prophecies 
were  fulfilled,  it  was  not  wonderful.    The  first  half  of 

^  See  N.  C.  voL  lii.  p.  i6i. 
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CHAP.  VII.  the  year,  blank  in  events,  was  rich  in  auguries  ;  in  the 
second  half  the  auguries  had  largely  become  facts.  In 
its  first  months  men  were  saying  with  hope,  "  Non  diu 
dominabuntur  effeminati."  ^  Before  the  twelvemonth  was 
out,  they  were  beginning  to  say  with  joy,  "Hie  rex 
Henricus  destruxit  impios  regni."  2 


§  1.    The  Last  Days  of  William  Rufus. 
January — Auffttst,  iioo. 

The  three  This  year  the  King,  occupied  by  no  warfare  beyond 
of  1099-  ^is  realm,  was  able  to  hold  all  the  assemblies  of  the 
IIOO.  yg^j.  ^^  their  wonted  times  and  in  their  wonted 
ChpiBtmas  places.^  At  Christmas  William  Rufus  wore  his  crown 
cester!"'  ^^  Gloucester,  the  place  of  his  momentary  repentance 
1099-1000.  and  q{  hig  wildest  insolence.  He  had  there  given  the 
staff  to  Anselm;  he  had  there  sent  away  Malcolm 
Easter  at  from  his  court  without  a  heajing.  At  Easter  he  wore 
I^;,      his  crown  at  Winchester,  the  city  which  had  first  re- 

April  I,      ceived  him  after  the  death  of  his  father,  where  he  had 
1100.  ' 

first  unlocked  his  fathers  treasures,  and  had  put  in 
Pentecost  bonds  those  whom  his  father  had  set  free.  At  Whit- 
minater.  suntide  he  wore  his  crown  at  Westminster,  and  again 
May  20,  held  the  assembly  and  the  banquet  in  the  mighty  hall  of 
No  record  ^^^  ^^^^^^  rearing.  We  have  no  record  of  the  acts  of  any 
of  these      q{  these  three  assemblies.     The  two  former  at  least  may 

assemblies.  "^ 

well  have  been  gatherings  which  came  together  more 
for  the  display  of  kingly  magnificence  than  for  the 
transaction  of  any  real  business  of  the  realm.  All 
things  seemed  to  be  as  glorious  as  ever  for  the  de- 
feated of  Mayet  and  Chaumont.     In  the  death  of  Urban 

*  Ord.  Vit.  781  D.     We  shall  come  to  this  again. 

*  Ann.  Burton,  iioo. 

'  The  three  assemblies  are  recorded  in  the  Chronicle  in  a  marked  way ; 
"  On  J>i8on  geare  se  cyng  W.  heold  his  hired  to  Xf^ee  msessa  on  Gleaweceastre, 
and  to  Eastron  on  Winceastre,  and  to  Penteoosten  on  Westmynstre.** 
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Rufos  saw  the  removal  of  an  enemy,  at  least  of  a  ohap.tu. 
hindrance  in  his  way.    He  had  indeed  found  that  Urban  ^^  ^^ 

Urban. 

could  be  won  to  his  will  by  a  bribe.  Still  he  was  a 
Pope,  a  Pope  whom  he  had  himself  acknowledged,  a 
Pope  whom  it  might  be  needful  to  bribe.  Better  far  was 
it  to  come  back  to  the  happy  days  before  he  had  been 
cajoled  by  Cardinal  Walter,  before  he  had  been  fright- 
ened into  naming  Anselm,  the  happy  days  when  he  was 
troubled  by  no  archbishop  in  the  land  and  no  pope  out 
of  it.  Those  days  were  come  again.  Anselm  was  far  - 
away;  Urban  was  dead;  Paschal  he  had  not  acknow- 
ledged. The  last  recorded  words  of  Rufus  before  the 
day  of  Lammas  and  its  morrow  were  those  in  which 
he  set  forth  his  fixed  purpose  to  use  as  he  would  the 
freedom  which  was  his  once  more.' 

But  if  we  have  no  record  of  the  three  assemblies  of 
the  year,  if  we  have  no  traditional  sayings  of  the  Eling, 
if  we  have  no  record  of  anything  that  really  happened 
during  these  months,  we  can  see  that  great  schemes 
were  planned ;  great  preparations  were  making,  which 
must  have  been  the  matter  of  deep  debates  at  the  Pente- 
costal assembly.  Our  own  Chroniclers  are  silent;  our 
tidings  come  from  our  familiar  teacher  at  Saint  Evroul. 
Though  the  Bed  King  kept  himself  so  close  in  his  island  Con- 
kingdom,  he  was  planning  greater  things  than  ever  be-  schemefl 
yond  the  sea.  He  had  Normandy  to  keep  and  he  had  **^  R"^""- 
Aquitaine  to  win.  For  such  objects  he  had  need  of  both 
gold  and  steel,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  the  assembly 
held  at  Whitsuntide  within  the  new  hall  of  Westminster 
King  William  demanded  no  small  store  of  both  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  the  schemes  of  his  overweening  pride. 

Normandy  was  to  be  kept.  Duke  Robert,  the  bold  Robert's 
crusader,  was  coming  back  from  the  lands  where  hisf^mthe 
name,  once  so  despised  in  his  own  duchy,  had  been^"*^®- 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  623. 
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CHAP.  VII.  crowned  with  unlooked-for  glory.  He  was  coming  back 
by  the  path  by  which  he  had  gone,  through  the  Norman 
lands  of  southern  Italy.  And  he  was  cominir  with  a 
companion  whose  prince  promised  somethmg  in  the 
way  of  amendment  alike  of  his  private  life  and  of  his 

Hi.  mu-    pubHc  government.    He  brought  with  him  a  wife,  Sibyl 

nucTC  with 

S%lof      of  Conversana,  daughter  of  (Jeofirey  lord  of  Brindisi, 
^""  and  ffrand-niece  of  Kobert  Wiscard.     He  had  been  wel- 

venana.  & 

Hiare-       comed  by  his  southern  countrymen  with  all  honours 

in^BoaUi      ^^^  '"^^'^   precious  gifts ;   both   Rogers,   the   Duke    of 

Italy.         Apulia  and  the  young  Count  of  Sicily,  to  be  one  day 

the  first  and  all  but  the  most  famous  of  Sicilian  kings, 

Character   were  zealous  in  showing  their  regard.  But  from  the  house 

Ducheas      of  the  Count  of  Conversana  he  took  away  the  most  pre- 

^^^^^'        cious  gift  of  all  in  a  woman  who  is  described  as  uniting 

all  merits  and  beauties  within  and  without,  and  who  was 

certainly  far  better  fitted  to  rule  the  duchy  of  Normandy 

Hia  fumia   than  he  was.^     His  father-in-law  and  his  other  friends 

back  the     gave  him  great  gifts  in  money  and   precious  things 

duchy.        towards  redeeming  his    dominions    from  his  brother.^ 

*  The  portrait  of  Sibyl  is  drawn  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  iv.  389, 
where  she  appears  aa  "  Filia  Willelmi  de  Conversana,  quam  rediena  in 
Apuliam  duzerat,  cujus  elegantiasimse  apeciei  prodigium  vix  uUiua  diser- 
titudinia  explicabit  conatua.**  So  Oideric,  780  A ;  "  Hsec  Diminim  bonia 
moribua  floruit,  et  multia  honesiatibua  compta,  his  qui  noverant  illam 
amabilia  extitit."  The  continuator  of  WiUiam  of  Jumibgea  (viii.  14)  goea 
further;  ''Fuit  vero  prsedicta  comitiaaa  pulcra  ^cie,  honeata  moribua, 
aapientia  prseclara,  et  aliquando  abaente  duce  ipaa  melius  per  ae  negotia 
provincise,  tarn  privata  quam  publica,  diaponebat,  quam  ipse  faceret  ai 
adeaset."  Waoe  (15422)  calls  her  Sebire,  and  apeaka  only  of  her  personal 
beauty.  She  waa  the  mother  of  William  Clito  who  playa  ao  conapicuoua 
a  part  in  Henry *a  reign.  According  to  William  of  Malmesbury  she  died 
at  hia  birth  in  1103,  but  Orderic  (810  A)  tells  a  atrange  atory  how  ahe 
waa  poiaoned  by  Agnea  the  widow  of  the  old  Earl  Walter  Giffiird,  who 
hoped  to  marry  the  Duke.  The  more  general  atatement  in  the  continuation 
of  William  of  Jumibgea  ia  to  the  same  effect. 

^  Will.  Malms,  iv.  389.  "  Peouniam  infinitam,  quam  ei  socer  dotls 
nomine  annumeraverat,  ut  ejus  commercio  Normanuiam  exueret  vadi- 
monio,  ita  dilapidavit  ut  pauculia  diebus  nee  nummua  aupereaaet.** 
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But  William  Rufus  had  no  thought  of  restoring  the  ohap.th. 
pledge;  he  had  Normandy  in  his  grasp,  and  he  had  no 
mind  to  let  it  go. 

But  besides  this,  Aquitaine  was  to  be  won.    It  was  'WnilMnof 
indeed  to  be  wonjn  a  peaceful  sort,  as  far  as  the  en-  ' 

gagements  of  its  sovereign  went.     Duke  William  of  his 
Poitiers,  the  ally  of  William  of  England  in  his  French  ' 

campaign,  was  at  last  ready  for  his  crusade.  Strange 
warrior  of  the  cross,  strange  comrade  for  Godfrey  or  even 
for  Robert,  was  he  who,  afW  his  return  from  the  Sepul- 
chre, spared  the  life  of  a  holy  bishop  who  rebuked  him 
on  the  ground  that  he  hated  him  too  much  to  send  him 
to  paradise,  who  brought  together  the  monastic  harem  at 
Niort,  and  who  marched  to  battle  with  the  form  of  his 
adulterous  mistress  painted  on  his  shield.^  But  now  he 
was  setting  forth  for  the  holy  war.  Thirty  thousand 
warriors — the  conventional  number  everywhere — from 
Aquitaine,  Gascony,  and  other  lands  of  southern  Gaul, 
were  ready,  we  are  told,  to  follow  in  his  train.^     But  He  pro- 

^      DO0GS  to 

Duke  William,  like  Duke  Robert,  lacked  money.  He  pledge  his 
sent  therefore  to  the  master  of  the  hoard  which  seemed  ^^^  ^ 
open  to  all  comers,  seeking  to  pledge  his  duchy,  as 
Robert  had  pledged  his.'  We  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  some  such  arrangement  had  been  made  at  an  earlier 
time,  when  the  two  Williams  joined  their  forces  together 
against  France ;  but,  if  not  made  then,  it  was  made  now. 
King  William  readily  agreed  to  an  offer  which  would 
practically  make  him  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Gaul. 

^  All  these  stories  are  told  by  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  ▼.  439. 

'  Orderic  (780  B)  allows  only  thirty  thousand.  In  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  (it.  349, 383)  they  have  grown  into  sixty  thousand.  Figures  of  this 
kind,  whether  greater  or  smaller,  are  always  multiples  of  one  another. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  780  B.  "Is  nimirum  deorevit  GuiUelmo  Ruffo,  regi 
Anglorum,  Aquitanite  dncatum,  totamque  terram  suam  invadiare,  censum- 
que  copiosum  abundanter  ab  illius  aerario  hauiire,  unde  nobiliter  ezpleret 
iter,  quod  cupiebat  inire.  Eloquentes  itaque  legatos  ad  regem  direxit 
eique  quod  mente  volvebat  per  eoedem  insinaftfii.** 
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CHAP.  vn.  He  was  lord  of  Normandy ;  he  held  himself  to  be  master  of 
Jf^P^J*"     Maine;  he  was  about  to  become  lord  of  Aquitaine.    Maine 

tioDB  for  \         ^  ^  ^ 

occupation  and  Poitou  indeed  did  not  march  on  each  other ;  but  Anjou 
tain^  *  might  be  won  by  some  means.  Fulk  could  not  hold  out 
against  a  prince  who  hemmed  him  m  on  either  side. 
Either  gold  or  steel  would  surely  open  the  way  to  Angers, 
as  well  as  to  Rouen  and  to  Bourdeaux.  Prepared  for  all 
chances,  William  was  gathering  money,  gathering  ships, 
gathering  men,  for  a  greater  work  than  fruitless  attacks 
on  Mayet  and  Chaumont,  for  the  great  task  of  enlarging 
his  dominion, — our  guide  says  to  the  Garonne ;  he  should 
rather  have  said  to  the  Pyrenees.  Robert  was  to  be  kept 
out  of  Normandy ;  to  restore  to  the  debtor  his  pledge  was 
the  dull  virtue  of  the  merchant  or  the  Jew ;  such  duties 
touched  not  the  honour  of  the  good  knight  No  man 
could  perform  all  his  promises,  and  the  restoration  of 
Normandy  was  a  promise  of  the  class  which  needed  not 
to  be  performed.  Aquitaine  was  to  be  peacefully  bought ; 
but  possibly  arms  might  be  needed  there  also.  All  who 
should  dare  to  withstand  the  extension  of  William's  do- 
minion to  the  most  southern  borders  of  Gaul  were  to  be 
brought  to  obedience  at  the  »word*s  point. 
His  alleged  I  have  said  "  dominion ; "  but  the  word  in  the  WTiter 
the  whom  I  follow  is  Empire}    That  name,  one  not  un- 

Empire.  known  to  US  in  the  history  of  Rufus,  may  have  been 
dropped  at  random;  but  it  may  have  been  meant  to 
show  that  mightier  schemes  still  were  at  work  in  the 
restless  brain  of  the  Red  King.  We  may  couple  the 
phrase  with  vague  hints  dropped  elsewhere,  which  show 

*  Orderic  (780  C)  describes  the  ambition  of  the  "  pomposus  sceptriger  " 
wltose  yenming  for  dominion  was  like  the  thirst  of  a  dropsical  man,  and  then 
tells  us,  "Maximam  jiissiiclassem  pr»parari,  et  ingentem  equitatum  de 
Anglia  secum  comitari,  ut  pelago  transfretato^  in  armis  ceu  leo  supra 
prsedam  praesto  cousisteret,  fratrem  ab  introitu  Neustrise  bello  abigeret, 
Aquitanise  ducatum  pluribus  argenti  massis  emeret,  et,  obstantibus  sibi 
bello  Bubactis,  usque  ad  Ganimnam  fluyium  impeiHi  stU  fines  dilataret.'' 
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that,  wheiher  Eufus  really  thought  of  it  or  not,  men  gave  chap.  vn. 
him  credit  for  dreams  of  dominion  greater  even  than  the 
supplanting  of  Fulk  of  Angers,  of  William  of  Poitiers, 
and  of  Philip  of  Paris  all  at  once.  The  doctrine  that 
Britain  was  a  land  fruitful  in  tyrants  was  to  be  carried 
out  on  a  greater  scale  than  it  had  been  in  the  days  of 
Carausius  or  Maximus  or  the  later  Constantino.  The 
father  had  once  been  looked  for  at  kingly  Aachen;^  the 
son,  so  men  believed,  hoped  to  march  in  the  steps  of 
Brennus  to  imperial  Bome.^  He  would  outdo  the  glory 
of  all  crusaders,  of  princes  of  Antioch  and  kings  of 
Jerusalem.  Geoffrey,  Bohemund,  his  own  brother,  had 
knelt  as  vassals  in  the  New  Eome ;  he  would  sit  as  an 
Emperor  in  the  Old.  Then  he  would  have  no  question 
about  acknowledging  or  not  acknowledging  popes ; 
he  would  make  them  or  refuse  to  make  them  as  he 
thought  good.  The  patrimony  of  Saint  Peter  might 
be  let  to  farm,  along  with  the  estates  of  Canterbury 
and  Winchester  and  Salisbury.  Whether  such  thoughts 
really  passed  through  the  mind  of  William  Bufus  we  can 
neither  affirm  nor  deny.  That  men  could  believe  that 
they  were  passing  through  his  mind  shows  that  they 
believed,  and  rightly,  that  he  was  capable  of  dreaming, 
of  planning,  of  attempting,  anything. 

But  while  the  preparations  were  making,  the  portents  PortentB. 
were  gathering.     First  came  a  stroke  which  reads  like  a 
rehearsal  of  his  own  end.     While  Bobert  was  coming 
back  with   his   Sibyl  to  found  a  new  and  legitimate 
dynasty  in  the  Norman  duchy,  a  blow  fell  on  one  of  the 
children  of  his  earlier  wanderings.^    One  Bichard  had  Death  of 
already  fallen  in  the  haunted  shades  of  the  New  Forest,*  ^©hArd. 
and    his    death    opened    the    path    for    his    younger  ^*y» "®®' 
brother  to  reign  at  Winchester  and  Bouen  and  Le  Mans, 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.i  v.  p.  539.      'I  have  quoted  the  pansages  in  N.  C.  vol.  ▼.  p.  99, 
'  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  640.  *  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  609,  650,  843. 
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CHAP.  VII.  and  to  dream  of  reigning  at  Dublin,  Paris,  Poitiers,  and 
Rome.  Another  Richard,  the  natural  son  of  Duke 
Robert,  who  must  have  been  enrolled  in  the  service  of 
his  uncle,  was  cut  off  on  the  same  fatal  ground  early  in 
May,  shortly  before  the  Westminster  assembly.  The 
King's  knights  were  hunting  the  deer  in  the  forest ;  one 
of  them  drew  his  bow  to  bring  down  a  stag ;  the  arrow 
missed  the  intended  victim,  and  pierced  Richard  with  a 
stroke  which  brought  him  dead  to  the  ground.^  Great 
grief  followed  his  fall ;  his  unwitting  slayer,  to  escape 
from  vengeance,  fled  and  became  a  monk.^  Young 
Richard  thus  died  while  his  uncle  was  making  ready  to 
keep  his  father  out  of  the  dominions  which  he  was 
WilUftm,  pledged  to  restore.  His  brother  William,  the  other  son 
of  Robert,  of  Roberts  vagrant  days,  seems  to  have  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Ms  father,  till,  after  Tinchebrai,  he  went  to 
Jerusalem  and  died  fighting  in  the  Holy  War.^ 

The  death  of  Richard  might  be  a  warning.  It  might 
be  taken  as  a  sign  that  some  special  power  of  destiny 
hovered  over  the  spot  where  the  dwellings  of  man  and 
the  houses  of  God  had  been  swept  away  to  make  clearer 
ground  for  sports  where  joy  is  sought  for  in  the  wanton 
infliction  of  death  and  suffering.  Still  it  was  no  portent 
out  of  the  ordinary  couj'se  of  nature.  But  portents  of 
Wondera  this  kind  too  were  not  lacking.  The  pool  of  blood  in 
tions.  Berkshire  welled  again;*  the  devil  was  seen  openly  in 
many  places,  showing  himself,  it  would  seem,  to  Nor- 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  843.  Orderic'g  account  (780  C)  is  ;  "  Tunc  circa 
rogationes  lugubris  eventus  in  Nova-foresta  contigit.  Dum  regii  mllites 
venatu  exercerentur,  et  damulas  vel  cenroi  catapultiB  sauciare  molirentur, 
quidam  miles  flagittam,  ut  agrestem  feram  vulneraret,  emisit,  egregiunique 
juvenem  Eicardum  Rodberti  duels  filium  casu  percussit." 

'  Orderic  goes  on  to  say,  **  Eques,  infortunio  gravi  tenitus,  ad  sanctum 
Pancratium  statim  confugit,  ibique  mox  monachus  factus  genuinam 
ultionem  ita  evasit.**  "  Sanctus  Panoratius  "  means  Lewes,  the  foundation 
of  William  of  Warren. 

'  So  says  OrderiCj  u.  s.  *  See  above,  p.  5. 
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mans  only,  and  talking  to  them  of  their  countrymen  the  cbap.  tzi. 
King   and    the  Bishop  of  Durham.^     Strange  births, 
stranger  unbirths,  were  told  as  the  news  of  the  day  to  a 
visitor  from  another  land.^    As  the  day  approaches,  a 
crowd  of  vivid  pictures  seems  to  pass  before  us.    June  WazUka 
and  July  passed  amidst  preparations  for  war,  but  July  ^Su"*" 
saw  also    one   great   ecclesiastical   ceremony.     Abbot  J^P" 
Serlo's  minster  of  Gloucester  was  now  near  enough  to 
perfection  for  its  consecration  to  be  sought  for.   Whether 
all  the  lofty  pillars  of  the  nave  were  as  yet  reared  or  not, 
at  least  that  massive  eastern  limb  with  its  surrounding 
chapels,  which  may  still  be  seen  through  the  lace-work 
of  later  times,  was  already  finished.     The  rite  of  its  Conseoift- 
hallowing  was  done  by  the  diocesan  Samson  and  three  Gloooettflr 
other  bishops,  Gundulf  of  Rochester,  Gerard  of  Here-^^^* 
ford,  and  Hervey  the  shepherd  of  the  stormy  diocese  of  "oo. 
Bangor.    The  zeal  of  the  monks  and  their  visitors  was 
stirred  up  by  the  ceremony,  and  the  house  of  Saint 
Peter  at  Gloucester  became  a  special  seat  of  vision  and 
prophecy.    One  godly  brother^  saw  in  the  dreams  of  vldonMid 
the  night   the  Lord  sitting  on  his  throne,  with   the^'*^^ 
hosts  of  heaven  and  the  choirs  of  the  saints  around 

^  Florence  (i  loo)  gives  a  long  list  of  wonders.  Among  others,  '*  Multis 
Kormannis  diabolus  in  horribili  specie  se  firequenter  in  silvis  ostendens, 
plura  cum  eis  de  rege  et  Rannulfo  et  qoibasdam  aliis  looutos  est."  Orderic 
(781  B)  does  not  draw  this  national  distinction,  and  speaks  of  visions  in 
holier  places;  **  Mense  Julio  (iioo),  dum  regia  dassis  regalis  pompn 
apparatu  instrueretur,  et  ipse  pervicaoiter,  immensa  pretiosd  metalli  pon- 
dera  undecunque  congerens,  prope  fretum  prestolaretur,  horrendie  visiones 
de  rege  in  coenobiis  et  episcopiis  ab  utrisque  ordinibus  visaB  sunt,  nnde  in 
populis  publics  collocutiones  in  foris  et  ccemeteriis  passim  divnlgatse  sunt, 
ipsum  quoque  regem  minime  latuerunt." 

'  See  that  strangest  of  all  stories  which  I  have  refenred  to  in 
Appendix  G. 

'  The  consecration  and  the  bisbops  who  had  a  hand  in  it  are  recorded 
by  Florence,  1100.  But  he  does  not  mention  the  other  Gloucester  stories ; 
these  come  from  Orderic,  who  does  not  mention  the  oonsecratioR.  The 
two  accounts  thus  fit  in  to  one  another.  We  see  why  the  monks  of  Glouoester 
should  be  in  a  special  fit  of  exalted  devotion. 
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CHAP.  vn.  him.  A  fair  and  stately  virgin  stood  forth  and  knelt 
before  the  Lord.  She  prayed  him  to  have  pity  on  his 
people  who  were  ground  down  beneath  the  yoke  of  King 
William  of  England.  The  dreamer  trembled,  and  un- 
derstood that  the  suppliant  was  the  holy  Church  of 
Christ,  calling  on  her  Lord  and  Saviour  to  look  down  on 
all  that  her  children  bore  from  the  lusts  and  robberies 
and  other  evil  deeds  of  the  King  and  his  followers.^ 
Serlo,  filled  with  holy  zeal,  set  down  the  vision  in 
writing,  and  sent  the  message  of  warning  to  the  King.« 
Abbot  Ful-  But  the  visions  of  the  night  were  not  all.  A  more 
senium  at  Open  voice  of  prophecy,  so  men  deemed,  was  not  lackmg. 
AturartlT'^  A  few  days  after  the  monk's  vision,  on  the  day  of 
1 100.  Lammas,  a  crowd  of  all  classes  was  gathered  in  Saint 
Peter's  church  at  Gloucester  to  keep  the  feast  of  Saint 
Peter-in-Chains.^  Fulchered,  Abbot  of  Earl  Roger's 
house  at  Shrewsbury,  once  a  monk  of  Earl  Roger's  house 
at  Seez,  an  eloquent  preacher  of  the  divine  word,  was 
chosen  from  a  crowd  of  elders  *  to  make  his  discourse  to 
the  people.  A  near  neighbour  of  the  terrible  son  of  his 
own  founder,  none  could  know  better  than  he  under 
what  woes  the  land  was  groaning.  Fulchered  mounted 
the  pulpit  of  the  newly-hallowed  minster,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  old  prophets  came  upon  him.*     Li  glowing  words 

^  Ord.  Yit.  781  B,  C.  The  dreamer  was  "  quidam  monachus  bons  famse, 
Bed  melioris  vitae."  He  at  last  understands  **  sanctsB  virginis  et  matris 
ecclesise  clamores  pervenisse  ad  aures  Domini,  pro  rapinis  et  turpibus 
moechiis,  alionimque  facinorum  sarcina  intolerabili,  quibus  rex  et  pedis- 
sequi  ejus  non  desistunt  divinam  legem  quotidie  transgredi." 

'  lb.  **  His  auditis,  venerandus  Serlo  abbas  conunonitorios  apices  edidit, 
et  amicabiliter  de  Gloucestra  regi  direxit,  in  quibus  ilia  quee  monachus 
in  visu  didicerat  luculenter  inseruit.**  This  letter  of  Serious  will  appear 
under  various  shapes.  •  lb,  C,  D. 

*  '*  Fulcheredus,  Sagiensis  fervens  monachus,  Sorobesburiensis  archi- 
mandrita  primus,  in  divinis  tractatibus  explanator  profluus,  de  grege 
seniorum  electus,  in  pulpitum  ascendit.** 

'  "Quaai  prophetico  spiritu  plenns,  inter  csetera  constanter  vationatiis 
dixit." 
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he  set  forth  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  the  time,  how  Eng-  chap,  vil 
land  was  given  as  an  heritage  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of 
the  ungodly.  Lust,  greediness,  pride,  all  were  rampant, 
pride  which  would,  if  it  were  possible,  trample  under 
foot  the  very  stars  of  heaven.^  The  words*  have  the 
ring  of  the  words  of  Eadward  on  his  deathbed ;  but 
Eadward  had  to  tell  of  coming  sorrow,  and  of  only  distant 
deliverance.  Fulchered  could  tell  of  a  deliverance  which 
was  nigh,  even  at  the  doors.  A  sudden  change  was  at 
hand;  the  men  who  had  ceased  to  be  men  should  rule  no 
longer.^  And  then  in  a  strain  which  seems  to  carry  us  on 
to  the  days  of  Naseby  and  Dunbar,  he  told  how  the  Lord 
Qod  was  coming  to  judge  the  open  enemies  of  his  spouse. 
He  told  how  the  Almighty  would  smite  Moab  and  Edom 
with  the  sword  of  vengeance,  and  overthrow  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilboa  with  a  fearful  shaking.  *^  Lo,"  he  went 
on.  "the  bow  of  wrath  from  on  h%h  is  bent  against  the 
wicked,  and  the  arrow  swifb  to  wound  is  drawn  from 
the  quiver.  It  shall  soon  smite,  and  that  suddenly ;  let 
every  man  that  is  wise  amend  his  ways  and  avoid  its 
stroke."  3 

Such  is  the  report  of  Abbot  Fulchered*s  sermon,  as  it 
is  told  us  by  one  who  no  doubt  set  down  with  a  special 
interest  the  words  of  the  first  prelate  of  the  minster  into 
which  the  humble  church  of  his  own  father  had  grown.* 
Other  stories  tell  us  how  on  the  night  of  that  same  The  aUeged 
Wednesday  a  more  fearful  dream  than  that  of  the  monk  ^]^^  jg^ 

^  **  Efirenis  enim  superbia  ubique  volitot,  et  omnia,  si  did  fas  est,  etiam 
Stellas  cseb*  conculcat.** 

*  See  above,  p.  310. 

'  ''  Eoce  arcus  supemi  furoris  contra  reprobos  intensus  est,  et  sagitta 
velox  ad  vulnerandum  de  pharetra  eztracta  est.  Kepeote  jam  feriet, 
seseque  corrigendo  sapiens  onmis  ictum  deolinet.*'  I  tell  the  tale  as  I 
find  it ;  it  is  easy  to  guess  that  the  Abbotts  preaching  pat  it  into  some 
one's  head  to  shoot  the  King ;  it  is  equally  easy  to  gness  that  the  story  of 
the  sermon  is  a  legend  suggested  by  the  hct  that  the  King  was  shot. 

*  See  N.  C.  voL  iv.  p.  498. 
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CHAP.  VII.  of  Gloucester  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  some  one.  In 
the  earlier  version  the  seer  is  a  monk  from  beyond  sea ; 
in  its  later  form  the  terrible  warning  is  vouchsafed  to 
the  King  himself.^  The  story,  as  usual,  puts  on  fresh 
details  aa  it  grows;  but  its  essential  features  are  the 
same  in  its  simplest  and  in  its  most  elaborate  shape. 
The  King,  with  his  proud  and  swelling  air,  scorning  all 
around  him,  enters  a  church.  In  one  version  it  is  a 
chapel  in  a  forest ;  in  another  it  is  a  minster  gorgeously 
adorned.  Its  walls  were  robed  with  velvet  and  purple, 
stuffs  wrought  by  the  skill  of  the  Greek,  and  with  tapestry 
where  the  deeds  of  past  times  lived  in  stitch-work, 
like  the  tale  of  Brihtnoth  at  Ely  and  the  newer  tale  of 
William  at  Bayeux.^  Here  were  goodly  books,  here  were 
the  shrines  of  saints,  gleaming  with  gold  and  gems  and 
ivory,  a  sight  such  as  the  eyes  of  the  master  and  spoiler 
of  so  many  churches  had  never  rested  on.  At  a  second 
glance  all  this  bravery  passed  away ;  the  walls  and  the 
altar  itself  stood  bare.  At  a  third  glance  he  saw  the 
form  of  a  man  lying  bare  upon  the  altar.  A  cannibal 
desire  came  on  him;  he  ate,  or  strove  to  eat,  of  the 
body  that  lay  before  him.  His  victim  endured  for  a 
while  in  patience ;  then  his  face,  hitherto  goodly  and 
gentle  as  of  an  angel,  became  stem  beyond  words,  and 
he  spoke — "Is  it  not  enough  that  thou  hast  thus  far 
grieved  me  with  so  many  wrongs?  Wilt  thou  gnaw  my 
very  flesh  and  bones'?"  One  version  gives  the  words 
another  turn ;  the  stem  voice  answers  simply,  "  Hence- 
Exhorta-  forth  thou  shalt  eat  of  me  no  more."  In  those  accounts 
Gimdulf.  which  make  the  King  the  dreamer,  Bufus  tells  the  vision 
to  a  bishop — one  tale  names  Qundulf— who  explains 
the  easy  parable.     The  exhortation  follows,  to  mend  his 

'  On  these  variouB  storieB  of  the  death  of  Bufus  and  of  the  warnings 
-which  went  before  it,  see  Appendix  SS. 
'  See  N.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  276. 
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ways,  to  hold  a  synod  and  to  restore  Anselm.  The  cnuF.Tn. 
King,  in  one  account,  in  a  momentary  fit  of  penitence, 
promises  to  do  so.  But  his  better  feelings  pass  away ;  in 
defiance  of  all  warnings,  he  goes  forth  to  hunt  on  the 
fatal  ground,  the  scene  of  the  wrong  and  sacrilege  of  his 
father — ^in  some  of  these  versions  the  scene  of  further 
wrong  and  sacrilege  of  his  own. 

The  details  of  some  of  these  stories  I  shall  discuss 
elsewhere.    If  they  prove  nothing  else,  they  prove  at 
least  the  deep  impression  which  the  Red  King's  life  and 
the  Red  King's  end  made  on  the  men  of  his  own  days 
and  of  the  days  which  followed  them.     One  thing  is^^^niamat 
certain ;  on  the  first  day  of  August,  while  Fulchered  was  hunt.*"' 
preaching  at  Gloucester,  King  William  was  in  the  New  ^^^9^  '» 
Forest,  with  his  head-quarters  seemingly  at  Brocken- 
hurst.^     He  had  with  him  several  men  whose  names  are  His  oom- 
known  to  us,  as  Gilbert  of  Laigle,  once  so  fierce  against  P*"®°*' 
William's  cause  at  Rouen,  Gilbert  and  Roger  of  Clare, 
the  former  of  whom  had  won  his  forgiveness  by  his 
timely  revelations  on  the  march  to  Bamburgh.^    Henry,  Henry, 
^theling  and  Count,  if  not  one  of  the  party,  was  not  far 
ofi*;  he  too  had,  if  not  his  visions,  at  least  his  omens.' 
But  chief  among  the  company,  nearest,  it  would  seem,  Walter 
to  the  King  in  sportive  intercourse,  was  one  who  was 
perhaps  his  subject  in  Normandy  by  birth,  perhaps  his 
subject  in  England  by  tenure,  but  whose  chief  pos- 
sessions, as  well  as  his  feelings,  belonged   to  another 
land.^    This  was  a  baron  of  France,  whom  we  once 

^  Ab  to  the  New  Forest  all  accounts  agree.    I  get  Brockenhunt  as  the 
immediate  spot  from  Geoffrey  Gaimar,  Chroniques  Anglo-Normandee,  i.  51  ; 
"Li  rois  estoit  al6  chacer  C'eet  en  la  Noeve-Forest 

Vers  Bokerst  od  11  archer :  Un  liu  qi  ad  non  Brokeherst.** 

For  Bvkertt  in  the  second  line  another  MS.  has  Brokthest, 
'  See  ahove,  p.  45. 
»  See  helow.  p.  345.  *  See  Appendix  SS. 
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CHAP.  VII.  before  heard  of  in  better  company,  but  whom  the  fame 

of  the  Red  King's  boundless  liberality  had  led  into  his 

HiA  father  service.     In  days  before  the  stem  laws  of  Hildebrand 

of  Evwux.  were  strictly  enforced,  a  churchman  of  high  rank,  Fulk, 

Dean  of  Evreux,  was,  seemingly  by  a  lawful  marriage, 

the  father  of  a  large  family.     Walter,  one  of  his  sons, 

bore  the  personal  surname  of  Tirel,  Tyrell,  in  many 

spellings,  pointing  perhaps  to  his  skill  in  drawing  the 

Hia  lord-    bow.     He  became,  by  whatever  means,  lord  of  Poix  in 

nji^l|^     Ponthieu,  and  of  Acheres  by  the  Seine  between  Pontoise 

and  Foissy ;  at  the  former  of  these  lordships,  it  would 

seem,  he  had  once  been  the  host  of  Anselm.^    He  was 

not,  in  the  days  of  the  Survey  at  least,  a  land-owner  of 

much  account  in  England.    A  small  lordship  in  Essex, 

held  under  Richard  of  Clare,  is  the  only  entry  under  any 

name  by  which  he  can  be  conceived  to  be  meant.     He 

had  married  a  wife,  Adelaide  by  name,  of  the  great  line 

of  Giffard,  who  seems  to  have  lived  till  the  latter  days 

of  King  Henry.     He  was  now  a  near  fiiend  of  the  Red 

King's,  a  special  sharer  with  him  in  the  sports  of  the 

forest,  so  much  so  that,  when  legend  came  to  attribute 

the  laying  waste  of  Hampshire  to  the  younger  instead 

of  the  elder  William,  Walter  Tirel  was  charged  with 

having  been  the  adviser  of  the  deed.^ 

Gab  of  the       On  the  Wednesday  of  Fulchered's  sermon,  the  King 

V^iJter^     and  his  chosen  comrade  were  talking  familiarly.  Walter 

^*^^'         fell  into  that  kind  of  discourse  which  is  called  in  the 

Old-French  tongue  by  the  expressive  words  gaber  and 

gab,^    He  began  to  talk  big,  to  jeer  at  the  King  for  the 

small  results  of  his  own  big  talk.     But  the  matter  of 

*  See  vol»  i.  p.  380. 
'  See  Appendix  SS. 

*  Geoffrey  Gaimar  (Chroniqucs  Anglo-Nonnandes,  i.  51)  ; 
"Ensemhle  vout  amdiu  parUnty  Et  par  engin  au  roi  parler; 

De  meinte  chose  esbanoiant,  Demanda  lui  en  riant 

Tant  qe  Wauter  prist  k  gaber  A  qaei  U  Bojoumoit  tant.** 
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the  discourse  sounds  a  little  strange,  if  it  was  really  ohap.yh. 
uttered  at  a  moment  when  such  great  preparations  were 
making  for  the  defence  of  Normandy,  for  the  purchase 
of  Aquitaine,  perhaps  for  the  conquest  of  Anjou,  to  say 
nothing  of  schemes  greater  and  further  off.     The  lord  of  Walter 
Poix  asked  the  King  why  he  did  nothing ;  with  his  vast  j^  ** 
power,  why  did  he  not  attack  some  neighbour?   Qreat 
as  the  Bed  Eing*s  power  was,  Walter  is  made  to  speak 
of  it  as  a  good  deal  greater  than  the  truth,  so  much  so 
indeed  that  we  can  read  the  speech  only  as  mockery. 
All  William's  men  were  ready  at  his  call,  the  men  of  William's 
Britanny,  of  Maine,^he  adds  of  Anjou.  The  Flemings  held  *^^^ 
of  him — ^we  have  heard  of  his  dealings  with  their  Count  ;*  »nd  aUiei. 
the  Burgundians  held  him  for  their  king;    Eustace  of 
Boulogne  would  do  anything  at  his  bidding.^    Why  did 
he  not  make  war  on  somebody?  Why  did  he  not  go  forth 
and  conquer  some  land  or  other?    The  Kii^  answers  The  King's 
that  he  means  to  lead  his  host  as  far  as  the  mountains —  ^^keep 
the  Alps,  we  may  suppose,  are  meant.     He  will  thence  ^^^™5*** 
turn  back  to  the  West,  and  will  keep  his  next  Christmas 
feast  at  Poitiers.*    The  mocking  vein  of  Walter  Tirel  Angry 
now  turns  to  anger ;  he  bursts  forth  in  wrathful  words.  Walter! 
It  would  be  a  great  matter  indeed  to  go  to  the  moun- 
tains and  thence  back  to  Poitiers  in  time  for  Christmas. 

'  Geoflrej  Gaimar,  Ghron.  Ang1o*Norm.  i.  52  ; 

"  Breton,  Manael  et  Angevin." 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  411. 

'  Geofi^y  Gaimar,  u.  s. ; 

'*Gil  de  Boloine  te  tienent  roi. 

Eustace,  oil  de  Boloigne, 

Poez  mener  en  ta  besoigne." 

Another  manuscript  reads, 

"Gil  de  Bwgoine  te  unt  pur  roi.' 

*  lb. 

*'D'ici  q'as  monz  merrai  ma  guet. 

En  Occident  puis  m'en  iirai, 

A  Peiters  ma  feste  tendrai. 

Si  jo  tant  yif,  mon  fi^  i  serra." 

Y  2 


!  ** 
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oHAP.vii.  Burgundians  and  French  would  indeed  deserve  to  die 

by  the  worst  of  deaths,  if  they  became  subjects  to  the 

English.^ 

niustr»-         This  talk,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  King  and  his 

▼alue  of      chosen  comrade  by  a  writer  of  the  next  generation,  is  in 

the  Btory.    gy^jy  ^i^y  remarkable.    The  King's  boast  that  he  would 

keep  Christmas  at  Poitiers  is  found  also  in  an  earlier 
writer,  and  it  is  almost  implied  in  his  preparations  for 
taking  possession  of  Aquitaine.^  The  words  about 
French  and  Burgundians  becoming  subject  to  the  Eng- 
lish might  sound  more  in  harmony  with  the  next  gene- 
ration ;  but  we  have  already  seen  examples  which  show 
that,  even  so  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest  of  Eng- 
land, the  English  name  was  beginning  to  be  applied  on 
continental  lips  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  English  crown. 
The  armies  of  William  Rufus  were  English  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  the  armies  of  Justinian  were  Roman. 
The  threat  of  a  King  of  England,  speaking  on  English 
ground,  to  overrun  all  the  provinces  of  Gaul  is  con- 
ceived as  calling  forth  a  feeling  of  patriotic  anger  in  the 
lord  of  Poix  and  Achferes.  Yet,  while  we  might  have 
expected  such  an  one  to  fight  valiantly  for  Ponthieu 
or  the  Vexin  against  a  Norman  invader,  we  might  also 
have  expected  him  to  be  quite  indifferent  to  the  fate 
of  Poitiers,  indifferent  at  all  events  to  its  transfer  from 
the  Aquitanian  to  the  Norman  William.     The  speech 

*  Geoffirey  Gaimar,  Chroniques  Anglo-NormAndes,  i.  52  ; 

"  De  male  mort  puBsent  morir 
Li  Burgoinon  et  li  Fran9oi8, 
Si  Bouzget  Boient  aa  Englois ! " 
Cf.  the  use  of  the  word  English  in  Ordeiic  and  Sugar  which  I  have  com- 
mented on  in  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  835. 

*  Will.  Malms,  iv.  333.  "  Tanta  via  erat  animi,  ut  quodlibet  sibi  regnum 
promittere  auderet.  Denique  ante  proximam  diem  mortis  interrogatus 
ubi  festum  suum  in  natali  tenerety  respondit  Pictavis,  quod  comes  Picta- 
vensiB,  JeroBolymam  ire  gestiens,  ei  terram  suam  pro  pecunia  invadaturuB 
dicebatur."    See  above,  P*  3I3« 
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is  followed  by  words  which  imply  that  the  King^s  ohap.vh. 
boast  was  taken  more  seriously  than  it  was  meant, 
and  which  almost  suggest  a  plot  on  Walter's  part  for 
the  King's  destruction.^  In  the  crowd  of  conflicting 
tales  with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  we  must  not  in- 
sist on  any  one  as  a  trustworthy  statement  of  un- 
doubted facts ;  but  the  dialogue  which  is  put  into  the 
mouths  of  William  Bufus  and  Walter  Tirel  is  almost 
as  remarkable  if  we  look  on  it  as  the  invention  of  the 
rimer  himself  as  if  we  deem  it  to  have  been^  in  its 
substance,  really  spoken  by  those  into  whose  mouths 
it  is  put 

Of  the  events  of  the  next  day  we  may  say  thus  much  Last  cUy 
with  certainty ;  "  Thereafter  on  the  morrow  after  Lammas  Bufus. 
day  was  the  King  William  in  hunting  firom  his  own  men  -^'"fiTwrt  a, 
with  an  arrow  oflshot,  and  then  to  Winchester  brought  statoment 
and  in  the  bishopric  buried."  ^    These  words  of  our  own  Qj^nide 
Chronicler  state  the  fact  of  the  King's  death  and  its 
manner ;  they  suggest  treason,  but  they  do  not  directly 
assert  it ;  they  name  no  one  man  as  the  doer.     Nearly  other 
aU  the  other  writers  agree  in  naming  Walter  Tirel  as^J^'^' 
the  man  who  drew  the  bow ;  but  they  acree  also  in  Tirel 

•^       ^  mentioned 

making  his  act  chance-medley  and  not  wilful  murder,  in  most. 

Yet  it  is  clear  that  there  were  other  tales  afloat  of  which 

we  hear  merely  the  echoes.    One  tradition  attributed  the  Ralph  of 

Aix 

blow,  not  to  Walter  Tirel,  but  to  a  certain  Balph  of  Aix.^ 

• 

'  Geofi&ey  Gaimar,  u.  s. ; 

'*Li  roifl  par  gob  li  avoit  dit;  Purpenaasoi  d'nne  eitoutie: 

£t  dl  come  fel  le  requit  S*il  ^  lui  veeir  porraii. 

En  son  queor  tint  la  f^onie,         Tut  autrement  le  plait  irroit.** 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  iioo.  "And  ]Menefter  on  morgen  lefter  HlamnuBMe 
dsBge  wear^  se  cyng  Willelm  on  huntnot$e  fram  his  anan  men  mid  anre  fia 
ofiK^eoten  and  sytStSan  to  Winceastre  gebroht,  and  on  jMun  bisooprice 
bebyrged.*'  The  huiKofprie  of  course  means  the  Old  Minster,  the  ti^iwi* 
fdum. 

'  *'Badulphus  de  Aquis,"  says  Giraldus,   De  Inst.  Friuo.  176.      See 
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Estimate 
of  the 
received 
tele. 


CHAP.  vn.  As  the  tale  is  commonly  told,  the  details  of  the  Eing*s 
death  could  have  been  known  from  no  mouth  but  that  of 
The  charge  Walter  himself;  yet  it  is  certain  that  Walter  him- 
Walter.  Bclf,  long  after,  when  he  had  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  one 
way  or  the  other,  denied  in  the  most  solemn  way  that 
he  had  any  share  in  the  deed  or  any  knowledge  of  it.^ 
The  words  of  the  Chronicler,  though  they  suggest  treason, 
do  not  shut  out  chance-medley ;  they  leave  the  actor  per- 
fectly open.  There  is  nothing  in  the  received  tale  which 
is  in  the  least  unlikely ;  but  it  is  the  kind  of  tale  which, 
even  if  untrue,  might  easily  grow  up.  William  may 
have  died  by  accident  by  the  hand  of  Walter  Tirel  or  of 
any  other.  He  may  also  have  died  by  treason  by  the 
hand  of  Walter  Tirel  or  of  any  other.  In  this  last  case 
there  were  many  reasons  why  no  inquiries  should  have 
been  made,  many  reasons  why  the  received  tale  should 
be  invented  or  adopted.  It  wa.s  just  such  a  story  as  was 
wanted  in  such  a  case.  It  satisfied  curiosity  by  naming  a 
particular  actor,  while  it  named  an  actor  who  was  out  of 
reach,  and  did  not  charge  even  him  with  any  real  guilt. 
In  favour  of  the  same  story  is  the  statement,  which  can 
hardly  be  an  invention,  that  Walter  Tirel  fled  after  the 
King's  death.  But  this  was  a  case  in  which  a  man  who 
was  innocent  even  of  chance-medley  might  well  flee  from 
the  fear  of  a  suspicion  of  treason.  And  Walter  s  own 
solemn  denial  may  surely  go  for  as  much  as  any  mere 
suspicion  against  him.  Guesses  in  such  a  case  are  easy ; 
the  slayer  may  have  been  a  friend  of  Henry,  a  friend  of 
Anselm,  a  man  goaded  to  despair  by  oppression — all 
such  guesses  are  likely  enough  in  themselves ;  there  is 
no  evidence  for  any  of  them.  All  that  can  be  said  is 
that  the  words  of  the  Chronicle  certainly  seem  to  point 

below,  p.  335.     We  are  not  told  which  of  all  the  places  called  Aqum 
is  meant. 
*  See  Appendix  SS. 
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out  the  actor,  whether  guilty  or  only  unlucky,  as  be-  ohap.tii. 
longing  to  the  King's  immediate  following.    **  The  King  The  sute- 

Tifii*  •     i_       A»        i»  i_  •  1  inent  of  tile 

W iluam  was  in  hunting  from  his  own  men  by  an  arrow  Ghronide 
offshot."     Beyond  that  we  cannot  go  with  certainty.  J^^^ 
But  the  number  of  men  of  every  class  who  must  have 
felt  that  they  would  be  the  better,  if  an  arrow  or  any 
other  means  of  death  could  be  brought  to  li^t  on  the 
Bed  King,  must  have  been    great  indeed.    The  real  Wooder 
wonder  is,  not  that  the  shaft  struck  him  in  the  thir-  ^^^ 
teenth  year  of  his  reign,  but  that  no  hand  had  strick^i  ^^^ 

BOOBeP. 

him  long  before. 


Of  the  last  day  of  the  Red  King,  Thursday,  the  second  Aoooants 
day  of  August,  we  have  two  somewhat  minute  pictures  King's  lait 
which  belong  to  different  hours  of  the  day.  There  is  no  ^y- 
contradiction  between  the  two ;  the  two  may  be  read  as 
an  unbroken  story ;  but  we  have  that  slight  feeling  of 
distrust  which  cannot  fail  to  arise  when  it  is  clear  that 
he  who  records  the  events  of  the  afternoon  knew  nothing 
of  the  events  of  the  morning.  The  details  of  such  a 
day  would  be  sure  to  be  remembered;  for  the  same 
reason  they  ran  a  special  chance  of  being  coloured  and 
embellished.  We  shall  therefore  do  well  to  go  through 
the  details  of  the  earlier  hours  of  that  memorable  day 
as  we  find  them  written,  not  forgetting  the  needful 
cautions,  but  at  the  same  time  not  forgetting  that  the 
tale  has  much  direct  evidence  for  it  and  has  no  direct 
evidence  against  it.^ 

The  King  then,  even  according  to  those  who  do  not  Morning  of 
assign  the  specially  fearful  vision  to  himself,  passed  a    "fi^^^** 
restless  night,  disturbed  by  dreams  which,  on  this  milder 
showing,  were  ugly  enough.     He  dreamed  that  he  was  William*e 
bled — a  process  which  in  those  days  seems  to  have  passed 

^  On  the  different  veraions  of  the  death  of  Bufos,  lee  Appendix  SS. 
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for  a  kind  of  amusement — and  that  the  blood  gushed  up 
towards  heaven,  so  as  to  shut  out  the  light  of  day.^  He 
woke  suddenly  with  the  name  of  our  Lady  on  his  Ups; 
he  bade  a  light  to  be  brought,  and  bade  his  chamberlains 
not  to  leave  him.^  He  remained  awake  till  daybreak. 
Then,  according  to  this  version,  came  Robert  Fitz-hamon, 
entitled  to  do  so  as  being  in  his  closest  confidence,^ 
and  told  him  the  dream  of  the  monk  firom  beyond  sea. 
William  was  moved ;  but  he  tried  to  hide  his  real  feelings 
under  the  usual  guise  of  mockery;  "He  is  a  monk,"  he 
said  with  his  rude  laugh,  "  he  is  a  monk ;  monklike  he 
dreams  for  the  sake  of  money ;  give  him  a  hundred  shil- 
lings."* Here  we  see  the  boasted  liberality  which  reck- 
lessly squandered  with  one  hand  what  was  wrung  from 
the  groaning  people  with  the  other.  Seriously  disturbed 
in  mind,  William  doubted  whether  he  should  go  hunting 
that  morning;  his  Mends  urged  him  to  run  no  risk,  lest 
the  dream  should  come  true.  He  therefore,  to  occupy  his 
restless  mind,  gave  the  forenoon  to  serious  business  ;*  there 
was  enough  of  it  on  hand,  if  he  was  planning  a  march 
to  Rome  or  even  a  march  to  Poitiers.     The  early  dinner 


*  William  of  Malmesbury  (iv.  533)  describes  the  process  with  some 
pomp  of  words ;  "  Piddle  quam  excederet  vita,  vidit  per  quietem  se  phle- 
botomi  ictu  sanguinem  emittere,  radium  cruoris  in  caelum  usque  protentum 
lucem  obnubilare,  diem  interpolare.'*  But  the  common  word  for  being 
bled  is  ''minuere'*  (see  Ducange  in  yoc.),  and  the  many  monastic  rules 
which  forbid  the  practice  of  bleeding  except  at  stated  times  would  seem 
to  imply  that  the  process,  if  not  liked  in  itself,  was  at  least  made  use  of 
as  an  excuse  for  idleness. 

'  lb.  ''Lumen  inferri  pnecipit."  This  is  a  comment  on  the  reform 
of  Henry  (v.  393),  *'  Lucemarum  usum  noctibus  in  curia  restituit,  qui 
fuerat  tempore  fratris  intermissus." 

'  lb.  *'Quod  ei  a  secretis  erat."  Bobert  is  also  described  as  *'  vir  mag- 
natimi  princeps.*' 

*  lb.  ''  Monachus  est  et  causa  nunmiorum  monachaliter  somniat ;  date 
ei  centum  solidos." 

^  "Seriis  negotiis  cruditatem  indomite  mentis  eructuans"  is  the  odd 
phrase  of  William  of  Malmesbury. 
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of  those  days  presently  came ;  he  ate  and  drank. more  oHAP.yn. 
than  usual,  hoping  thus  to  stifle  and  drown  the  thoughts 
that  pressed  upon  him.^    In  this  attempt  he  seems  to 
have  succeeded;  after  his  meal  he  went  forth  on  his 
hunting. 

At  this  point  we  take  up  the  thread  of  the  other  story.  He  seu 
The  Bang,  after  his  meal,  has  regained  his  spirits,  and,  h^,*^ 
surrounded  by  his  followers  and  flatterers,  he  is  making 
ready  for  the  chase.     He  was  putting  on  his  boots — The  new 
boots  doubtless  of  no  small  price — when  a  smith  drew  ""^^^ 
near,  offering  him  six  new  catapults,  arrows,  it  would 
seem,  designed,  not  for  the  long  bow,  but  for  the  more 
deadly  arbalest  or  cross-bow.*    The  King  joyfully  took 
them ;  he  praised  the  work  of  the  craftsman ;  he  kept 
four  for  himself,  and  gave  two  to  Walter  Tirel.     "TisHegiyee 
right,"  he  said,  *'that  the  sharpest  arrows  should  be  them  to 
given  to  him  who  knows  how  to  deal  deadly  strokes  J^J^ 
with  them."  ^   The  two  went  on  talking  and  jesting ;  the 
flatterers  of  the  King  joined  in  admiringly.     Suddenly  Abbot 
there  came  a  monk  from  Gloucester  charged  with  a  letter  letter, 
from  Abbot  Serlo.    The  letter  told  the  dream  of  the  monk, 
in  which  the  Holy  Church  had  been  seen  calling  on  her 
Lord  for  vengeance  on  the  evil  deeds  of  the  King  of  the 
English.     The  letter  was  read  to  the  King  * — there  was 
a  future  king  not  far  off  who  could  read  letters  for  him- 
self. William  burst  into  his  bitter  laugh ;  he  turned  to  his  WilUam'B 
favourite  comrade ;  "  Walter,  do  thou  do  justice,  according  °*     ^^' 

*  Will.  Malms,  v.  333.  **  Ferunt,  ea  die  lai^g^iter  epulatum,  crebrioribus 
quam  consueverat  poculis  frontem  serenasse."  This  phrase  is  almost  equally 
odd  with  the  last. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  782  A.  "  Cum  hilaris  cum  clientibus  suis  tripudiaret, 
ocreasque  suas  calcearet,  quidam  &ber  illuc  advenit,  et  sex  catapultas 
ei  prsesentavit.'* 

'  "Justum  est,  ut  illl  acutissimse  dentur  sagittn,  qui  lethiferos  inde 
noverit  ictus  infigere." 

*  **  Abbatis  sui  litteras  regi  porrezit,  quibui  audiiU,  rex  in  oachinnum 
resolutuB  est." 
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CHAP.  viL  to  these  things  which  thou  hast  heard.*'  "  So  I  will,  my 
lord,"  answered  Walter.^  Then  the  King  talks  more  at 
length  about  the  Abbot's  letter.  "  I  wonder  at  my  lord 
Serlo's  fancy  for  writing  all  this ;  I  always  thought  him 
a  good  old  abbot.  *Tis  very  simple  of  him,  when  I  have 
so  much  business  about,  to  take  the  trouble  to  put  the 
dreams  of  his  snoring  monks  into  writing  and  to  send 
His  sneers  them  to  me  all  this  way.  Does  he  think  I  am  like  the 
^^  English,  who  throw  up  their  journey  or  their  business 
omens.  because  of  the  snoring  or  the  dreams  of  an  old  woman  ?  "  ^ 
This  speech  has  a  genuine  sound ;  it  should  be  noticed 
as  being  the  only  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  William 
Bufus  which  can  be  construed  as  expressing  any  dislike 
or  scorn  for  his  English  subjects  as  such.  Yet  the  words 
are  rather  words  of  good-humoured  raillery  than  ex- 
pressive of  any  deeper  feeling.  The  Red  King  oppressed 
and  despised  all  men,  except  his  own  immediate  fol- 
lowing. Practically  his  oppression  and  scorn  must  have 
fallen  most  heavily  on  men  of  native  English  birth ;  but 
there  is  no  sign  that  he  purposely  picked  them  out  as 
objects  of  any  special  persecution. 
William  In  the  version  which  records  this  speech  the  sneer 

oompa-       ^^  ^^^  English  regard  for  omens  are  the  Red  King's 
nionsgo     \q^^  recorded  words.     He  now  mounted  his  horse  and 

to  the 

hunt.  rode  into  a  wooded  part  of  the  forest  to  seek  his 
sport,  the  sport  of  those  to  whom  the  suflFerings  of 
the  wearied,  wounded,  weeping,  beast  are  a  source 
of  joy.  Count  Henry  the  King's  brother,^  William  of 
Breteuil,  and  other  nobles,  went  forth  to  the  hunt,  and 

'  Ord.  Vit.  782  A.  "Gualteri,  fac  rectum  de  his  quae  audisti.  At  ille  : 
Sic  &ciam,  domine."    I  do  not  quite  see  what  these  words  mean. 

'  "  Ex  simplicitate  nimia,  mihi  tot  negotiis  occupato  somnia  stertentium 
retulit,  et  per  plura  terrarum  spatia  scripto  etiam  inserta  destinavit.  Num 
prosequi  me  ritum  autumat  Anglorum,  qui  pro  stemutatione  et  somnio 
yetulanim  dimittunt  iter  suum  seu  neg^tium  ? " 

'  He  is  hrought  in  as  "  Henricus  comes  frater  ejus." 
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were  scattered  about  towards  different  points.  The  Eling  cfHAP.vu. 
and  the  lord  of  Poix  kept  together,  with  a  few  compa-  ^^J^ 
nions,  some  say;  others  say  that  they  two  only  kepti^nl* 
together.*    The  sun  was  sinking  towards  the  west  when  Tlw  King 
an  arrow  struck  the  King ;  he  fell,  and  his  reign  and  life  anow. 
were  ended.     This  is  all  that  we  can  say  with  positive 
certainty.    That  the  arrow  came  from  the  bow  of  Walter 
Tirel  is  a  feature  common  to  nearly  every  account;  but 
all  the  details  differ.    In  one  highly  picturesque  version,  Varioot 
not  only  the  King  and  Walter  Tirel,^  but  a  company  of 
barons  are  in  a  thickly  wooded  part  of  the  forest  near  a 
marsh.     The  herd  of  deer  comes  near;  the  King  gets 
down  from  his  horse  to  take  better  aim ;  the  barons  get 
down  also,  Walter  Tirel  among  them.   Walter  places  him- 
self near  an  elder-tree,  behind  an  aspen.    A  great  stag 
passes  by ;  an  arrow  badly  aimed  pierces  the  King ;  by 
whose  hand  it  was  sent  the  teller  of  the  tale  knew  not; 
but  the  archers  who  were  there  said  that  the  shaft  came 
from  the  bow  of  Walter  Tirel.     Walter  fled  at  once;  the 
King  fell.     He  thrice  cried  for  the  Lord's  body.     But  Alleged 
there  was  none  to  give  it  to  him ;  the  place  was  a  wilder-  the  King 
ness  far  from  any  church.     But  a  hunter  took  herbs  and  ^^^^^^ 
flowers  and  made  the  King  eat,  deeming  this  to  be  a 
communion.     Such  a  strange  kind  of  figure  of  the  most 
solemn  act  of  Christian  worship  was  not  unknown.^ 
Our  author  charitably  hopes  that  it  might  be  accepted  in 
the  case  of  the  Red  King,  especially  as  he  had  received 
holy  bread — itself  a  substitute  of  the  same  kind — the 
Sunday  before. 

In  this  version  there  is  no  mention  of  the  warning 

^  **  Cum  rex  et  Gualterius  de  Pice  cum  pAUcis  sodalibuB  in  nemore  con- 
Btituti  essent/'  says  Orderic ;  '*  Solus  cum  eo  [Walterio]  remanserat/'  says 
William  of  Malmesbury. 

^  This  is  the  version  of  Geoffrey  Gaimar.     See  Appendix  SS. 

'  Thus  the  English  took  each  a  morsel  of  earth  in  their  mouths  before 
the  battle  of  Azincourt.    See  Lingard,  v.  498. 
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dreams  either  of  the  King  or  of  any  other  person.  The 
scene  in  the  wood  follows  at  once  on  the  boasting  dis- 
course with  Walter  TireL  In  another  version  the  King 
has  the  frightful  dream ;  he  receives,  and  receives  in  a 
good  spirit,  the  warning  interpretation  of  the  Bishop.^ 
His  companions,  knights  and  valets,  make  ready  for  the 
chase ;  they  are  mounted  on  their  horses ;  the  bows  are 
ready;  the  dogs  are  following;  the  dogs  bark;  the 
horns  blow ;  all  is  ready  that  could  stir  up  the  soul  of  the 
hunter.  The  King  is  unwilling  to  stir;  his  companions 
tempt  him,  entreat  him,  jeer  at  him ;  it  is  time  to  set 
out;  he  is  afraid.  He  tells  them  solemnly  that  he  is 
sick  and  sad  a  hundredfold  more  than  they  wot  of.  The 
end  is  come ;  he  will  not  go  to  the  forest.  They  think 
that  he  is  mocking,  and  at  last  constrain  him  to  come. 
The  chase  is  described;  the  King  seems  to  be  alone 
with  one  unnamed  companion.  The  King  calls  on  his 
comrade  to  shoot;  he  is  frightened  as  being  too  near 
the  King.  He  shoots ;  the  devil  guides  the  barbed  arrow 
so  that  it  glances  from  a  bough,  and  pierces  the  King 
near  the  heart.  He  has  just  strength  enough  to  bid  the 
knight  to  flee  for  his  own  life,  and  to  pray  to  God  for 
him  who  has  lost  his  life  by  his  own  folly,  and  who  has 
been  so  great  a  sinner  against  God.  The  knight  rides 
off  in  bitter  grief,  wishing  a  hundred  times  that  he  had 
himself  been  killed  instead  of  the  King. 

In  these  versions,  both  written  in  the  Red  King  s  own 
tongue,  the  details  are  very  remarkable.  They  seem  to 
come  from  a  kind  of  wish,  like  the  feeling  which  strewed 
flowers  on  the  grave  of  Nero,  to  make  the  end  of  the 
oppressor  and  blasphemer  one  degree  less  frightful. 
Other  versions  know  nothing  of  this  conversion  at  the 
last  moment.  In  one  of  them,  the  two,  the  King  and 
Walter,  are  alone ;  the  King  shoots  at  a  stag ;  he  hits 

>  This  is  the  version  of  Benoit  de  Sainte  More.    See  Appendix  SS. 
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the  beast,  but  only  with  a  slight  wound.    The  stag  flies;  oRAr.Tii. 
the  King  follows  him  with  his  eyes,  sheltering  them  with  $^JL- 
his  hand  from  the  sun's  rays.    Walter  Tirel  meanwhile  mentton 

Walter 

aims  at  another  stag,  misses  him,  and  strikes  the  King.  TSxeL 
Rufus  utters  no  word ;  like  Harold,  he  breaks  off  the  shaft 
of  the  arrow ;  he  falls  on  the  ground,  and  dies.  Walter 
comes  up,  finds  him  lifeless,  and  takes  to  flight.^  Or  again, 
the  stag  comes  between  his  two  enemies ;  Walter  shoots ; 
the  King  at  the  same  moment  shifts  his  place ;  Walter's 
arrow  flies  over  the  stag's  back,  and  pierces  the  King.' 
In  another  version  the  arrow,  as  we  have  already  heard, 
glances  from  a  tree;^  in  another  the  King  stumbles  and 
falls  upon  it.^  In  later  but  not  less  graphic  accounts 
the  string  of  the  King's  bow  breaks ;  the  stag  stands 
still  in  amazement ;  the  King  calls  to  Walter,  ''  Shoot, 
you  devil,"  "Shoot,  in  the  devil's  name ;  shoot,  or  it  will 
be  the  worse  for  you."  Walter  shoots ;  his  arrow,  per- 
haps by  a  straight  course,  perhaps  by  glancing  against  a 
tree,  strikes  the  King  to  the  heart.* 

In  all  these  versions  the  arrow  comes  from  the  bow  of 
a  known  companion,  and  in  all  but  one  that  companion  is 
said  to  be  Walter  Tirel.  In  another  form  of  the  story  the 
general  outline  is  the  same,  but  the  persons  are  different 
The  vision  which  in  the  other  version  is  seen  at  Gloucester  DimsUble 
is  moved  to  Dunstable,  and  is  seen  there  by  the  prior  of 
that  house.     The  change  of  place  is  unlucky,  as  the 

^  So  William  of  Malmesbury.    See  Appendix  SS. 

'  So  Orderic.     See  Appendix  SS. 

'  As  in  Benolt's  account.  So  Matthew  Paris  in  the  Hlstoria  Anglomm. 
See  Appendix  SS.    This  seems  to  have  become  the  most  popular  Tersion. 

*  This  is  one  of  two  accounts  which  reached  Eadmer.  Hist  Nov.  54. 
"  Quie  sagitta,  utrum,  sicut  quidam  aiunt,  jacta  ipsum  percusserit,  an, 
quod  plures  affirmant,  ilium  pedibus  offendentem  superque  mentem 
Occident,  disquirere  otiosum  putamus." 

'  This  tale,  some  of  the  details  of  which  have  become  popular,  is  pre- 
served by  Matthew  Paris,  and  in  a  fuller  form  by  Knighton.  See  Ap- 
pendix SS. 
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CHAP.  VII.  priory  of  Dunstable  was  not  yet  founded.^     The  Prince 
w^tti^new"  ^^  ^®  throne,  and  the  fair  woman  complaining  of  the 
detaiig.       deeds  of  William  Bufns,  are  seen,  with  some  differences  of 
detail,  but  quite  a  new  element  is  brought  in.    A  man  all 
black  and  hairy  offers  five  arrows  to  the  Prince  on  the 
throne,  who  gives  them  back  again  to  him,  saying  that 
on  the  morrow  the  wrongs  of  the  suppliant  woman  shall 
be  avenged  by  one  of  them.     The  Prior  has  the  vision 
explained  to  him  much  as  in  the  other  versions  of  the 
story,  but  with  the  addition  that,  unless  the  King  re- 
pented, the  woman — the  Church — would  be  avenged  by 
The  prior    one  of  the  arrows  on  the  morrow.     The  Prior  starts 
•table        firom  his  sleep,  and  midnight  as  it  was,  he  sets  out  at 
kS'        ^^^®  ^^  *  journey  to  the  New  Forest,  as  swift  and  head- 
long as  the  Eing*s  own  ride  to  Southampton  the  year 
before.     He  reaches  the  place  at  one  in  the  afternoon, 
and  finds  the  King  going  forth  to  hunt.     As  soon  as 
William  sees  him,  he  says  that  he  knows  why  he  is 
come,  and  orders  forty  marks  to  be  given  to  him.     For, 
it  is   added,  the  King,  who  destroyed  other  churches 
throughout  all  England,  had  a  love  for  the  church  of 
Dunstable  and  its  prior,  and  had  even  built  the  minster 
there  at  his  own  cost.     The  Prior  says  that  he  has  come 
on  much  greater  and  weightier  matters;  he  takes  the 
King  aside ;  he  tells  him  his  dream,  and  warns  him  on 
no  account  to  go  into  the  forest,  but  at  once  to  begin  to 
repent  and  amend  his  ways.     The   Prior   has   hardly 
ended  his  discourse  when  a  man,  like  the  man  whom  he 
had  seen  in  his  dream,  comes  and  offers  the  King  five 
The  King   aiTows,  like  the  arrows  of  the  dream.     The  King  gives 
Ralph  of    them — not  to  Walter  Tirel,  who  is  not  mentioned,  but  to 
Balph  of  Aix,  to  take  with  him  into  the  forest.     The 
Prior  meanwhile  prays  him  not  to  go,  but  in  vain.     He 
goes  into  the  wood,  and  is  presently  shot  with  one  of 

'  This  is  from  Giraldos  Cambrensis.    See  Appendix  SS. 
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those  arrows  by  the  hand  of  Ralph.    No  details  are  GHAP.vn. 
given,  nor  is  it  implied  whether  the  King  s  death  was  an 
act  of  murder  or  of  chance-medley. 

These  varying  tales,  whose  very  variety  shows  the  imprMrfon 
impression  which  the  event  made  upon  men's  minds,  may  the ^mhj 
make  us  glad  to  come  back  to  the  safe  statement  of  the  ^\?^jj? 
Chronicler,  that  the  Bed  King  was  shot  from  his  own 
men.  The  place  and  circumstances  of  the  death  of 
Bufus  were  sudi  as  could  not  fiedl  to  stamp  themselves 
upon  men's  minds.  We  see  the  proud  and  godless  King, 
in  the  height  of  his  pride  and  godlessness,  with  his  heart 
puffed  up  with  wilder  plans  and  more  swelling  boasts 
than  any  of  his  plans  and  boasts  in  former  years.  He 
goes  forth,  in  defiance  of  all  warning— for  some  kernel 
of  truth  there  must  surely  be  in  so  many  tales  of 
warning — to  take  his  pleasure  in  the  place  which  men 
had  already  learned  to  look  on  as  fatal  to  his  house,  the 
place  where  his  brother  had  died  by  a  mysterious  death, 
where  his  nephew  had  died  only  a  few  weeks  before  his 
own  end.  He  goes  forth,  after  striving  first  to  quiet 
his  restless  soul  with  business,  and  then  to  quench  all 
thoughts  and  all  warnings  in  the  wine-cup.  In  the 
midst  of  his  sport,  he  falls,  by  what  hand  no  man  knows 
for  certain.  One  writer  rejoices  to  tell  us  how  the 
oppressor  of  the  Church  died  on  the  site  of  one  of  the 
churches  which  had  been  uprooted  to  make  way  for  his 
pleasures.^  Others  rejoice  to  tell  how  tixe  King  whose 
life  and  reign  had  been  that  of  a  wild  beast,  perished 

'  This  is  the  line  taken  by  FloreDce.  It  is  at  this  point  that  he 
brings  in  his  account  of  the  making  of  the  New  Forest  (see  N.  C.  vol. 
iv.  p.  841),  and  of  the  deaths  of  the  two  Richards  in  it.  He  then 
adds ;  "  In  loco  quo  rex  occubuit  priscis  temporibus  eocleeia  fuerat  con- 
structa,  sed  patris  soi  tempore,  ut  prsediximaSy  erat  diruta.'*  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  naturally  mak&i  the  most  of  this,  and  with  fine  effect ;  iv.  9, 
680,  682. 
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oHAF.  vn.  like  a  beast  among  the  beasts.^    And  the  impression  was 
It!  abiding  not  only  at  the  time ;  it  has  been  abiding.    The  death  of 

niflOlOTT* 

William  Rufus  is  one  of  those  events  in  English  history 

which  are  familiar  to  every  memory  and  come  readily  to 

every  mouth.     His  death  lives  in  the  thoughts  of  not  a 

few  who  have  no  clear  knowledge  of  his  life.    The  arrow 

in  the  New  Forest  is  well  known  to  many  who  know 

nothing  of  the  real  position  of  the  Red  King's  reign  in 

English  history.      The  name  of  Walter  Tirel  springs 

readily  to  the  lips  of  many  on  whose  ears  the  names  of 

Randolf  Flambard  and  Robert  of  BellSme,  of  Helias  of 

Maine  and  Malcolm  of  Scotland,    nay  the   name    of 

Local         Anselm  himself,  would  fall  like  unwonted  sounds.     No 

^°*'  keener  local  remembrance  can  be  found  than  that  which 

binds  together  the  name  of  Rufus  and  the  name  of  the 

New  Forest.     At  the  scenes  of  the  great  events  of  his 

reign,  at  Rochester  and  Bamburgh  and  Le  Mans,  local 

memory  has  passed  away,  and  the  presence  of  the  Red 

King  h^  to  be  called  up  by  book-learning  only.    In  a 

word,  in  popular  remembrance  William  Rufus  lives,  not 

Impressive  in  his  life  but  in  his  death.     Nor  is  this  wonderful.     In 

of  the         ^®  widest  survey  of  his  reign,  we  can  only  say  that  his 

R*^^^     death  was  the  fitting  ending  of  his  life ;  in  a  life  full  of 

striking  incident,  it  is  not  amazing  that  the  last  and 

*  Orderic  (782  D)  says  that  they  brought  his  body,  "  veluti  ferocem 
aprum  venabulis  confossum.*'  We  get  the  same  idea  a  little  improved  in 
William  of  Newburgh  (i.  2),  who  says,  "  Quippe  in  venatione  tagitta 
proprii  milUis  homo  ferocissimus  pro  fera  confossus  interiit."  (The 
words  in  Italics  most  be  a  translation  of  the  Chronicle.)  The  full 
developement  comes  in  Thomas  Wykes  (Ann.  Mon.  iv.  13),  who  must 
surely  have  had  William  of  Newbuigh  before  him.  He,  like  Ginddus 
and  others  (see  above,  p.  322),  looked  on  Rufus  as  the  maker  of  the  New 
Forest,  if  not  as  the  inventor  of  forests  in  general.  "  Rex  Willelmus 
Angliffi,  dictus  Rufus,  qui  pro  eo  quod  acdpitrum  et  canum  ludicris  quasi 
86  totum  dederat,  totum  fere  regnum  Anglis  in  multorum  pemiciem  et 
omnium  regnicolarum  dispendium  primus  afforestavit,  propellentibus  eum 
ad  interitum  peccatis  suis,  a  quodam  milite  suo  Waltero  Tyrol,  in  Nova 
Foresta,  tanquam  pro  fen,  confossus  sagitta  quadam,  vulneratus  interiit." 
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most  striking  incident  of  all  should  be  the  best  remem-  oBAP.ra. 
bered.     Of  all  the  endings  of  kings  in  our  long  history,  Rufus  and 
the  two  most  impressive  are  surely  the  two  that  are  most  p^S!t^ 
opposite.     There  is  the  death  of  the  king  who  fell  sud- 
denly in  the  height  of  his  power,  by  an  unknown  hand  in 
the  thickest  depths  of  the  forest;  and  there  is  the  death 
of  the  king  who,  fallen  from  his  power,  was  brought 
forth  to  die  by  the  stroke  of  the  headsman,  before  the 
windows  of  his  own  palace,  in  the  sight  of  his  people  and 
of  the  sun.    The  striking  nature  of  the  tale  is  worthy 
of  its  long  remembrance;  but  one  could  almost  wish 
that  the  name  of  the  supposed  actor  in  the  death  of 
Rufus  had  never  attached  itself  to  the  story.    The  dark  The  wordi 
words  of  the  Chronicle  are  in  truth  more  impressive  chronide. 
than  the  tale,  true  or  £Eklse,  of  Walter  Tirel.    Rufus  was 
shot  in  his  hunting  &om  his  x>wn  men.    That  is  enough ; 
his  day  was  over.    A  life  was  ended,  stained  with  deeds  End  and 
which,  in  our  history  at  least,  stand  out  without  fellow  of  Bafiii. 
before  or  after,  but  a  life  in  which  we  may  here  and  there 
see  signs  of  great  powers  wasted,  even  of  momentary 
feelings  which  might  have  been  trained  into  something 
nobler.    As  it  is,  the  career  of  William  the  Red  is  one  of 
which  the  kindest  words  that  we  can  say  are  that  he 
always  kept  his  word  when  it  was  plighted  in  a  certain 
form,  and  that  he  was  less  cruel  in  his  own  person  than 
many  men  of  his  time,  than  some  better  men  than  himself. 
But,  however  we  judge  of  the  man,  there  is  but  one  Jadsement 
judgement  to  be  passed  on  the  reign.    The  arrow,  by  j^^  of 
whomsoever  shot,  set  England  free  from  oppression  such  ^"^^ 
as  she  never  felt  before  or  after  at  the  hand   of   a 
single  man. 

One  tale  of  the  death  of  Rufus,  it  will  be  remembered,  Alleged 
charitably  describes  him  as  seeking  at  the  last  for  the  tenoe^' 
mercy  of  the  God  whom  he  had  so  often  defied.    Others  Rwftw- 

VOL.  n.  z 
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The  other 
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prevailB. 


Aooounti 
ofWil. 
]iam*8 
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paint  him  as  stubborn  to  the  end,  and  put  the  name  of 
the  fiend  in  his  mouth  as  his  last  words.  The  latter 
version  is  the  one  whidi  left  its  abiding  remembrance ; 
it  is  the  one  which  all  men  accepted  at  the  time  as  the 
true  picture  of  the  oppressor  whose  yoke  was  broken  at 
that  memorable  Lammas-tide.  But  the  versions  which 
try  to  assert  a  repentance  for  William  Bufus  at  the  last 
moment  try  also  to  claim  for  him  a  solemn  and  honour- 
able burial  amid  the  tears  of  mourning  friends.  One 
story  goes  so  far  as  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  assembly 
the  late  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  Walkelin  of  Winchester, 
whose  body  was  already  resting  in  the  Old  Minster, 
while  the  revenues  of  his  see  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
King.  This  version  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  scene 
which  followed  the  Kings  death.^  A  company  of  barons 
gather  round  the  corpse.  There  were  the  sons  of  Eichard 
of  Bienfaite,  pointedly  distinguished,  the  one  as  Earl,  the 
other  only  as  Lord?  There  were  Gilbert  of  Laigle  and 
Robert  Fitz-hamon,  names  &miliar  to  us,  and  William 
of  Montfichet,  a  name  afterwards  well  known,  but 
which  is  not  enrolled  in  Domesday.  These  lords  weep 
and  rend  their  hair ;  they  beat  themselves  and  wish  they 
were  dead;  they  could  never  have  such  another  lord. 
Gilbert  of  Laigle  at  last  bids  them  turn  from  vainly 
lamenting  the  lord  who  could  not  come  back  to  them  to 
paying  the  last  honours  to  what  was  left  of  him.  The 
huntsmen  make  a  bier;  they  strew  it  with  flowers  and 
fern ;  they  lay  it  on  two  palfreys ;  they  place  the  corpse 
on  the  bier  and  cover  it  with  the  new  mantles  of  Robert 
Fitz-hamon  and  William  of  Montfichet.  Then  they  bear 
him  to  the  minster  of  Saint  Swithhun,  where  bishops, 

'  Thia  Ib  GeoflBrey  Graimar*8  story  (i.  55).    See  Appendix  TT. 

'  "Li  filz  Ricard  erent  cil  dui, 
Quens  Gilebert  e  dan  Rogers 
Cil  fiirent  preiad  chevaler.** 
But  Roger  ought  to  be  Richard. 
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abbots,  clerks,  and  monks,  a  goodly  company,  are  come  chap.  vu. 
together.  Bishop  Walkelin,  strange  to  say,  watches  by 
the  body  of  the  King  till  the  morning.  Then  it  is 
buried  with  such  worship,  such  saying  of  masses,  as  no 
man  had  ever  heard  before,  such  as  no  man  would 
hear  again  till  the  day  of  doom. 

Such  is  the  tale  of  those  who  would  soften  down  the  The 
story;  but  the  version  which  bears  on  it  the  stamp  of 2^!^® 
truth  gives  us  quite  another  picture.  The  King,  for- 
saken by  his  nobles  and  companions,  lay  dead  in  the 
forest,  as  little  cared  for  as  his  father  had  been  when  he 
lay  dead  in  his  chamber  at  Saint  Gervase.  Those  who 
had  been  his  comrades  in  sport  hastened  hither  and 
thither  to  their  own  homes,  to  guard  them  against 
troubles  that  might  arise,  now  that  the  land  had  no 
longer  a  ruler.  Only  a  few  churls  of  the  neighbourhood, 
men  of  the  race  at  whom  Rufus  had  sneered  for  heeding 
omens  and  warnings,  were,  now  that  omens  and  warn- 
ings had  proved  too  true,  ready  to  do  the  last  corporal 
work  of  mercy  to  the  oppressor.  They  laid  the  bleeding 
body  on  a  rustic  wain ;  they  covered  it  as  they  could, 
with  coarse  cloths,  and  then  took  it,  dripping  blood  as  it 
went,  to  the  gates  of  Winchester.  He  who  had  so  dearly 
loved  the  sports  of  the  woods  was  himself  borne  from 
the  woods  to  the  city,  like  a  savage  boar  pierced  through 
by  the  hunting-spear.^  And  now  took  place  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  scenes  that  our  history  records.^  That  Popular 
history  records  not  a  few  cases  of  popular  canonization ;  S^^g^^^^*" 
neither  pope  nor  king  could  hinder  Earl  Waltheof  and  Earl 
Simon  from  working  signs  and  wonders  on  behalf  of  the 

*  This  ie  from  Orderic,  whose  story  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
William  of  Malmeabury.     See  Appendix  TT. 

''  This  is  all  brought  out  most  plainly  by  Orderic ;  but  the  less  distinct 
words  of  William  of  Malmesbury  and  others  in  no  sort  contradict  Orderic, 
and  in  truth  look  the  same  way. 

Z    2 
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folk  for  whom  they  had  died.^  But  nowhere  else  do  we 
read  of  a  popular  excommunication.  William  Rufus,  as 
I  have  more  than  once  remarked,  had  never  been  openly 
cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the  Church.  He  had 
died  indeed  unshriven  and  unabsolved,  but  so  had  many 
a  better  man  in  the  endless  struggles  of  those  rough 
days.  There  was  no  formal  ground  for  refusing  to  his 
corpse  or  to  his  soul  the  rites,  the  prayers,  the  offerings, 
which  were  the  portion  of  the  meanest  of  the  faithful. 
But  a  common  thought  came  on  the  minds  of  all  men  that 
for  William  Rufus  those  charitable  rites  could  be  of  none 
avail.  His  foul  life,  his  awful  death,  was  taken  as  a  sign 
that  he  was  smitten  by  a  higher  judgement  than  that  of 
Popes  and  Councils.  A  crowd  of  all  orders,  ranks,  and 
sexes,  brought  together  by  wonder  or  pity — ^we  will  not 
deem  that  they  came  in  scorn  or  triumph — met  the  humble 
Mineral  procession,  and  followed  the  royal  corpse  to  the 
Old  Minster.  The  dead  man  had  been  a  king ;  the  conse- 
crating oil  had  been  poured  on  his  head ;  his  body  was 
therefore  allowed  to  pass  within  the  hallowed  walls,  and 
was  laid  with  all  speed  in  a  grave  beneath  the  central 
tower.  But  in  those  rites,  at  once  sad  and  cheerful,  which 
accompany  the  burial  of  the  lowliest  of  baptized  men, 
the  lord  of  England  and  Normandy  had  no  share.  No 
bell  was  rung;  no  mass  was  said;  no  offerings  were 
made  for  the  soul  which  was  deemed  to  have  passed 
beyond  the  reach  even  of  eternal  mercy.  No  man  took 
from  the  hoard  which  Rufus  had  filled  by  wrong  to  win  the 
prayers  of  the  poor  for  him  by  almsgiving.  Men  deemed 
that  for  him  prayer  was  too  late ;  no  scattering  abroad 
of  the  treasure  by  the  hands  of  others  could  atone  for 
the  wrong  by  which  the  treasure  had  first  been  brought 
together.  Many  looked  on;  but  few  mourned.  None 
wept  for  him  but  the  mercenaries  who  received  his  pay, 

^  See  N.  C.  vol.  iy.  p.  599. 
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and  the  baser  partners  of  his  foul  vices.    They  would  chap.  vn. 
gladly  have  torn  his  slayer  in  pieces,  but  he  was  already 
fax  away  out  of  their  reach.    Thus  unwept^  unprayed 
for,  ^  byeword,  an  astonishment,  and  a  hissing,  the  Red 
King  lay  beneath    the   pavement  of   the   minster    of 
St.  Swithhun.    A  few  years  later  the  tower  under  which  Fall  of  the 
he  lay  crumbled  and  felL    Men  said  that  it  feU  because  xtot!^' 
so  foul  a  corpse  lay  beneath  it.^ 

But  as  portents  had  gone  before  the  fSeJl  of  the  Bed  King,  Portentt  at 
so  portents  did  not  wait  for  the  crumbling  of  Walkelin's  J^jJ^" 
tower  to  startle  men  in  strange  ways  with  the  news 
that  he  had  fieJlen.    That  news,  so  say  the  legends  of  the 
time,  was  known  in  strange  ways  in  &x-oS  places,  long 
before  the  tidings  could  have  been  brought  by  the  utmost 
speed  of  man ;  sooner,  it  would  seem,  than  the  moment 
when  the  arrow  hit  its  designed  or  unwitting  mark. 
Already  on  the  last  day  of  July,  the  holy  abbot  Hugh  Dnam  of 
of  Clugny  was  able  to  tell  Anselm  that  he  had  seen  in  n^gi^  of 
a  dream  the  King  of  the  English  brought  before  the  Clugny. 
throne  of  God,  accused,  judged,  and  condemned  to  eternal  noo. 
damnation.^     The  next  day,  the  night  of  the  kalends  of  Vision  of 
August,  a  bright  youth  stood  before  Anselm*s  door-keeper  doorkeeper, 
at  Lyons,  as  he  strove  to  sleep,  and  asked  if  he  wished  -^'^■^  »• 
to  hear  the  news.     The  news  was  that  the  strife  between 
King  William  and  Archbishop  Anselm  was  over.®    The  News 
next  day,  the  day  of  the  King's  death,  one  of  the  Arch-  An^i's 
bishop's  clerks  was  at  the  matin  service,  singing  with  his  ^^'. 

*  See  Appendix  TT. 

'  Eadmer,  Vit  Ans.  ii.  6.  55.  ^'Intulit  idem  venembiliB  abbas  sub  tes- 
timonio  veritatis  proxime  prseteiita  noote  emudem  regem  ante  thronum  Dei 
accusatum,  judicatnm,  sententiamqne  damnationis  in  earn  promulgatam.** 

'  lb.  56.  "Juvenis  omatu  ao  vultu  non  vilis**  speaks  to  the  clerk, 
"qui  prope  ostiam  camene  jaoebat,  et  neodmu  dormiens,  oculoe  tamen 
ad  Bonmum  dausos  tenebat."  The  message  runs  thus ;  **  Pro  oerto  noveris 
quia  totum  dissidium  quod  est  inter  archiepiscopum  Anselmum  et  Wil- 
leluium  regem  determinatum  est  atque  sedatum." 
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OHAP.  vn.  eyes  shut.     He  felt  a  small  paper  put  into  his  hand  and 

a  voice  bade  him  read.    He  looked  up ;  the  bearer  of  the 

paper  was  gone ;  but  he  read  the  words,  "  King  William 

is  dead." '     Within  our  own  island  the  news  was  said  to 

Vidon  of    have  been  spread  abroad  in  yet  stranger  ways.    At  the 

wnSLn  of  same  hour  when  King  William  went  forth  to  hunt  in  the 

Mortain.     New  Forest,  his  cousin  Count  William  of  Mortain  went 

August  a. 

forth  for  his  sport  also  in  some  of  his  hunting-grounds  in 
Cornwall.  He  too  found  himself  by  chance  alone,  apart 
from  any  of  his  comrades.  No  archer  from  Poix  crossed 
his  path,  but  a  sight  far  more  fearful.  A  huge  goat, 
shaggy  and  black,  met  him,  bearing  on  his  back  a  king 
— how  was  his  kingship  marked  ? — black  and  naked,  and 
wounded  in  the  midst  of  his  breast.  The  Count  adjured 
the  beast  in  the  holiest  name  to  say  what  all  this  meant.^ 
The  power  of  speech  was  not  lacking  to  the  monster.  "  I 
bear,"  he  answered, "  your  king,  rather  your  tyrant,  Wil- 
liam the  Red,  to  his  doom.  For  I  am  the  evil  spirit,  I  am 
the  avenger  of  the  wickedness  with  which  he  raged  against 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  I  brought  about  his  death, 
at  the  bidding  of  the  blessed  Alban,  protomartyr  of  Eng- 
land, who  made  his  moan  to  the  Lord,  because  this  man 
sinned  beyond  measure  in  the  island  which  he  had  been 
the  first  to  hallow."^     From  what  mint  this  wild  tale 

^  Eadmer,  Vit.  Ana.  ii.  6.  56.  **  Sequenti  autem  nocte  inter  matutinas 
uniig  noetrum  clausis  oculis  stabat  et  psallebat.  Et  ecce  illi  quidam  cliar- 
tulam  admodum  parvam  legendam  exbibuit.  Aspexit,  et  in  ea,  obiit  rex 
WillehnuB,  scriptum  invenit.  Confestim  aperuit  ocuIob,  et  nullum  vidit 
prseter  bocios.'*  None  of  tbose  stories  are  found  in  tbe  Historia  Novorum, 
but  they  are  copied  by  Roger  of  Wendover,  ii.  159. 

^  Matthew  Paris,  Hist.  Angl.  i.  71.  "  Eadem  bora  comes  Comubiae  in 
silva  ab  ilia  qua  hoc  acciderat  per  duas  dietas  distante,  dum  venatum  iret, 
et  solus  casu  a  suis  derelinqueretur  sodalibus,  obvium  babuit  unum  magnum 
pilosum  et  nigrum  bircum  ferentem  unum  regem  nigrum  et  nudum,  per 
medium  pectoris  sauciatum.** 

'  lb.  "Et  adjuratus  hircus  per  Deum  trinum  et  unum,  quid  hoc  esKet, 
respondit,  Fero  ad  judicium  suum  regem  vestrum,  imo  tyrannum,  Wil- 
lelmum  Rufum.    MalignuB  enim  spiritus  sum,  et  ultor  malitiae  sued,  qua 
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comes  it  is  needless  to  add.  The  house  of  Saint  Alban  ohap.  vn. 
was  only  one  of  thirteen  abbeys  which  the  King  had 
kept  vacant  to  receive  their  revenues.^  But  the  other 
twelve  were  less  rich  in  that  special  growth  both  of 
legend  and  of  genuine  history  which  adorns  the  house 
of  the  protomartyr. 

§  2.    The  First  Days  of  Henry, 
Atigust  2 — November  ii,  iioo. 

The  throne  was  again  vacant;  and  now  came  the  Vacancy 
question  which    Englishmen  knew  so  well  whenever  ^^J^*^ 
the  throne  was  vacant,  Whom  should  they  choose  to 
fill  it?     There   was  indeed   an  instrument  in  being,  ciaimi  of 
dated  nine  years  before,  by  which  it  had  been  agreed  ^*^ty 
that,  if  either  Robert  or  William  died  without  lawful  ^^  ^091. 
issue,  the  survivor  should  succeed  to  the  dominions  of 
his  brother.^    But  Englishmen  had  never  allowed  their  Sach  claims 
most  precious  birthright  to  be  thus  lightly  signed  away  r^arded. 
beforehand.    And  many  men  of  Norman  birth  must  by 
this  time  have  put  on  the  feelings  of  Englishmen  on  this 
point  as  on  many  others.    With  the  great  mass  of  both 
races  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the 
right  man  to  place  upon  the  vacant  throne.     By  this  choice 
time,  we  may  be  sure,  all  thought  had  passed  away  of  ^^^^J® 
choosing  outside  the  line  of  the  Conqueror ;  and  if  such  9f  '^® 

Conqueror. 

de88Bvit  in  eccleaiam  Christi;  et  hanc  necem  suam  procuravi,  imperante 
prothomartire  Anglitp  beato  Albano,  qui  conquestas  est  Domino  quod  in 
insulam  BritannisB,  cujus  ipse  fiiit  primus  saoratorj  supra  modum  gras- 
saretur.  Comes  igitur  heec  statim  sodis  enarravit.*'  Wonders,  though 
not  quite  so  wonderful  as  this,  reached  Devonshire  as  weU  as  Cornwall. 
Walter  Map  (223)  tells  us,  **  Eadem  die  Petro  de  Melvis,  viro  de  partibus 
Exoniae,  persona  quaedam  vilis  et  fceda,  telum  ferens  cruentum,  oundtans 
apparavit  dicens.  Hoc  telum  hodie  regem  vestrum  perfodit." 

'  Chnm.  Petrib.  iioo.  "Swa  ]net  )mbs  daeges  t>e  he  gefeoll  he  heafde 
on  his  agenre  hand  ]net  arcebisooprice  on  Cantwarbyrig,  and  ysdi  bisoeoprice 
on  Winceastre,  and  )Met  on  Searbyrig,  and  zi.  abbotrices,  ealle  to  gafle 
gesette."    This  is  copied  by  varioos  writers.  '  See  vol.  L  p.  279. 
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oHAP.vn.  a  thought  had  come  into  the  head  of  any  man,  there 
was  no  candidate  who  could  have  been  brought  forward. 
No  thought  The  6lder  Eadgar  was  far  away  on  his  crusade,  and  no 
^^^^L^'     one  was  likely  to  think  of  sending  to  Scotland  to  oflFer 
the  crown  to  his  nephew.    His  nieces  were  near  at  hand ; 
but  the  thought  of  a  female  ruler  did  not  come  into  men's 
minds  till  the  next  generation.     Within  the  house  of 
Choice       the  Conqueror  there  were  two  claimants.    Robert  had 
Botot'and  whatever  right  the  treaty  could  give  him,  a  better  right 
Henry.       undoubtedly  than  any  which  he  could  put  forward  as 
the  eldest  son  of  his  father.    But  a  paper  claim  of  this 
kind  went  for  little  when  the  man  who  asserted  it  was 
far  away,  and  when,  had  he  been  at  hand,  everything 
except  the  letter  of  the  treaty  was  against  him.     It  went 
for  naught  when  there,  on  the  very  spot,  was  the  man 
Claims  of    whom  every  sign  marked  out  for  kingship.   There  among 
oidyTon  of  them  was  the  only  man-sunless  indeed  they  had  gone  to 
a  king.       Norway  to  seek  for  the  younger  Harold— who  was  the  son 
of  a  crowned  King  of  the  English.     There  was  the  one 
man  of  the  reigning  house  who,  bom  on  English  soil  of 
the  Norman  stock,  could  be  looked  on  as  a  countryman 
His  by  Normans  and  English  alike.     There  was  the  man 

meiSs*^  who,  while  his  brothers  had,  in  different  ways,  so  deeply 
misgoverned  on  their  several  sides  of  the  sea,  had  shown, 
by  his  wise  rule  of  a  small  dominion,  how  far  better 
suited  he  was  than  either  of  them  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  rule  of  a  mighty  kingdom.  The  Count  of  the 
Cotentin,  Henry  the  -^theling,  Henry  the  Clerk,  was 
the  man  whose  name  spoke  alike  to  English  and  to  Nor- 
man hearts.  To  the  Normans  he  was  the  son  of  their 
conquering  Duke,  the  descendant  of  the  dukes  that  had 
been  before  him,  the  man  who  had  made  one  spot  of 
Norman  ground  prosperous  while  anarchy  tore  the  rest 
in  pieces.  To  the  English  he  was  their  own  iEtheling, 
the  one  son  of  their  king,  their  countryman,  as  they 
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fondly  deemed,  speaking  the  tongae  of  ^fired,  sent  to  chap.ttx. 
renew  the  law  of  Eadward.    With  such  a  candidate  at 
their  doors,  the  bit  of  diplomatic  parchment  was  torn  to 
the  winds.    No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  the  land  could  not 
go  without  a  king.    The  work  was  done  speedily  and  Speedy 
decisively.    The  record  which  tells  how  the  late  king  Heniy. 
died  in  the  midst  of  his  unright,  without  shrift,  without 
atonement,  goes  on  to  say,  '^  On  the  Thursday  was  he 
slain  and  on  the  morrow  was  he  buried ;  and,  after  that 
he  buried  was,  the  Witan  that  nigh  at  hand  were  his 
brother  Henry  to  king  chose."  ^ 

On  the  day  of  the  Bed  King's  fall  Count  Henry  was  stoiy  of 
hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  but  not  in  the  same  imme-  theSy*^ 
diate  part  of  it  as  his  brother.  The  tale  ran  that  the  string  J^^S!"^'* 
of  his  bow  broke,  that  he  went  to  the  house  of  a  churl  to 
get  wherewithal  to  mend  it.    While  the  bowstring  is 
mending,  an  old  woman  of  the  house  asks  one  of  the 
Count's  companions  who  his  master  was.     He  answers 
that  he  is  Henry,  brother  of  the  king  of  the  land.     She 
tells  them  that  she  knows  by  augury  that  the  King's 
brother  shall  soon  be  king  himself,  and  bids  them  re- 
member her  words.^     Henry  turns  again  to  his  sport, 
but,  as  he  draws  near  to  the  wood,  men  meet  him,  one, 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  iioo.  "On  ymne  l^imreBdaeg he  wies ofidagen,  and  ytoB 
on  morgen  bebyrged.  And  8y0]MUi  he  bebyrged  wes,  ])a  witan  ]>e  ])a  neh 
handa  wseron  his  bro'Ser  Heanrig  to  oynge  gecuran.** 

'  This  story,  to  which  we  have  ahready  referred  (see  above,  p.  321),  is  told 
by  Wace,  15194  et  seqq.    The  words  of  the  prophetess  are ; 
"  Amis,  dist-el,  or  sai,  or  sai,  Bemembre  tei  de  90  k'ai  dit, 

Une  novele  te  dirai ;  Ke  dl  iert  Reis  jnsqu*k  petit ; 

Henris  iert  Reis  hastivement,        Se  90  n'est  veir  ke  jo  te  di, 
8e  mis  augures  ne  ment ;  Dire  porras  ke  j'ai  menti." 

Here  again  I  can  only  tell  the  stoiy  as  I  find  it  in  a  writer  whose 
authority  at  this  stage  is  not  first-rate.  It  is  easy  to  say  (see  N.  C.  vol.  y. 
p.  824)  that  it  points  to  a  known  plot  for  the  King's  murder.  It  is 
equally  easy  to  say  that  the  story  is  a  mere  fable  suggested  by  what 
followed.  In  short,  where  there  is  no  real  evidence,  it  is  easy  to  make 
any  guesses  that  we  think  good. 
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oHAP.vii.  two,  three,  then  nine  and  ten,  telling  him  of  the  Kings 

Henry        death.'    In  this  account,  he  goes  in  grief  to  the  place 

to  Win-      where  the  corpse  lay;^  a  more  likely  version  carries  him 

Chester.      straight  to  the  hoard  at  Winchester,  where,  as  lawful 

heir  of  the  kingdom,  he  demands  the  keys  at  the  hands 

of  the  guard.*     The  tale  reminds  us  of  Caesar  and  Me- 

Wiiiiam  of  tellus.*     William   of  Breteuil  withstands  the  demand. 

maintains    He  pleads  the  elder  birth  of  Robert  and  the  homage 

erf  lulbert    ^^^^  ^^^  Henry  and  himself  had  done  to  him.    Robert 

had  waged  wars  far  off  for  the  love  of  God  ;  he  was  now 

on  his  way  to  take  his  crown  and  kingdom  in  peace.^ 

Popular      A  fierce  strife  arose;  a  crowd  swiftly  gathered,  and  it 

Henry.  ^'  ^^^  ®^^^  ®^®^  ^^  which  side  the  feelings  of  the  people 
lay.  Men  pressed  together  from  all  quarters  to  swell  the 
company  of  him  who  in  their  eyes  was  the  lawful  heir 
claiming  his  right.  The  voice  of  England — so  much  of 
England  as  had  heard  the  news — rose  high  against  the 
stranger  who  dared  to  withstand  the  English  iEtheling, 
the  son  of  a  crowned  king  bom  in  the  land.  Thus,  four- 
and-thirty  years  after  the  great  battle.  Englishmen  still 
looked  on  the  son  of  William  Fitz-Osbern,  nay  on  the 

'  Wace,  1.^194  et  seqq.; 
"  Jk  euteit  pr^  del  boiz  venus,  Poiz  noef,  poiz  dis  k  grant  desrei, 

Quant  un  hoem  est  del  boiz  icisuz,  Eli  li  distrent  la  mort  11  rei/' 

Poiz  vindrent  dui,  poiz  vindrent  trei, 

Wace's  way  of  piling  up  numbers  reminds  us  of  his  arithmetic  at  the 
assembly  of  Lillebonne.    See  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  295. 

«  lb. 
''  £t  il  ala  mult  tost  poignant      Dune  crust  11  dols,  dune  crust  li  plors, 

La  ^  il  sout  la  dolor  grant,        E  crust  la  noise  ^  li  dolors." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  78a  C.  **  Henricus  condto  cursu  ad  aroem  Guentoniae,  ubi 
regalis  thesaurus  continebatur,  festinavit,  et  claves  ejus,  ut  geauinus  hseres, 
impei*iali  jussu  ab  excubitoribus  exegit.** 

*  See  the  stoiy  in  Plutarch,  Caesar,  25 ;  Merivale,  ii.  154. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  u.  s.  **  Legaliter,  inquit,  reminisci  fidei  debemus,  quam  Rod- 
berto  duel,  germano  tuo,  promisimus.  Ipse  niminim  primogenitus  est 
GuUlelmi  regis  filius,  et  ego  et  tu,  domine  mi  Henrice,  hominium  illi 
fecimus.  Quapropter  tarn  absenti  quam  prsesenti  fidelitas  a  nobis  ser- 
vanda est  in  omnibus.'*   "  Legaliter  "  is  of  course  to  be  construed  "  loyally." 
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son  of  William  the  Great  bom  to  a  duke  in  Normandy,  chap.  vn. 
as  outlandish  men.     But  the  son  of  William  the  Great, 
bom  to  a  king  in  their  own  land,  they  claimed  as 
their  own  countryman.     Strengthened  by  the  favour  of 
the  people,  the  iEtheling  put  his  hand  on  his  sword's 
hilt ;  he  would  endure  no  vain  excuses  to  keep  him  out 
of  the  inheritance  of  his  father.^    A  stop  seems  to  have 
been  put  to  this  open  strife,  perhaps  by  night,  perhaps 
by  the  coming  of  the  lowly  funeral  pomp  of  the  fallen 
king  on  the  Friday  morning.     The   unhallowed  cere-  Formal 
mony  over,  the  Witan  came  together  in  a  more  regular  foHhe^ 
assembly  for  the  formal  choice  of  a  king.  election. 

The  place  of  their  meeting,  whether  in  the  minster  or 
in  the  king's  palace,  is  not  recorded.^     Wherever  it  was, 
other  voices  were  now  to  be  heard  besides  those  of  the 
Englishmen  of  Winchester  and  the  coasts  thereof.    These 
called  with  one  voice  for  their  own  -^theling ;  but  the  Divirion 
voices  of  the  Norman  lords  were  by  no  means  of  one^ggei^bly; 
accord.     Some  of  the  immediate  companions  of  the  late  English 
king  had  hastened  at  once  on  his  fall  to  pledge  them-  Norman 
selves  to  the  cause  of  Henry.      But  in  the  assembly  "j^^'^" 
which  now  came  together  a  strong  party,  Normans  we  supporters 
may  be  sure  to  a  man,  supported  the  cause  of  Robert. 
There  are  few  assemblies  of  which  we  would  more  gladly 
hear  the  details  than  of  this,  in  which  the  claims  of  two 
candidates   for  the   crown  were   debated,   not  without 

^  Ord.  Vit.  78a  C.  ''Inter  hsec  aspera  lis  oriri  coepit,  et  ex  oroni  parte 
multitude  virorum  illuc  con£uxit,  atque  prsesentis  hseredis  qui  suum  jus 
calumniabatur  virtus  crevit.  Henricus  manum  ad  capulum  vivadter 
misit  et  gladium  exemit,  neo  extraneum  quemlibet  per  firivolam  procrasti- 
nationem  patris  sceptrum  prseoccupare  permisit." 

Not  only  is  all  tltis  graphically  told ;  but  every  word  is  of  political  im- 
portance. Whether  the  exact  words  which  are  put  into  the  mouth  of 
William  of  Breteuil  are  his  or  Orderic's,  they  clearly  set  forth  the  doctrines 
which  were  creeping  in.  Orderic  himself  speaks  for  the  English  people, 
as  the  English  people  doubtless  did  speak. 

^  Orderic  and  William  of  Malmesbury  are  the  fullest  on  the  electioa ;  41 

but  it  is  distinctly  marked  everywhere.     See  Appendix  UU. 
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oHAP.yn.  fierce  strife,  but  at  least  without  bloodshed.     We  are 

^"?'  reminded  of  the  assembly  which,  sixty-five  years  before, 

with  the  peaceably  decided  between  the  claims  of  Harthacnut 

after  the  and    the   first  Harold.^     But   then  the  question  was 

(^\  °  settled  by  a  division  of  the  kingdom ;   now  such  a 

I035*  thought  is  not  breathed.      The  Conqueror  had  made 

^ded  England  a  realm  one  and  indivisible;  it  was  doubtful 

kingdom  to  which  of  his  sons  it  was  to  pass,  but,  to  whichever  it 

now  im- 

poMible.  passed,  it  was  to  pass  whole.  Unluckily,  when  debates 
concerned  the  kingdom  only,  without  touching  any 
ecclesiastical  question,  no  Eadmer  or  William  Fitz- 
Stephen  was  found  to  report  them.  We  know  only  the 
result.  Henry  was  chosen,  and  he  largely  owed  his 
election  to  one  special  Mend.  This  was  his  namesake 
Henry  Henry,  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  younger  son  of  the  old 
o  oBen,      jj^Qggj.  Qf  Beaumont  and  brother  of  the  more  famous 

influence  of       ^ 

Henry       Count  of  Meulan,  soon  to  be  Earl  of  Leicester.    Earl 

£arl  of 

Warwick.  Henry  and  his  wife  Margaret  of  Mortagne  bear  a  good 
character  among  the  writers  of  their  time,  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  designed  for  a  more  peaceful  age  than  that 
in  which  their  lot  was  cast.  Chiefly  by  the  influence  of 
Henry  of  Warwick,  Henry  of  Coutances  and  Domfront 
was  chosen  to  the  English  crown.  The  work  was  almost 
as  speedy  as  the  burial  of  Eadward,  the  election  and  the 
crowning  of  Harold.  Quite  as  speedy  it  could  not  be, 
when  the  Gemot  of  election  was  held  at  Winchester, 
while  the  precedents  of  three  reigns  made  it  seem  matter 
of  necessity  that  the  unction  and  coronation  should  be 
done  at  Westminster.  Before  the  sun  set  on  the  day 
after  the  death  of  Rufus,  England  had  again,  not  indeed 
a  full  king,  but  an  undisputed  king-^lect. 
The  hoard  Against  a  king-elect  the  gates  of  the  hoard  could 
taking-  ^0  longer  be  shut.  Not  five  thousand  pounds  only, 
^^'         but    the    whole    treasure    of  the    kingdom    was    now 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  486. 
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Henry's.    His  first  act  was  to  stop  one  of  the  many  oHAP.vn. 
sources  by  which  the  hoard  was  filled.     One  of  them 
was  found  in    the  revenues  of  the  vacant   bishopric 
of  the  city  in  which  they  were  met.    Henry,  still  only 
chosen  and  not  crowned,  took  on  him  to  do  one  act  of 
royal  authority  which  all  men  would  hail  as  a  sign  that 
the  new  reign  was  not  to  be  as  the  last.    As  the  un-Hegnnti 
crowned  JStheling  Eadgar  had  confirmed  the  election  ^o  oAi^ 
of  Abbot  Brand  by  the  monks  of  Peterborough,^  so  ^^^ 
the  uncrowned  JStheling  Henry  bestowed  the  staff  of  Oiffiod. 
the  see  of  Winchester  on  the  late  king's  Chancellor, 
William  Gifiard,  doubtless  a  kinsman  of  the  aged  Earl 
of  Buckingham.     In  his   appointment  we   may  per- 
haps see  a  wish  on  the  part  of  a  king  who  was  em- 
phatically the  choice  of  the  English  people  to  conciliate 
at  once  the  Norman  nobles  and  the  royal  officials.'    But 
seven  years  were  to  pass  before  the  bishop-elect  ap- 
pointed by  the  king-elect  became  a  full  bishop  by  the 
rite  of  consecration.    And  what  we  should  hardly  have  Conae- 
looked  for  in  a  minister  of  the  Red   King,  some  of  „o^. 
those  years  were  years  of  confessorship  and  exile  en-^*^'"9' 
dured  by  the  new  prelate  on  behalf  of  an  ecclesiastical 
principle.^ 

But  Henry,  iEtheling  and  Count,  was  not  long  to 
remain  a  mere  king-elect.     The  interregnum  ended  on 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  529. 

'  The  speed  with  which  events  happened  is  strongly  marked  by  the 
Chronicler.  As  soon  as  Henry  is  chosen,  **  he  ]«rrihte  ymi  bisooprioe  on 
Winceastre  Willelme  Giffiirde  geaf,  and  si]>))an  to  Limdene  for.'*  The 
appointment  is  also  recorded  by  Florence  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 
William  of  Malmeebury  (Gest.  Pont.  1 10)  says,  when  speaking  of  a  some- 
what later  time,  "Willelmos  faerat  adhuo  recent!  potestate  Henrid 
violenter  ad  Wintoniensem  episoopatum  electos,  neo  electioni  assentiens, 
immo  eligentes  asperis  convitiis  et  minis  inceesens.**  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
(De  Contemptu  Mundi,  315)  speaks  of  him  as  "  vir  nobilisiimus.**  Orderlo 
(783  C)  marks  his  former  office;  **GuiUelmooognomentoGifiudo.quidefiinoti 
regis  cancellarius  fuerat,  Guentan»  urbis  cathedram  oommisit.'* 

*  See  the  references  in  N.  C.  voL  v.  p.  225. 
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OHAP.  yn.  the  fourth  day.  It  was  not  a  time  to  tarry ;  it  was  needful 
^^^^    that  the  land  should  have  a  full   king  at  the  first 
the  corona-  moment  that  the  rite  of  his  hallowing  could  be  gone 
through.   It  was  known  that  Robert  was  on  his  way  back 
from  Apulia,  and  Henry  and  his  counsellors  feared  lest, 
if  the  Duke  should  show  himself  in  England  or  even  in 
Normandy  before  the  crown  was  safe  on  the  new  king's 
brow,  the  Norman  nobles  in  England  might  repent  of  an 
election  in  which  it  is  clear  that  they  had  not  very 
heartily  agreed.^      From  Winchester  therefore  Henry 
went  to  London  with  all  speed,  in  company  with  Count 
Robert  of  Meulan,  who  kept  under  the  new  reign  the 
same  post  of  specially  trusted  counsellor  which  he  had 
Henry       held  during  the  reign  of  Rufus.^     On  the  Sunday  after 
We«^        ^^t  memorable  Thursday,  Count  Henry  was  admitted 
minater.      ^  ^^  kingly  office  in  the  West  Minster.     As  the  Pri- 
iioo.         mate  was  far  away,  the  rite  of  consecration  was  per- 
formed by  the  highest  sufiragan  of  his  province,  Maurice 
Fonnof     Bishop  of  London.^     The  form  of  Henry's  coronation 
oath  seems,  like  the  oaths  of  his  father  and  his  brother,^ 
to  have  had  a  special  reference  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  time.    It  is  the  oath  of  a  reformer,  of  a  king  who 
has  to  bring  back  right  after  a  season  of  wrong.     As  the 
memory  of  Rufus  had  been  branded  in  his  burial  as  the 
memory  of  no  other  king  ever  was,  so  it  was  branded  no 
less  in  the  coronation  rites  of  his  successor.     The  new 

^  Will.  Malms,  y.  393.  "  Hsec  eo  studioedus  celebrabantur,  ne  mentes 
procerum  eleotionis  quasBarentur  pcenitadine,  quod  ferebatur  rumor  Rober- 
timi  Normannis  comitem  ex  Apulia  adventantem  jam  jamque  affore." 

^  Ord.  Vit.  783  B.  ''HenricuB,  oum  Bodberto,  comite  de  Mellento, 
Lundoniam  properavit." 

*  Mauric«  is  mentioned  as  the  oonsecrator  by  Orderic,  783  B,  and  by 
the  Chronicler.  Orderic  is  wrong  when  he  gives  as  a  reason  not 
only  that  Anselm  was  absent,  but  that  Thomas  of  York  was  dead.  But 
he  was  hard  to  get  at,  and  as  he  died  three  months  later,  he  may  very 
likely  have  been  sick.  On  the  alleged  consecration  by  Thomas,  see 
Appendix  UU. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  16,  and  N.  C.  vol.  ill.  p.  561. 
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king  swore,  as  usual,  to  hold  the  best  law  that  on  any  chap.  vn. 
king's  day  before  him  stood;  but  he  swore  fhrther  to^J^J^ 
God  and  to  all  folk  to  put  aside  the  unright  that  in  his  theerik 
brother's  time  was.^     These  weighty  promises    made,  brother't 
Bishop  Maurice  of  London  hallowed  Henry  to  king,  and,  '**^ 
according  to  the  great  law  of  his  father,  all  men  in  this 
land  bowed  to  him  and  sware  oaths  and  became  his 
men.^    The  work  was  now  done ;  the  diplomatic  meshes 
of  nine  years  before  had  been  broken  asunder  by  the 
strong  will  of  the  English  peopla     England  had  again  a 
king  bom  on  her  own  soil,  a  king  of  her  own  rearing, 
her  own  choosing,  King  of  the  English  in  a  truer  sense 
than  those  who  went  either  before  him  or  after  him  for 
some  generations.    Great  was  the  gladness  as  the  news  joy  at 
spread  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  ^^^^^JJ^J^ 
The  long  hopes  of  the  English,  the  dark  sayings  of 
the  Britons,  were  fulfilled  in  the  coming  of  the  king 
sworn  before  all  things  to  undo  the  wrongs  of  the  evil 
time.     The  good  state  was  brought  back;   the  golden 
age  had  come  again;   the  days  of  unlaw  had  passed 
away ;  the  Lion  of  Justice  reigned.^ 

'  Chron.  Potrib.  iioo.  "On  yui  SannancUege  ^senefter  toforan  ]>am 
weofode  on  WestmynBtre  Gode  and  eallan  folce  beh^t  ealle  ]>a  unriht  to 
alqggenne  ))e  on  his  brother  timan  wseran,  and  )»  betgtan  lage  to  healdene 
^  on  seniges  cynges  dsge  toforan  him  Btodan."  So  more  briefly  Henry 
of  Huntingdon ;  "  Sacratue  est  ibi  a  Mauricio  Londoniensi  episcopo,  meliora- 
tione  legum  et  consuetudinum  optabili  repromissa.**  This  is  the  promise, 
the  charter  published  the  same  day  was  its  first  fulfihnent.  These  special 
provisions  must  have  been  an  addition  to  the  ordinary  coronation  oath, 
which  was  taken  by  Henry  in  the  form  prescribed  in  the  oflloe  of  ^thelred. 
Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  95. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  "  And  hine  sy'S^San  eefber  pam  se  bisoop  of  Lundene 
Mauricius  to  cynge  gehalgode,  and  him  ealle  on  }»eosan  lande  to  abugan, 
and  a9as  sworan,  and  his  men  wurdon.*' 

*  William  of  Malmesbury  (v.  393)  is  emphatic  on  the  popular  joy ; 
*'  Letus  ergo  dies  visus  est  revirescere  populis,  cum,  post  tot  anxietatum 
nubila,  serenarum  promissionum  infulgebant  lumina.**  He  adds  that 
Henry  was  crowned  **  certatim  plausu  pldfeio  concrepante.'*  The  adjective 
is  important.    Orderic  (783  C,  D)  takes  the  opportunity  for  an  elaborate 
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cHAP.vn.      Before  the  Sunday  of  his  consecration  had  passed, 
^®J?**      King  Henry  had  put  the  solemn  promises  which  he  had 
duurto*.      made  before  the  altar  into  the  shape  of  a  legal  docu- 
ment.    That  very  day   he    set  forth  in  writing  that 
famous  charter  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  the 
itB  pro-      yet  more  famous  charter  of  John.^    I  have  commented 
on  its  main  provisions  elsewhere,  and  I  have  tried  to 
show  how  it  at  once  establishes  the  new  doctrines  as  to 
the  tenure  of  land,  and  promises  to  reform  the  abuses  to 
which  they  had  already  led.^    I  will  now  go  through 
its  main  proviflions  in  order.     First,  Henry,  King  of  the 
English,  does  his  faithful  people  to  wit  that  he  has  been 
crowned  king  by  the  common  counsel  of  the  barons  of 
the  whole  realm  of  England.^    He  had  found  the  realm 
TheChurch  ground  down  with  unrighteous  exactions.     For  the  fear 
'  of  God  and  for  the  love  which  he  has  to  his  people,  he 
first  of  all  makes  the  Church  of  God  free.    He  will  not 
sell  the  Church  nor  put  her  to  farm.'*     When  an  arch- 
panegyric  on  Heniy  and  his  reign.     He  had  already  (782  D),  before 
William  is  buried,  said,  "  Hoc  antea  dudam  fuit  a  Britonibus  prophetatum, 
et  hunc  Angli  optaverunt  habere  dominom,  quern  nobiliier  in  solio  regni 
noverant  genitum."    The  prophecy  is  given  in  full  in  887  D  (see  N.  C. 
vol.  v.  p.  153)  ;   "  Succedet  Leo  justiti8B,ad  cujus  rugitum  Gallicanse  turres 
et  insnlani  dracones  tremebunt.**    For  an  **  insularis  draco  *'  of  the  same 
class,  see  vol.  i.  p.  124. 

^  Florence  marks  the  charter  as  granted  on  the  day  of  the  coronation. 
He  gives  a  good  summary  ; 

**  Qui  oonsecrationis  suie  die  sanctam  Dei  ecdesiam,  quse  fratris  sui 
tempore  vendita  erat  et  ad  firmam  erat  posita,  liberam  fecit,  ac  omnes 
malas  consuetudines  et  injustas  exactiones  quibus  regnum  Angliae  injuste 
opprimebatur,  abstulit,  pacem  firmam  in  toto  regno  suo  posuit,  et  teneri 
prscepit :  legem  regis  Eadwardi  omnibus  in  commune  reddidit,  cum  illis 
emendationibus  quibus  pater  suus  illam  emendavit :  sed  forestas  quas  ille 
oonstituit  et  habuit  in  manu  sua  retinuit.** 

'  See  vol.  i.  pp.  335-34I1  and  N.  C.  vol.  v.  pp.  373-381. 
'  Select  Charters,  96.    "  Sciatis  me  Dei  misericordia  et  communi  con- 
silio    baronum    totius    regni    Anglim   ejusdem    regni    regem    coronatum 


esse." 


*  lb.  97.    "  Sanctam  Dei  ecclesiam  imprimis  liberam  facio,  ita  quod  nee 
vendam  nee  ad  firmam  ponam." 
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bishop,  bishop,  or  abbot,  dies,  he  will  take  nothing  during  obap.  vn. 
the  vacancy  from  the  demesne  of  his  church  or  from  its  ^J"***" 
tenants.    And  he  will  put  away  the  evil  customs  with  yeKaOm. 
which  the  realm  of  England  was  oppressed,  which  evil 
customs  he  goes  on  to  set  down  in  order. 

Secondly,  he  touches  the  question  of  relie&.  The  heir  Beliefr. 
of  lands  held  in  chief  of  the  crown  shall  no  longer,  as 
was  done  in  his  brother's  time,  be  constrained  to  redeem 
his  land  at  an  arbitrary  price ;  he  shall  relieve  it  by  a 
just  and  lawful  relief.^  And  as  the  King  does  by  his 
tenants-in-chief,  he  calls  on  his  tenants-in-chief  to  do 
in  their  turn  by  their  under-tenants. 

Thirdly,  he  comes  to  the  abuse  of  the  lord's  rights  in  Marriage, 
the  matter  of  marriage.^  He  will  take  nothing  for 
licence  of  marriage,  nor  will  he  meddle  with  the  right  of 
his  tenants  to  dispose  of  their  daughters  or  other  kins- 
women,  unless  the  proposed  bridegroom  should  be  the 
King's  enemy.  The  rights  of  the  childless  widow  are 
also  secured. 

The  fourth  clause  touches  the  case  of  the  widow  with  Wardship, 
children.     The  mother  herself  or  some  fitting  kinsman 
shall  have  the  wardship.^    And  as  the  King  does  by  his 
barons,  so  shall  they  do  in  the  case  of  the  daughters  and 
widows  of  their  men. 

Fifthly,  the  coinage  is  to  be  brought  back  to  the  state  The 
in  which  it  was  in  the  days  of  King  Eadward,  and  *^"**^* 
justice  is  denounced  against  false  moneyers  and  other 
retailers  of  false  coin.*  Sharp  justice  it  was,  as  we  know 
from  the  annals  of  Henry's  reign. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  338. 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  374. 
»  lb.  p.  376. 

*  Select  Charten,  97.  "  Monetagimn  ooxnmnne  qnod  oapiebatur  per 
civitates  et  oomitatus  qnod  non  fuit  tempore  regis  Edwardi,  hoc  ne  amodo 
fiat  omnino  defendo.  Si  quia  oaptus  fuerit  nve  monetariaa  live  alitu  com 
falsa  moneta,  justitia  recta  inde  fiat." 

VOL.  u.  A  a  ' 
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ments. 


cHAP.vn.       Sixthly,  The   King  forgives  all  debts  owing  to  his 

DebtB  and  brother,  and  stops  all  suits  set  on  foot  by  him.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  in  which  it  is  presumed  that  claims 
made  by  the  crown  must  be  unjust.  Henry  excepts 
debts  arising  out  of  the  ordinary  farming  of  the  crown 
lands ;  he  excepts  also  anything  that  any  man  had  agreed 
to  pay  for  the  inheritances  or  other  property  of  others.^ 
Does  this  refer  to  property  confiscated  and  sold  by  the 
King?  Payments  which  had  been  made  in  relief  for  a 
man*s  own  inheritance  are  specially  forgiven.^ 

WillB.  Seventhly,  he  confirms  the  free  right  of  bequest   of 

personal  property.  If  a  man,  through  warfare  or  sick- 
ness,  dies  intestate,  his  wife,  children,  kinsfolk,  and 
lawful  men,  are  to  dispose  of  his  money  as  they  may 
think  best  for  his  soul.^ 

The  eighth  provision  goes  back  a  step  further  than 
the  others.  It  cancels  the  practice  of  both  Williams, 
and  goes  back  in  the  most  marked  way  to  earlier  times. 
If  one  of  the  King's  barons  or  other  men  incurred  for- 
feiture, he  should  not  bind  himself  to  be  at  the  King  s 
mercy,  as  had  been  done  in  the  time  of  his  father  and 
brother ;  he  should  be  fined  a  fixed  amount  according  to 
custom,  as  was  done  in  the  days  of  the  kings  before 
his  father.* 

Murders.  Ninthly,  the  King  forgives  all  murders  up  to  the  day 
of  his  coronation.  That  is  to  say,  he  forgives  all  pay- 
ments due  from  the  hundreds  according  to  the  special 

*  See  voL  i.  pp.  345,  394. 

'  Select  Charters,  97.  '*  Et  si  qais  pro  haereditate  sua  aliquid  pepigerat, 
illud  oondono,  et  omnes  relevationes  qiue  pro  rectiB  hsereditatibus  pacte 
fiierant.** 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  338. 

*  Select  Charters,  98.  **  Si  quia  baronum  sive  hominum  meonun  foris- 
feoerit,  Don  dabit  vadiam  in  miserioordia  pecunie,  sicut  faciebat  tempore 
patris  mei  vel  i^tris  mei,  sed  secundiim  modum  forisfacti,  ita  emendabit 
stent  emendaaset  retro  a  tempore  patris  mei,  in  tempore  aliorum  antecessorum 
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law  made  by  his  father  for  the  protection  of  his  foreign  GBAP.vn. 
followers.^    For  the  future  the  payment  shall  be  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  King  Eadward.^ 

Tenthly  comes  the  one  illiberal  provision  in  the  docu-  ThefoMsti. 
ment.  *'By  the  common  consent  of  my  barons,  I  have 
kept  the  forests  in  my  own  hands,  as  my  &ther  held 
them."  ^  Here,  where  the  Eang's  personal  pleasure  was 
concerned,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  law  of  King  Eadward 
or  of  the  practice  of  yet  earlier  kings. 

The  eleventh  clause  is  a  remarkable  one.  It  does  not  Privilege 
speak,  like  the  others,  of  reforming  abuses  or  of  going  knights, 
back  to  the  practice  of  some  earlier  time.  The  King,  of 
his  own  free  will,  bestows  a  certain  privilege  on  one  class 
of  his  subjects.  Knights  who  held  their  lands  by  military 
service  are  to  be  free,  as  far  as  their  demesne  lands 
are  concerned,  from  all  gelds  and  other  burthens.  This 
the  King  grants  to  them  as  his  own  gift  In  return  for 
so  great  a  boon,  he  calls  on  them  to  stand  ready  with 
horses  and  arms  for  his  service  and  the  defence  of  his 
kingdom.*  This  boon  seems  meant  for  a  class  whom  it 
was  very  important  for  Henry  to  attach  to  his  interest, 
the  men  namely  of  both  races  who  were  of  knightly 
rank  but  not  higher.  Many  of  them  were  his  tenants- 
in-chief;  those  who  held  only  of  other  lords  were  still 
his  men  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  Salisbury.    It  was  his 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  758 ;  vol.  v.  pp.  444,  881. 

'  Select  Charters,  98.  "  Murdra  etiam  retro  ab  ilia  die  qua  in  regem 
coronatus  fui  omnia  condone :  et  ea  qus  aroodo  facta  fuerint,  juste  emen- 
dentur  secundum  lagam  regis  Edwardi." 

'  lb.  "Forestaa  communi  consensu  baronum  meonim  in  manu  mea 
retinui,  sicut  pater  meus  eas  habuit." 

^  lb.  **  MilitibuB  qui  per  loricas  terras  suas  defendunt,  terras  dominicarum 
carrucarum  suarum  quietas  ab  omnibus  gildis,  et  omni  opere,  proprio  done 
meo  concede,  ut  sicut  tarn  magno  allevamine  alleviati  sint,  ita  se  equis 
et  armis  bene  instruant  ad  servitium  meum  et  ad  defensionem  regni  mei.'* 
We  have  had  an  example  of  this  tenure  "per  loricam  "  in  the  case  of  an 
Englishman  T.  B.  W.  in  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  339. 

Aa  2 
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oHAP.vn.  policy  to  strengthen  both  classes  in  opposition  to  the 
EflTect  of  great  nobles  whom  he  knew  to  be  disaflfected  to  him.  It 
may  not  be  too  much  to  see  in  this  clause  of  Henry's 
charter  an  important  stage  in  the  developement  of  an 
idea  which  is  peculiar  to  England,  the  idea  of  the  gentle- 
man who  has  no  pretensions  to  be  a  nobleman.  The 
knights  of  Henry's  charter  are  the  representatives  of  the 
thegns  of  Domesday,  the  forerunners  of  the  country 
gentlemen  of  later  times.  Holding  a  place  between  the 
great  barons  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  again  be- 
tween the  greatest  and  the  smallest  of  the  king  s 
tenants-in-chief — largely  Norman  by  descent,  but  also 
largely  English — they  were  well  suited  to  become  the 
leaders  of  the  people,  as  they  worthily  showed  them- 
selves in  our  early  parliaments.  Their  existence  and 
importance,  as  a  class  separate  from  the  great  barons, 
did  much  to  establish  that  distinctive  and  happy  feature 
of  English  political  life,  which  spread  freedom  over  the 
whole  land,  instead  of  shutting  it  up  within  a  few 
favoured  towns.  The  existence  of  the  knight,  as  some- 
thing separate  from  the  baron,  secured,  not  only  his 
own  freedom,  but  the  freedom  of  land-owners  smaller 
than  himself.  It  helped  to  hinder  the  growth  of  the 
hard  and  fast  line  which  in  France  divided  the  gentil- 
Policy  of  homme  from  the  roturier.  It  was  part  of  the  policy  of 
wiwSJtibe  Henry  to  raise  particular  men  of  this  second  rank, 
while  he  broke  the  power  of  the  great  barons  of  the 
Conquest.  This  clause  shows  that  it  was  also  his 
policy  to  strengthen  and  to  win  to  his  side  this  class 
as  a  class. 
The  King's  Of  the  other  three  clauses  of  the  charter,  the  first  two 
are  general,  the  last  is  temporary.  The  twelfth  clause 
establishes  firm  peace  through  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
thirteenth  expresses  that  mixture  of  old  things  and  new 
which  marks  the  time.     Henry  lays  down  the  great 


second 
order. 


Peace. 
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• 
basis  of  all  later  English  jurispradenee;  '^I  restore  to  obif.tii. 

you  the  law  of  King  Eadward,  with  those  amendments  SSifS^' 

which  my  father  made  with  the  consent  of  his  barons."^ 

The  law  of  Henry  was  to  be  the  old  law  of  England, 

traditionally  called  by  the  name  of  the  king  to  whose 

days  men  looked  back  as  to  the  golden  age,  but  modified  The  Ckm- 

by  the  changes,  or  rather  additions,  which  were  brought  in  Smend- 

by  the  few  genuine  statutes  of  the  Conqueror.^    Here,  as  ™**^' 

throughout,  Henry  sets  forth  his  full  purpose  to  reign  as 

an  English  king,  and  he  carefully  puts  forward  the  nature 

of  his  kingship  as  a  strict  continuation  of  the  kingship 

of  Eadward  and  of  the  kings  before  Eadward.     We  The  alleged 

have  seen  that  the  collection  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Heniy! 

the  Laws  of  Henry  is  no  real  code  of  Henry's  issuing.^ 

But  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  this  clause  and  of  the 

other  clauses  of  the  charter.    It  shows  how  English, 

in  theory  at  least,  the  government  of  Henry  was  meant 

to  be. 

The  fifteenth  and  last  clause  is  a  kind  of  amnesty  for  Amnesty, 
any  irregularity  which  might  have  happened  during  the 
short  interregnum.  Two  days  and  parts  of  two  other 
days  had  passed  after  the  peace  of  King  William — if 
we  may  so  speak  of  the  days  of  unlaw — had  come 
to  an  end,  and  before  the  peace  of  King  Henry  had 
begun.  If  any  man  had  during  that  time  taken  any- 
thing which  belonged  to  the  King  or  to  any  one  else,  he 
might  restore  it  without  any  fine ;  if  he  kept  it  after  the 
proclamation,  he  was  to  be  heavily  fined.* 

Such  was  the  famous  charter  of  Henry,  the  document 

^  Select  Charters,  98.  "  Lagam  Edwardi  regis  yobis  reddo  <ram  illis  emen- 
dationibus  quibos  pater  xneus  earn  emendavit  oonsilio  baroniiiii  suoram.*' 
The  half-English,  half-Latin,  form  *'  laga  *'  should  be  noticed. 

"  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  335.  ■  See  N.  C.  voL  v,  p.  149. 

*  Select  Charters,  98.  **  Si  qois  aliqoid  de  rebus  meis  vel  de  rebus 
alicujus  post  obitum  Willelmi  regis  firatris  mei  ceperit,  totum  dto  line 
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OBAP.  vn.  to  which  Stephen  Langton  appealed  as  the  birthright  of 
Witnessee  English  freemen.^  It  was  witnessed  on  the  day  of  the 
^Ijjj^^  crowning  by  the  bishop  who  had  officiated,  Maurice  of 
London,  by  Gundulf  Bishop  (of  Rochester),  William 
Bishop-elect  (of  Winchester),  Henry  Earl  (of  Warwick), 
Simon  Earl  (of  Northampton),  Walter  Giffard,  Robert 
of  Montfort,  Roger  Bigod,  and  Henry  of  Port.*  Such 
names  look  forward  and  backward.  There  is  already  a 
Bigod,  forefather  of  the  Earl  who  would  neither  go  nor 
hang.^  There  is  a  Simon,  and  if  the  likeness  of  names 
is  merely  accidental,  the  tradition  is  carried  back  in 
another  way  when  we  remember  that  Earl  Simon  of 
Northampton  was  the  son-in-law  of  Waltheof.*  The 
fewness  of  the  names  may  perhaps  show  that  the  coro- 
nation of  Henry,  celebrated  as  it  was  amidst  a  burst  of 
popular  joy,  was  but  scantily  attended  by  the  great  men 
of  the  realm.  The  whole  thing  was  almost  as  sudden 
as  the  death  of  Eadward  and  the  election  of  Harold,  and 
it  did  not,  like  those  events,  happen  while  the  Witan 
were  actually  in  session.  The  summons,  or  even  the 
news,  could  have  gone  through  a  very  small  part  only 
of  the  kingdom.  One  would  be  glad  to  know  how  men 
heard  in  distant  shires,  in  Henry's  own  Yorkshire  for 

emendatione  reddatur,  et  ri  quin  inde  aliquid  retinuerit,  ille  super  quern 
inventuin  fuerit  mihi  graviter  emendabit.'* 

^  Roger  of  Wendover,  ill.  293.  **  Producta  est  in  medium  charta  qusedam 
regis  Hemdci  primi,  quam  iidem  baronee  a  Stephano,  Cantuariensi  archi- 
episcopo,  ut  prsedictum  est,  in  urbe  Londoniarum  acceperant.  Continebat 
autem  hsBC  charta  quasdam  libertates  et  leges  regis  Eadwardi  sanctae  ecclesise 
Anglicans  pariter  et  magnatibus  regni  conoesaas,  exceptis  quibusdam  liber* 
tatibus  quas  idem  rex  de  suo  adjecit.*' 

*  See  the  list  in  Select  Charters,  98.  Why  does  not  Walter  Giffard 
sign  as  Earl  I  Or  is  it  his  son !  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (v.  393)  seems  to 
speak  of  a  general  oath  to  the  charter  on  the  part  of  the  nobles ;  "  Anti- 
quarum  moderationem  legum  revocavit  in  solidum,  sacramento  suo  et  om- 
nium prooerum,  ne  luderentur  oorroborans.** 

'  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  295 ;  iii.  p.  590 ;  y.  p.  893. 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  6o3. 
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instance,  not  only  that  the  oppressor  was  gone,  but  that  chap.vh. 
the  new  king  was  crowned,  pledged  by  his  oath  and 
his  seal  to  give  his  land  a  new  time  of  peace  and 
righteousness. 

The  new  King  had  taken  upon  himself  to  undo  the 
evils  of  his   brother's   reign,  to  bring  back  the  days 
of  Eadward,  to  reign  as  an  English  king.     One  step 
towards  the  restoration  of  the  good  state  was  to  fill  the 
churches  which  his  brother  had  sacrilegiously  kept  vacant. 
The  see  of  Winchester  he  had  filled  already ;  he  now  Appoint- 
began  to  fill  the  thirteen  abbeys  which  Rufus  had  held  abbeys, 
in  his  hands  on  the  day  of  his  death.    Several  were  filled 
before  the  year  was  out ;  two  at  least  were  filled  on  the 
very  day  of  his  coronation.     These  were  the  abbey  of  Saint  Ead- 
Saint  Eadmund,  void  by  the  death  of  its  abbot  Baldwin,  Ely. 
and  that  of  Ely,  which  had  stood  void  for  seven  years 
since  the  death  of  the  aged  abbot  Simeon.*    The  staff  of 
Saint  Eadmund  was  now  placed  in  the  hand  of  Robert,  a 
young  monk  of  Bee,  who  is  described  as  a  son,  seemingly 
a  natural  son,  of  Earl  Hugh  of  Chester.^    That  of  Ely 

^  On  Abbot  Simeon,  see  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  481,  833.  Aooording  to  the 
local  writers  (Anglia  Sacra,  i.  612  ;  Stewart,  284)  he  reached  his  hundredth 
year.  They  have  much  to  tell  of  the  troubles  of  the  abbey  during  the 
vacancy  at  the  hands  of  Flambard  (Stewart,  276-283).  But  it  seems  that 
Flambard  needed  to  be  stirred  up  by  a  local  enemy,  who,  we  are  sorry  to 
fiud,  bears  an  English  name  and  a  singular  surname ;  "  vir  Belial  ^Iwinus 
cognomento  Retheresgut,  id  est  venter  pecudis." 

*  Orderic  (783  C,  D)  mentions  all  these  appointments  to  abbeys 
along  with  the  appointment  of  William  Giffiurd  to  Winchester  and  that 
of  Gerard  to  York.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  fimded  that  Arch- 
bishop Thomas  was  dead  before  the  coronation.  **  Eliense  coenobium  dedit 
Ricardo,  Ricardi  de  Benefacta  filio,  Beocensi  monacho,  et  abbatiam 
Sancti  Edmimdi  regis  et  martyris  Rodberto  juveni  Uticensi  monacho, 
Hugonis  Cestrensis  comitis  61io.  Glastoniam  quoque  commisit  Herluino 
Cadomensi,  et  Habundoniam  Farisio  Malmesburiensi."  •  That  the  appoint- 
ments were  made  on  the  day  of  the  coronation  appears  from  the  two  local 
histories,  the  Annals  of  Saint  Eadmimd*s  in  Liebermann,  130,  and  the  two 
Ely  histories,  that  in  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  61 3,  and  the  Liber  Elienris  (Stewart^ 
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0HAP.7U.  was  given  to  Richard,  another  monk  of  Bee,  son  of 
Bichard  of  Clare.^    In  these  appointments  and  in  some 
others  we  again  see  [the  need  in  which  Henry  stood  of 
pleasing  the  great  nobles,  even  at  the  cost  of  sinning 
against  ecclesiastical  rule.    In  the  case  of  the  appoint- 
ment to  Saint  Eadmund's  we  are  distinctly  told  that  the 
King's  nomination  was  made  against  the  will  of  the 
monks,  and  a  little  later  Anselm  thought  it  his  duty  to 
remove  both  Robert  and  Richard  from  their  offices.    Two 
other  prelates,  appointed  before  any  long  time  had  passed, 
Horlwin     are  of  greater  personal  fame.    The  name  of  Herlwin  of 
Gbwton-     Caen,  who  now  received  the  staff  of  Glastonbury,  lives  in 
iiS-1120  ^^^^  memory  as  a  great  builder.^    And  the  Italian  Fari- 
iWiduB      cius,  now  placed  in  the  vacant  stall  of  Abingdon,  figures 
Abinffdon.  O'^^o^g  ^^^  most  rcuownod  abbots  of  his  house,  famous 
1100-1117.  amongst  his  other  merits  for  his  skill  in  the  healing  art. 
Oddly  enough,  his  skill  in  this  way  kept  him  back  from 
higher  honour.    Had  Faridus  been  less  cunning  in  leech- 
craft,  he  might  have  been  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.^ 
But  to  undo  the  evils  of  the  days  of  unlaw  and  to 

284),  which  largely  copies  Florence.  As  Richard  the  second  Earl  of  Chester 
was  "  filius  unicus  Hugonis  consults  "  (Hen.  Hunt.  De  Contemptu  Mundi, 
304),  and  as  Orderic  (787  C)  calls  him  "  Pulcherrimus  puer,  quern  solum  ex 
Ermentrude  filia  Hugonis  de  Claromonte  genuit  [Hugo]/'  it  would  follow 
that  Abbot  Robert  was  one  of  the  many  natural  children  of  Earl  Hugh. 
See  N.  C.  voL  v.  p.  490.  He  was  appointed,  say  the  local  Annals,  '*  reni- 
tentibus  monachis.'* 

'  Orderic,  as  we  have  seen,  calls  Abbot  Richard  a  son  of  Richard  of 
Bienfaite,  while  the  Ely  writers  call  him  the  son  of  Count  Gilbert,  which 
must  be  wrong.  Yet  they  have  much  to  say  about  his  family,  who  are 
oddly  spoken  of  as  the  "  Ricardi,"  along  with  the  "  Gifiiuxli."  They  tell 
at  length  the  story  of  his  deposition,  but  attribute  it  to  the  King  rather 
than  to  Anselm.    But  see  Florence,  iioa ;  Eadmer,  67 ;  Ans.  Ep.  iii.  140. 

^  See  Willis,  Glastonbury,  p.  9. 

*  Faricius  fills  a  large  space  in  the  history  of  his  abbey.  He  was  a 
native  of  Arezzo,  and  had  been  cellarer  at  Malmesbury ;  Hist.  Ab.  ii.  44, 
285.  He  was  kept  back  from  the  archbishopric  by  the  scruples  of  Robert 
(Bloet)  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Roger  Bishop  of  Salisbury;  Hist.  Ab. 
ii.  287. 
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reign  as  an  English  king,  something  more  was  needed  obap.tu. 
than  to  put  men  of  Norman,  or  even  Italian,  birth  in 
possession  of  English   abbeys.    Towards  carrying  out 
the  former  of  these  objects,  Henry  had  a  criminal  to 
punish  and  a  suflTerer  to  restore.      Towards  carrying 
out  the  second,  he  had  a  wife  to  marry.    These  three 
events  pretty  well  filled  up  the  rest  of  the  year.     Henry  Anselm 
had  two  bishops  to  deal  with,  who  needed  to  be  dealt  Flambwd. 
with  in  two  very  different  ways.    They  were  between 
them  the   living   representatives  of  the    late    rule  of 
unright.     The  one  was  the  embodiment  of  what  its 
agents  did,  the  other  was  the  embodiment  of  what  its 
victims   underwent.     The    King  had  promised  to  put 
away  the  unrighteousnesses  of  his  brother  and  of  Randolf 
Flambard;  he  began  by  putting  away  their  surviving 
author.    By  the  advice  of  those  about  him,  the  Bishop  of  Flamb«(d 
Durham,  the  dregs  of  wickedness,  as  he  is  called  in  the  S^  tEr"* 
vigorous  words  of  one  of  our  writers,  was  sent  as  a  pri-  '^®^®'' 
soner  to  the  Tower  of  London.^    This  was  most  likely 
not  the  first  case,  but  it  is  the  first  recorded  case,  in 
which  the  great  fortress  of  the  Conqueror  was  used  as 
a  state-prison  for  great  and  notable  offenders.     Randolf 
Flambard  heads  the  long  list  of  its  unwilling  inmates, 
few  of  whom  better  deserved  their  place  there  than  he 
did.     We  hear  nothing  of  any  claim  of  ecclesiastical 
privilege  on  behalf  of  the  man  who  had  brought  God's 
Church  low.     Flambard  was  not  allowed  the  advantage 

^  William  of  Malmesbury  (v.  393)  puts  the  whole  Btory  emphatically 
enough ;  **  Ne  quid  profecto  gaudio  aocumulato  abesset,  Banntdfo  nequi- 
tiarum  fcsce  tenebris  ergastularibus  inoluso,  propter  AnBelmum  pemicibus 
nuntiis  directimi.'*  Florence  also  joins  the  imprisonment  of  Flambard  and 
the  recall  of  Anselm  ;  "  Nee  multo  post  Dunholmensem  episcopum  Ran- 
nulfum  Lundoniflo  in  turri  custodis  mancipavit,  et  Dorubemensem  archi- 
episcopum  Anselmum  de  Gallia  revocavit.**  In  the  Chronicle  we  get  the 
Tower  named  in  our  own  tongue,  as  in  1097  ;  *'  And  se  cyng  sona  efter 
]»m  be  ]>{ere  rsede  ))e  him  abutan  wseran,  Jwne  biscop  Rannulf  of  Dunholme- 
let  niman,  and  into  )>am  Ture  on  Lundene  l^t  gebringon  and  ^a?r  healdan.** 
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CHAP.  yn.  of  any  of  the  legal  subtleties  which  his  predecessor  in 
his  see  had  known  how  to  play  oflF  so  skilfully,  and 
which,  one  would  think,  he  could  have  played  off  more 
skilfully  still.  We  do  not  even  hear  whether  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  was  summoned  before  any  court  of  any  kind. 
The  accounts  read  .rather  as  if  his  imprisonment  was 
simply  a  stretch  of  the  royal  power  in  answer  to  a 
popular  demand.  The  Tower  may  even  have  been  the 
best  place  for  Flambard's  safety,  as  it  was  the  best  place 
for  the  safety  of  Jeflfreys,  as  understood  by  Jeffreys  him- 
self.^ The  words  which  say  that  the  act  was  done  by  the 
advice  of  those  about  the  King  are  also  worthy  of  notice. 
The  King's  The  King's  inner  eoundl  must  certainly  have  contained 
^^ii,  the  two  Beaumont  brothers,  the  subtle  Count  of  Meulan 
and  the  upright  Earl  of  Warwick.  It  contained  Roger  the 
Bigod,  more  honoured  in  his  descendants  than  in  himself. 
It  contained  too  some  of  Henry's  old  friends  from  his  Nor- 
man fief,  Richard  of  Redvers  and  Earl  Hugh  of  Chester. 
We  are  told  that  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  death  of  Rufus 
was  known  in  Normandy,  several  of  the  great  men  who 
were  there,  specially  the  Earls  of  Chester  and  Shrews- 
bury, hastened  to  Ehgland  to  acknowledge  Henry .^  We 
do  not  find  Robert  of  BellSme  among  Henry's  inner 
counsellors ;  we  do  find  Hugh  of  Avranches.  And  to  the 
list  we  may  also  most  likely  add  the  bishop-elect  of 
Winchester,  William  Giffard,  a  tried  court  official,  though 

*  See  Macaulay,  ii.  557. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  783  D.  **  Hugo  Cefltrexudf  come«,  et  Rodbertus  Belesmenfiis, 
ac  alii  optimates,  qui  erant  in  Nonnaimia,  andito  oasu  infortunati  principis, 
rerumque  mutatione  Bubita,  compodtig  in  Nenstria  rebus  suis,  iter  in 
Angliam  aoceleraverunt,  novoque  regf  debitam  subjectionem  obtulerunt, 
eique  bominio  fiekcto,  fundos  et  omnea  dignitates  suae  cum  regiis  mune- 
ribuB  ab  eo  reoeperunt.*'  Directly  after  be  gives  a  list  of  the  inner  council ; 
"  Rodbertum  scilicet  de  Mellento  et  Hugonem  de  Cestra,  Ricardum  de 
Radvariis  et  Rogerium  Bigodum,  aliosque  strenuos  et  sagaces  viros  suis 
adhibuit  consiliis,  et  quia  humiliter  lophistiB  obsecundavit,  merito  multis 
regionibuB  et  populis  Imperavit." 
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one  who  afterwards  showed  that  he  could  suffer  for  a  ohap.vii. 
principle.     And  a  man  who  was  to  be  more  famous  than  Roger, 
all  of  them,  the  patriarch  of  the  long  line  of  English  BiBhop  of 
Justiciars  and  Judges,  the  poor  clerk  who  was  to  be®*^**™^* 
presently  the  all-powerful  Bishop  Roger  of  Salisbury, 
may  have  already  given  his  voice  among  men  who  were 
as  yet  so  far  above  him  in  worldly  place. 

We  are  told  that  the  imprisonment  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  was  one  of  two  acts  which  the  new  King  did  in 
order  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  universal 
joy  at  his  accession.^    The  other  was  the  recall  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     We  have  seen  that,  in  le- 
gendary belief  at  least,  the  death  of  Rufus  was  very 
speedily  made  known,  if  not  to  Anselm  himself,  at  least 
to  his  friends.^    The  news  was  presently  brought  to  him  The  news 
in  a  more  ordinary  way  by  two  monks,  one  of  Bee,  one  of  xhJ'u 
Canterbury.    His  head-quarters  were  now  at  Lyons,  but  ^^^  ^ 
he  was  at  the  moment  staying  at  a  monastery  called  Ansdm. 
God's  House.^    There  the  messengers  met  him,  and  told 
him  that  King  William  was  dead.     Anselm  was  over- 
whelmed at  the  tidings,  and  burst  forth  into  the  bitterest 
weeping.     Those  who  stood  by  wondered;  but  he  told 
them  with  a  voice  broken  with  sobs  that,  by  the  truth 
which  a  servant  of  God  ought  not  to  transgress,  he 
would  far  rather  have  died  himself  than  that  William 
should  die  as  he  had  died.* 

Anselm  now  went  back  to  Lyons,  where  another  monk  He  is  in- 
of  Canterbury  met  him,  bringing  with  him  a  formal  letter  come  b«ck 
from  the  convent  of  the  metropolitan  church,  praying  ^^  ^^^^ 


monkB, 


'  See  the  extract  in  the  note  at  p.  361.  *  See  above,  p.  341. 

3  Eadmer,  55. 

*  lb.  "Singultu  verba  ejus  intermmpente,  aesemit  in  ipsa  veritate 
quam  servum  Dei  transgredi  non  deoet,  quia,  si  hoc  eflBoere  posset,  multo 
magis  eligeret  seipsum  corpore  quam  ilium  sicat  erat  mortuum  esse."  So 
in  the  Life,  ii.  658. 
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oHAF.  vn.  him,  now  that  the  tyrant  was  dead,  to  come  back  without 

delay  to  comfort  his  children.^    He  took  counsel  with 

his  Mend  Archbishop  Hugh,  and  by  his  advice  began 

his  return  to  England,  to  the  great  grief,  we  are  told,  of 

the  whole  city  of  Lyons  and  all  the  lands  thereabouts.* 

and  by  the  He  had  not  leached  Clugny  when    he  was  met  by 

^"^*        a  still  more  important  bearer  of  tidings.     A  messenger 

came  in  the  name  of  the  new  King  of  the  English  and 

his  lords,  bearing  a  royal  letter,  calling  on  Anselm  to 

come  back,  and  even  blaming  his  delay  in  not  coming 

Importance  sooner.^    We  have  its  text,  every  word  of  which  de- 

ti^'y  serves  to  be  studied,  as  showing  how  popular  the  con- 

stitution  of  England  still  was  in  theory,  and  what  was 

the  kind  of  language  which  had  to  be  used  by  one  who 

was  called  on  to  play  the  part  of  a  popular  king.    Henry, 

in  setting  forth  his  right  to  the  crown,  uses  more  populai* 

language  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  charter  itself.    There 

itB  popular  he  spoke  of  the  choice  of  the  barons ;  in  the  letter  to 

^"*^'**^'    Anselm  he  tells  the  Archbishop  that  his  brother  King 

William  is  dead,  and  that  he  is  chosen  king  by  the  will 

of  God  and  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  England.*     He 

excuses  his  hasty  coronation  in  the  Archbishop's  absence 

on  the  ground  of  the  urgency  of  the  time.     He  would 

more  gladly  have  received  the  blessing  at  his  crowning 

from  him  than  from  any  one  else ;  but  the  necessity  of 

the  moment  forbade;  enemies  had  arisen  against  him 

^  Eadmer,  55.  "  Ecce  alius  e  firatribus  ecclesie  Cantuariensis  adyenit, 
literas  deferens,  preces  offerenSi  quibus  obnixe  ab  Anglorum  matre  ecclesia 
interpellatur,  quatenus,  extincto  tyranno,  filios  suos,  rupta  mora,  revisere, 
consolarique,  dignetur.** 

^  lb.  "  Ipso  pontifice  et  toto  populo  tezne  super  hoc  dolente,  et  nisi 
rationi  contrairot,  modis  omnibus,  ne  fieret,  prohibere  volente.'* 

3  lb.  "Alter  nuncius  ex  parte  novi  regis  Anglorum,  et  procerum 
regni  patri  occurrens,  moras  ejus  in  veniendo  redarguit,  totam  terram 
in  adventu  ejus  attonitam,  et  omnia  n^otia  regni  ad  audientiam  et 
dispositionem  ipsius  referens  pendere  dilata.*- 

*  £p.  Ans.  iii.  41.  "  Nutu  Dei,  a  dero  et  a  populo  Anglise  clectus,  et 
quamvis  invitus  propter  absentiam  toi,  rex  jam  consecratus." 
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and  against  the  people  whom  he  had  to  rale ;  his  barons  cBAP.Tn. 
therefore  and  his  whole  people  had  thought  that  the 
coronation  could  not  be  delayed.  He  had  therefore, 
against  his  will,  received  the  rite  from  Anselm's  vicars, 
and  he  trusted  that  Anselm  himself  would  not  be  dis- 
pleased.^ Himself  and  the  whole  people  of  England, 
all  whose  souls  were  entrusted  to  Anselm's  care,  prayed 
him  to  come  back  with  all  speed  to  give  them  the  benefit 
of  his  counsel.'  He  committed  himself  and  the  whole 
people  of  England  to  the  counsel  of  Anselm  and  of  those 
who  ought  to  consult  with  Anselm  for  the  common 
good.^  He  would  have  sent  messengers  with  money  of 
his  own  for  Anselm's  use ;  only  since  the  death  of  his 
brother  the  whole  world  is  so  stirred  against  the  kingdom 
of  England  that  he  could  not  send  any  one  with  any 
safety.^  Anselm  is  earnestly  prayed  not  to  pass  through 
Normandy,  but  to  sail  from  Whitsand  and  land  at  Dover. 
There  some  of  the  Kin£r's  barons  shall  be  ready  to  meet 
him  with  money  which  wiU  enable  him  to  pay  anything 
that  he  may  have  borrowed.*  The  letter  ends  in  a  pious 
and  imploring  strain;  ^* Hasten  then,  father,  to  come, 
lest  our  mother  the  church  of  Canterbury,  so  long  tossed 

^  Ep.  AnB.  ill.  41.  "Preoor  ne  tibi  displioeat  quod  regiam  benedio 
tionem  absque  te  suscepi ;  de  qao,  ai  fieri  poaset,  ....  libentius  earn  sus- 
ciperem  quam  de  alio  aliquo  ....  hac  itaque  oooarione  a  tuis  vicariis  iUam 
accepi." 

*  lb.  "Bequiro  te  ticut  patrem,  cum  omni  populo  Angliae,  qnatenns 
mihi  filio  tao  et  eidem  populo  cajm  tibi  animarum  oura  oommiasa  eat,  quam 
citins  poteria,  venias  ad  conaulendum." 

*  lb.  "  Me  ipaum  quidem  ac  totiua  regni  Anglm  populimi,  tuo  eommque 
eonailio  qui  tecum  mihi  conaulere  debent,  committo.'* 

*  lb.  '*  Sed  neceaaitaa  fuit  talia  quia  inimid  inaurgere  yolebant  contra 
me  et  populum  quem  habeo  ad  gubenumdum ;  et  ideo  baronea  mei,  et 
idem  populua,  noluerunt  ampliua  eam  protelari;  hac  itaque  oooaaione  a 
tuis  vicariia  illam  accepi.  Miaiaaem  quidem  ad  te  a  meo  latere  aliquoi 
per  quoa  tibi  etiam  de  mea  pecunia  deatinaaaom,  aed  pro  morte  fratria  mei 
circa  regnum  Anglis  ita  totua  orbia  concuaaua  eat,  ut  nullatenoa  ad  ie 
aalubriter  pervenire  potuiaaent,** 

•lb. 
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CHAP.  vn.  and  desolate  for  your  sake,  should  any  longer  suffer  the 
Signatarai  loss  of  Bouls/'  The  signatures  to  the  letter  should  be 
^^  noticed.  It  is  said  to  be  signed  by  other  bishops  and 
barons  as  well,  but  the  actual  names  are  Gerard  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  William  Bishop-elect  of  Winchester,  William  of 
Warelwast,  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  often,  Henry  Earl 
of  Warwick,  in  some  sort  a  milder  king-maker,  Robert 
Fitz-hamon,  and  his  brother  Hamon  the  dapifer}  It  is 
worth  notice  that  the  Achitophel  of  Meulan  does  not  set 
his  name  either  to  this  letter  or  to  the  charter.  Was  it  to 
give  as  national  a  character  as  might  be  to  both  docu- 
ments that  Robert,  as  yet  only  a  French  count  and  not 
an  English  earl,  abstained  from  putting  his  name  to 
them?  One  can  fancy  no  other  reason  for  its  absence 
from  the  earlier  document.  By  the  time  the  letter  to 
Anselm  was  sent,  the  Count  of  Meulan's  presence  may 
well  have  been  needed  in  Normandy. 

Dangers         The  dangers  which,  according  to  King  Henry's  letter, 
King^and    ^^^set  the  kingdom  of  England  may  have  been  somewhat 
kingdom,    exaggerated  in  his  picture  of  them ;  but  they  were  per- 
fectly real.     And  no  description  of  them  could  be  better 
than  that  which  the  King  gave  when  he  spoke  of  them 
specially  as  dangers  which  beset  the  King  and  the  people 
Intrigues    whom  he  had  to  rule.  It  was  most  truly  the  King  and  the 
Norman     people  of  England  who  were  threatened  by  the  intrigues 
"?^®1  k    ^^  ^^®  great  Norman  nobles  with  the  restored  ruler  of 
Robert.      Normandy — if  ruler  he  may  be  called.    The  effects  of 
the  Red  King's  death  were  exactly  opposite  in  Nor- 
Renewed    mandy  and  in  England.    In  England  his  reign  of  un- 
5?^i^d^  right  was  at  once  changed  for  a  rule  as  strong  and  more 
Uai^s^"      righteous.    In  Normandy,  which  had  seen  the  better  side 
death.        of  him,  where  he  had  brought  back  peace  of  some  kind 
after  the  anarchy  of  Robert  s  first  reign,  anarchy  came 

^  £p.  Ans.  iii.  41.    "£t  aliu  tam  episoopis  qoam  baronibos  meis." 
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back  again  the  moment  the  news  of  his  death  came.  ohap.vii» 
Within  a  week  the  forces  of  Evreux  and  Conches  were 
again  in  motion,  this  time  indeed  not  in  order  to  attack 
one  another,  but  for  a  joint  raid  against  the  lands  of  the 
Norman  Beaumont,  the  possessions  of  the  Count  of 
Meulan.  The  Count,  we  are  told,  had  abused  his  influ- 
ence with  Bufus  to  do  both  of  them  some  wrongs,  which, 
while  Bufus  lived,  they  were  unable  to  avenge.^  They 
now  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands;  so  did  every- 
body  else.  Normandy  again  became  the  same  confiised 
field  of  battle,  with  every  man's  hand  against  every 
other  man,  which  it  had  been  before  William  the  Bed 
at  least  did  it  the  service  of  putting  one  tjrrant  in  the 
room  of  many .2 

To  this  disturbed  land  Duke  Bobert  came  back  in  the  Betam  of 
month  of  September,  bringing  with  him  his  wise  and  i^^jtqj^^j. 
beautiful   Duchess    from  Conversana.     They  went   to8^?*«™^**» 
Saint  Michael  in-Feril-of-the-Sea   to  give  thanks   for 
their  safe  return,^  and  Bobert  was  held  to  have  again 
taken  possession  of  his  duchy.    The  English  Chronicler 
says  that  he  was  received  blithely;*  it  was  certainly 
not  the  interest  of  those  whom  a  ruler  like  Henry  would 
have  checked  in  their  evil  ways  to  make  any  opposition 
to  his  fresh  acknowledgement.    As  soon  as  Bobert  was  Hit  re- 
again  in  his  native  land,  all  the  energy  and  conduct  which  S^vom- 

ment. 
'  Ord.  Yit.  784  B.    **  Pro  quibtudam  injuriis,  quM  ipse  sais  comparibufl 

ingesserAt,  per  fraudolenta  oonsilia^  que  Buff)  regi  oontra  illos  suggerero 

jamdudum  etuduerat." 

'  The  expresdonB  of  Orderio  wUoh  follow  the  words  last  quoted  are 
yery  remarkable.  They  show  that,  in  Normandy  at  least,  William  the  Red 
did  in  some  sort  go  on  with  the  work  of  his  &ther.  *'  Similiter  alii  plnres 
iram  et  malivolentiam,  quas  olim  oonceperant,  sed  propter  xigorem  princi- 
palis justitisB  manifestis  ultionibus  prodere  non  ansi  inenuit»  nunc  habenis 
relaxatis  toto  nisu  contra  sese  insurrexerunt,  et  mutnis  cedibus  ac  damnis 
rerum  miseram  regionem  rectore  carentem  desolayerunt." 

»  Ord.  Vit.  784  B.  C. 

*  **  Sona  Bwa  se  eorl  Botbert  into  Nocmandig  com,  he  weaxO  firam  eaUan 
]Nun  foloe  bli)>elice  imderfangen." 
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CHAP.  VII.  he  had  shown  m  the  East  once  more  forsook  him.    The 
old  idleness,  the  old  wastefulness,  came  back  again.    He 
had  already  squandered  all  the  money  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  father-in-law ;  luckily  the  death  of  Rufus 
relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of  repaying  the  sum  for 
which  the  duchy  had  been  temporarily  pledged.     It  had 
not  been  alienated  for  ever,  and  Henry  had  no  claim  to 
Henry       it  during  Robert's  life.  Robert  therefore  had  no  difficulty 
a«2^c?    ^  taking  possession — such  possession  as  he  could  take— 
of  all  Normandy,  except  the  districts  which  formed  the 
fief  which  Rufus  had  granted  to  Henry.     There,  in  the 
lands  of  Coutances,  Avranches,  and  Bayeux,  King  Henry's 
men  still  kept  the  land  for  him,  and  withstood  all  Ro- 
War  bert's  attempts  to  dislodge  them.^   A  border  warfare  thus 

H^^and  began  between  the  brothers  almost  from  the  first  mo- 
Bobert.      ment  of  the  reign  of  Henry,  the  second  reign  of  Robert. 
Intriguee    And  it  would  seem  that,  though  there  was  no  open  out- 
NwrnaiiB    break  till  the  next  year,  the  turbulent  Norman  nobles 
in  England  in  Emrland  were,  from  the  very  berinning,  making  Robert 
Et.      «..  Z^  of  aeir  ^^Jl^IZ^  whL  ™U 
was  eminently  inconvenient  for  them.^    The  Lion  of  Jus- 
tice was  exactly  the  kind  of  ruler  for  whom  they  did  not 
wish ;  Robert,  who  would  put  no  check  upon  them,  was 
far  more  to  their  tastes.     Could  they  only  put  him  on 
the  throne,  they  might  have  their  own  way  in  all  things 
in  England  as  well  as  in  Normandy.    The  same  schemes 
which  disturbed  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Rufus 
disturbed  the  reign  of  Henry  from  the  very  beginning. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  all  these  disorders,  directly  after 
Robert's  return,  that  Henry's  letter  was  sent  to  Anselm. 

^  ''Butan  )>am  caatelan  ])e  wseron  gessette  mid  ysBB  cynges  Heanriges 
Diannan,  togeanes  )>an  he  manega  gewealo  and  gewinn  hsefde.'* 

*  Will.  Malms,  v.  394.  *'Quoaudito  [Robert's  return  to  Normandy], 
omnes  pene  hujus  terrse  optimates  fidei  regi  juratsB  transfugse  fuere  ;  quidam 
nullis  eztantibns  causis,  quidam  levibus  oocasiunculis  emendicatis,  quod 
nollet  iis  terras  quas  vellent  ultro  pro  liUto  eomm  impertiri.'* 
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It  was  therefore  not  without  reason  that  the  King  warned  ohap.  vn. 
the  Archbishop  not  to  come  back  through  Normandy, 
but  to  make  his  way  to  Whitsand.   To  Whitsand  Anselm  Return  of 
accordingly  came,  and  crossed  safely  to  Dover  a  few  days  September 
before  Michaelmas.^    The  whole  land  from  which  he  had  ^3.  "oo. 
been  now  nearly  three  years  absent  received  him  with  a 
burst  of  universal  joy.* 

The  chief  points  in  the  primacy  of  Anselm  had  all  Connexion 
along  had  a  singular  connexion,  by  way  of  coincidence  with  Nor- 
at  least,  with  the  changes  of  things  in  the  Norman  ?^^^*^ 
duchy.  It  was  when  William  was  making  ready  for  his 
second  Norman  expedition  that  Anselm  had  first  drawn 
on  himself  the  Bed  Kings  anger  by  the  alleged  small- 
ness  of  his  gift  towards  its  cost.^  It  was  just  before  the 
King  set  out  that  the  Primate  had  given  him  his  most 
memorable  rebuke.*  The  return  of  William  was  at  once 
followed  by  the  interview  at  Oillingham  *  and  the  great 
assembly  at  Rockingham.  The  collection  of  money  for 
the  final  occupation  of  the  duchy  did  not  directly  lead  to 
the  second  dispute ;  ^  but  the  connexion  of  time  is  still 
marked.  Rufus  comes  back  from  Normandy  to  find  fault 
with  Anselm's  contingent  of  troops  for  the  Welsh  war  ;'^ 
and  he  does  not  go  again  to  the  mainland  for  the  French 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  i  lOO.  "  Da  toforan  SSe  Michaeles  meessan  com  se  arce- 
biscop  Ansealm  of  Gantwarbyrig  hider  to  lande,  swa  swa  se  cyng  Heanrig, 
be  his  witena  rade  bim  »fter  sende,  for]>an  ))e  he  wses  lit  of  yia  lande  gefivren, 
for  pan  mycelan  unrihte  \>e  se  cyng  WiUelm  him  dyde."  Everything  is 
thoroughly  constitutional  just  now. 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  55.  "Prosperrimo  itaque  cursu  marina  pericnla 
transvecti  nono  kl.  Octobris  Dofris  appulimusi  et  ingenti  gaudio  totam 
terram  in  adventu  Anselmi  exultantem  reperimus.  Qusedam  etenim  quasi 
novse  resurrectionis  spee  singulorum  mentibus  oriebatur,  qua  et  ab  opprea- 
sione  calentis  adhuc  calamitatis  se  quisque  liberandum  et  in  statum  optatsd 
proeperitatis  aditum  sibi  pollicebatur.'*  The  short  English  Chronicle  printed 
by  Liebermann,  5,  gives  a  rather  odd  name  to  Anselm's  absence ;  **  A""*'*^"' 
sercebiscop  com  fram  peregrinatione." 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  437.  *  lb.  p.  450. 

*  lb.  p.  481.  •  lb.  p.  559.  '  lb.  p.  67a. 

VOL.  n.  B  b 
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OHAP.  vu.  and  Cenomannian  wars  till  after  he  has  driven  Anselm 
from  England.  Now  that  the  Red  King  is  dead,  every- 
body seems  to  come  back  to  his  old  place.  Robert 
comes  back  to  Rouen ;  Anselm  to  Canterbury.  And 
along  with  them,  a  third  actor  in  our  story,  whom,  like 
them,  Rufus  had  dispossessed,  came  back  also.  Before 
the  year  was  out,  Maine  was  again  free ;  Helias  had  won 
back  city  and  castle  without  slash  or  blow. 

HeliM  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  news  of  his  enemy*s  fall  reached  the 

T!i*Miu^   Count  of  Maine  in  some  of  those  southern  possessions 

from  which  he  had    never  been    driven,  he  at  once 

gathered  a  force  and  marched  to  Le  Mans.    But  no  force 

was  needed ;  the  loyal  city  received  its  banished  prince 

The  King's  with  all  joy.^    But  possession  of  the  city  did  not  give 

U^J[^    Helias  possession  of  the  royal  tower;  that  was  still  held 

^  ^        ^y  ^^®  garrison  which  had  been  placed  in  it  by  the  Red 

tower.        King.     One  of  their  commanders  was  a  man  whom  we 

know  already,  Walter  of  Rouen,  the  son  of  Ansgar.^    The 

castle  was  'tv'ell  provided  with  arms  and  provisions,  and 

HeliaB  calls  all  that  was  needed  for  defence.     Helias,  before  under- 

Anjou.  °    taking  a  siege,  sought  the  alliance  and  help  of  Fulk  of 

Anjou,  whom  he  acknowledged  as  over-lord  of  Maine.^ 

Siege  of      The  two  counts  sat  down  before   the    castle    of   the 

the  tower;  Conqueror;     but    no    strictly  warlike    operations   fol- 

oourtesies   lowed.    Besieged  and  besiegers  seem  to  have  been  on 

besi^ed     ^®  most  friendly  terms.     They  sometimes  exchanged 

J^"5  threats,  but  more  commonly  jokes.     It  was  agreed  be- 


besiegers. 


'  Ord.  Vit.  784  C.  "Ut  rumores  quat  optaverat  audivit,  Guillelmum 
videlicet  regem  occubuisse  veracity  agnovit,  cum  annatorum  tarma  Ouno* 
mannis  venit,  ei  ab  amicit  civibus  [see  Migne^s  text]  voluntarie  susceptus, 
urbera  pacifice  obtinuit."  The  Biographer  (309)  says  merely  *'  sine  mora 
cum  populo  qui  eum  secutus  fiierat  ad  oiyitatem  venit." 

'  See  above,  pp.  241,  281.  As  he  was  '*  Bothomagensis,*"  he  would  seem  to 
be  a  brother  of  the  William  sonof  Anagarofwhom  we  heard  in  vol.  i.  p.  261. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  u.  s.  "Fulconem  Andegavorum  comitem  dominum  suum 
acoersiit,  a  quo  adjutus  arcem  diu  obsedit."  The  Biographer  says  nothing 
about  Fulk. 
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tween  the  two  parties  that  Count  Helias  should,  when-  chap.  vn. 
ever  he  chose,  put  on  a  white  tunic,  and  should,  by  the 
name  of  the  White  Bachelor,  be  received  within  the 
tower.^     Such  was  the  chivalrous  confidence  shown  on 
both  sides  that  the  Count  of  Maine  went  in  and  out 
as  he  chose,  and  much   that  was   sportive   and  little 
that  was  hostile  went  on  between  the  two  parties.    At  Confereooe 
last  Walter  and  his  colleague  Haimeric*  opened  their  ^^j^, 
minds  to  Helias.     They  were  in  exactly  the  opposite  ^^^^l^- 
case  to  the  Confessor  when  he  told  the  churl  that  he 
would  hurt  him  if  he  could.*    They  explained  to  their 
supposed  enemy  that  they  could  hurt  him  if  they  would, 
but  that  they  had  no  mind  to  do  so.    The  ground  and 
the  defences  of  the  castle  gave  them  the  stronger  posi- 
tion.    They  were  not  afraid  of  his  artillery,  and  they 
could  shower  down  stones  and  arrows  upon  him  at 
pleasure.^    But  they  had  no  mind  to  fight  against  one 
for  whom  they  had  a  deep  regard,  especially  as  they  did 
not  know  for  whom  they  were  fighting.     Thtj  had  been  The  gar- 
the  men  of  the  late  King  William ;  they  did  not  now  J^  who^T 
know  whether  they  were  the  men  of  King  Henry  of  "^®"  ^^^ 
England  or  of  Duke  Robert  of  Normandy.     They  pro-  a  truce  is 
posed  a  truce,  during  which  they  might  send  messengers  ^^!  ^ 
to  both  their  possible  lords ;   when  they  got  answers,  Robert, 
they  might  settle  what  to  do.*    The  messenger  came  to 
Robert,  and  asked  him  whether  he  wished  to  keep  the 

*  Ord.Vit.  784  D.  "  Helise  coraiti  privilegium  dederimt  ut  qaotienscumque 
vellet,  albam  tunicam  indueret,  et  sic  ad  eos  qui  turrim  ouBtodiebant,  tutus 
accederet."  Presently  we  read  of  the  "Candida  tunica,  pro  qua  Candidus 
Bacularis  solitus  est  ab  illis  nuncupari."     The  story  is  told  in  full  detail. 

^  lb.  784  C.  *'  Haimericus  de  Moria."  I  can  give  no  .farther  account 
of  him. 

'  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  26. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  784  D.  "  Lsedere  qoidem  vos  lapidibus  et  sagittis  possumus, 
quia  in  eminentiori  pretorio  constituti  vobis  prsevalemus.*' 

^  lb.  785  A.  "  Donee  legatus  noster  redeat  a  dominis  nostris,  Anglic 
et  Normannisp  principibus,  qui  postquam  reversus  fuerit,  faciemus  prout 
ratio  nobis  intimaverit." 

Bh   2 
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CHAP.  VII.  royal  tower  of  Le  Mans  or  not.  If  he  wished  to  keep 
it,  he  must  send  a  strong  force  to  rescue  it  from  its 
Angevin  and  Cenomannian  besiegers.  The  Duke,  tired, 
we  are  told,  with  his  long  journeyings  and  more  anxious 
for  the  repose  of  his  bed  than  for  the  labours  of  war,^  is 
made  to  give  two  somewhat  contradictory  reasons  for 
leaving  matters  alone.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  satis- 
fied with  the  duchy  of  Normandy;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
nobles  of  England  were  invitmg  him  to  come  and  take 
the  crown  of  that  kingdom.  He  told  them  that  they 
had  better  make  an  honourable  peace  with  the  besiegers. 

ftnd  to  The  messenger,  without  going  back  to  Le  Mans,  crossed 
*^*  to  England,  and  told  King  Henry  exactly  how  matters 
stood.  Henry  was  too  busy  at  the  moment  to  meddle 
in  affairs  beyond  the  sea.^  He  rewarded  the  messenger, 
he  sent  his  thanks  to  the  garrison,  and  left  them  to 
their  own  discretion.  When  the  answer  came,  a  message 
was  sent  to  the  White  Bachelor,  asking  him  to  visit 
the  tower.  The  day  was  now  come  when  he  might 
rejoice  in  the  possession  of  that  for  which  he  had  long 
wished.  If  he  had  any  money  in  his  hoard,  he  might 
now  make  a  fine  bargain.  He  asked  what  they  meant. 
They  told  him  that  he  had  not  conquered  them,  that 
they  were  quite  able  to  withstand  him,  but  that  they 
had  no  lord  to  serve  and  were  quite  willing  to  give  up 
the  castle  to  him.  They  knew  his  worth  and  valour ; 
they  chose  him  of  their  own  free  will,  and  made  him 
that  day  truly  Count  of  Maine.^     They  gave  up  the 

^  Ord.  Tit.  785  A.  "Dux  longSB  laboribus  peregrinatioDiB  fractus,  et 
magis  quietem  lecti  quam  bellicum  laborem  complecti  cupiduB." 

^  **  Rex  Albionis  . . .  transmarmis  ocoupatus  negotiis  regni,  callide  maluit 
sibi  debita  legaliter  amplecti  quam  peregriniB  prse  superbia  et  indebitis 
laboribuB  nimis  onerari." 

'  "  Katurali  hero  oaremua,  cui  strenuitatis  nostroB  servitium  impendamus. 
Unde,  strenue  vir,  probitatem  tuam  agnoBcentes,  te  eb'gimus,  et,  arce  red- 
dita,  te  principem  Goenomannorum  hodie  constituimus."  This  time  no  one 
would  (see  X.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  575)  think  of  translating  '*ttrenue  vir*'  bj 
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castle  and  all  that  was  in  it;  Helias  of  course  treated  chap.vii. 
them  with  all  honour,  and  gave  them  a  strong  guard  to  q^^^®*^ 
shelter  them  from  any  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  cagtle. 
whose  houses  they  had  burned  the  year  before.^ 

Thus,  after  all  struggles,  Helias  of  La  Fl^he  was  at  last  Last  reign 
undisputed  lord  of  the  Cenomannian  city  and  county,  iioo-ino. 
He  reigned,  in  all   honour  and   seemingly  in  perfect 
friendship  with  Bishop  Hildebert,^  for  ten  years  longer. 
He  was  the  firm  friend,  and  in  some  sort  the  vassal,  of  His  friend- 
King  Henry  of  England,  and  did  him  good  service  at  Henryf 
Bayeux  and  at  Tinchebrai.^     Under  his  second  reign 
Maine  seems  to  have  been  peaceful ;  but  there  must  have 
been  some  wars  and  fightings  on  its  borders,  as  we  find 
Rotrou  Count  of  Perche  a  prisoner  in  the  Conqueror's 
tower.*      The    year   before   his   death   Helias    married  His  second 
a  second  wife,  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  Duke  William  of  ^"^J^J^*^** 

'*  valiant  Saxon  ;  **  yet,  as  there  were  Saxons  in  Anjou,  the  lord  of  La  Fl^he 
may  have  had  more  right  to  the  name  than  the  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  785  D.  *'  Ne  a  civibus  quorum  domos  prseterito  anno  combus- 
serant  kederentur,  alacriter  protexit."  The  Biographer  (309)  cuts  the  whole 
matter  much  shorter ;  but  it  is  from  him  that  we  learn  the  three  months* 
length  of  the  siege.  The  garrison,  having  no  hope,  "tandem  coacti  de 
munitionibus  egressi  sunt,  et  consulis  liberalitate  membrorum  et  vitas  im- 
punitate  donati,  in  patriam  [where  was  that  ?J  reversi  sunt." 

'  See  Appendix  KK.  The  Biographer  tells  us  now ;  **  pacataigitur  civi- 
tate  et  hoetibus  inde  effugatis,  Hildebertus  Romam  proficiscitur.** 

'  Ord.  Vit.  785  D.  "  Fcedus  amicitise  cum  Rodberto  duce  et  Henrico 
rege  postmodum  copulavit,  eorumque  bellis  viriliter  interfuit,  unique 
multum  nocuit,  alterique  ingens  suffragium  contulit.'*  He  records  instances 
in  818  C,  820  B,  821  A,  B.  In  this  last  case,  at  Tinchebrai,  Helias  com- 
mands Bretons  as  well  as  his  own  people.  Cf.  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Albi- 
nus  of  Angers,  1 105, 1 106,  and  that  of  Saint  Sergius,  1 106.  Orderic  (8aa  B) 
records  a  curious  discourse  between  Helias  and  his  old  enemy  Robert  of 
Belldme,  who  calls  himself  *'  tuus  homo." 

*  We  read  casually  in  the  Biographer  (311)  of  a  time  "dum  comes 
Rotrodus  Perticencis  in  turri  Cenomannica  captus  teneretur,  et  episcopus 
ad  eum  trepidum  mortis  accessisset."  But  the  story  is  all  about  Hildebert, 
not  about  Helias.  It  is  taken  from  a  letter  of  Hildebert  himself  (Duchesne, 
iv.  279),  who  speaks  of  Rotrou  as  "in  vinculis.'*  We  find  that  Count 
Rotrou's  mother  gave  the  Bishop  the  kiss  of  peace,  which  the  Lady  Eadgyth 
had  refused  to  receive  from  Abbot  Gervinus.    See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  544. 
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CHAP.  VII,  Aquitaine  and  widow  of  Alfonso  King  of  Gallicia.^     But 

his  only  cMld  was  Eremberga,  the  daughter  of  his  first 

wife  Matilda  of  Chateau  du  Loir.    Helias,  as  he  was  the 

worthiest,  was  also  the  last,  of  the  counts  who  held 

Maine  as  a  separate  sovereignty,  and  who  had  for  some 

generations  filled  no  small  place  in  their  own  quarter  of 

Later         the  world.    Maine  became  the  heritage  of  his  daughter, 

Maine.       and  passed  to  her  husband  the  younger  Fulk,  Count  of 

Anjou  and  King  of  Jerusalem,^  and  to  her  son  Geoffrey 

Flantagenet.  Thus  Maine  became  an  appendage  to  Anjou, 

Beaoentof  to  Normandy,  to  England.      And  every  sovereign  of 

gevin  kings  England,  from  the  first  Angevin  king  onwards,  could 

^J?^        boast  that  he  had  in  his  veins,  besides  the  blood  of 

William  and  Cerdic,  the  blood,  less  famous  it  may  be, 

but  assuredly  not  less  worthy,  of  Helias  of  Le  Mans. 

Meeting  of      Anselm  landed  in  England  after  Helias  had  been  re- 

and  Henry;  ceived  at  Le  Mans,  but  before  he  had  won  back  the  royal 

beginning    towcr.     The  King  and  the  Primate  soon  met,  and  diffi- 

difficulties,  culties  at  once  arose  between  them.     The  truth  is  that 

Chan^in  Anselm  had  come  back,  in  some  things,  another  man. 

Or  rather  the  man  was  the  same;  his  gentleness,  his 

firmness,  his  perfect  single-mindedness,  had  not  changed 

a  whit.     But  he  had  learned  doctrines  at  Rome  and  at 

Bari  which  had  never  been  revealed  to  him  at  Bee  or  at 

Com-         Canterbury.     The  tale  of  Anselm's  dispute  with  Henry, 

the  dispute  his  second  banishment,  his  second  return,  goes  beyond 

Anselm      ^^®  prescribed  limits  of  our  story,  and  I  have  pointed 

^  Orderic  seems  to  oomplain  that  *'  defnncta  conjuge  sua,  cselibem  Titam 
actitare  renuit."  Was  it  because  of  this  backsliding  that,  when  he  dies,  he 
becomes,  notwithstanding  all  his  good  deeds,  merely  **  cadaver "  and  not 
**  soma  '*  I  On  the  other  hand,  our  own  Chronicler  records  his  death  in  1 1  lo, 
and  the  Angevin  Chronicler  of  Saint  Seigius  thinks  the  event  worthy  of  a 
heavenly  phsenomenon ;  "  Apparuit  cometa,  atque  ilico  mortuus  est  Helias, 
Cenomannensis  comes.*' 

*  Orderic,  785  C,  notes  that  Helias  made  Fulk  his  heir ;  "  Ipsum  Coeno- 
mannis  dominum  sibi  successorem  constitoit."    Cf.  818  C. 
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out  its  leading  features  elsewhere.^     There  is  hardly  ovap.yu. 
anything  in  which  the  difference  between  William  Rufus  ^  ^JJ*" 
and  Henry  the  First  stands  out  more  strongly.    But  we  <U»p«*e 
are  here  concerned  only  with  the  very  earliest  stage  of  Anaelm 
the  dispute,  if  indeed  it  is  to  be  called  a  stage  of  the  dis-  ^     ^^' 
pute  at  all.    Henry  and  Anselm  met  at  Salisbury.     The 
King  received  the  Archbishop  with  joy ;  he  again  excused 
himself  by  the  necessities  of  the  time  for  having  received 
the  royal  unction  from  another  prelate.    Anselm  fully 
admitted  his  excuses.^    There  was  less  agreement  be- 
tween them  on  the  next  point  which  the  King  started. 
Henry  called  on  Anselm  to  do  homage  to  him  after  the  Henry  o«lli 
manner  of  his  predecessors,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  to  do 
time,  to  receive  again  the  archbishopric  at  his  hands.^       homage. 
This  last  phrase  has,  I  think,  sometimes  been  mis- Phrase 
understood.     It  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  fresh  the  aroh- 
commissions  which  the  bishops  of  Edward  the  Sixth's  ^"^^P"*^* 
day  took  out  after  the  death  of  Henry  the  Eighth.     It 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  spiritual  office ;  in 
this  phrase,  as  in  so  many  others,  by  the  "archbishopric" 
is  to  be  understood  simply  the  temporalities  of  the  see. 
These  were  at  this  moment  in  the  King's  hands,  through 
their  seizure  in  the  days  of  Rufus.     Since  then  a  new 
reign  had  begun ;   England  had  a  new  king ;   her  in- 
habitants had  a  new  lord ;   for  the  archbishop,  like  any 
other  subject,  to  become  the  man  of  the  new  king  was 
simply  according  to  the  law  of  Salisbury.     For  him  to 
receive  back  his  lands  was  his  right ;  for  him  to  receive 
them  as  a  fief  was  no  more  than  he  had  already  done  at 
the  hands  of  the  Red  King.     Anselm  had  then  done 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  pp.  220,  225. 

3  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  56.  "  Cam  post  paucos  soi  reditos  dies  Serberiam 
ad  regem  venisset,  et  ab  eo  gaudenter  susceptus,  rationi  illius  qaa  se 
excusavit  cur  in  suscipienda  regis  dignitatis  benedictione,  illom  cnjus 
juris  earn  eftse  sciebat,  non  evpectaverit,  adqtuevisset.** 

'  lb.   See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  220. 
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CHAP.  vn.  without  scruple  all  that  he  was  now  asked  to  do.     But 
Effect  of     since  then  the  decrees  of  Piacenza  and  Clermont,  above 

the  new 

teaching  on  all  the  decrees  of  Bari  and  Rome,  where  he  had  been  him- 
joSid."**  self  present,  had  been  put  forth.  And  by  those  decrees 
the  ancient  customs  of  England  were  condemned,  and  the 
censures  of  the  Church  were  denounced  against  all  who 
should  conform  to  them.  Anselm  deemed  it  his  duty, 
in  all  single-mindedness,  to  obey  the  bidding  of  Brome 
rather  than  the  law  of  England.  We  may  regret,  but 
we  can  neither  wonder  nor  blame.  Anselm,  after  all, 
was  not  an  Englishman ;  he  could  not  help  looking  at 
things  with  oecumenical  rather  than  with  insular  eyes. 
He  fairly  told  the  king's  counsellors  how  matters  stood ; 
he  was  bound  by  the  new  decrees.  If  Henry  would  accept 
them,  there  might  be  perfect  peace  between  them.^  If  not, 
he  himself  could  be  of  no  use  in  England;  he  would 
have  to  refuse  to  communicate  with  any  to  whom  the 
King  might  give  bishoprics  or  abbeys  in  the  ancient 
fashion ;  he  could  not  stay  in  England  on  the  terms  of  dis- 
obeying the  Pope.  He  asked  of  those  to  whom  he  spoke 
that  the  King  would  consider  the  matter,  and  tell  him  his 
decision,  that  he  might  know  which  way  to  turn  himself.^ 
Difficulties  Henry  was  now,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  in 
a  great  strait.  He  was  naturally  unwilling  to  give  up 
one  of  the  chief  flowers  of  his  crown,  one  which  had 
been  handed  down  from  all  the  kings  before  him.^    To 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  56.  "  Cum  iUe  nequaquun  se  aut  velle  aut  posse 
assenBum  pnebere  responderet,  interrogantibuB  quare,  statim  quid  super  his 
et  quibusdam  aliis  in  Bomano  concilio  aooeperit,  manifeeta  relatione  innotuit, 
itaque  subinferens  ait,  si  dominus  rex  iita  suscipere,  et  suscepta  servare 
voluerit,  bene  inter  nos  et  firma  pax  erit." 

^  lb.  **Nec  ea  de  causa  Angliam  redii,  ut,  si  ipse  Bomano  pontifici 
obedire  nolit,  in  ea  resideam.  Unde  quid  velit  preoor  edicat,  ut  sciam  quo 
me  vertam." 

'  lb.  "  Grave  quippe  sibi  visum  est  investituras  ecclesiarum  et  hominia 
praelatorum  perdere;  grave  nihilominus  Anselmum  »  regno,  ipso  nondum 
in  regno  plene  oonfirmato,  pati  discedere.*' 


of  Henry. 
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give  up  the  investitare  of  the  churches  and  the  homage  oHAP.vn. 
of  their  prelates  would  be  to  give  up  the  half  of  his 
kingdom.    On  the  other  hand,  he  felt  that  it  would  not 
do  to  quarrel  with  the  Archbishop  at  the  very  moment  of 
his  return  to  England,  or  to  allow  him  to  leave  England 
while  he  himself  was  not  yet  firm  on  his  throne.     He 
feared — doing  Anselm,  we  may  be  sure,  utter  injustice — 
that,  if  Anselm  left  England,  he  might  go  to  Rob^, 
and  take  up  his  cause.     It  would  be  perfectly  easy,  as 
he  knew  very  well,  to  persuade  Robert  to  accept  the 
new  decrees.    And  on  those  terms,  Anselm  might,  so  the 
words  run,  make  Robert  King  of  England^ — that  is,  he 
might  bestow  on  him  a  consecration  more  regular  than 
that  which  Henry  had  himself  received  from  the  Bishop 
of  London.    It  was  therefore  agreed  on  both  sides  to  a  tmoe 
make  a  truce  or  adjournment  of  all  questions  till  the^j^g^. 
next  Easter.     Meanwhile  both   King  and  Archbishop  the  Pope 
should  send  messengers  to  the  Pope,  to  pray  him  so  to  toaUowthe 
change  his  decrees  as  to  allow  the  ancient  customs  of  ^^™*8f®* 
the  kingdom  to  stand.^     We  here  see,  on  the  one  hand.  No  per- 
that  Anselm  still  had  no  kind  of  scruple  of  his  own  ^uple  on 
about  the  homage  and  investiture ;   it  was  with  him  ^^^*^ 
simply  a    question  of  obedience  to  a  superior.     Let 
Paschal  withdraw  the  decrees  of  Urban,  and  Anselm 
was  perfectly  ready  to  do  by  Henry  as  earlier  arch- 
bishops had  done  by  earlier  kings.     On  the  other  hand.  Effects  of 
we  see   how  the  temporal  power  had  been  weakened  of  rSS! 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nay.  56.  "  In  uno  siquidem  videbatur  sibi  quasi  dimi« 
dium  regni  perderet,  in  alio  verebatur  ne  fratrem  8uum  Robertum  .... 
Anselmus  adiret,  et  eum  in  apostolicce  sedis  aubjectionem  deductwUf  quod 
facillimum  facta  sciebat,  regem  Anglise  faceret."  These  words  make  us 
see  how  unknown  the  new  doctrines  had  hitherto  been  in  Normandy  as  well 
as  in  England.  The  dukes  up  to  this  time  had  not  been  in  subjection  to  the 
Holy  See,  as  subjection  was  understood  by  Paschal,  and,  at  Paschars  bid- 
ding, by  Anselm. 

'  lb.  "  Induciie  usque  pascha  petitaei  sunt,  quatenus  utrinque  Homam 
mitterentur  qui  decreta  apostolica  in  pristinum  rtgtd  utum  mutarent." 
Home  and  Bari  had  not  wholly  eaten  the  'Kngli«htn^n  out  of  our  Eadmer. 
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(MAP.  in.  and    the   spiritual    power    strengthened    through    the 

late  King's  abuse  of  the  temporal   power.    Bufus  had 

given  the  foreign  dominion  a  moral  advantage,  of  which 

Henry  now  felt  the  sting.    Men  had  come  to  look  on 

the  King  as  the  embodiment  of  wrong,  and  on  the  Pope 

Abasement  as  the  only  surviving  embodiment  of  right.     The  King 

idnglj       o^  ^^^  English  was  driven  to  ask  the  Bishop  of  Bome  to 

power.       allow  the  ancient  laws  of  England  to  be  obeyed.    True 

this  was  while  the  King's  hold  on  his  crown  was  still 

weak;  when  his  position  was  more  assured,  he  took  a 

higher  tone ;  but  it  marks  the  change  which  had  happened 

that  an  English  king,  and  such  a  king  as  Henry,  should 

be  driven  so  to  abase  himself  even  for  a  moment. 

The  tnioe        By  the  terms  of  the  truce,  things  were  to  remain  as 

^ovirional  ^^^7  were  for  the  present.     Anselm  was  to  be  restored 

^^^*^^  to  his  temporalities  without  homage  or  other  conditions ; 

Wahop't      but,  if  Paschal  could  not  be  brought  to  yield  on  the 

alities.       matter  of  the  decrees,  they  were  to  pass  to  the  King 

again.^    Anselm  looked  on  all  this^  as  useless ;  he  knew 

the  temper  of  the  papal  court  better  than  the  King  and 

his  friends  did.    But  he  agreed  for  the  sake  of  peace ; 

he  wished  to  avoid  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  wish 

to  disturb  the  King  in  the  possession  of  his  kingdom.^ 

The  truce  was  therefore  agreed  to ;  the  messengers  were 

sent,  and  Anselm,  when  the  court  broke  up,  went  once 

more  in  peace  to  his  metropolitan  city  or  to  some  other 

of  his  many  houses. 

But,  besides  settling  the  affairs  of  his  Church  and 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  56.  '*  Interim  eccleeiie  Anglise  in  quo  erant  statu 
manentibuB,  Anselmus  redditis  terris  quae  rex  mortuus  ecclesiie  Cantuari- 
ensi  abstulerat,  suis  omnibus  revestiretur,  sicque  fieret,  ut  si  a  sententia  flecti 
papa  nequiret,  totius  negotii  summa  in  eum  quo  tunc  erant  statum  rediret/' 

'  lb.  *'  Haec  Anselmus,  quamvis  frivola  esse,  et  in  nihil  utile  tendere 
sdret,  atque  prsedioeret,  tamen  ne  novo  regi  seu  priucipibus  ullam  contra  se 
tuspicionem  de  regni  translatione  aut  aliunde  incuteret,  precibus  illorum 
pasBUB  est  vinci." 
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realm,  Henry  had  other  more  distinctly  domestic  and  ohap.vh. 

personal  duties  to  discharge.      He  had  to  reform  the^^^^^^^^ 

household  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  brother ;  he  <»^"** 

had  also — so  we  are  told  that  the  bishops  and  others 

strongly  pressed  upon  him — to  reform  his  own  life.^ 

The  vices   of  Henry  were  at   least  not  the   vices  of 

Rufus ;  inclination  as  well  as  duty  led  him  to  cleanse 

the  court  of  its  foulest  abuses,  to  make  a  clean  sweep 

of  the  works  of  darkness.'    But  it  was  only  in  a  wholly  Penoud 

abnormal  state  of  things  that  Henry  the  First  could  ofH^,j,y 

have  been  hailed  as  a  moral  reformer.    His  private  life 

was  very  unlike  the  life  of  his  father.     Unmarried,  like  Henry's 

both  of  his  brothers  till  the  recent  marriage  of  Robert,  i^^  chll- 

he  was  already  the  father  of  several  children  by  moth^s  ^'^^ 

of  various  nations.    Of  his  eldest  and  most  famous  son,  Robert 

Robert,  afterwards  the  renowned  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  oiouoeeter. 

mother  is  unknown ;    but  she  appears  to  have  been 

French.^     The  British  Nest,  of  whom  we  have  often  Henry  son 

heard,  the  daughter  of  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr,  had,  before  her 

marriage  with  Gerald  of  Windsor,  borne  a  son  to  Henry 

who  bore  his  own  name.*    Two  of  his  mistresses  bore 

the  characteristic  English  name  of  Eadgyth.     One  was  Matilda 

the  mother  of  Matilda  Countess  of  Perche,  who   died  Perche. 

in   the  White  Ship;*^   the  other,  who   afterwards,  like 

Nest,  obtained  an  honourable  marriage  with  the  younger  Robert  mn 

Robert  of  Ouilly,  was  the  mother  of  a  Robert  who  plays  ^  ^^^  * 

^  Will.  Malms,  y.  393.  "  Suadentibus  amicis,  et  maxime  pontificibns,  ut, 
remota  voluptate  pel  Ileum,  legitimum  amplecteretur  connubimn."  Orderic 
(783  D)  gives  the  same  idea  a  more  grotesque  turn ;  "  Prinoeps  quarto  mense 
ex  quo  coepit  regnare,  nolens  ut  equus  et  mulus,  quibus  non  est  intellectus, 
turpiter  lascivire,  generoaam  virginem  nomine  Mathildem  regaU  more  sibi 
desponsavit."  So  in  the  continuation  of  William  of  Jumibgee,  viii.  10 ;  *'  Ut 
idem  rex  legaliter  viveret,  duxit  venerabilem  Matildem."  "  Legaliter  ** 
must  here  be  taken  in  the  older,  not  in  the  chivalrous  sense. 

'  Will.  Malms,  u.  s.    See  Appendix  6. 

'  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  852. 

*  lb.  p.  853.  »  lb.  p.  843 ;  Tol.  iv.  p.  733. 
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cHAP.vn.  a  part  in  the  civil  wars  forty  years  later.^     His  birth 
Henry's      therefore  most  likely  came  long  after  the  times  of  which 
by  Isabel     ^^  ^^^  speaking,  as  did  the  birth  of  the  daughter  whom 
of  Meulan.  jjenry  is  said  to  have  had  by  a  woman  of  a  Norman 
house  of  the  loftiest  rank,  Isabel,  daughter  of  his  chief 
counsellor,  Robert  Count  of  Meulan  and  Earl  of  Lei- 
Bicbard      cester.^    The  list  of  Henry's  natural  children  is  not  yet 
Angfrida.    exhausted — we  have  no  account  of  the  mother  of  the 
valiant  Juliana ;  but  the  birth  of  one  who  is  second  in 
personal  fame  to  Earl  Robert  of  Gloucester  had  already 
taken  place,  and  it  is  connected  with  a  characteristic 
Story  of     story  which  is  worth  telling.    A  wealthy  man  of  Berk- 
and'her  *^  shire,  Anskill  by  name,  was  one  of  the  chief  tenants 
A^idSi^     of  the  church  of  Abingdon.     As  far  as  his  name  is 
concerned,  he  might  be  Norman ;  he  might  be  English 
or  rather  Danish.    His  enemies  brought  a  charge  against 
him  to  the  Red  King,  who  caused  him  to  be  kept  in 
so  sharp  a  prison  that  before  long  he  died  of  his  hard- 
ships.^   He  left  a  widow,  whose  name  is  given  as  Ans- 
frida,  and  a  son  named  William.     The  King  then  seized 
on  the  manor  of  Sparsholt,  which  Anskill  had  held  of 
the  abbey,  and  gave  it — or  perhaps  only  its  wardship 
— to  one   of  his  officers  named   Toustain,  without  re- 
serving any  service  to  the  Church.*    By  this  grant  both 

»  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  7.U ;  ▼•  p.  306. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  187,  and  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  844. 

*  Hist.  Ab.  ii.  36.  "  Optimatum  bujus  loci  ea  tempestate  virorum  Ans- 
killus  erat  unus,  cujus  juri  pertinebant  Savecurda  [Seacourt]  et  Speresbolt, 
et  Baigeuurtba  [Baywortb]  et  apud  Meroebam  [Marsbami  bida  una.  Hunc 
contra,  suorum  delatione  osonimi  ita  regis  exandt  iracundia,  ut  vinculis 
arctatum  carcerali  prseciperet  castodisB  maoerandum.  Ubi  insolito  rigore 
deficiens  poet  dies  paucos  interiit." 

*  It  was  beld  by  tbe  new  grantee  and  bis  son  till  it  was  got  back  firom 
King  Henry  by  Abbot  Faricius  (Hist.  Ab.  ii  a88),  "  retracto  inde  ecclesiae 
in  boo  temporis  spatio  servitii  omni  genere**  (lb.  ii.  37).  This  seems  to 
be  the  Sparsbolt  of  wbicb  I  spoke  in  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  726,  as  being  held  by 
"Godricus  iinus  liber  homo,"  a  dififerent  person  from  Godric  the  Sheriff.  He 
is  distingoisbed  in  the  Abingdon  History  (i.  477)  as  "  Godricus  Gild,"  and 
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the  young  William  and  the  church  of  Abingdon  were  ohaf.tii. 
wronged.    For  the  wardship  of  its  tenant  would  even, 
by  Flambard's  own  law,  go  to  the  abbey.     The  widow, 
by  what  instinct  we  are  not  told,  betook  herself  to 
Henry  to   ask   his   intercession   with   his   brother  the 
Ring.      Young  William   did    not  get  back  his  land, 
which  was  recovered  for  the  abbey  at  a  later  time. 
But  his    mother   presently  gave  him  a    half-brother,  Hemy's 
Richard,  who  afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  the  Richaid. 
French  wars,  and  died  in  the  White  Ship.^    The  in- 
terest of  Henry,  if  it  did  not  get  back  Sparsholt  for  its 
lawful  tenant,  was  enough  to  secure  for  his  new  mistress 
the  safe  possession  of  her  dower,  and  to  provide  for  her 
legitimate  son  by  an  advantageous  marriage.^    Ansfrida 

h'lB  Sparsholt  is  said  to  be  "  juzta  locum  qui  vulgo  Mons  Albi  ^^qui  nuncu- 
patur."  In  Domesday  (59)  we  find  Anschil  holding  Sparsholt  of  the  Abbot. 
It  had  been  held  T.  R.  £.  by  Eadric.  Eadric  and  Godric  are  clearly  the 
same  man,  and  there  must  be  a  mistake  of  name  in  one  place  or  the  other, 
just  as  in  Domesday,  146,  Eadwme  Abbot  of  Westminster  is  miscalled 
Oodvrine,  But  a  most  curious  entry  follows,  from  which  it  appears  that 
Eadric  or  Godric  had  given  the  lordship  for  the  support  of  his  son  as  a 
monk  in  the  abbey  as  long  as  he  lived,  afler  which  it  was  to  come  back 
to  himself.  The  shire  therefore  threw  a  doubt  on  the  right  of  the  abbey  to 
its  possession.  They  had  seen  no  writ  or  seal  of  King  William  granting 
it  to  the  abbey  ;  but  the  abbot  and  all  his  monks  produced  a  writ  and  seal 
of  King  Eadward,  from  which  it  appeared  that  Eadric  had  given  the 
manor  to  the  abbey ;  "  Abbas  testatur  quod  in  T.  R.  E.  misit  ille  manerium 
ad  ecclesiam  unde  erat,  et  inde  habet  brevem  et  sigillum  R.  E.  attcstantibus 
omnibus  monachis  suis."  The  words  "  unde  erat "  show  that  Eadric  or 
Godric  held  the  lordship  of  the  abbey  (for  its  possession  of  Sparsholt  see 
Hist.  Ab.  i.  383,  478),  but  that  he  gave  up  his  rights  in  it  to  the  church. 
It  was  then  again  granted  to  Anskill. 

^  Hist.  Ab.  ii.  37.  "Gum  hsec - agerentur,  uzore  AnskOli  jam  defunct! 
domo  exclusa,  filio  vero  ejus,  nomine  WiUelmo,  a  rebus  patemis  funditus 
eliminato,  eadem  mulier  fratrcm  regis  Henricum,  tunc  quidem  com! tern, 
sufFragiorum  suis  incommodis  gratia  frequentans,  ex  eo  concepit,  et  filium 
pariens  Ricardum  vocavit."  On  this  Richard,  see  X.  C.  vol.  v.  pp.  188 
(note),  195,  843. 

*  He  married  the  sister  of  Simon,  the  king's  dispenser,  and  niece  of  Abbot 
Reginald,  who  succeeded  ^Ethelhelm  in  1083.  As  Reginald  died  in  1097 
(see  p.  265),  the  whole  story,  including  the  birth  of  Richard,  must  have 
happened  before  that  year. 
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CHAP.  TO.  herself  was  in  the  end  buried  in  the  minster  of  Abingdon 
with  honours  of  which  Saint  Hugh  would  hardly  have 
approved,  and  her  lawful  son  did  not  fail  to  give  gifts  to 
the  place  of  his  mother  s  burial.^ 

Henry  is        Henry  then,  if  he  was  fully  entitled  to  reform  the 

to  many,  worst  abuses  of  his  brother's  household,  stood  in  some 
need  of  reformation  himself.  His  counsellors  exhorted 
him  to  mend  matters  by  giving  himself  a  wife  and  his 
kingdom  a  queen.     He  had  not  far  to  look  for  one  when 

He  seeks    policy  and  inclination  led  him  the  same  way.     Notwith- 

for  Ead* 

gyth  standing  all  his  irregularities,  we  are  told  that  he  had 

^,£^J^  long  loved  Eadgyth  or  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Mal- 
colm, and  it  is  further  implied  that  his  love  was  re- 
turned on  her  part^  It  is  not  clear  where  she  was  at 
this  moment,  but  seemingly  no  longer  with  her  aunt 
Christina  in  her  monastic  shelter  at  Bomsey.^  She  was 
now  about  twenty  years  old,  some  say  of  remarkable 
beauty,  at  all  events  of  a  pleasing  face,  and  mistress  of 
an  amount  of  learning  which  must  have  equalled  or 
exceeded  that  of  her  clerkly  lover.*    She  had  no  great 

*  Hist.  Ab.  ii.  122.  **  Ansfrida,  qua  ooncubinaB  loco  rex  ipse  Henricus 
USU8  ante  susoepti  imperii  monarchiamf  filimn  Kioardum  nomine  genuit,  ac 
per  hoc  celebri  sepultura  a  fratribus  est  intumulata,  videlicet  in  claustro  ante 
obtiuin  ecclesiffi  ubi  fratres  intrant  in  eoclesia  et  exeunt.*'  Why  was  a  doubly 
imperial  style  needed  on  such  a  matter  T 

'  Ord.  Vit.  784  A.  "  Sapiens  Henrious,  generositatem  virginis  agnoecens, 
multimodamque  morum  ejus  honestatem  jamdudum  concupiscens,  hujus- 
niodi  sociam  in  Christo  sibi  elegit."  So  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  v.  393  ; 
**  Cujus  amori  jampridem  anhnum  impulerat.  parvi  pendens  dotales  divitiae, 
dummodo  diu  cupitis  potiretur  amplexibus."  So  Eadmer  (Hist.  Nov.  56) 
mentions  the  story  of  the  veil,  and  adds,  *'  quae  res,  dum  ilia  jam  olim  dimisso 
velo  a  rege  amaretur,  plurimorum  ora  laxaret,  et  eoa  a  cupitis  amplexibus 
retardaret.**  In  the  genuine  story  she  certainly  seems  anxious  for  the 
marriage.  The  story  ofher  dislike  to  it  is  »  mere  legend.  See  Appendix  WW. 

'  This  seems  implied  in  the  whole  story,  especially  in  the  words  of 
Eadmer, ''  dimisso  velo."  Her  father,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  said  to  have 
taken  her  away  from  Romsey  in  1095.    See  Appendix  EE. 

*  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (iv.  366),  coimtersigned  by  Dean  Church,  An^eln^ 
243,  assures  us  that  '*  Edith  was  very  beautiful.**  Mr.  Robertson  (i.  153, 
note)  will  not  allow  that  she  was  more  than  "rather  pretty.**      The 
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worldly  possessions;^   but  she  came  of  a  stock  which  chap-vh. 
made  a  marriage  with  her  the  most  politic  choice  which  ^^^^^ 
the  King  could  make  at  the  moment.     Eadgyth  had  i^i*g«- 
lived  so  long  in  England  that  men  seem  to  have  for-  ^^!^^i 
gotten  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Malcolm,  and  to**^^^- 
have  remembered  only  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Margaret.    As  such  she  was  held  to  be  of  the   right 
kingly  kin  of  England,^  marked  out  as  the  most  fitting 
bride  for  a  king  whose  purpose  was  to  reign  as  an 
Englishman.     True  she  came  of  the  blood  of  Cerdic  only 
by  the  spindle-side,  and  by  the  spindle-side  Henry  came 
of  the  blood  of  Cerdic  himself^     But  no  one  was  likely  Henry's 
to  remember  that  a  daughter  of  i£l£red  was  a  remote  from 
ancestress  of  Henry's  mother,  while  everybody  remem- ^^=»^- 
bered  that  Eadgyth  was  the  daughter  of  Margaret,  the 
daughter  of  Eadward,  the  son  of  Eadmund,  the  son  of 
iSthelred,  the  son  of  Eadgar.    It  was  for  the  English 
King  to  take  an  English  Lady,  and  to  hand  on  the  Eng- 
lish crown  to  kings  bom  in  the  land  and  sprung  of  the 
true  blood  of  its  ancient  princes. 

So   thought  the  people ;   so   thought   the   King ;   so 

Abbess  in  Hermann  of  Tournay  witnesses  to  ber  beauty  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  but  all  that  William  of  Malmesbury  (v.  418)  can  say  of  her  is  that 
she  was  *'  non  usquequaque  despicabilis  formse."  We  have  already  heard 
of  her  studies  at  Romsey,  and  in  her  letters  to  Anselm  (Epp.  iii.  55, 119) 
the  display  of  scriptural  and  classical  learning  might  have  satisfied  Orderic 
himself.  It  is  more  comforting  to  Jind  in  the  second  letter  that  she  wishes 
to  bestow  the  abbey  of  Malmesbury  on  one  bearing  the  English  name  of 
Eadwulf.  Anselm  refunes  his  consent,  because  Eadwulf  sent  him  a  cup, 
which  seemed  like  an  attempt  at  simony.  Eadwulf  however  did  in  the  end 
become  abbot. 

'  Will.  Malms,  v.  393.  **  Erat  ilia,  licet  genere  sublimisi  utpote  regis 
Edwardi  ex  fratre  Edmundo  abneptis,  modiose  tamen  domina  supellectilis, 
utroque  tunc  parente  pupilla." 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  iioo.  *'And  siiSjian  sona  heraefter  ee  cyng  genam 
Mahalde  him  to  wife,  Malcolmes  cynges  dohter  of  Sootlande,  and  Margareta 
\KBTe  goda  cwsene,  Eadwardes  cynges  magan,  and  of  ^n  rihtan  ^nglalandes 
kyne  kynne.*'  Eadmer  (Hist.  Nov.  56)  traces  up  the  pedigree  to  Eadgar,  but 
he  does  not  forget  that  she  was  '*  filia  Malcholmi  nobilissimi  regis  Scotorum." 

'  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  308. 
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oHAP.vn.  seemingly   thought  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  herself. 
Objectiona  But  not  a  few  mouths  were  opened  to  denounce  the 
mitrriage.    marriage  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Church.     Ead- 
gyth,  they  alleged,  was  a  consecrated  virgin,  and  a  mar- 
riage with  her  would  be  sacrilege.     She  had,  they  said, 
taken  the  veil  at  Bomsey,  when  she  was  dwelling  there 
with  her  aunt  Christina.^     She  appealed  to  the  Arch- 
Eadgyth     bishop,  to  whom  all  looked  to  decide  the  matter.^    She 
hftve  taken  told  her  story,  as  we  have  already  heard  it,  and  called 
***®^®^-     on  Anselm  to  judge  her  cause  in  his  wisdom.     The 
holdian     Archbishop  called  together  at  Lambeth — the  manor  of 
JJJST^^**' his  friend  the  Bishop  of  Rochester — an  assembly  of 
question,     bishops,  abbots,  nobles,  and  religious  men,  before  whom 
he  laid  the  matter,  and  the  evidence  bearing  on  it.^ 
There  was  the  evidence  of  the  maiden  herself;  there  was 
the  evidence  of  two  archdeacons,  William  of  Canterbury 
and  Humbald  of  Salisbury,  whom  Anselm  had  sent  to 
the  monastery,  and  who;  after  inquiries  among   the 
sisters,  reported  that  there  was  no  ground  to  think  that 
Eadgyth  had  ever  been  a  veiled  nun.*    The  Archbishop 
then  left  the  assembly,  and  the  rest,  who  are  spoken  of 
as  the  Church  of  England   gathered  into  one  place,* 
debated  the  question  in  his  absence.     Much  stress  was 
laid  on  the  case  of  those  women  who,  in  the  first  days  of 
the  Conquest,  had  sought  shelter  in  the  cloister  from 

^  See  above,  p.  31,  and  Appendix  EE.  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  56.  **  Siqui- 
dem  eadem  Mathildis,  inter  sanctimonialeB  in  monasterio  ab  infantia  nutrita 
et  adulta,  credebatur  a  muIUs  in  servitimn  Dei  a  parentibus  oblata,  eo  quod 
publico  visa  fuerat  earum  inter  quae  vivebat  more  velata." 

'  lb.    '*  Ipfla  Ansebnum  cujus  in  hoc  nutum  omnea  expectabant  adiit." 

'  lb.  57.  "Differt  AnselmuB  sententiam  ferre  et  caugam  judicio  re- 
ligiosarum  personarum  regni  detenninandam  pionunciat.  Statuto  itaque 
die  coeunt  ad  nutum  illius,  episcopi,  abbates,  nobiles  quique,  ac  religiosi 
ordinis  viri."    Anselm 's  Convocation  thus  admitted  lay  members. 

*  The  archdeacons  are  sent  *' Wiltuniam,  ubi  ilia  fuerat  educata,"  but 
Bomsey  must  surely  be  meant.    See  Appendix  EE. 

'  lb.  '*  Remote  a  oonventu  solo  patre,  ecclesia  AnglisB  qu»  oonvenerat 
in  unum  de  proferenda  sententia  tractat." 
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shame  and  violence,  but  who  had  not  taken  religion  ohap.vil 
upon  themselves.^     The  late  Archbishop  had  declared  Eadgyth 
them  free  to  marry,  and  the  judgement  of  the  assem-  f^e  to 
bly  was  that  the   same  rule    applied   to  the   case   of  "*"y* 
the  daughter  of  Malcolm.^    Anselm  came  back,  and  the 
debate  and  the  decision  were  reported  to  him.     He  de- 
clared that  he  assented  to  the  judgement,  strengthened 
as  it  was  by  the  great  authority  of  Lanfranc.^    Then 
Eadgyth  herself  was  brought  in,  and   heard  with   a 
pleased  countenance  all  that  had  passed.^    She  then 
offered  to  confirm  all  that  she  had  said  by  any  form  of 
oath  that  might  be  thought  good.     She  did  not  fear  that 
any  one  would  disbelieve  her;  but  she  wished  that  no 
occasion  should  be   left  for  any  one    to  blaspheme.^ 
Anselm  told  her  that  no  oath  was  needed ;  if  any  man 
out  of  the  evil  treasure  of  his  heart  should  bring  forth 
evil  things,  he  would  not  be  able  to  withstand  the 
amount  and  strength  of  the  evidence  by  which  her  case 
was  proved.®    He  gave  her  his  blessing,''^  and  she  went 
forth,  we  may  say,  Lady-elect  of  the  English. 

In  another  version,  also  contemporary  but  not  resting  other  ver- 
on  the  same  high  authority,  things  are  made  to  takej^[^,^ 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  564,  835. 

'  Hist.  Nov.  58.  The  members  of  the  Assembly  say  that  they  remember 
the  judgement  of  T<anfranc,  and  that  they  hold  that  the  present  case  is 
still  stronger  than  that  which  he  decided.  "  Licet  enim  sdamtis  causam 
illarum  istius  esse  leviorem  dum  ilke  sponte,  ista  ooacta,  pari  de  causa 
velum  portaverit.**  They  add  their  protest,  **  nequis  nos  favore  cujusvia 
duci  existimet." 

^  lb.  *'  Ego  judicium  vestrum  non  abjicio,  sed  eo  secnrius  illud  suscipio 
quo  tanti  patris  auctoritate  suffultum  audio.** 

*  lb.     ''  Gesta  comi  vultu  audit  et  amplectitur.** 

*  lb.  "  Quod  non  propterea  facturam  &tetur  quasi  sibi  non  creditum  esse 
putet,  sed  ut  malevolis  hominibus  omnem  deinceps  blasphemandi  oocasionem 
amputet." 

*  lb.  "  Si  malus  homo  de  malo  theeauro  cordis  sui  protulerit  mala,  dicto 
citius  opprimetur  ipsa  veritate  jam  tantarum  personarum  adstipulatione 
probata  et  roborata.** 

^  lb.  "  Allocutione  posthsdc  et  benedictione  Anselmi  potita  abiit." 

VOL.  n,  CO 
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CHAP.  vn.  another  tarn.    The  King  bids  Anselm  perform  the  mar- 
riage rite  between  himself  and  the  nameless  daughter  of 
Anaelm      Malcolm,  Called  in  this  version  David.^     Anselm  refuses 
object.       on  the  ground  that,  having  worn  the  veil  of  a  nun,  she 
belonged  to  a  heavenly,  not  to  an  earthly  bridegroom. 
The  Song  says  that  he  has  sworn  to  her  father  to  marry 
her,  and  that  he  cannot  break  his  oath,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  by  a  canonical  judgement  that  the  marriage  is 
unlawful.^    Anselm  is  therefore  bidden  to  summon  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  abbots, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  persons  of  all  England,  to  come 
Story  of     together  and  examine  the  matter.^  The  Abbess  is  brought 
thoAbbeas.  before  them,  and  she  tells  the  story  of  the  Red  King's 
visit  to  her  flowers.*    The  King  bids  Anselm  call  on  the 
Dedflionin  synod  for  its  judgement.    The  assembled  fathers  debate; 
itkemKT^     canons  are  read,  and  it  is  judged  that  the  maiden  is  free 
"■*®'         to  marry,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that,  if  she  was  veiled, 
it  was  while  she  was  under  age  and  without  her  father  s 
Antelm's    consent.^    The  l^ing  asks  Anselm  whether  he  objects  to 
andwuii-   this  decision;  Anselm  says  that  he  has  no  fault  to  find 
'**•  with  it.     Henry  then  asks  Anselm  to  marry  them  at 

^  This  is  the  version  of  Hermann  of  Toumay  (D'Achery,  ii.  893)  referred 
to  in  Appendix  £E,  WW;  "Confirmatus  in  regno  voltut  conjugem  habere 
puellam  quamdam  filiam  David  regis  Sootiae,  dixitque  D.  Ansehno,  tunc 
temporis  Cantuarienris  orbis  venerabili  archiepiscopo,  ut  earn  sibi  benediceret 
et  BolemnibuB  nuptiis  benedictam  in  oonjugium  sodaret.** 

'  lb.  "  Ideoque  pro  conservando  jaramento  suo  se  non  earn  dimissunim, 
nisi  canonico  judicio  fuisset  determinatum.** 

'  lb.  **  PrsBcepitut,  adscito  archiepisoopo  Eboracensi,  oongregaretur  consi- 
lium episooporum  et  abbatnm  totiusque  Angli»  eodesiasticarum  personarum 
ad  diffiniendum  ecclesiaBtica  censura  tantmn  negotium.**  Thomas  of  York, 
it  must  be  remembered,  most  have  been  now  on  his  deathbed  ;  at  least 
he  died  a  few  days  later.  The  lay  nobles  of  £admer*s  account  are  left 
out  in  this  version. 

*  See  above,  p.  32,  and  Appendix  WW. 

*  D^Achery,  ii.  894.  "  In  oommuni  judicaverunt  propter  hujusmodi 
factum  non  ei  prohibendum  oonjugium,  quoniam,  quamdiu  infra  legitimam 
8etatem  sub  tutela  patris  fuerat,  nihil  ei  sine  ejus  assensu  facere  licuerat." 
See  the  answer  of  Harold,  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  165. 
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once.  Anselm  pleads  that,  though  the  judgement  is  right,  chap.  yn. 
yet,  as  the  maiden  had  somehow  or  other  worn  the  veil, 
it  were  better  that  she  should  not  marry;  there  were 
others,  daughters  of  kings  and  counts,  one  of  whom  the 
King  might  marry  instead.  Henry  still  insists;  Anselm 
performs  the  ceremony ;  but  with  a  warning  that  Eng- 
land would  not  rejoice  in  the  offspring  of  the  marriage.^ 
The  fate  of  the  White  Ship  and  the  wars  of  Stephen  and 
Matilda  are  quoted  as  a  proof  of  Anselm's  prophetic  power. 

The  tone  of  this  story  is  quite  unlike  that  of  the  more 
trustworthy  version;  yet  there  is  perhaps  no  actual 
contradiction  between  them.  But  the  foreign  writer 
stumbles  greatly  in  his  names  and  pedigrees,  and  writes 
by  the  light  of  forty  years  later.  We  may  see  in  his  Later 
version  the  beginnings  of  the  wild  stories  of  later  times, 
where  Eadgyth  is  pictured  as  forced  into  the  marriage 
against  her  will,  and  even  as  devoting  her  future  off- 
spring to  the  fiend.^ 

A  few  days  later,  on  the  feast  of  Saint  Martin,  the  Marriage 
marriage  was  celebrated  by  Anselm,  and  Matilda,  as  we  ^^  ^[ 
must  now  call  her,  was  hallowed  to  Queen.^    It  is  only  ^^'  , 

II,  IIOO. 

^  D'Achery,  ii.  894.  "  V08  quidem,  domine  rex,  consilio  meo  prsetermiaso, 
fadetis  quod  vobis  placuerit.  Bed  qui  diutius  vixerit,  puto  quod  videbit 
non  diu  Angliam  gavisuram  de  prole  que  de  ea  nata  fuerit." 

'  See  Appendix  WW. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  iioo.  *'And  8i1$]>an  Bona  hersefter  se  cyng  genam 
Mahalde  him  to  wife,  Malcohnes  cjnges  dohter  of  Scotlande,  and  Mar- 
gareta  Jisere  goda  cwsene  Eadwardee  cynes  magan  of  Jmn  rihtan  .^Bnglalandes 
kynekynne.  And  on  See  Martinea  msessedieg  heo  weariS  him  mid  mycelan 
weorVscipe  forgifen  on  Westmynstre,  and  Be  arcebiacop  Anwealm  hi  him 
bewseddade  and  si'^iSan  to  cwene  gehalgode."  Florence  notes  that,  at  the 
wedding,  ''rex  Anglorum  Heinricus  majores  natu  Anglis  congregavit 
LundonixB."  Orderic  (784  A)  makes  Gerard  of  Hereford  the  consecrator  of 
the  Queen.  Her  descent  firom  the  "  right  ei^cyn  of  England**  stirs  him 
up  to  a  grand  flight,  going  up  to  the  very  beginnings  of  things.  We 
there  read  how  "  Angli  de  Anglo  insula,  ubi  Saxonis  metropolis  est,  in 
Britanniam  venerunt,  et,  devictis,  seu  deletis,  quos  mode  Gualos  dicont, 
occupatam  bello  insulam,  Hengist  prime  duce,  a  natali  solo  Angliam 
vocitaverunt." 

00  2} 
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oHAP.  ra,  a  guess  that  this  was  the  time  of  her  change  of  name. 

^ema^    One  hardly  sees  its  motive;  it  was  Henry's  policy  at 

of  Matilda,  ^his  moment  to  be  as  English  as  possible,  and  the  name 

of  his  bride  was  one  of  the  few  English  names  which  the 

Normans  now  and  then  adopted.     Could  it  be  Henry's 

abiding  reverence  for  his  mother  which  made  him  wish 

to  place  another  Matilda  on  his  throne?    Be  this  as  it 

The  may  be,  the  new  Queen  bears  no  other  name.    All  the 

and  corona-  great  men  of  the  kingdom  and  a  crowd  of  folk  of  lower 

^^^  d^ree  came  together  to  her  wedding  and  crowning.    At 

the  door  of  the  West  Minster,  as  the  multitude  thronged 

towards  the  l^ing  and  his  bride,  the  Archbishop  stood 

An8elm*B    on  high  and  harangued  the  people.     He  told  them  how 

speeo  .       ^^  whole  matter  had  been  settled,  and  on  what  grounds. 

And  he  once  again  called  on  any  one  who  had  aught  else 

to  say  against  the  marriage  to  stand  forth  and  say  it.^ 

The  only  answer  was  a  general  shout  of  assent  to  the 

Objectioni  judgement  and  the  marriage.'    The  rite  was  done.    But 

idlenoed.  ^  there  were  still  some  who  blamed  Anselm  for  the  course 

that  he  had  taken  ;^  and  years  afterwards  the  validity 

of  Matilda's  marriage,  and  the  consequent  legitimacy  of 

her  children,  was  called  in  question  by  those  whose 

political  objects  it  suited  to  do  so.^ 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Matilda  practically 
stepped  into  the  place  of  the  Lady  whose  name  she 
had  forsaken.  There  had  been  no  queen  constantly 
living  in  England  since  the  elder  Eadgyth.  The 
elder  Matilda  had  been  but  little  in  England;  Wil- 
liam Rufus  had  been  pre-eminently  the  '^  bachelor  king." 

*  £admer,  Hiat.  Nov.  58.    See  N.  0.  vol.  v.  p.  169. 

'  lb.  **CiinctiB  una  clamantibua  rem  juste  definitam  nee  in  ea  quid 
reeidere  unde  quia  nisi  forte  malitia  duotuB  jure  aliquam  posaet  movere 
calnmniam,  legitime  conjunoti  sunt,  honore  quo  decuit  regem  et  reginam." 

*  It  is  so  implied  by  Eadmer,  who  of  course  gives  his  own  very  distinct 
witness  in  fitvour  of  the  righteousness  of  all  that  Anselm  did, 

*  See  N.  C.  vol  v.  pp.  251,  857. 
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It  must  have  been  a  wonderful  change  when  the  riot  gbap.tu. 
and  foul  excess  of  the  Red  Einir's  court  cave  way^<*^^y^ 

e  o  J  •  queen. 

to  a  household  presided  over  by  a  devout  and  virtuous 
woman.    For  a  time  at  least  Henry  as  well  as  hisBegnlur 
wife  lived  a  sober  and  regular  life.    As  a  generation  King  ftnd 
back  the  strict  conduct  of  Henry's  father  had  called  ****^ 
forth  the  jeers  of  the  profligate  scoffers  of  his  day,  so 
now  the  profligate  scoffers  of  another  generation  jeered 
at  the  decorous  court  of  Henry   and   Matilda,    and 
mocked  the  English  King  and  his  English  Lady  by  the 
characteristic  English  names  of  Godric  and  Qodgifu.^  *'Oodrio 
The  married  life  of  Matilda  reached  over  eighteen  years  g|f^  » 
only;  of  her  two  children,  both  bom  early  in  her  wed-  noo-iiiS. 
lock,  she  did  not  live  to  see  her  son,  the  ^theling  Children 
William,  cut  off  in  the  White  Ship ;  she  did  live  to  see  menriage. 
her  daughter  of  her  own  name  raised  to  a  place  which  WiDiMn; 
had  never  before  been  filled  by  a  daughter  of  England,  Empi«« 
sitting  as  a  crowned  Augusta  in  the  seat  of  livia  and  ^***'^^ 
Pladdia.'    After  a  while  Henry  seems  to  have  fieJlen  Later  life 
back  into  his  old  courses ;  some  at  least  of  his  natural  ^^^  ^"^ 
children  must  have  been  bom  after  his  marriage ;  and  Ma**id». 
the  same  kind  of  language  which  was  used  about  his 
first  marriage  was  used  about  his  second.^    The  Queen, 
for  whatever  reason,  ceased  to  follow  the  endless  wan- 
derings of  the  court;  and  lived  in  all  royal  pomp  at 

>  See  N.  G.  vol.  v.  p.  1 70.  The  note  in  Sir  T.  D.  Hudy's  edition  of  Williun 
of  Malmeebury  ie  very  strange.  Ages  after,  Knighton  (X  Scriptt.  2575) 
giyee  these  English  names  an  odd  turn ;  "  Multi  de  proceribus  dam  veL 
palam  a  rege  Henrico  se  subtraxenmt,  fictis  qnibusdam  occaaanonlls  to- 
cantes  eum  Oodrych  Oodrfadyr,  et  pro  Roberto  comite  dam  miaemnt."  In 
his  day  Godric,  in  his  various  spellings,  was  doubtless,  as  now,  in  familiar 
use  as  a  surname.  Godgifu  must  have  been  pretty  well  forgotten,  except 
in  the  form  which  she  takes  at  CoYenirj,  though  I  suppose  that  she  too 
survives  in  the  surname  Goodeve,  *  See  N.  G.  vol.  v.  p.  184. 

*  The  Continuator  of  Florence  (11 21)  tells  us  how  Henry,  "legalis  oon- 
jugii  olim  nexu  solutus,  ne  quid  uUerius  inhonettum  eammiUeret/*  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Archbiiihop  Ralph  and  his  great  men,  marries  Adelisa.  Qrderic 
(823  B)  witnesses  that  Henry's  bad  habits  in  this  way  went  on  to  old  age. 
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oHAP.vn.  Westminster.^    Her  piety  rivalled  that  of  her  mother; 

^^^^^^^  it  was  shown  in  all  the  usual  forms  of  the  time;  and 
her  brother  David,  not  an  undevout  prince,  went  so  near 
to  a  scoff  as  to  ask  his  sister  whether  Song  Henry  would 
care  to  kiss  the  lips  which  had  kissed  the  ulcers  of  the 
lepers.^  Her  boundless  liberality  to  the  poor,  to  clerks, 
scholars,  and  strangers  of  every  kind,  was  perhaps  not 
the  less  amiable  for  a  manifest  touch  of  vanity.^  We 
read  that  the  means  for  her  lavish  bounty  in  this  way 
had  to  be  found  by  harsh  exactions  from  her  tenants; 
but,  here  as  ever,  the  blame  is  laid  upon  the  reeves 
rather  than  on  their  mistress.*    The  memory  of  "good 

^  Will.  MakxiB.  ▼.418.  '*  ./Equanimiter  ferebat,r^e  alias  intento,  ipsa 
curise  yaledicere,  Westmonasterio  multiB  anniB  morata.  Nee  tamen  quio* 
quam  ei  regalia  magnificentise  deerat,**  &o. 

*  WilUam  of  Malmesbuiy  g^vee  many  deiaila  of  her  piety,  with  the 
curious  remark  that  she  was  **in  olerioos  bene  melodos  inconsiderate 
prodiga  **  [that  is  surely  the  right  reading,  and  not  *'  provida  "].  He  tells 
how  she  kissed  the  wounds  of  the  lepers.  The  half-pro&ne  saying  of 
David  comes  from  ^thelred  of  Rievaux  (X  Scriptt.  367 ;  Fordun,  v.  20 ; 
Surteefl  Simeon,  267),  who  had  the  story  firom  David  himself.  Matilda 
wished  her  brother  to  follow  her  example,  which  he  refused ;  **  Neodum 
enim  sciebam  Dominum,  neo  revelatus  fuerat  mihi  Spiritus  ejus."  One 
is  reminded  of  the  story  of  Saint  Lewis  and  John  of  JoinviUe,  when 
the  seneschal  refuses  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  poor.  It  is  twice  told  in 
his  Memoirs,  pp.  8,  a  18,  ed.  Michel,  1858. 

s  «  Very  vain,"  says  Mr.  Robertson,  who  is  determined  to  be  hard  upon 
her. 

*  There  is  an  important  passage  of  William  of  Mabnesbury  about  the 
reeves,  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  often ;  "  Eo  effectum  est  ut  prodige 
donantium  non  effugeret  vitium,  multimodas  colonis  suis  deferens  calumnias, 
inferens  injurias,  aufereos  substantias,  quo  bonse  largitricis  nacta  famam, 
suorum  parvi  pensaret  contumeliam.  Sed  h»c  qui  recte  judicare  volet, 
consiliis  ministrorum  imputabit,  qui,  more  harpyarum,  quicquid  poterant 
oorripere  unguibus,  vel  infodiebant  marsnpiis  vel  insumebant  conviviis, 
quorum  foeculentis  susurris  aures  oppleta^  mevum  honestissims  menti 
contnudt.**  In  all  this  we  leam  the  more  to  admire  the  constant  care 
of  Anselm  that  no  wrong  should  be  done  to  his  people. 

The  story  of  Matilda  and  David  is  told  also  by  Robert  of  Gloucester 
(ii.  434,  435,  Heame),  who  preserves  the  popular  memory  of"  Mold  ye  god 
queue  "  in  several  passages.     Perhaps  the  strongest  is, 

"  pe  godenesse  )»at  god  Henr^  &  )>e  queue  Mold 
Dude  here  to  Engelond  ne  may  neuere  be  ytolde.** 
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Queen  Mold"  was  long  cherished,  and  we  can  hardly  cfHAP.vii. 
doubt  that  her  presence  by  Henry's  side  did  much  to  q^^ 
help  the  fusion  of  Normans  and  English  in  her  hus-  Mold." 
band's  kingdom. 

Two  ecclesiastical  events  wind  up  the  last  year  of  the  Guy  of 
eleventh  century.     One  of  them  showed  that  there  were  comes  as 
limits  to  Anselm's  submission  to  the  see  of  Rome.     Guy  ^^S^^- 
Archbishop  of  Yienne  came  into  England,  professing  to 

■  

be  papal  Legate  throughout  all  Britain.     Legates  had  Earlier 
been  seen  in  England  before,  but  not  with  such  a  com-     ^ 
mission  as  superseded  the  authority  of  an  acknowledged 
Primate.     They  had   come   both  under  Eadward  and 
under  William  the  Great ;  but  they  came  in  the  doubtful 
days  of  Stigand,  and  the  last  time  they  came  to  set 
Stigand  finally  aside.^     One  Legate  had  come  under 
William  the  Red;  but  it  was  to  bring  the  pallium  to 
Anselm.^    But  now  all  men  were  amazed  at  a  foreign  Guy's  pre- 
prelate  claiming  to  exercise  powers  which  had  hitherto  not  ac- 
been  held  to  belong  to  none  but  the  Patriarch  of  the  i^J^ 
island  world.^    Legates  waxed  mightier  before  Henry's 
reign  was  out ;  *  this  time  Guy  went  back  as  he  came. 
We  get  no  details  ;  but  we  read  that  no  one  acknow- 
ledged him  as  Legate,  and  that  he  was  not  able  to  dis- 
charge any  legatine  function.* 

The  other  event  was  the  death  of  Archbishop  Thomas  Death  of 
of  York,  after  an  episcopate  of  thirty  years.     He  died  a  bishop 
few  days  after  the  King's  marriage,  leaving  a  good  name  ^y™"^ 

1 8,  iioo. 
*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  329. 

'  See  vo].  i.  p.  527.  Abbot  Jeronto  was  hardly  a  Legate  in  the  same 
sense  as  Walter  of  Albano. 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  58.  *'  Quod  per  Angliam  auditum  in  admirationem 
omnibus  venit,  inauditum  scilicet  in  Britania  cuncti  scientes  quemlibet 
hominum  super  se  vices  apostolicas  gerere  nisi  solum  archiepiscopum 
Cantuariae."  *  See  N.  C.  vol.  ▼.  p.  236. 

^  Eadmer,  u.  s.  "  Quapropter  sicut  venit  ita  reversus  est,  a  nemine 
pro  legato  snsceptus,  neo  in  aliquo  legati  officio  functus.** 
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CRAP.  Yiu  behind  him  as  the  honoured  rebuilder  x)f  his  church  and 
legislator  of  its  chapter.^    This  was  the  first  prelacy 
which  had  fallen  vacant  since  Henry's  accession.     To 
deal  with  the  vacant  see  after  his  brother's   fashion 
would  have  been  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  new  King's  pro- 
mises.    He  therefore  soon  gave  the  church  of  York 
another  shepherd.    But  his  choice  fell  on  a  man  of  a 
character  widely  difierent  from  either  Thomas  or  Anselm. 
The  lee  of  The  new  archbishop  was  Gerard  Bishop    of  Hereford, 
toQm^ ^^  whom  we  have  already  heard   a  good  deal,  and 
f  ^i?*"^     heard  some  things  that  are  passing  strange.^    He  held 
Archbishop  the  throne  of  the  northern  metropolis  for  eight  years, 
'  and,  when  he  died,  he  had  some  difficulty  in  finding 
a  resting-place  in  his  own  minster.^ 


§  8.     7%6  Invasion  of  Robert. 
January — August^  iioi. 

Likeness  of  The  first  year  of  the  twelfth  century  was  a  stirring 
io8§  and  ^™®  ^^  England,  though  it  was  not  crowded  with  great 
"®'-  and  striking  events  like  the  last  year  of  the  eleventh. 
It  reads  like  an  earlier  chapter  of  our  story  coming  over 
again.  We  have  now  again  to  tell  well  nigh  the  same 
tale  which  we  told  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Rufus.  Again  we  have  a  Norman  rebellion  on  English 
soil ;   again  we  have  a  Norman  invasion ;   again  the 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  370.  Our  English  Florence  sends  him  out  of  the 
world  with  a  Bpecial  panegyric;  "YenerandsQ  memoris  et  vir  religionis 
eximiee,  affiatbilis,  omnibusque  amabilis,  Eboracensis  archiepiscopus  Thomas.*' 
William  of  Malmesbury  (Crest.  Pont.  258)  is  more  copious  to  the  same 
effect.    T.  Stubbs  (X  Scriptt.  1 709)  gives  us  his  epitaph. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  543. 

'  William  of  Malmesbury  (Gest.  Pont.  260),  after  mentioning  some  of  the 
stories  against  him,  adds ;  "  Certe  oanonici  Eboraoenses  ne  in  eccleda  sepe- 
liretur  pertinacissime  restitere,  vix  ignobilem  cespitem  cadaveri  pne  foribus 
injici  passi. 
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English  people  cleave  steadily  to  the  king  whom  they  obap.  th. 
have  chosen;   again  the  Primate  and  the  bishops  in 
general  take  the  side  which  was  at  once  the  side  of  the 
King  and  of  the  people.    And,  as  if  to  make  the  likeness 
square  in  the  smallest  details,  a  bishop  set  free  from 
bonds  is  the  foremost  stirrer  up  oi^  mischief,  and  again 
three  sons  of  Earl  Roger  are  the  most  active  leaders  of 
the  revolt.    The  part  of  Bishop  Odo  of  Bayeux  in  the  Aetioii  of 
former  rebellion  is  in  the  present  played  to  some  extent  of  Durfaam, 
by  Bishop  Bandolf  of  Durham;  the  part  of  Robert  of  oftlwioiif 
BellSme  is  played  again  in  more  than  all  its  fulness  by  itogw. 
Robert  of  Belldme  himself.    There  is  again  a  party  Ploti  to 
eager  to  place  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  on  the  throne  ^^  to 
of  England;  but  this  time  that  party  is  balanced  hj^^ 
another  which  in  the  other  tale  does  not  appear  till^pHijlB 
later,  a  party  eager  to  place  the  King  of  the  English  in  ^^^j^^^^ 
the  ducal  chair  of  Normandy. 

Robert,  like  his  chosen  companion  Eadgar,  could  play  Chanotar 
an  active  and  honourable  part  anywhere  save  in  his  ^^ 
own  country.  Both  alike  show  to  far  greater  advantage  ^^^8^' 
in  Palestine  and  in  Scotland  than  in  Normandy  or 
in  England.  The  seeming  inconsistency  is  not  hard 
to  understand.  Neither  of  them  perhaps  lacked  mere 
capacity — Robert  certainly  did  not.  And  Robert  most 
certainly  did  not  lack  generous  feeling.  But  both  lacked 
that  moral  strength  without  which  mere  feeling  and 
mere  capacity  can  do  very  little.  Such  men  can  act 
well  and  vigorously  now  and  then,  by  fits  and  starts, 
when  some  special  motive  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  They  can  act  better  on  behalf  of  others  than 
they  can  on  behalf  of  themselves,  because,  when  they 
act  for  others,  a  special  motive  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  Their  own  cause  they  may,  if  they  like,  neglect 
or  betray — forgetting  that,  when  a  prince  betrays  his 
own  cause,  he  commonly  betrays  the  cause  of  many 
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OBAP.  vn.  others ;  but  it  is  a  point  of  honour  not  to  betray  or  to 
neglect  the  cause  of  another  which  is  entrusted  to  them. 
Thus  it  was  that  both  Robert  and  Eadgar,  who  could  do 
nothing  for  themselves,  could  do  a  good  deal  for  others, 
whether  as  counsellors,  as  negotiators,  or  as  military 
Robert  m   Commanders.     The  crusade  had  brought  out  all  Robert's 
®^'"*^*'*    best  qualities ;  but  we  have  seen  that,  even  on  the  cru- 
sade, he  had  yielded  to  any  great  and  sudden  temp- 
tation.   Amidst  so  many  noble  and  valiant  comrades, 
he  could  not  shrink  from  the  siege  or  the  battle ;  and, 
once  brought  up  to  the  siege  or  the  battle,  he  showed 
himself,  not  only  a  daring  soldier,  but  a  skilful  captain. 
But  at  Laodikeia  he  had  been  the  same  man  that  he  was 
His  reli^Me  at  Bouen.     Now  that  he  was  again  at  Bouen,  Antioch 
ratumto    Ai^d  Jerusalem  passed  away;  it  was  all  Laodikeia  with 
Nonnandy.  y^jji.    The  dream  of  winning  the  English  crown  floated 
before  his  eyes,  and  at  last  stirred  him  up  to  action. 
Km  Otherwise  he  sank   into  his  old  listlessness,   his  old 

mugovem-  lavishness,  his  old  vices  and  follies  of  every  kind.     It 
™®°**         may  be    an  overdrawn   picture  which  paints  him   as 
lying  in  bed  till  noon,  and  neglecting  to  attend  mass, 
because  he  had  no  clothes  to  go  in ;  the  base  persons  of 
both  sexes  who  surrounded  him  had  carried  them  all  off. 
Some  odd  chance  that  happened  once  must  have  been 
spoken  of  as  a  habit.^     But  there  is   no  ground  for 
doubting  the  general  description  of  Bobert's  misgovem- 
ment  or  rather  no-government,  both  before  he  went  to 
the  crusade  and  after  he  came  back  from  it. 
Parties  in       It  may  at  first  sight   seem  a  paradox  that  there 
Sd  Nor-     should  be  at  the  same  moment  a  party  in  Normandy 
"'*»*^dy-      anxious  to  hand  over  the  duchy  to  Henry  and  a  party 

^  Ord.  Vit.  786  A,  B.  "  Pro  penoria  vestitus,  asque  ad  sextam  de  lecto 
non  Buirexit,  neo  ad  ecdesiam,  quia  nudtia  erat,  divinum  auditurus  officium, 
perrexit.  Meretrices  enim  et  nebalones  qui,  lenitatem  ejus  scientes,  eum 
indesinenter  circumdederunt,  braocas  ejus  et  oaligas  et  reliqua  omamenta 
crebro  impune  furati  sunt." 
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in  England  anxious  to  hand  over  the  kingdom  to  Bobert.  ohap.  th. 
But  qidet  men  in  Normandy,  who  wished  their  country  to 
enjoy  some  peace,  would  naturally  wish  to  place  it  under 
the  rule  of  Henry,  while  the  kind  of  men  who,  at  the 
accession  of  Bufus,  had  wished  to  bring  Bobert  into  Eng- 
land would  equally  wish  to  bring  him  now.     They  had  Hcauy'* 
perhaps  already  found  out  that  where  Henry  reigned  ^ugta^B^^f^ 
none  might  misdo  with  other,  and  to  misdo  with  other  ^  ***•  2**^ 
was  to  a  large  part  of  the  Norman  nobles  the  very 
business  of  life. 

The  greater  part  of  those  nobles  were  now  beginning  TiMirploti 
to  plot  against  the  King.    The  estates  which  most  of  ^T^ 
them  held  in  Normandy  gave  them  special  opportumties 
for  so  doing,  by  giving  them  excuses  for  going  to  and 
fro  between  England  and  Normandy.      Of  this  they 
were  not  slow  to  take  advantage.     The  three  sons  of  Bobert  of 
Earl  Boger  of  Shrewsbury,  Bobert  of  BellSme  and  his  j^iST 
brothers  Amulf  and  Boger,  were  busy  in  this  work ;  ^''**^**^ 
so  was  Bobert  the  son  of  Ilbert  of  Lacy,  beginning  Bobert  of 
to  be  known  as  Bobert  of  Pontefract;  so  was  Ivo  of  _^  . 

Ito  of 

Orantmesnil,  son  of  the  deceased  Sheriff  of  Leicester- Gnnt- 
shire,  himself  best  known  as  the  rope-dancer  of  An- 
tioch.      And  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to  find   onEwl 
the  same  list,  now  at  the  very  end  of  his  long  life,  the 
aged  Walter  Giffard,  lord  of  Longueville  and  Earl  of 
Buckingham.     All  these  were  in  secret  communication 
with  the  Duke.^     But  none  of  them,  Bobert  of  Bellfime 
least  of  all,  was  inclined  to  serve  the  Duke  or  any 
other  lord  for  naught.    Duke  Bobert  distributed  castles  Dake 
and  lands  among  them,  and  promised  to  give  them—Qigto 
greater  gifts  still  when  he  should  be  king  of  England.^  mSJ^ 
To  Bobert  of  BellSme  he  granted  the  forest  of  Gouffers, 

^  The  list  is  given  by  Oideric  (786  A). 

'  Ord.  Vit.  786  A.    "Multis,  d  rex  foret,  major*  qutm  dare  poewt, 
promUdt.*' 
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cHAP.vn.  and  the  castle  of  Argentan  of  whose  siege  we  heard 
seven  years  before;^  he  further  confirmed  him  in  a 
claim  very  dear  to  the  house  of  BellSme,  by  granting 
him  the  ducal  right  of  advowson  over  the  bishopric  of 
He  giYes  Seez.^  And,  strangest  of  all,  the  Duke  gave  back  the 
to  PagiS!"  fortress  of  Gisors,  the  bulwark  of  his  duchy,  to  its  former 
holder  Theobald  or  Pagan,  because  he  had  once  hospit- 
ably entertained  him.^  Did  not  Bobert  of  BellSme  ask 
that,  if  his  own  master-piece  of  engineering  was  to  pass 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  prince,  it  should  pass  into  no 
hands  but  his  own  ?  Thus  Duke  Robert's  way  of  making 
ready  for  the  conquest  of  England  was  to  squander  the 
resources  of  Normandy.  Every  inch  of  his  territory, 
every  stone  of  his  fortresses,  stood  ready  to  be  granted 
away,  almost  to  any  one  who  would  take  the  trouble 
to  ask  for  them. 


Chnstmas       Things  were  thus  brewing  through  the  winter  without 

We«t-        ®^y  open  outbreak.    At  Christmas  King  Henry  wore  his 

^a^l^    crown  at  Westminster.*    That  was  a  better  place  than 

Gloucester  for  watching  movements  beyond   the   sea. 

And  soon  after  the  feast  and  assembly  the  cause  of 

Robert  was    strengthened    by  an  unexpected    helper, 

whose  coming  seems  to  have  put  a  new  life  into  his 

Escftpeof    supporters.      The  Bishop  of  Durham,   Randolf  Flam- 

of  Durium  ^>^^i  suddenly  showed  himself  in  his  native  land  of 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  463. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  786  A.  "  Hodberto  de  Belismo  Sagiensem  episcopatum  et 
Argentomum  castrum,  silvamque  Golfemi  donavit."  On  the  phrase  of 
granting  the  bishopric,  compare  the  pasMiges  referred  to  in  p.  200,  note  4. 

'  "Tedbaldo  Pagano,  quia  semel  emn  hoepitatus  fiierat,  tribuit.**  On 
this  Theobald,  see  above,  p.  186. 

*  The  Christmas  and  Easter  me«tingB  are  marked  by  the  Chronicler,  who 
adds  to  his  record  of  the  former,  **  And  ]>a  sona  JKBrsefter  wurdon  ]»  heafod 
men  her  on  lande  wiSerrseden  togeanes  )>am  cjnge,  seglSer  ge  for  heora 
agenan  mycelan  ungetrjwt$an,  and  eao  )>arh  ^one  eorl  Rodbert  of  Korman- 
dig  })e  mid  unfiiVe  hider  to  lande  fimdode." 
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Normandy.  We  saw  him  but  lately  shut  up,  to  the  joy  chap.vii* 
of  all  men,  in  the  Conqueror's  Tower.  His  keeper, 
William  of  Mandeville,  may  have  been  negligent;  at 
all  events  his  captivity  was  easy.^  The  King  dearly 
did  not  mean  it  to  be  harsh,  as  he  allowed  him  two 
shillings  a  day  for  his  keep.  Flambard,  with  all  his 
sins,  was  a  pleasant  and  liberal  companion,  and  he  kept 
many  friends,  even  in  his  &11.^  He  was  allowed  the 
company  of  those  friends ;  with  them  he  made  merry  in 
his  prison,  and  gave  costly  banquets  to  them  and  to  his 
keepers.^  At  last  the  means  of  escape  were  given  to 
him  ;  a  rope  was  brought  hidden  in  a  vessel  of  water  or 
wine.  The  Bishop  made  a  feast  for  his  keepers,  and 
plied  them  well  with  the  wine.  When  they  were  snoring 
in  their  drunken  sleep,  Flambard  tied  his  rope  to  the 
small  column  which  divided  one  of  the  double  windows 
usual  in  the  architecture  of  his  day.^  Even  at  such  a 
moment,  he  did  not  forget  that  he  was  now  a  bishop; 

*  The  escape  of  Flambard  is  oddly  recorded  bj  the  Chronicler  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  after  he  had  mentioned  all  that  his  escape  led  to.  But  he  gives 
the  date ;  **  Dises  geares  eac  se  bisceop  Kannulf  to  ]>am  Candelmsessan  tit  of 
)>am  Ture  on  Lunden  nihtes  olSbiBrst,  ysdr  he  on  hsftne'Se  waes,  and  to  Nor- 
mandige  f<5r."  Florence  (iioi)  tells  us  how  **  Dunholmensis  episoopus 
Rannalfus,  poet  nativitatem  Domini,  de  custodia  magna  calliditate  evasit, 
mare  transiit."  William  of  Malmesbary  (v.  394)  gives  some  details,  but  the 
full  story  comes  from  Orderic  (786).  Flambard  was  to  be  '*  custodiendus 
in  vioculis,"  a  phrase  which  seems  to  show  that  the  fetters  in  this  and  many 
other  cases  were  metaphorical. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  786  D.  **  Exitum  caUide  per  amicos  procuravit.  Erat  enim 
sollers  et  facundus,  et,  licet  crudelis  et  iracundus,  largus  tamen  et  plerumque 
jucundus,  et  ob  hoc  plerisque  g^tus  et  amandus.** 

'  lb.  "Quotidie  ad  victum  suum  duos  sterilensium  solidos  juesu  regis 
habebat.  Unde  cum  adjumentis  amioorum  in  carcere  tripudiabat,  quo* 
tidieque  splendidum  dbi  suisque  custodibus  convivium  exhiberi  jubebat.** 

*  Orderic  and  William  of  Malmesbury  both  mention  the  bringing  in  of 
the  rope  in  a  vessel,  which  Orderic  calls  "lagena  vini,"  while  William  of 
Malmesbury  rather  implies  that  it  was  brought  in  water ;  *'  Funem  minister 
aquss  bajulus  (proh  dolus!)  amphora  immersum  detulit."  Orderic  weU 
marks  the  double  window ;  **  Funem  ad  oolumnam,  que  in  medio  fenestres 
arcis  erat,  ooaptavit.** 
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0BAP.  vn.  he  took  his  pastoral  staff  with  him,  and  began  to  let 
himself  down  bj  the  rope.  But  he  had  forgotten  an- 
other, and  at  that  moment  a  more  useful,  part  of  the 
episcopal  dress.  He  left  his  gloves  behind ;  so  his  hands 
suffered  sadly  in  his  descent.  Moreover  the  Bishop  was 
a  bulky  man  and  his  rope  was  too  short ;  so  he  fell  with 
a  heavy  fall,  and  lay  groaning  and  half  dead.^  But  his 
friends  and  followers  were  at  the  foot  of  the  Tower 
ready  to  help  him.  How  they  came  there  it  is  not 
easy  to  see,  unless  there  was  treason  in  the  fortress; 
they  should  surely  have  been  kept  out  by  the  wall  with 
which  Bufus,  at  such  cost  to  his  people,  had  surrounded 
his  father's  Tower.*  So  however  the  tale  is  told.  The 
Bishop's  faithful  helpers  had  got  good  horses  ready  and 
his  treasure  all  safe.  They  set  sail  for  Normandy ;  Flam- 
bard  went  in  one  ship,  his  witch  mother  with  the  treasure 

Adven-      in  another.    This  second  vessel  was  seized  by  pirates  and 

tnres  of  hiB  , 

mother,  the  treasure  carried  off;  the  old  woman  and  the  crew 
His  reoep-  reached  Normandy  despoiled  and  sad.^  Flambard  made 
C^e^  Ws  way  to  the  court  of  Duke  Eobert,  became  his  chief 
S^BSsiiim  counsellor,  and  worked  hard  to  stir  him  up  by  every 
up  against  means  to  an  invasion  of  England.* 

Henry. 

'  "  Fune  ad  solum  usque  non  pertingente,  gravi  lapeu  eorpulentus  Jlamen 
ruit,  et  pene  conquassatus,  flebiliier  ingemuit.'*  William  of  Malmesbury 
makes  merry  over  his  troubles ;  '*  Hie  muro  turns  demissus,  si  Issit  brachia, 
si  excoriavit  manus,  parum  curat  populus.'* 

'  See  above,  p.  261. 

'  It  is  now  that  Orderic  tells  the  wonderful  tales  of  Flambard's  mother 
which  I  have  quoted  in  vol.  i.  p.  331.  He  now  brings  her  on  the  scene ; 
**  In  alia  nave  cum  filii  thesauro  sui  per  pelagus  in  Neustriam  ferebatur,  et 
a  Bociis  ibidem  pro  scelestis  incantationibus  cum  derisoriis  gestibus  passim 
detrahebatur.  Intereo  totum  piratis  ooourrentibus  in  ponto  serarium  direp- 
tum  est,  et  venefica  cum  naoderis  et  epibatis  anus  nuda  moerensque  in 
littus  Normanniie  expodta  est.** 

*  The  influence  which  Flambard  obtuned  over  Robert  is  marked  in  all 
our  writers,  beginning  with  the  Chronicle ;  "  l>urh  ]>es  macunge  msest  and 
tospryttinge  se  eorl  Botbert  )>ises  geares  )>is  land  mid  unirilSe  gesohte.** 
Florence  (iioi)  and  Orderic  (787  A)  are  to  the  same  effect;  William  of 
Malmesbiuy  (v.  394)  gets  metaphorical;  " Normanniam  evadens,  comitl 
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Meanwhile  King  Henry  held  the  Easter  feast  at  Win-  obap.  tu. 
cheater.    The  only  recorded  business  of  the  meeting  is  q^^ 
that,  as  the  messengers  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Pope  ^v^  ^h 
had  not  come  back,  the  matters  in  dispute  between  fj^  * 
the  King  and  the  Archbishop  were  adjourned  till  their  9^7"*'°"' 
return.^    But  meanwhile  most  of  the  chief  men  of  Nor-  the  King 
man  birth  in  England  were,  of  their  mickle  untruth,  ^^up^m 
the  Chronicler  says,  plotting  with  the  Duke  against  the  !^^T^ 
King.'    Any  excuse  was  enough  for  treason ;  if  Henry  the  oon- 
refused   to  make   lavish  grants   after  the  manner  of"^*"^*^' 
his  brother,  the  refusal  made  another  traitor.'    Instead 
of  a  list  of  the  conspirators,  we  get  a  list  of  the  few 
who  remained  faithful.    These  were  the  two  Beaumont  The  few 
brothers,  Roger  Bigod,  Henry's  old  friend  Richard  of 
Redvers,  and  the  lord  of  Gloucester  and  Glamorgan, 
Robert  Fitz-Hamon.^    To  these  we  ought  surely  to  add 
old  Earl  Hugh ;  but  he  was  drawing  near  to  the  end  of 
his  days.    The  rest  sent  secret  messages  to  Robert,  and 
mocked  openly  at  Godric  and  Godgifu.     It  would  seem 
however  that  there  was  as  yet  no  open  rebellion  on 
English  ground. 

The  King  next  kept  the  Whitsun  feast ;  the  place  is  VHiitsim 
not  mentioned,  but  it  was  doubtless  Westminster ;  and  j^^  ^ 
the  malecontents  do  not  seem  to  have  followed  the  old  ''^'* 
tactics  of  refusing  to  appear  in  the  assembly.     This  Popakr 
Pentecostal  gathering  is  spoken  of  as  a  vast  assemblage  ^f  the 
both  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  people  in  generaL^    In  an  ••e^Wy. 

jam  anhelanti,  et  in  fervorem  pralii  prono^  addidit  calcaria  at  inounctanter 
veniret." 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  58. 

'  See  the  passage  in  p.  396. 

'  See  the  extract  from  William  of  Malmeabury  in  p.  368. 

*  This  is  William  of  Malme8buT7*8  (▼.  394)  list  of  those  who '' jnstas 
partes  fovebant."  Orderio  (787  B)  says, "  Bodbertos  de  Mellento  et  RioardnB 
de  Radvariis,  aliique  multi  baronet  strentd  regem  suum  ▼allavenmt.'' 

*  The  Whitsun  Gemdt  is  described  by  Eadmer,  58,  59 ;  "Ad  sponsionem 
fidei  regis  ventum  est,  tota  regni  nobilitas  cum  populi  numerotUate,^   Before 
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oHAp.vii.  assembly  held  close  to  London  the  popular  element 
would,  as  in  the  days  of  Stephen,  be  better  able  to  make 
itself  felt  than  at  Winchester  and  Gloucester.     And  it 

Advice  of  was  on  the  popular  element  that  the  King  relied.     We 

SAheri  of 

Meulaa.     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  subtle  counsellor  from  Meulan  taught 

him  that,  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  he  must  be  lavish  of 

promises,  even  to  the  length  of  promising  London  or 

York,  if  they  should  be  asked  for.^     He  must  promise 

now,  and,  when  peace  comes  again,  he  may  take  all  back 

again.^    Li  the  assembly.  King  and  nobles   met  with 

Mediation  mutual  Suspicions.     The  common  voice  of  all  ranks  put 

of  Anselm.  ^j^^]^  forward  as  the  mediator  between  the  nation  and 

its  sovereign.     It  was  indeed  his  constitutional  place,  a 

place  which  in  the  late  reign  Ansehn  had  never  been 

able  to  fill,  but  in  which  he  was  now  called  on  to  act,  and 

Renewed    in  which  he  acted  honourably  and  vigorously.   A  second 

go^lAws.  promise  of  good  laws  was  the  result.*    Parties  were  now 

this  he  has  some  remarkable  exprenions  which  seem  to  point  to  debates  in  an 
inner  council,  before  the  general  assembly  was  summoned ;  "  In  solemni- 
tate  Penteoostes  adventus  oomitis  Roberti  fratris  regis  in  Angliam  prsevia 
fieima  totam  regalem  curiam  commovit,  et  quorundam  animos,  ut  postmodum 
patuit,  in  di versa  permovit.  Bex  igitur  principes  et  principes  regem 
Buspectum  habentes,  Hie  scilicet  istos  ne  a  se  instabili,  ut  fit,  fide  dissilirent, 
et  isti  ilium  formidando  ne  undique  pace  potitus  in  se,  legibus  efferatis 
deeaeviret,  actum  ex  oonsulto  est  ut  certitude  talis  hino  inde  fieret,  quae 
utrinque  quod  verebatur  excluderet.*' 

^  Orderic  (787  C,  D)  puts  a  long  and  pious  speech  into  CSount  Robert's 
mouth.  The  most  emphatic  words  are;  "Cunctos  milites  tuos  leniter 
alloquere,  onmibus  ut  pater  filiis  blandire,  promissis  universos  demulce, 
quaeque  petierint  concede,  et  sic  omnes  ad  fiivorem  tui  sollerter  attrahe.  Si 
Lundoniam  postulaverint  vel  Eboiacam,  ne  dififeras  magna  polliceri,  ut 
regalem  decet  munificentiam." 

'  I  suppose  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  come  soon  after ; 
"Cum  ad  finem  hujus  negotii  auxiliante  Deo  prospere  pervenerimus,  de 
repetendis  dominiis  qusB  temerarii  desertores  tempore  belli  usurpaverint, 
utile  consilium  saggeremus."  He  goes  on  to  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  con- 
fiscation for  treason. 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  59.  **  Anselmum  inter  se  et  regem  medium  feoerunt, 
quantus  ei  vice  sui  manu  in  mitniim  porrecta  promitteret,  justis  et  Sanctis 
legibus  se  totum  regnum  quoad  viveret  in  ounctis  administraturum.  Hoc 
Ucto  sibi  quisque  quasi  de  securitate  i^plaudebat." 
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divided  very  much  as  they  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  cbap.  vu. 
the  reign  of  Rufus.    Ansehn  played  the  part  of  Lanfranc ;  TheChorch 
the  bishops  were  all  loyal ;  the  English  people  clave  un-  p©opie  for 
swervingly  to  the  king  of  their  own  choice,  the  king  H^'^'y- 
bom  on  their  own  soil,  the  king  who  could  speak  to  the 
hearts  of  Englishmen  in  the  English  tongue.    They,  we 
are  emphatically  told,  knew  nothing  of  the  rights  of  any 
other  prince.^     They  were  for  the  English  king,  son  of  a 
king ;  they  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  foreign  duke,  son  of 
a  duke.    And  it  is  implied  that,  not  only  the  English  by 
descent,  but  that  men  of  all  classes  and  all  races,  except 
the  few  great  men  who  had  a  vested  interest  in  anarchy, 
were  with  one  consent  steady  in  their  loyalty  to  the 
King  and  ready  to  fight  for  him  against  any  invader. 
There  was  again  an  united  nation,  a  nation  perhaps  England 
more   united  than  it  had    been  five-and-thirty  years  ^ngt 
before,  ready  to  withstand  the  new,  the  last  attempt,  at  .^o^man 

'  "^  -^  '        invasion. 

a  Norman  conquest  of  England.  If  a  few  earls  and 
great  lords  played  a  game  of  yet  more  active  treason 
than  had  been  played  by  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  they 
were  not  able,  as  Eadwine  and  Morkere  had  been  able, 
to  keep  back  any  part  of  the  force  of  England  from 
joining  the  national  standard. 

The  campaign  which  now  followed,  if  campaign  is  the  Importance 
right  word  when  armies   merely  look  at  one  another  pajgn  of 
without  fighting,  marks  an  important  stage  in  the  pro-  "°|' 
cess  which  it  was  the  work  of  Henry's  reign  finally  to  Normans 
carry  out,  the  fusion  of  Normans  and  English  in  Enff-  f^t  ^"f ' 

•^  '  o  ^o    lub  under 

land.     The  siege  of  Rochester  was  the  last  time  when  Henry. 

^  Ord.  Yit.  787  B.  *'  Omnes  Angli,  alteriuB  principis  jura  nescientes,  in 
Bui  regis  fidelitate  perstiterunt,  pro  qua  certamen  inire  satis  optaverunt."  Cf.  ^ 
the  passages  quoted  in  pp.  347,  352.  William  of  Malmesbury  (v.  395) 
bears  the  same  witness ;  **  Licet  principibus  deficientibus,  partes  ejus  solids 
manebant ;  quas  Ansehiii  archiepiscopi,  cum  episcopis  suis,  simul  et  omnium 
Anglorum  tutabatur  favor/* 

VOL.  II.  D  d 
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CHAP.  vn.  Normans  and  Englishmen,  by  those  names,  met  in  arms 

Laiit  op-     as  enemies  on  English  ground.     Now,  at  Pevensey  and 

^om^^  at  Portsmouth,  we  for  the  last  time  hear  of  EngUshmen 

f^  ^^"    on  English  ground  spoken  of  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply 

that  there  were  other  dwellers  in  England  who  were  not 

English.    In  the  first  year  of  Henry  such  language  was 

still  true ;  to  go  no  further,  the  chief  counsellor  of  the 

King  was  the  man  who  had  been  the  first  to  break  down 

the  English  barricade  on  Senlac.     Long  before  the  last 

year  of  Henry,  the  men  who  had  fought  on  Senlac  on  either 

side  had  passed  away;  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the 

conquerors  had  put  on  the  nationality  of  the  conquered. 

Warfiire  of  The  struggle  which  did  not  come  to  blows  this  year  did 

"'''•         come  to  blows  in  the  next;    the  fighting  which  was 

found  not  to  be  needed  against  Robert  of  Normandy 

Peace  of     was  found  to  be  needed  atrainst  Robert  of  Bell^me.    Then 

Hei^.       for  thirty-three  years  there  was  peace  in  the  island, 

1102-U35.  thoufirh  there  was  often  war  on  the  mainland.  Englishmen 

1?       1*  Ti 

feeling  believed  that  the  old  score  was  wiped  out  when  they  won 
T^chebrai.  Normandy  for  an  English  king;  and  the  belief,  if  partly  a 
1 106.  delusion,  was  not  wholly  so.  On  English  ground  the 
distinction  of  races  died  out  during  the  long  peace  of 
Henry;  when  the  anarchy  came,  men  tore  one  another 
in  pieces  on  other  pretences.  But  now  Englishmen  still 
go  forth  to  withstand  a  Norman  invasion.  Englishmen 
marked  off"  by  the  English  name,  not  only  from  men  of 
other  lands,  but  also,  though  for  the  last  time,  from 
men  who  were  not  English  within  the  English  king- 
dom itself. 

Meanwhile  the  exhortations  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham 

had  had  their  effect  on  the  sluggish  mind  of  the  Norman 

Robert'B     Duke.     In  the  course  of  July  the  fleet  which  was  to 

fleet. 

July,  iioi.  win  England  for  Robert  was  ready  at  Tr^port.^     The 

^  It  Ib  rather  curious  that  it  is  Florence  who  notices  at  what  Norman 
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ducal  navy  bore  the  force  that  was  designed  for  the  new  chap.  vn. 
conquest,  horsemen,  archers,  and  foot-soldiers  of  other 
kinds.     King  Henry  meanwhile  brought  together  the 
hosts  of  England.     As  of  old,  the  fyrd  flocked  together  Henry's 
from  all  parts,  pressing  on  with  a  good  will  to  the  de-  ^^* 
fence  of  England  and  her  King.     Henry  now,  like  his 
brother  thirteen  years  before,  had  on  his  side  the  two 
great  moral  powers,  the  people  and  the  Church.     There  Anselm 
was  no  need  this  time  to  throw  scorn  on  the  men  who  contingent, 
came  as  the  military  contingent  of  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
With  them  Anselm  came  in  person,^  not  surely  to  wield 
weapons  with  his  own  hands ;  but  doubtless  to  bring 
about  peace,  if  so  he  could,  and,  failing  that,  to  exhort 
his  flock  to  the  last  and  most  terrible  of  duties,  to  fight 
without  flinching  in  a  righteous  war,  when  peace  has 
become  hopeless.    It  was  not  Anselm's  first  sight  of  war- 
fare;  but  he  might  now  learn  the  difierence  between 
Duke  Roger's  war  of  aggression  against  Capua,  and  the 
war  which  the  English  people  were  ready  to  wage  for 
their  native  land  and  their  native  king.^     The  King  and  The 
the  Primate,  the  national  force  ready  to  act   at    their  pevensey. 
bidding,  the  stranger  nobles  ready  to  betray  them  to  the 

haven  the  fleet  came  together ;  "  Comes  Nortmannorum  Botbertus,  eqoi* 
turn,  sagittariorum,  et  peditum,  non  parvam  congregans  multitudinem,  in 
loco,  qui  Nortmannica  lingua  dicitur  Ultresport,  naves  coadunavit."  Eadmer 
(Hist.  Nov.  59)  is  more  general ;  "  Postquam  certitudo  de  adventu  f ratris 
sui  regi  innotuit,  mox  ille,  coacto  exercitu  totios  terrse,  v^\  bello  occurren- 
dum  impiger  statuit." 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  59.  *'  Exercitos  grandis  erat  atque  robastus,  et 
circa  regem  fideliter  cimi  suis  in  expeditione  ezoubabat  pater  Anselmus.*' 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  614.  Orderic  (774  B)  has  another  mention  of  the  siege 
of  Capua ;  "  Papa  nimirum  ibi  tunc  admodum  oocupatus  erat,  quia  Ca- 
puanos,  qui  contra  Kichardum,  principem  suxmi,  Jordani  filium  rebella- 
verant,  eidem  pacificare  satagebat ;  quos  idem  juvenis,  auxilio  et  animoeitate 
Kogerii  Henis,  avunculi  sui,  Siculorum  comitis,  ad  deditionem  pertiuaciter 
coropulerat."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  Anselm  was  now  **  inter  Itdos,  de 
quorum  origine  propagatus  fuerat."  Eadmer  (see  vol.  i.  p.  367)  knew 
the  geography  of  Aosta  better,  unless  indeed  we  are  to  excuse  Orderic  by 
calling  in  the  Lombard  origin  of  Anselm's  father. 
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CHAP.  VII, 
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invader,  gathered  once  more  on  the  old  battle-gi'ound  of 
Pevensey.^  There  two  invading  Norman  fleets  had 
already  shown  themselves,  with  widely  different  results 
from  their  invasions.  The  third  was  looked  for  on  the 
same  spot,  perhaps  all  the  more  because  of  the  very 
doubtful  faith  of  the  new  lord  of  Pevensey,  Count  Wil- 
liam of  Mortain.  For  that  same  reason  it  was  all  the 
more  needful  to  secure  such  a  post  against  the  invaders. 
At  Pevensey  then,  under  the  ancient  walls  and  the  new 
donjon,  the  army  came  together,  waiting  for  the  coming 
of  the  hostile  fleet.  But  Henry  took  means  to  check 
them  on  their  voyage.  He  sent  forth  his  ships  to  watch 
the  coasts,  to  watch  the  enemy  and  to  hinder  them  from 
landing.^  But  here  we  are  met  with  a  somewhat  strange 
fact.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  found 
Englishmen  at  sea  less  faithful  than  Englishmen  on 
land.  Tostig  found  allies  among  the  sailors  who  were 
sent  to  meet  him;^  so  now  did  Robert.  Some  of  the 
crews  threw  aside  their  allegiance,  joined  the  invaders, 
and  guided  them  to  land.  This  piece  of  treason  is  attri- 
buted to  the  craft  and  subtlety  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
perhaps  only,  as  in  the  case  of  Eadric,  from  the  general 
belief  that,  whatever  mischief  was  done,  he  must  have 
been  the  doer  of  it* 


*  The  Chronicle  mentions  the  place;  ''Da  to  middesumeran  ferde  so 
cjrng  dt  to  Pefenesse  mid  call  his  fyrde  togeanes  his  bro'Ser  and  his  pjcr  abid." 
Florence  says  only,  *' Innumerabili  exercitu  congregate  de  tota  Anglia,  nou 
longe  ab  Heastinga  castra  poeuit  in  Suth-Saxonia ;  autumabat  euim  pro 
certo,  fratrem  suum  illis  in  partibus  nave  i^pulsurum.'* 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  iioi.  "And  se  cyng  syOSan  sdpe  ut  on  sse  sende  his 
broSer  to  dsere  and  to  laettinge." 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  327. 

*  So  says  Florence ;  **  lUe  [Rotbertus]  consilio  Rannulfi  episcopi,  quos- 
dam  de  regis  butsecarlis  adeo  renmi  diversarmn  promis.sionibuB  fregit.  ut, 
fidelitate  quam  regi  debebant  postposita,  ad  se  transfugerent,  et  sibi  ad 
Angliam  duces  existerent."  But  the  Chronicler  says  only.  **  Ac  hi  same 
ieft  set  {were  neode  abruCon,  and  fram  ]>am  cynge  gecyrdon,  and  to  \>iim  eorle 
Kotberte  gebugan."    Is  the  cause  of  this  difiference  between  sea-folk  and 
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This  time  the  landing-place  was  not  Pevensey,  but  it  otap.  vii. 
was  a  kindred  spot.    One  writer  contrasts  Robert's  in-  rX?? wfd 
vasion  with  that  of  his  father.     William  made  his  way  ^  ^««*- 
into  the  land  by  his  own  strength,  Robert  only  by  the 
help  of  traitors.^     But  it  might  have  been  only  fair  to  Comparison 
contrast  Robert's  former  attempt,  when  he  sent  others  former 
to  land  at  Pevensey,  but  made  no  attempt  to  land  any-  a**®'"?*- 
where  himself,  and  this  present  attempt,  when  he  came 
in  his  own  person  and  actually  landed    on   English 
ground.     And  the  first  and  the  third  invasion  have  one 
point  of  likeness  as  distinguished  from  the  second.     The 
second  invasion,  that  in  the  days  of  Rufus,  was  beaten 
back,  because  the  attempt  was  made  on  Pevensey  when 
Pevensey  was  well  defended.     But  as  the  Conqueror  Compariioik 
was  able  to  land  at  Pevensey  because  Harold  was  far  ana  Henry, 
away  in  Yorkshire,  so,  because   Henry  was   carefully 
guarding  Pevensey,  Robert  was  able  to  land  elsewhere. 
The  traitors   guided   his   fleet  along  the   narrow   seas 
which  had  seen  the  Saxon  landings  which  came  next 
after  those  which  made  Anderida  a  wilderness.     As  the 
father  had  made  his  way  to  England  almost  in  the  wake 
of  -^Ue  and  Cissa,  so  the  son  made  his  way  into  England 
more  nearly  in  the  wake  of  Cerdic  and   Cynric.     The  Robert 
Norman  fleet  sailed  up  the  haven  of  Portsmouth,  and  Port- 
the  Duke  and  his  army  landed  as  safely  beneath  the  j^^^^ 
Roman  walls  of  Portchester  as  his  father  and  his  army  no»- 
had    landed   beneath    the  Roman  walls    of  Pevensey. 
Those  walls  at  least  were  there ;  the  massive  keep  most  Portchester 
likely  was  not  yet;  the  priory  of  Austin  canons,  whose  church, 
church,  little  altered,  still  abides  within  the  castle  walls, 

land-folk  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  sailors  must  always  have  been 
a  professional  class,  coming  one  degree  nearer  to  the  nature  of  mercenaries 
than  the  land  forces  ? 

'  Such  is  the  comment  of  Orderic  (787  B);  "Classis  ejus  GuUlelmi 
patris  sui  classi  multum  dispar  fuit  quae,  non^exercitus  virtute,  sed  prodi- 
torum  procuratione,  ad  portum  Portesmude  applicuit.'* 
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CHAP.  VII.  was  the  work  of  Henry  himself.^    From  Portchester  the 
2^Jj^^  invader  naturally  marched  towards  Winchester;  there 
^«g«       was  the  royal  seat;   there  was  the  royal  hoard.     He 
Chester.      pitched  his  camp  in  a  fit  place  for  a  siege  ;^  but,  in  one 
Hededines  of  his  fits  of  generosity,  he  refused,  on  a  purely  personal 
the  city      ground,  to  attack  the  city.    His  godchild  and  sister-in-law 
theQaeen.  Queen  Matilda  was  already  lying  there  in  child-bed 
of  her  first  child,  either  the  ^theling  or  the  future  Em- 
press.    Was  the  West-Saxon  capital  her  morning-gift 
also,  as  it  had  been  with  Emma  and  the  elder  Eadgyth  ? 
When  Robert  heard  of  the  Queen's  case,  he  turned  away, 
saying  that  it  would  be  the  deed  of  a  villain  to  assault 
the  city  at  such  a  time.^ 
Estimate  of     In  this  story  we  see  the  better  side  of  Robert,  that 
'  spirit  of  true  personal  kindliness,  which,  like  his  dealings 
with  his  brother  Henry  at  the  siege  of  Saint  Michaers 
Mount,  calls  forth  a  personal  liking  for  him  in  spite 
of  all  his  follies  and  vices.      But  one  and  the  same 
fallacy  runs  through  all  these  stories  of  passing  personal 

^  AU  our  accounts  take  Robert  to  PortBmouth,  but  that  vaguer  name 
may  take  in  the  whole  haven,  so  that  we  may  accept  the  more  definite  state- 
ment of  Wace,  15450; 

*'0  grant  gent  et  o  grant  navie, 
£t  od  noble  chevalerie 
Paasa  mer,  vint  k  Porecestre." 

On  the  castle  and  church  of  Portchester,  see  the  Winchester  Volume 
of  the  ArcbsBological  Institute.  The  Chronicler  gives  the  date  as  "  xii. 
nibtan  toforan  Hlafinsessan/*  which  would  be  July  20.  Florence  sa^s 
**  circa  ad  Vincula  S.  Petri/*  that  is  August  i ;  and  William  of  Malmesbury 
says  "mense  Augusto."  It  is  safer  to  keep  to  the  more  definite  statement 
in  the  Chronicle. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  iioi.    "Statim  versus  Wlntoniam  exerdtum  movens,  apto 
in  loco  castra  posuit.*'    So  Wace,  as  we  shall  see  presently.     Orderic  says 
more  vaguely,  *'  Protinus  ipse  dux  a  proceribuB  regni,  qui  jamdudum  illi 
hominium  fecerant,  in  provinciam  Guentoniensem  perductus,  constitit.** 
»  Wace,  15453; 
"D^iloc  ala  prendre  Wincestre;         Et  il  dist  ke  vilain  sereit, 
Maiz  Ten  li  dist  ke  laittr^ine  Ki  dame  en  g^ine  assaldreit." 

Sa  serorge  esteit  en  g^ine, 
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generosity.  War  cannot  be  carried  on  without  causing  ohap.  vii. 
much  distress  to  many  people,  to  besieged  garrisons  suf- 
fering from  thirst,  to  women  in  child-bed,  and  others. 
Therefore  war  should  never  be  undertaken,  except  for 
some  public  object  so  great  and  righteous  as  to  out- 
weigh the  distress  caused  to  individuals.  Therefore  too 
he  who  is  carrying  on  a  war  on  what  he  believes  to  be 
adequate  grounds,  should  not  turn  aside  from  any  opera- 
tion which  will  promote  the  cause  which  he  has  in  hand, 
merely  on  account  of  the  distress  which  it  may  cause  to 
individuals.  We  can  hardly  fancy  that  Robert  himself 
would  have  turned  away  from  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  or 
Antioch  out  of  thought  for  any  single  person,  even  a 
brother  or  sister.  He  would  have  felt  such  an  act  to  be 
treason  to  the  common  cause  of  Christendom.  At  Saint 
MichaeFs  Mount  and  at  Winchester  he  had  no  cause  to 
betray;  he  was  simply  fighting  for  his  own  interests, 
which  he  might,  if  he  chose,  forbear  to  assert.  The 
morality  of  his  age,  perhaps  the  military  morality  of 
any  age,  fails  to  see  that  what  this  proves  is  that  he 
should  not  have  been  attacking  Winchester  or  the 
Mount  at  all.  Unless  war  is  so  high  a  duty  as  to  out- 
weigh all  personal  considerations,  it  is  a  crime. 

Again,  in  all  these  stories  we  see  how  the  chivalrous  Personal 
spirit  thinks  of  those  only  whose  rank  or  kindred  or  of  the 
some  other  personal  cause  brings  their  distress  directly  f^j^jjT^"' 
home  to  its  thoughts.    Others  on  the  Mount  were  thirsty 
besides  Henry;  Winchester  must  have  contained  other 
women  in  child-bed  besides  Matilda.    But  Robert  thinks 
only  of  those  who  are  personally  connected  with  himself. 
Of  course  that  abstract  way  of  looking  at  the  matter 
which  strict  morality  dictates   is   quite  foreign  to  the 
notions  of  the  eleventh  century  or  of  many  later  cen- 
turies, and  must  therefore  not  be  pressed  too  far.     And 
undoubtedly  the  personal  kindliness  which  is  always 
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OHAP.  vn.  shown  by  Duke  Robert  is  quite  enough  to  put  him  on 
another  moral  level  from  a  monster  like  Robert  of  Bel- 
l^me.  It  is  also  enough  to  put  him  on  another  level 
from  William  Rufus,  whose  generosity  is  simply  a  form 
of  pride.  Yet,  after  all,  the  Red  King  s  abiding  duty 
and  reverence  towards  his  father,  alive  and  dead,  comes 
nearer  to  a  moral  principle  than  Robert's  momentary 
outbursts  of  kindly  feeling. 

Robert's  From  Winchester  Robert  is  said  to  have  turned  to- 
from  Win-  wards  London,  under  the  belief  that  Henry  was  there.^ 
Chester.      rpj^jg  j^  somewhat  strange,  as  one  would  think  that  the 

sea-faring  men  who  had  guided  him  to  Portchester  must 
both  themselves  have  known,  and  would  take  care  to  let 
him  know,  that  the  King  was  at  Pevensey.  But  nothing 
would  be  more  natural  than  that  Robert  should  march 
on  London  while  the  King  was  known  to  be  else- 
where. And  the  point  where,  in  the  only  account  which 
attempts  any  geographical  detail,  the  armies  are  said  to 
have  met,  suggests  a  march  of  Robert  towards  London, 
and  a  march  of  Henry  from  Pevensey  designed  to  meet 
The  armies  him  on  the  road  before  he  should  reach  London.  Robert 
Alton.  '^fl'S  by  the  wood  of  Alton  when  news  was  brought  to 
him  that  his  brother's  force  was  near,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wood.*     This  seems  a  likely  point  for  the  armies  to 

'  Wace,  15458;  "Vers  Lundres  fist  sa  gent  tomer, 

Kar  Ut  kuidont  li  reis  trover.** 
^  Our  geography  comes  from  Wace,  whom  I  must  now  quote  in  the  new 
edition  of  Dr.  Andresen  (10373,  answering  to  15460  in  the  edition   of 
Pluquet) ; 

*'  Al  bois  de  Hantone  esteient  ia         Ultre  le  bois  Tencontrereit ; 
Quant  li  dus  un  home  encontra,       Ultre  le  bois  li  reis  Tatent." 
Qui  li  dist  que  li  reis  ueneit, 
Here  the  word  is  Hantone  in  both  texts,  but  directly  after  (10393)  we  read 
in  Andresen,  "  Al  boas  de  AUone  trespasser/'  where  Pluquet  has  Hantone. 
This  he  explains  to  be  '*  Hampton^  dans  le  oomt^  de  Middlesex.**     If  Han- 
tone  were  the  right  reading,  it  would  of  course  mean  Southampton,  but  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  Andre9en*s  second  reading  Altone  is  what  Wace  wrote 
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meet,  when  the  one  was  going  north-east  from  Portchester  chap.  yn. 
and  the  other  going  north-west  from  Pevensey.    Where- 
ever  the  spot  was,  the  two  hosts  met  face  to  face  and 
made  ready  for  battle.     But,  either  then  or  earlier,  many 
of  the  Norman  barons  in  Henry's  army  openly  forsook 
the  King  s  cause  and  went  over  to  the  invaders.      Two 
of   the    traitors  are  mentioned   by  name.     Robert  of  i>e«eptioii 
Belleme,  who  was  a  little  time  before  plotting  in  Nor-ofShrew»- 
mandy  in  his  character  of  lord  of  Montgomery,  must  now  s„JJ^?|' 
have  been  again  in  England  to  work  this  open  treason 
in  his  character  of  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.     The  other  was 
the  King's  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  younger  Wil- 
liam of  Warren,  who  is  spoken  of  as  a  bitter  personal 
enemy  of  the  King.^     Henry  had,  even  in  his  charter  of  William  of 
liberties,  kept  the  forests  in  his  own  hands ;  for,  besides  enmity  to 
his  wars,  his  studies,  and  his  love-intrigues,  he  found    ^^^* 
time  for  an  indulgence  in  hunting,  which  even  surpassed, 
it  would  seem,  the  measure  of  his  fellows.     This  drew  His  jests 

on  the 

on  him  the  mockery  of  Earl  William,  who  jeered  at  his  King's  We 
deer-slaying  exploits,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  nick-  ^  ^^  "** 
name  of  Hartsfoot,^     To  mockery  he  now  added  treason, 

in  both  places.  I  had  myself  thought  of  Alton  before  I  saw  the  new  text,  but 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  studied  this  Hampshire  campaign  on  the  spot, 
as  I  have  studied  those  of  Maine,  Northumberland,  Sussex,  and  Shropshire. 

*  Both  Robert  of  Belleme  and  William  of  Warren  are  marked  by  Orderic 
(787  B)  as  traitors,  but  seemingly  a  little  earlier ;  bat  the  account  in  Florence 
reads  as  if  some  at  least  of  the  nobles  deserted  at  this  stage,  or  at  all  events 
after  Robert  had  landed ;  "  Cujus  adventu  cognito,  quidam  de  primoribus 
Anglise  mox  ad  eum,  ut  ante  propoAuerant,  transfugere,  quidam  vero  cum 
rege  ficta  mente  remansere :  sed  episcopi,  milites  gregarii,  et  Angli,  animo 
constanti  cum  illo  perstitere,  unanimiter  ad  pugnam  parati  cum  ipso  de- 
scendere/'    Eadmer  (Hist.  Nov.  59)  is  to  the  same  effect. 

'  See  Wace,  15622  et  seqq.  in  Pluquet's  edition,  10557  in  Andresen. 
*'  Li  quens  de  Waumeri^^*  who,  Pluquet  saw,  must  be  the  Earl  of  Warren  or 
Surrey,  appears  in  the  new  text  as  **  Li  quens  de  Warenne."    His  "  gab  " 
against  the  King  is  described  at  great  length.    The  special  lines  run  thus  ; 
"Li  quens  Guill.  le  gabout,  E  sovent  par  gap  li  diseit 

Pie  de  cerf  par  gap  Tapelout,     Que  al  pas  de  cerf  conoisseit 
E  sovent  sore  li  meteit  De  quanz  ramoni  li  cers  esteit.** 
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cHip.vn.  and  Henry  did  not  forget  either.     While  these  great 
Doubtful     iQYia  forsook  the  King,  other  Norman  nobles  still  clave 

troth  of 

other         to  him  outwardly,  but  only  with  a  feigned  heart.     His 

trust  was  in  the  small  band  of  faithful  Normans,  in  the 

Primate  and  the  bishops,  and  above  all  in  the  English 

Death  of    people.     One  of  his  oldest  Norman  friends  was  gone ; 

jj^  3^  *  Earl  Hugh  had  ended  his  long  and  turbulent  life  as  a 

"®'*         three-days' -old  monk  in  the  house  of  Saint  Werburh, 

the  house  which  was  the  joint  work  of  himself  and 

Anselm.^ 

Meanwhile    every  motive  of  religion,  loyalty,  and 
patriotism,  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  minds  of  the 
royal  army.    While  some  among  the  barons  were  openly 
falling  off,  while  the  good  faith  of  others  was  doubtful, 
the  King  put  his  whole  trust  in  Anselm  only.      The 
Primate  was  set  to  exhort,  publicly  and  privately,  all 
Anaelm's    whose  defection  was  feared.^    And  exhort  he  did,  and 
^rMi^B  with  good  success,  hindering  at  least  any  further  open  re- 
'^^®-  volt.    Robert  himself  was  alarmed  at  the  threat  of  excom- 

munication which  Anselm  held  over  him.^  In  the  belief 
of  Ansehn's  biographer,  the  King  at  this  moment  owed 
his  crown  to  the  Archbishop.^    It  is  added  that,  in  this 

^  Ord.  Vit.  787  B.  "  Interea  Hugo  CestieiiBis  comes  in  lectum  de- 
ddit,  et,  poet  diutinum  Unguorem,  monachatum  in  coenobio,  quod  idem 
Cestne  construxerat,  suscepit,  atque  poet  triduum,  vi.  kalendas  Augusti 
obut." 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  59.  "  Rex  ipse  non  modo  de  regni  amissione  sed 
et  de  vita  sua  suspectus,  nulli  credere,  in  nullo,  excepto  Anselmo,  fidere 
valebat.  Uiide  sepe  ad  ilium  venire ;  principes  quos  magis  a  se  labi  timebat 
illi  adducere ;  qnatenus,  audito  verbo  illius,  et  ipse  a  formidine  relevaretur, 
et  illis  metus,  si  a  fide  quam  sibi  spoponderant,  aliquatenus  caderent, 
incuteretur," 

'  lb.  ^'BobertuB  igitur  amissa  fiduda  quam  in  prinoipum  traditione 
habebat,  et  non  levem  deputans  excommunicationem  Ansebui,  quam  sibi 
ut  invasori  (nisi  ccepto  desisteret)  invehi  certo  sciebat,  paci  adquievit  et  in 
fratemum  amorem  revenue  est,  exercitusque  in  sua  dimissus." 

*  lb.  "  Quapropter  in  dubia  licet  assertione  fateri,  quoniam  si  post  gratiam 
Dei  fidelitas  et  industria  non  intercessisset  Anselmi,  Henricus  rex  ea  tem- 
pestate  perdidisset  jus  Anglid  regni.' 


.1 »» 
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moment  of  danger,  Henry  promised,  not  only  to  let  Anselm  chap.  vii. 
exercise  his  full  jurisdiction   undisturbed,  but  also  to  pr^mj^  to 
obey  in  his  own  person  all  the  decrees  and  orders  of  the  -A.nselm. 
Apostolic  See.'     The  former  part  of  the  promise  Henry 
cannot  be  fairly  charged  with  breaking ;  the  latter  engage- 
ment, if  it  was  ever  made  at  all,  must  surely  have  been 
made  under  some  qualification,  or  else  it  must  be  referred 
to  the  same  class  of  promises  as  the  suggested  grants  of 
London  and  York.     Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Anselm  served  the  King  well  and  loyally,  and  that  his 
help  went  far  to  keep  many  wavering  souls  in  their 
allegiance.     But  the  mass  of  the  English  army  hardly  Zeal  of  the 
needed  exhortation  to  keep  them  in  their  duty.    They  ^ 
would  perhaps  be  more  deeply  stirred  by  the  voice  of 
the  King  himself  than  even  by  that  of  the   Primate. 
Never  yet  since  the  day  of  Senlac  had  Englishmen  har- 
nessed for  the  battle  heard  a  crowned  king  call  on  them 
in  their  native  tongue.     But  now  we   see  Henry  mar-  Exhort»- 
shalling  his  ranks  in  the  old  tactics,  and  speaking  to  his  ^^^     ^ 
Englishmen  as  Brihtnoth  or  Harold  might  have  spoken. 
The  lifeless  Latin  catches  some  spark  or  echo  from  the 
song   of  Maldon,  when   King   Henry  rides   round   the 
wedge   of  warriors,  and  bids   them   meet  the  charge  of 
the  Norman  knights  by  standing  firm  in  the  array  of 
the  ancient  shield-wall.  No  wonder  that  their  hearts  were 
stirred  ;  no  wonder  that  they  shouted  loud  for  the  battle, 
and  told  their  King  with  one  voice  that  they  were  ready 
for  the  work,  and  feared  not  a  Norman  in  the  invading 
host.^ 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  59.  "Ipse  igitur  Anselmo  jara  totius  Christian- 
itatis  in  Anglia  exercendaB  se  relicturum,  atque  decretb  et  jussionibus 
apostolicse  sedis  se  perpetuo  obediturum  summopere  promittebat.** 

*  Wace  has  a  good  deal  of  vivid  description  at  this  stage,  but  this 
specially  stirring  picture,  which  almost  suggests  a  ballad,  comes  from 
William  of  Malmesbury  (v.  395) ;  *'  Quapropter  ipse  provincialium  fidei 
gratua  et  saluti  providus,  plerumque  ouneos  circuiens,  docebat  quomodo 
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CHAP.Vn. 

Negotia- 
tiona  be- 
tween 
Henry  and 
Robert. 

Message  of 
Henry. 


Robert's 
answer. 

His  claim 
of  elder 
birth. 


Personal 
meeting 
of  the 
brothers. 


But  the  merits  of  the  Norman  lance  and  the  English 
battle-axe  were  not  again  to  be  put  to  the  trial  on 
English  ground.  Harold  and  William  had  tried  nego- 
tiation before  the  final  appeal  to  arms ;  how  much  more 
then  should  the  brothers  Henry  and  Robert?  The  King 
of  the  English  first  sent  a  herald  to  the  invader  to  ask 
why  he  had  dared  to  enter  his  kingdom  in  arms. 
Robert  sent  word  back  again  that  it  was  the  kingdom  of 
his  father  which  he  had  entered,  and  that  he  demanded  it 
as  his  due  by  the  right  of  elder  birth.^  In  English  ears 
this  appeal  to  the  new-fangled  notions  of  other  lands 
must  have  sounded  meaningless.  To  whom  could  « 
crown  be  due  but  to  him  to  whom  the  folk  of  his  land 
had  given  it?  What  was  Robert  and  his  elder  birth  to 
them?  He,  the  stranger-bom,  might,  for  aught  they 
knew,  be  the  eldest  son  of  Duke  William  of  Normandy ; 
but  Eling  Henry,  the  countryman  of  his  people,  was  the 
only  son  of  King  William  of  England.  Other  messages 
followed;  wise  men  on  both  sides  sought  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  brothers ;  others 
sought  war  rather  than  peace.^  We  read  on  the  one 
hand  that,  after  many  messages  had  gone  to  and  fro, 
the  King  found  that  he  could  trust  no  negotiator  but 
himself.-^  Yet  we  hear  also  of  Henry  being  represented 
by  Robert  Fitz-hamon,  who  was  surely  faithful,  while 
the  representatives  of  Robert  are  somewhat  strangely 
said  to  have  been  two  of  Henry's  own  rebels,  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  lord  of  Cornwall.*    How- 

militum  ferociam  eludentes,  clypeos  objectarent  et  ictus  remitterent,  quo 
effecit  ut  ultroneiB  votispugnam  deposcerent,  in  nulloNormannos  metuentes/' 

This  is  really  almost  a  translation  of  the  lines  in  the  song  of  Maldon 
quoted  in  N.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  27a. 

From  Orderic  too  (788  B)  we  get  one  vivid  sentence  strongly  bringing 
out  the  nationality  of  the  two  armies ;  "  Nobilis  corona  ingentis  exercitus 
circumstitit,  ibique  terribilis  decor  Normannorum  et  Anglorum  in  armis 
effulsit."  *  See  Appendix  XX. 

'  See  App^dix  XX.        '  See  Appendix  XX.        *  See  Appendix  XX. 
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ever  this  may  be,  those  on  both  sides  who  shrank  from  chap.  vn. 
a  war  of  brothers  brought  about  a  personal  interview 
between  the  rival  princes.     Nothing  could  be  more  to 
the  advantage  of  the  calm  genius  of  Henry.     Robert, 
able  to  negotiate  for  others,  was  sure  not  to  be  able  to 
negotiate  for  himself.    The  hosts  of  Normandy  and  Eng- 
land stood  marshalled  in  all  their  pride  of  war,  while  the 
King  and  the  Duke  went  forth  alone  into  the  plain  be- 
tween them.   The  brothers  talked  together;  after  a  while  They  agree 
they  embraced  and  kissed.^    Terms  of  agreement  had  ^^    "^' 
been  come  to  which  were  to  save  the   blood   of  the 
subjects  of  both. 

By  the  treaty  now  sworn  to  Robert  gave  up  all  claim  The  treaty 
to  the  kingdom  of  England.     Henry,  on  his  part,  gave  ?^ 
up  to  Robert  his  county  of  Coutances,  and  all  that  he  givee  up 
possessed  within  the  borders  of  Normandy.     One  con- England; 
tinental  possession  alone,  a  small  and  isolated  one,  he  ^enry 

^  ,  givei  up 

kept.     He  might  give  up  the  lands  which  he  had  once  hiaNorman 

bought  of  Robert  and  which  he  had  afterwards  received  g^  j^^  g 

in  fief  of  William.      But  he  could  not  give  up  the  town  Domfront. 

and  castle  of  Domfront,  whose  people  had  of  their  own 

free  will  chosen  him  as  their  lord,  and  had  received  his 

oath  never  to  give  them  over  to  any  other  lord.  Domfront 

therefore,  the  border  post  of  Normandy  and  Maine,  once 

the  solitary  possession  of  the  wanderer,  now  remained 

the  solitary  continental  possession  of  the  island  king.^ 

Thus,  in  his  small  dominion  on  the  mainland,  Henry  had  Henry  and 

TT     I  • 

in  a  neighbour  his  friend  and  ally  Count  HeUas,  a  neigh-  n^i^l^un. 
bourhood  which  had  some  influence  on  the  events  of  a 
few  years  later.     Besides  the  territorial  cessions,  the  Yearly 
Duke  was  to  receive  a  yearly  payment  of  three  thousand  ^^^, 
pounds  from  his  brother.    The  vain  provision  was  again  Stipulatiou 
inserted  that,  if  either  brother  died  without  lawful  issue  auccession, 

^  See  Appendix  XX.  '  See  Appendix  XX. 
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CHAP.  vn.  in  the  lifetime  of  the  other,  the  survivor  should  succeed 

to  his  dominions.     Such  a  provision  might  seem  even 

vainer  than  ever,  now  that  both  brothers  were  lately 

Dying  out  married  to  young  and  fruitful  wives.     Yet  it  is  strange 

legitimate  ^  i^^^  forward,  and  to  see  how  each  brother  outlived 

^^^^    his  son,  and  how  short  a  time  the  younger  brother  out- 

brothen.     lived  the  elder.     Neither  Robert  nor  Henry  could  have 

dreamed  that  the  succession  of  both  would  pass  to  the  son 

Natural      of  their  sister  at  Chartres.    Anyhow  the  arrangement 

Henry.       shut  out  those  who  afterwards  showed  themselves  to  be, 

in  personal  qualities,  the  most  worthy  to  reign.     These 

Earl  were  the  natural  sons  of  Henry.     Robert,  the  son  of  the 

unknown  French  mother,  came  to  fill  no  small  place  in 

history  as  the  renowned  Earl  of  Gloucester;  and  the 

Richard,     short  life  of  Richard,  the  son  of  the  Berkshire  widow, 

showed  him  as  a  gallant  soldier  and  something  more. 

Thus  the  relations  and  the  succession  of  the  two  states 

of  Normandy  and  England  were  settled.    But  a  personal 

Henry       matter  still  remained  between  the  princes.      At  some 

from  his      earlier  time,  most  likely  when  he   first  received   the 

homage  to  Coteutin,  Henry  had  become  the  man  of  Robert.     But 

Robert.  "^ 

now  Henry  was  a  king;  Robert  was  to  remain  only 
a  duke.      It   was    not  becoming  for  a   crowned    and 
anointed  king  to  be  the  man  of  a  mere  duke.     Henry 
was  therefore  released  from  all  personal  obligations  of 
Each  prince  homage  towards  his  brother.     Lastly,  a  provision  bor- 
thepar-      rowed  from  the  elder  treaty  was  inserted,  seemingly 
th^To^hCT    ^^^y  ^^^  form's  sake.     Each  prince  bound  himself  to 
restore   the   lands  and  honours   of  all  men   who  had 
sufiered  forfeiture  for  supporting  the  cause  of  the  other. 
The  treaty  The  treaty  thus  agreed  to  was,  like  the  elder  one,  con- 
Robert  and  fi^^'^^^^  ^y  ^^®  oaths  of  twclvc  of  the  chief  men  on  each 
his  army     sidc.^    Part  of  the  Duke's  army  at  once  left  England  ; 
Michael-     part  stayed  till  he  himself  went  back  at  Michaelmas. 

mas,  iioi. 

^  See  Appendix  XX.  . 
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He  tarried  till  then  as  his  brother's  guest,  treated  with  ohap.  vn. 
all  honour,  and  enriched  with  many  gifts.     But  it  is  Mischief 
recorded  that  the  part  of  his  army  which  stayed  with  Normaa 
him  did  much  harm  in  the  land.^  *™^' 


§  4.    Tlie  Revolt  of  Robert  of  Belleme. 

1 1 02. 

Kling  Henry  was  now  made  fast  in  his  kingdom ;  but  Continued 
he  still  had  enemies  to  strive  against.     The  allegiance  of  of  the 
many  of  the  chief  men  of  Norman  birth  in  England  was  ^^^^ 
still  not  a  little  doubtful.     They  had  to  be  fully  brought 
under  the  royal  power  before  either  the  King  or  his 
kingdom  could  be   safe.      Henry,  there  can  be   little  Heniy'i 
doubt,  cold  and  calculating  as  he  was,  formed  a  settled  breaking 
plan  for  breaking  the  power  of  those  great  barons  who,  ^f ^^2^^ 
at  least  if  they  joined  together,  might  easily  make  them-  harons. 
selves  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  land.    It  was  not 
his  policy  to  hurry,  nor  to  make  over-many  enemies  by 
attacking  all  the  dangerous  men  at  once.     The  work 
was  to  be  done  bit  by  bit;   opportunities  were  to  be 
found  as  they  offered  themselves,  to  settle  matters  with 
those  who  had  been  traitors  once  and  who  were  likely 
to  be  traitors  again. 

To  some  of  the  most   dangerous  traitors  of  all  the  The  treaty 
provisions  of  the  late  treaty  did  not  apply.     The  Bishop  appiy^to 
of  Durham   had   lost  nothing  in   the   cause   of  Duke  ^"^^n^^^^f^- 
Eobert.     He  had  been  imprisoned,  and  his  temporalities 
had   been   seized,    on  the  ground  of  his   old    offences, 

*  '*  QuibuB  pacatiB,"  says  Florence,  **  regie  ezercitus  domum,  comitis  yero 
pars  in  Normanniam  rediit,  pars  in  Anglia  secuin  remansit."  The  mischief 
(lone  conies  from  the  Chronicle ;  ''  And  se  eorl  sy^tSan  oO^et  ofer  See 
Michaeles  maesse  her  on  lande  wunode,  and  his  men  mycel  to  hearme  sefire 
gedydon  swa  hi  geferdon,  jm  hwile  se  eorl  hor  on  lande  wunode.**  Orderic 
(788  D)  says  nothing  about  the  army,  but  records  the  ''regalia  xenia** 
which  Henry  gave  to  Kobert. 
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CHAP. VII.  before  Roberts  claims  had  been  heard  of.     He  had  no 
claims  to  restoration,  nor  did  he  as  yet  find  any  favour. 
He  went  back  to  Normandy,  and  there,  in  his  banishment 
to  his  native  land,  he  found  means  to  provide  for  himself 
Death  of    at  the  cost  of  one  of  its  bishoprics.    Gilbert  Maminot,  the 
jjjgljop  Qf    skilful  leech  whom  the  Conqueror  had  placed  in  the  see 
iJsieux.      Qf  Lisieux,^  died  in  August,  while  Duke  Robert  was  in 
iioi.         England.    The  see  was  not  filled  till  the  next  June,  when 
rimbid's^^  was  given  to  Flambard's  brother  Fulcher,  who  was 
^*^er.      consecrated  and  held  the  bishopric  with  a  good  reputation 
see.  for  liberality  till  his  death  seven  months  later.     Then 

January  ~  Flambard  caused  the  see  to  be  bestowed  on  a  young  son 
"°3-  of  his  own,  Thomas  by  name.  As  far  as  a  not  very  intelli- 
reoeives  gible  account  can  be  made  out,  Thomas  remained  uncon- 
Meeunder  secrated,  while  his  father  received  the  revenues.  It  was 
ooverof  his  not  till  after  Henry's  conquest  of  Normandy  that  a  more 

regular  appointment  to  the  bishopric  was  made.^ 

Banish-  Earl  William  of  Warren  too  paid  the  penalty  of  rebel- 

£nrl  of       lion,  rebellion  aggravated  by  personal  gibes  against  the 

Surrey.       King.    If  our  accounts  are  correct,  he  was  disinherited  so 

soon  that  he  went  away  to  Normandy  in  company  with 

Duke  Robert.    He  is  said  to  have  had  other  companions  in 

the  same  case.^     He  was  afterwards  restored  at  Robert's 

intercession ;  but  the  chronology  is  confused,  and  we  may 

guess  that  his  fall  did  not  happen  quite  so  soon  as  is 

said.     If  he  did  suffer  forfeiture  directly  after  the  treaty, 

it  must  have  been  on  some  other  ground,  and  not  that  of 

taking  Roberts  side   during  the  quarrel,  which  would 

have  been  covered  by  the  treaty.      On  Earl  William 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  656. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  789  A.  Fulcher  is  described  as  "pene  illiteratus,"  but 
"dapsilitate  laudabilis.**  He  was  "ad  episoopatum  procumtione  fratrid 
sui  do  curia  rapt  us.**  Of  the  second  appointment  we  read,  ''Luxoviensem 
pontificatum  filio  suo  Thomse  puero  suscepit,  et  per  triennium,  non  ut 
pnesul.  Bed  ut  pneseH,  gubemavit." 

'  lb.  788  D.  "  Robertus  dux  in  Neustriam  rediit,  et  sccum  adduxit 
Guillelmum  de  Guarenna  pluresque  alios  pro  se  exhaeredatos.'* 
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eha49iii8ement  had  a  good  effect;  he  came  back  to  be  a  ohap.tii. 
loyal  subject  and  special  friend  of  King  Henry  during  S^J*"*****" 
the  rest  of  his  reign.^ 

Other  dangerous  persons  were  got  rid  of  one  by  one,  Henry'i 
as  occasion    served.     Henry  rewarded  bountifully  allji^anigh- 
who  served  him  faithfully;  but  no  enemy  escaped  him ;"*•"*■' 
no  traitor  avoided  forfeiture  or  heavy  fines.'    Forfeiture 
came  before  long  on  some  men  who  were,  after  the  earls, 
among  the  greatest  of  the   men  of  Norman  birth  in 
England.    Such  was  Robert  Malet,  son  of  the  gossip  of 
King  Harold,  a  man  great  in  the  east  of  England.    Such  Banidi- 
was  one  equally  great  in  the  north,  Robert  of  Pontefract,  Robert 
the  son  of  Hbert  of  Lacy.    Charges  were  brought  against  ^^^ 

Ol  mODMTw 

them  in  the  King's  court,  and  forfeiture  and  banishment  of  Ponte- 
followed.^    In  another  case  we  know  the  exact  nature 
of  the  charge,  nor  c&n  we  condemn  the  punishment^ 
except  so  far  as  it  was  turned  to  the  private  advantage  Private 
of  a  favourite.    It  was  our  boast  in  England  that  we  lawful  in 
needed  not  the  Truce  of  God,  that,  alike  before  and  after  Engird. 
King  William  came  into    England,   private  war,  the 
dearest  privilege  of  the  continental  noble,  was  always 
a  crime  against  the  law.^    But  now  Ivo  of  Orantmesnil,  ivo  of 
the  rope-dancer  of  Antioch,  took  ^pon  him  to  bring  ihe  SCS 
licence  of  Normandy  into  England,  and  to  lay  waste  the  |J^,J|I?^" 
lands  of  some  of  his  neighbours.    This  was  a  deed  which  l«&<i*- 
could  not  be  passed  by  in  the  days  of  the  King  who  had 
come  to  make  peace  in  the  land.   A  trial,  and  a  huge  fine  HIb  trial, 

^  Ord.  Vit.  805  A.  **  Guillelmus  autem,  postquam  paternom  jus,  quod 
inripienter  amiserat,  recuperavit^  per  xxziii.  annoe,  qnibcui  amvl  yizerunt, 
utiliter  castigatus,  regi  fideliter  adhaesit,  et  inter  prsecipuoe  ao  &miliarea 
amicofl  habitus  effloruit/* 

'  lb.  804  G.  "Proditores  ....  paulatim  ulcisd  oonatus  est,  nam 
....  quamplures  ad  judicium  submonnit,  neo  umul,  sed  separatim,  Tariisque 
temporibus  et  multimodis  TiolatflB  fidei  reatibos  impladtavit." 

*  The  names  are  given  in  the  passage  just  quoted.  They  are  coupled 
with  "potentior  omnibus  aliis  Bodbertus  de  Belismo."    So  again  in  805  C. 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  pp.  238,  241. 
VOL.  n.  Be 
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CHAP,  VII.  on  conviction,  followed.*     Ivo,  on  the  verge  of  ruin, 
tT^otT'     betook  himself  to  Count  Robert  of  Meulan.     Let  the 
He  MkB      Count  reconcile  him  to  the  King,  and  he  would  again  go 
Robert  of    to  the  crusade,  and  try  to  wipe  out  the  shame  of  his 
Meulan.      former   pilgrimage.^     A    bargain    was   struck;    Count 
between      Robert  was  to  give  Ivo  five  hundred  marks  towards  his 
them.        journey  to  Palestine,  and  was  in  return  to  take  posses- 
sion of  all  Ivo's  lands  for  fifteen  years.     Then  they  were 
to  go  back  to  his   son  Ivo,  now  a  child,  who  was  to 
marry  the  Count's  niece,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick.^   The  elder  Ivo  went  on  his  second  crusade  with 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Gilbert  of  Ghent,  and  died  on  his 
pilgrimage.    With  him  ended  the  short-Uved  greatness 
of  the  house  of  Grantmesnil  in  England.     The  inherit- 
ance of  his  father  and  grandfather  passed  away  from  the 
younger  Ivo  to  swell  the  fortunes  of  the  chief  counsellor 
of  the  King.* 
Origin  of        The  subtlety  of  the  Count  of  Meulan  was  famous,  and 
dom  of       1^  enabled  him  to  change  his  fifteen  years'  possession  of 
Leicester,    ^j^^  lands  of  Ivo  of  Grantmesnil  into  a  great  hereditary 

Ivo'aie-  .  ,  .  . 

lationswith  earldom.  A  chief  part  of  Ivo's  position  came  from  his 
c«»t«J'-  relations  to  the  town  of  Leicester.  He  had  succeeded 
his  father  as  Sheriff  of  the  shire  and  farmer  of  the 
royal  revenues.  He  was  also  castellan  of  the  fortress 
above  the  Soar,  the  fortress  which  the  elder  Eadmund 
won  back  for  England   and  for  Christendom,^  where 

^  Ord.  Vit.  805  C.  **Iyonem  quoque,  quia  guerram  in  Anglia  coeperat,  et 
vicinonim  rura  Buorum  incendio  combiuuerat,  quod  in  ilia  regione  crimen 
est  inusitatum  nee  sine  gravi  ultione  fit  expiatum,  rigidus  censor  accusatum, 
nee  pnrgatum,  ingentis  pecuniaa  redditione  oneravit,  et  plurimo  angore 
tribulatum  moestificavit." 

'  lb.  **  Imprimis  erubescebat  improperia  quie  sibi  fiebant  derisoria,  quod 
funambuluB  per  murum  ezierat  de  Antiocbia.** 

'  The  temporary  possession  is  expressed  by  the  words,  "totam  terram 
ejus  usque  ad  xv.  annos  in  vadimonio  possideret." 

*  lb.   "  Heereditas  ejus  alienis  subdita  est "  is  a  comment  of  Orderic. 

^  See  the  song  on  the  recovery  of  the  Five  Boroughs  in  the  Chronicle, 
941,  942. 
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a  mound  older  than  ^thelflsed^  looks  down  on   the  chap.yii. 
church  of  Robert  of  Meulan  and  the  hall  of  Simon  the 
Righteous.     But  the  lordship  of  the  house  of  Grant-  Other 
mesnil  over  the  old  Danish  borough  was  not  complete ;  Leicester, 
besides  the  King  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  some  rights 
in  Leicester  belonged  to  Earl  Simon  of  Northampton,^ 
The  cunning  Count  of  Meulan  contrived  to  unite  all  Robert 
claims  in  himself,  and  became  the  first  of  the  Earls  of  Leicester. 
Leicester,^  that  title  which  has  passed  to  so  many  names,  ^^^^' 
and  which  has  drawn  to  itself  alike  the  glory  of  a  Mont- 
fort  and  the  shame  of  a  Dudley.    Earl  Robert  kept  his  Diee,iii8. 
office  and  his  prosperity  for  the  remaining  fifteen  years 
of  his  life,  and  then  died,  fifty-two  years  after  the  great 
battle,  with  the  wrongs  of  Ivo  of  Grantmesnil  upon  his 
conscience.*    Married,  as  we  have  seen,  somewhat  late 
in  life,*  he  was  the  father  of  two  sons,  both  of  whom 
were  brought  up  with  such  care  that  they  could,  while 
still  young,  hold  logical  disputations  with  cardinals.®    Of 
these  brothers,  Robert,  the  elder,  became  a  prosperous 
Earl  of  Leicester  in  England,  while  his  brother  Waleran 

^  The  expressions  of  the  Chronicler  under  the  year  918  are  remarkable. 
It  is  not  said  that  the  Lady  wrought  or  timbered  anything  at  Leicester ; 
she  found  the  stronghold,  whatever  it  was,  ready  made  ;  "  Her  heo  begeat 
on  hyre  geweald  mid  Codes  fultume  on  foreweardne  gear  ])a  burh  »t  Ligran- 
ceastre." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  805  D.  "XJrbs  Legreceetria  quatuor  dominos  habuerat."  He 
then  names  them. 

'  lb.  **  Prsefatus  consul  de  Mellento  per  partem  Yvonis,  qui  municepe 
erat  et  vioecomes  et  firmarius  regis,  callide  intravit,  et  auxilio  regis 
suaque  calliditate  totam  sibi  dvitatem  mancipavit,  et  inde  consul  in 
Anglia  factus,  omnes  regni  proceres  divitiis  et  potestate  precessit,  et  pene 
omnes  parentes  suos  transcendit.** 

*  Orderio  remarks,  '*  Inter  tot  divitias  mente  csecatus,  filio  Yyonis  jus* 
jurandum  non  senravit,  quia  idem  adolescens  statute  tempore  juratam 
feminam,  haereditariamque  tellurem  non  habuit."  On  the  deathbed  of  Earl 
Robert,  see  vol.  i.  p.  187. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  187.  Orderic,  it  may  be  noticed,  calls  him  '*  senex**  even 
at  the  time  of  the  release  of  Helias.    See  above,  p.  243. 

*  See  the  story  in  William  of  Malraesbury,  v.  406.  Besides  these  better 
known  sons,  Orderic  gives  hira  another,  **  Hugo  cognomento  pauper.** 
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CHAP.  VII.  became  an  unlucky  Count  of  Meulan  beyond  the  sea.^ 
Of  one  of  his  daughters  we  have  already  heard  as  helping 
to  swell  the  irregular  household  of  King  Henry.*  The 
Earl  himself  remained  the  Eang's  coimsellor,  keeping  on 
friendly  terms  with  Anselm,  while  cleaving  steadfastly 
to  the  ancient  law  of  England  in  the  matter  of  in- 
vestitures.^ He  too  was  an  ecclesiastical  benefactor, 
Hi«  though  on  no  very  great  scale.     He  founded  or  restored 

Leicester,  a  college  of  canons  within  the  castle  of  Leicester,  where 
'*^^*  the  small  church  of  his  building  may  still  be  seen  em- 
bedded in  the  greater  fabric  into  which  it  has  grown.* 
Its  epdow-  But  the  greater  part  of  its  endowments  were  taken  by 
transferred  the  second  Earl  Robert  to  enrich  the  abbey  of  our  Lady 
SbbBv^*^  of  his  own  foundation,  the  abbey  where  a  more  famous 
1143*  cardinal  than  those  with  whom  its  founder  had  disputed 
'^^^'     came  to  lay  his  bones.* 

King  Henry  had  thus  overthrown  several  of  his  open 

or  secret  enemies,  and  he  doubtless  wore  his  crown  at 

Christmas   the  Christmas  Gem6t  at  Westminster   with   a  greater 

II0I-II02.  feeling  of  safety.     But  the  greatest  work  of  all  had  still 

Danger       to  be  done.     There  was  still  one  man  in  England  whose 

Robert  of    presence  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  rule  of  any 

Beiidme.     kixig  whose  mind  was  to  give  peace  to  his  kingdom. 

Peace,  in  Henry's  sense  of  the  word,  could  not  be  in  a 

land  where  Robert  of  Bellfime  was,  to  say  the  least,  the 

*  See  the  Chronicle,  1123 ;  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  197. 

'  See  above,  p.  380.   Orderic  gives  him  four  other  daughters. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  186.  The  words  of  William  of  Malmesbury  (v.  417)  are 
remarkable ;  "  Comes  de  Mellento  qui,  in  hoc  n^otio  magis  antiqua  con- 
suetudine  quam  recti  tenore  rationem  reverberans,  allegabat  multum  regi^ 
majestati  diminui,  si,  omittens  morem  antecessorum,  non  investiret  electum 
per  baculum  et  annulum/' 

*  See  Mod  Angl.  viii.  1456.  The  changes  by  which  Earl  Robert's 
church  was  enlarged  into  the  present  church  of  Saint  Mary  are  singular 
indeed.  The  three  churches  of  Our  Lady  in  and  by  Leicester  must  be 
carefully  distinguished. 

^  For  the  abbey  of  Leicester,  or  rather  St.  Mary  de  Pr^,  see  Mon. 
Angl.  vi.  46a. 
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mightiest  man  after  .the  King.    Hemy  knew  his  man;  obap.th. 
he  knew  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  struggle  must  come 
between  himself  and  such  a  subject.    For  a  whole  year  The  King 
he  kept  his  eye  upon  the  Earl  of  Shropshire  and  all  his  Jj^; 
doings.    Spies  sent  from  the  King  watched  all  that  he 
did ;  every  blameworthy  act  was  carefully  reported  and 
set  down  in  writing.^     A   bulky  volume,  one  would 
think,  must  have  been  added  to  the  library  of  the 
learned  Eling.    At  last  the  moment  came  when  Henry 
thought  that  it  was  time  to  act,  and  the  form  of  action 
which  he  took  was  one  which  followed  more  than  one 
precedent  in  earlier  reigns.    The  Easter  Qem6t  was  to  EMter 
be    held  at  Winchester.      The  Eling  summoned  Earl^^^^ 
Robert  to  appear  before  the  Assembly,  and  to  answer  "o^* 
openly  on  forty-five  distinct  charges  of  offences  done 
either  against  the  King  or  against  his  brother  the  Duke.' 
We  do  not  read  that  Robert,  like  others  in  the  like  case  Robert 
on  earlier  occasions,  demanded  a  safe-conduct  to  go  and  ^cenoe  to 
to  return :  but  we  do  read  that  he  demanded — and  it  ^  ^P' 

pamed  by 

is  implied  that  the  demand  was  an  usual  one — a  licence  bis  men. 
to  come  accompanied  by  his  men.    They  were  to  serve, 
we  may  suppose,  either  as  compurgators  or  as  defenders 
by  the  strong  hand,  as  things  might  turn  out.^    The  Tbe  licence 
demand  was  granted;  Earl  Roger  set  forth;  the  King"*^^®"' 
and  his  barons  were  waiting  for  his  coming  at  Win- 
chester ;  but  he  came  not.     On  the  road  he  changed  his  Robert 
mind ;  he  knew  that  the  result  of  any  legal  trial  must  be  ^^  ^^^ 


come. 


*  Ord.  Vit.  806  A.  **  Diligenter  eum  fecerat  per  unum  annum  explorari, 
et  vituperabiles  actus  per  priyatos  exploratoree  oaute  inveetigari,  gum- 
mopereque  litteriB  adnotari." 

'  lb.  "Anno  ab  incamatione  Domini  meii.  indictione  x.  Henrious  rex 
Rodbertum  de  Beliamo,  potentiadmnm  oomitem,  ad  curiam  auam  aedvit, 
et  xlv.  reatufl  in  factis  eeu  dictis  contra  ae  vol  firatrem  snnm  Normannis 
ducem,  commissoB  objecit,  et  de  singulis  eum  palam  respondere  pneoepit.*' 

'  Ord.  Vit.  u.  s.  **  Cum  Rodbertus  licentiam,  ut  moiis  est,  eundi  ad  con- 
silium cum  suis  postulasset,  eademque  aocepta.**  It  is  poesible  tbat  the 
**  licentia"  means  the  safe-oonduot»  but  the  other  interpretation  seems  more 
naturaL 
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against  him ;  he  deemed,  and  doubtless  with  truth,  that 
he  would  be  safer  in  his  own  strong  castles  than  he 
could  be  in  the  King's  court  He  fled,  we  are  told, 
breathless  and  afraid,  a  description  which  does  not 
savour  much  of  the  fierce  lord  of  Bellfime.  But  at  any 
rate  the  King's  messenger  had  to  report  that  the  Earl  of 
Shropshire  had  gone  elsewhere,  and  was  not  on  his  way 
to  obey  the  Kings  summons.^  Henry  did  not  hurry; 
he  put  forth  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  the  Earl, 
lawfully  charged  with  various  crimes,  had  not  come  to 
make  his  defence,  and  that,  if  he  did  not  come  at  once  to 
do  right — to  abide  his  trial — he  would  be  declared  an 
outlaw.^  Along  with  the  issue  of  the  public  proclama- 
tion, the  King,  clearly  anxious  to  give  no  occasion  for 
any  man  to  say  that  the  Earl  had  been  harshly  or  in- 
formally treated,  sent  him  a  second  personal  summons 
to  appear  before  the  Assembly.  This  time  Kobert 
directly  refused  to  come,^  and  open  war  broke  out.  The 
work  of  King  Henry,  as  we  have  already  heard,  was  to 
destroy  the  ungodly  within  his  kingdom.*     He  had  to 

*  Ord.  Vit.  806  A.  **  Egressus,  purgari  se  de  objectis  criminibus  non  posse 
cognovisset,  equis  cdleriter  asoensis,  ad  castella  sua  pavidus  et  anhelus 
confugit,  et,  rege  cum  baronibus  suis  responsum  exspectante,  r^ius  satelles 
Rodbertmn  extemplo  recessisse  retulit.*' 

'  lb.  "Kodbertum  itaque  publicis  questibus  impetitum,  nee  legaliter 
expiatum,  palam  blasphemavit,  et  nisi  ad  judicium,  rectitudinem  facturus, 
remearet,  publicum  bcstem  judicavit.** 

'  "  lb.  **  Iterum  rebellem  ad  concionem  invitavit,  sed  ille  venire  prorsns 
refutavit."  All  these  important  details  of  the  legal  process  are  given  by 
Orderic  only,  but  the  Chronicler  directly  connects  the  dispute  between  the  King 
and  Kobert  with  the  holding  of  the  regular  assemblies,  and  the  writer  takes 
the  opportunity  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  greatness  of  the  Earl  of  8hix>p- 
shire  ;  '*  On  ])Lsum  geare  to  NatiuiteS  wsbs  se  cyng  Heanrig  on  Westmynstre, 
and  to  Eastron  on  Winceastre,  and  sona  )>8enefter  wurdon  unsehte  se  cyng 
and  se  eorl  Botbert  of  BsBlaesme,  se  hssfde  )>one  eorldom  her  on  lande  on 
Scrobbesbjrrig,  )>e  his  faeder  Boger  eorl  asr  ahte,  and  micel  rice  Jwerto,  seg^er 
ge  beheonon  bus  ge  begeondon." 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  Chronicler  here  uses  the  English  form, 
'*  Ilolbert  of  Bselsesme ;  '*  in  1 106  he  changes  to  the  French,  '*  Rotbert  de 
Bitlesme.**  *  See  above,  p.  310. 
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begin  by  doing  that  useful  work  on  an  offender  whose  obap.  vii. 
ungodliness  was  on  the  grandest  scale  of  all. 

The  overweening  greatness  of  the  house  of  Mont- Oreatoev 
gomery  or  BellSme,  and  the  personal    energy  of  its  poMenkms. 
members,  is  shown  in  the  range  both  of  warfare  and 
of  negotiation  which  was  opened  by  what  was  in  its 
beginning  a  mere  legal  process  on  the  part  of  the  King 
of  the  English  against  an  offending  subject.    We  must 
always  remember  that,  whatever  Robert  was  at  Shrews- 
bury or  at  Montgomery,  at  BellSme  he  was  something 
more  than  an  ordinary  vassal  of  either  king  or  duke. 
He  had  lately  increased  his  continental  power  by  taking  Hli  ao- 
possession  of  the  county  of  Ponthieu,  the  inheritance  of  ^^IShira.^ 
his  son,  who  bore  the  name  of  his  own  maternal  grand- 
father, the  terrible  William  Talvas.^   The  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury was  thus  entitled  to  deal  with  princes  as  one  of 
their  own  order.     He  and  the  two  best  known  of  his  Hi4 
brothers,  those  whom  we   have  already  seen  leagued  Amulf  and 
with  him,  Amulf  of  Montgomery,  lord  of  Pembroke,  ^®'- 
and  Roger  of  Poitou,  once  lord  of  the  land  between 
Mersey  and  Ribble,  were  now  again  firmly  joined  together 
against  the  King.*     And  they  contrived  to  draw  no  Widerange 
small  part  of  Northern  Europe  into  a  partnership  in^Jn^g^^ 
their  private  quarrel.     That  Robert  of  Bellfime  should  ^^^^ 
be  able  to  get  together  a  large  body  of  Welsh  allies  is  in  aiiunoe  of 
no  way  wonderful.     He  was  indeed  the  sternest  enemy  I^^>«rt. 
of  their  nation ;  but,  among  that  divided  people,  enmity 
on  the  part  of  one  tribe  or  dynasty  was  a  claim  to  sup- 
port on  the  part  of  another,  and  all  tribes  and  dynasties 

»  Ord.  Vit.  675  C.  708  B,  897  D. 

*  Amulf  and  Roger  are  both  mentioned  by  Orderio,  808  C,  and  William 
of  Malmesbury,  y.  396,  as  havlDg  to  leave  England  with  their  elder  brother. 
They  were  therefore  his  acoomplices ;  but  it  is  only  from  the  Brut  y 
Tywysogion  that  we  learn  how  great  a  ehare  Amulf  had  in  the  whole 
matter. 
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CHAP.  vn.  forgot  every  enmity  and  every  wrong  when  there  was 
a  chance  of  harrying  the  fields  and  homes  of  the  Saxon. 
Welsh  allies  of  the  rebel  Earl  play  an  important  part  in 
the  story,  and  the  more  distant  powers  of  Ireland  and 
Norway  are  also  brought  within  its  page. 

Just  at  this  time  the  Welsh  seem  to    have    been 

stronger  and  more  united  than  usuaL     We  have  seen 

that  their  momentary  subjugation  after  the  death  of  Earl 

Hugh  of  Shropshire  had  led  to  a  successful  movement 

Revolt  in    while  his  successor  was  busy  on  the  continent.^     The 

"^yToaa  .   ^^^  ^£  Gwynedd  could  not  bear  Norman  rule ;  whether 

it  took  the  form  of  law  or  of  unlaw,  it  was  equally 

against  the  grain.     Their  leader  now  was  Owen  son  of 

Edwin,  who,  we  are  told,  had  been  the  first  to  bring  the 

Settlement  French  into  Mona.*    This  was  before  the  end  of  the  year 

and  of        of  Earl  Hugh's   death;   it  was  in  the  next  year  that 

andhw"     Cadwgan  and  Gruffydd   came   back   from  their  Irish 

brothen.     shelter.  ^     The  phrase  of  the  Weldi  writer,  that  they 

came  to  terms  with  "the  French,'*  must  be  understood 

as  referring  to  their  relations  with  Kobert  of  BellSme. 

Cadwgan  kept  Ceredigion  and  a  part  of  Powys,  for  which 

he  and  his  brothers  Jorwerth  and   Meredydd  became 

the  men  of  the  Earl  of  Shropshire.     Gruffydd  seems  to 

have  held  Anglesey  as  a  wholly  independent   prince  ; 

there  is  at  least  no  mention  of  vassalage  in  his  case> 

*  Brut,  1096  [1098].  "And  when  the  Gw3meddianB  could  not  bear  the 
laws  and  judgements  and  violence  of  the  French  over  them,  they  rose 
up  a  second  time  against  them.*' 

^  Brut,  ib.  This  mav  refer  either  to  the  expedition  of  the  two  Hughs 
or  to  the  earlier  expedition  of  Hugh  of  Chester  (see  pp.  97,  129).  But 
there  seems  to  be  no  mention  of  Owen  in  the  Welsh  writers  at  either  of 
those  points. 

'  See  above,  p.  301.    The  Brut  couples  Gruffydd  with  Cadwgan. 

*  The  words  of  the  annals  quoted  in  p.  301  look  as  if  Grufiydd  held 
Anglesey  strictly  as  a  conqueror.  The  portion  assigned  to  Cadwgan  comes 
from  the  Brut,  which  distinctly  asserts  their  vassalage  in  its  account  of 
Kobert's  rebellion  (i  100  [i  loa]).  "  Robert  and  Amulf  invited  the  Britons, 
who  were  subject  to  them,  in  respect  of  their  possessions  and  titles,  that 
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Earl  Robert  now  called  on  his  British  vassals  to  help  ceaf.tu, 
him  in  his  struggle  with  the  King.    As  there  is  no  sign  ^^^t^^ 
that  they  had  become  the  men  either  of  King  Henry  ^f^  ** 
or  of  any  earlier  king,  the  law  of  Salisbury  did  not 
apply  to  them.    The  promises  of  Robert  of  BellSme  were  ^w  g»ft» 
splendid ;  so  were  his  gifts ;  he  almost  seems  to  have  mitee. 
won  the  help  of  the  Britons  by  a  promised  restoration  of 
complete  freedom  to  their  country.^    In  the  allies  thus 
drawn  to  his  banners  he  professed  the  most  boundless 
trust.     He  put  into  their  hands — so  the  Welsh  writer 
tells  us — his  wealth  and  his  cattle,  perhaps  also,  what  a 
Norman  lord  would  specially  value,  the  horses  of  noble 
breed  which  he  had  brought  over  from  Spain,  and  whose 
race  flourished  in  the  land  of  Powys  long  after.^   A  great 
and  motley  host  was  thus  got  together,  which  entered 
zealously  into  the  cause  of  the  Earl,  and  did  not  pass  by 
so  good  an  opportunity  of  finding  great  spoil.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Earl's  brother  Amulf  at  once  strength-  Amulf' ■ 

dealings 

ened  the  castle  of  Pembroke  and  looked  further  for  allies  with 
than  the  land  of  Ceredigion  and  Powys.    By  the  hands     ^^^^'^ 
of  his  steward  at  Pembroke,  Gterald  of  Windsor,  he  sent 
to  Ireland  to   King  Murtagh,   to  ask   for   the   king  s 
daughter  in  marriage   and  for  help  in  the  struggle.* 

18  to   say,  Cadwgan,  Jorwerth,  and  Mftredudd,  sons  of  Bleddyn,  son  of 
Cynvyn,  to  their  assistance.*' 

*  So  says  the  Brut,  at  least  in  the  English  translation  ;  "  They  [Kobert 
and  Amulf]  gladdened  their  country  with  liberty.*' 

'  So  says  Giraldus,  It.  Camb.  ii.  12  (yol.  vi.  p.  145) ;  "In  hao  tertia 
Guallise  portione,  quae  Powisia  dicitur,  sunt  equitia  peroptima,  et  equi 
emissarii  laudatissimi,  de  Hispaniensium  equorum  generomtate,  quos  olim 
comes  Slopesburiae  Robertus  de  Beleme  in  fines  istoe  adduci  curaverat, 
originaliter  propagati." 

'  So  again  witnesses  the  Brut ;  but  we  hardly  need  witnesses  on  such 
a  point. 

*  So  the  Brut  tells  the  tale.  Orderic  mentions  the  betrothal,  which 
with  him  becomes  a  marriage,  somewhat  later  (808  G) ;  **  Amulfus  filiam 
regb  HibemisB  nomine  Lafracoth  uxorem  habuit,  per  quam  soceri  sui 
regnum  obtinere  concupivit.'* 
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CHAP.  vn.  From  what  followed,  and  from  the  connexion  between 

^®K**^^    Murtagh  and  Magnus,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 

Magnus,     negotiations  of  Amulf  reached  to  Norway  as  well  as  to 

Ireland,  and  that  Magnus  himself  was  a  party  to  the 

Murtagh    course  which  was  at  once  followed  by  Murtagh.     The 

daughter     Irish  king  promised  his  daughter  to  the  lord  of  Pem- 

to  Amulf.   broke,  in  some  sort  his  neighbour,  and  actually  sent  her 

to  her  affianced  husband  on  board  a  great  fleet  designed 

to  support  the  rebel  cause.* 

King  Hemy  had  thus  plenty  of  foes  to  strive  against 
in  his  work  of  bringing  back  the  reign  of  law  and  order 
Heni^s      in  his  kingdom.    But  he  too  could  negotiate  beyond  sea; 
with  Duke  he  could  stir  up  a  diversion  against  the  Count  of  Bel- 
Robert,       igme  and  Ponthieu,  which  might  do  something  to  weaken 
the  power  of  the  Earl  of  Shropshire  and  lord  of  Arundel. 
The  King  sent  letters  to  his  brother  Duke  Robert,  setting 
forth  how  Earl  Robert  had  incurred  forfeiture  in  the 
dominions  of  both  of  them,  and  how  he  had  treasonably 
refused  to  appear  in  the  general  Assembly  of  England. 
He  called  on  his  brother  to  do  as  he  was  doing  himself, 
and  to  smite  the  man  who  was  a  traitor  to  both  his 
lords  with  the  vengeance  that  was  his  due.^    The  Duke 
attempted  something  after  his  fashion,  that  is  his  fashion 
in  Normandy  and  not  his  fashion  in  Syria.    The  man 
who  had  been  foremost  in  the  crusading  host  had  on  his 
native  soil  sunk  again  into  the  feeble  and  half-hearted 
Duke         ruler  whom  we  knew   of  old.     Yet  he  did  make  an 
beeieges      attempt  to  subdue  the  castles  which  held  out  for  Robert 
Vignatd.     Qf  Belleme  in  the  land  of  Hiesmes.     He  laid  siege  to 

*  So  says  the  Brut  (p.  69),  which  arlds  that  the  marriage  "  was  easily 
obtained/'  and  that "  the  Earls  buoyed  themselves  up  with  pride  on  account 
of  these  things.** 

'  Ord.  Vit.  806  C.  "  Interea  rex  legates  in  Neustriam  direxit,  ducique 
yeridicis  apicibus  insinuavit,  qualiter  Rodbertus  utrisque  forisfecerit,  et  de 
curia  sua  furtim  aufugerit.  Deinde  commonuit  ut,  sicut  pepigerant  in 
Anglia,  utrique  traditorem  Buum  plecterent  generali  yindicta.** 
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Vignats,  a  castle  lying  south-east  of  Falaise,  on  a  height  ohap.  tu. 
looking  to  the  north,  not  far  from  one  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Dive.    It  was  an  old  possession  of  the  house  of 
Talvas,  and  in  the  next  generation  it  became  the  site  of 
an  abbey  of  Benedictine  nuns.^     It  was  now  held  on 
behalf  of  Robert  of  BellSme  by  a  captain  named  Oerard 
of  Saint  Hilary.     The  garrison,  if  their  state  of  mind  is 
rightly  described,  wished  the  besiegers  to  make  a  fierce 
assault  that  they  might  have  an  excuse  for  surrender- 
ing without  dishonour.^    But,  under  the  generalship  of 
Duke  Robert  on  Norman  groimd,  no  fierce  assault  fol- 
lowed.   There  were  even  traitors  in  the  Duke's  camp.  Ttomou  of 
Robert  of  the  Norman  Montfort,  whom  we  have  heard  of  Montfbrt 
in  the  wars  of  Maine,*  and  other  lords  in  the  Duke's  *"^  <»*l»«f^ 
army,  being,  it  would  seem,  in  league  with  the  rebels, 
burned  their  quarters  and  fled,  no  man  pursuing  them. 
They  even  constrained  the  loyal  part  of  the  army  to  flee 
with  them.*    It  was  not  wonderful  then  that  the  garrison  Viotoiy 
of  Vignats  plucked  up  heart,  made  a  vigorous  sally,  and  besieged, 
chased  the  voluntary  fliers  with  loud  shouts.*    A  war 

*  Ord.  Vit.  806  G.  Vignats  is  mentioiied  by  Wace  (8061)  long  before 
when  he  speaks  of 

**  Li  vieil  Willame  Talevaz 
Ki  tint  Sez,  Belesme  b  Vinaz.** 
On  the  abbey  founded  in  11 30,  see  Neustria  Pia,  749. 

'  Tliis  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  Orderic*s  words,  **Non  enim  seee 
sine  violentia  dedere  dignabantur,  ne  malefidi  desertores  merito  judi- 
carentur.*' 

'  See  above,  p.  289. 

*  Orderic*s  way  of  telling  this  is  curious ;  "  Quia  dux  desee  et  mollis 
erat,  ac  principall  severitate  carebat,  Bodbertus  de  Monteforti,  aliique 
seditionis  complices,  qui  vicissim  disradebant,  mappalia  sua,  sponte  immisso 
igne,  inoenderunt,  totum  exercitum  turbaverunt,  et  ipsi  ex  industria,  no- 
mine persequente,  fiigerunt,  aliosque,  qui  odibilem  Rodbertum  gravare 
affectabant,  turpiter  fugere  oompulemmt."  Of  all  the  Roberts  concerned* 
it  would  seem  to  be  he  of  Montfort  who  was  **  odibilis  **  at  the  present 
moment. 

*  Ord  Vit.  u.  s.  ''Cum  ululatu  magno  post  eos  deridentes  yodferati 
sunt." 
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CHAP.  vn.  followed,  in  which  the  whole  land  of  Hiesmes  was  laid 
waste.    Not  only  Vignats,  but  Fourches,  Argentan,  and 
Ch^teau-Gonthier  further  down  the  river,  were  all  held 
Bavage  of  by  the  rebels.  The  loyal  lords  on  both  sides  of  the  Oudon, 
mee.  Robert  of  Orantmesnil,  the  other  son  of  the  old  Sheriff  of 

Leicestershire,  his  brother-in-law  Hugh  of  Mont-Pizon, 
and  his  other  brother-in-law,  Robert  of  Courcy,  strove 
in  vain  to  defend  their  lands.  But  the  rebels  were  too 
strong  for  them,  and  the  whole  of  that  district  of  Nor- 
mandy was  laid  waste  with  havoc  of  every  kind.^ 

Robert  of       King  Henry  managed  matters  better  in  his  island. 

Btrengthena  The  rebel  Earl  put  all  his  castles  in  a  state  of  defence. 

11  caa  60.  jjj^m^^ei^  Shrewsbury,  and  Tickhill,  were  all  garrisoned, 

WotIw  at    all  supplied  with  provisions.     So  too  was  the  Ca.stle  by 

Sndge> 

north.        the  Bridge,  where,  as  well  as  at  Careghova,  the  works,  still, 

it  would  seem,  not  wholly  finished,  were  pressed  on  by 

The  King's  day  and  night.^     The  King  had  to  choose  which  fortress 

plans.  _ 

he  would  attack  first.    His  plan  seems  to  have  been  first 

to  cut  off  Robert's  outlying  possessions,  before  he  made 

any  attack   on  the  strongholds  of  his   power   on  the 

He  Welsh  border.     And,  first  of  all,  he  led  his  force — the 

besieges 

Arundel,  host  of  England  it  is  emphatically  called — to  the  siege 
of  the  Earl's  great  South-Saxon  castle,  that  which  lay 
open  to  the  chance  of  help  from  the  supporters  of  the 

*  Ord.  Vit.  8o6  D.  "Per  totam  ergo  provinciam  pagendum  prsedas 
rapiebant,  et  direptis  omnibus,  domos  flammis  tradebant." 

^  Orderic  (8o6  B)  implies  that  the  works  at  Bridgenorth  were  still  going 
on  ;  "  Brugiam^munitissimumcastrum,  super  Sabrinamfluviumconstruebat." 
But  Florence  is  still  more  emphatic ;  "  Muros  quoque  ac  turres  castellorum, 
videlicet  Bryogo  et  Garoclove,  die  nociuque  laborando  et  operand o,  per- 
ficere  modis  omnibus  festinavit."  The  Brut  speaks  obscurely  of  some 
earlier  dealings  about  Bridgenorth,  of  which  we  have  no  record  elsewhere ; 
"  Brygge,  concerning  which  there  had  been  war,  against  which  the  whole 
deceit  was  perpetrated,  and  which  he  had  founded  contrary  to  the  order 
of  the  King."  The  rebels  are  described  generally  as  fortifying  their  castles 
and  surrounding  them  with  ditches  and  walls,  which  are  expressed  in  the 
Welsh  text  by  the  loan  words  "  O  ffossyd  a  muroed.*' 
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rebel  cause  in  Normandy.^    The  King  marched  to  Arun-  obap.  til 
del ;  he  set  up,  after  the  usual  fashion,  two  evil  neigh- 
bours to  keep  the  fortress  in  check.'    He  then  gave  part 
of  his  army  leave  of  absence  while  the  work  of  blockade 
went  on.^    The  zeal  of  the  defenders  of  Arundel  in  the  Trace  with 
cause  of  their  rebel  lord  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a^godi 
strong ;  but  they  had  a  keen  sense  either  of  the  honour 
of  soldiers  or  of  the  duty  of  vassals.    This  last,  to  be 
sure,  was  a  mistaken  sense,  according  to  the  laws  of 
England,   above   all  according  to   the    great   law  of 
Salisbury.     They  craved  a  truce,  during  which  they 
might  ask  Earl  Robert  either  to  send  them  help  or 
to  give  them  leave  to  surrender.    Robert  was  fSar  away 
in  his  Mercian   earldom,  busy  on  two  works.      The  Robert  and 
defences  of  Bridgenorth  were  strengthening  day  by  day,  hany  stil^ 
and  Robert  and  Amulf,  at  the  head  of  their  Gal-  Welsh  «»«^«"»- 
and  Bret- Welsh  forces— it  is  significantly  hinted  that 
Englishmen  had  no  share  in  the  evil  work—were  har- 
rying the  neighbouring  parts  of  Staffordshire.    A  great 
booty  of  cattle,  and  some  human  captives,  were  carried 

*  Orderic  and  the  Brut  stand  alone  among  our  authoritiei  in  mentioning 
all  the  four  castles,  Arundel,  Tickhill,  Bridgenorth,  and  Shrewsbury.  The 
Chronicle  and  William  of  Malmesbury  leave  out  Tickhill.  Florence  and  the 
Chronicle  both  leave  out  Shrewsbury.  William  of  Malmesbury  (v.  396) 
further  confounds  the  siege  of  Arundel  with  that  of  Shrewsbury.  From 
Orderic  we  get  a  clear  and  full  account,  while  the  Brut  supplies  many 
details  as  to  the  Welsh  side  of  the  business.  Orderic  opens  his  stoiy  in 
a  becoming  manner ;  **  Rex  ezercitum  Anglian  convooavit,  et  Arundellum 
oastellum,  quod  prope  litus  maris  situm  est,  obsedit." 

'  The  Malvoisins  before  Arundel  seem  to  have  struck  all  our  writers.  We 
get  them  in  the  Chronicle ;  *'  Se  cyng  ferde  and  beset  ^one  castel  8Bt  Arundel, 
ac  )>a  he  hine  swa  hra9e  gewinnan  ne  mihte,  he  let  )»r  tofbran  castelas 
gemakian,  and  hi  mid  his  mannan  gesette."  They  appear  also  in  Florence, 
William  of  Malmesbury,  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  They  were  doubtless 
of  wood;  but  it  is  only  from  Boger  of  Wendover  (il.  170),  who  is  followed 
by  Matthew  Paris  (Hist.  Angl.  i.  1^),  that  we  get  the  direct  statemfUit, 
"  castellum  aliud  ligneum  contra  illnd  construzit." 

'  So  I  understand  the  words  of  Orderic,  806  B  ;  "  Ibi  castris  oonstructis, 
stratores  com  familiis  suis  tribus  mensibus  dimiait.** 
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TemiB  of 
the  sur- 
render of 
Arundel. 


CHAP.  vn.  off  into  Wales,  the  price  of  the  help  given  by  Cadwgan 
and  his  brother.^  The  messengers  from  Arundel  found 
their  lord  at  some  stage  of  these  employments,  and  set 
forth  to  him  the  danger  in  which  they  stood  from  the 
King  s  leaguer.  Mournful,  but  feeling  himself  unable  to 
send  help  to  so  distant  a  post,  Robert  of  BellSme  gave 
his  garrison  of  Arundel  full  leave  to  make  what  terms 
they  could  with  the  King.^  They  surrendered  at  once 
and  with  great  joy;  but  they  honourably  stipulated  that 
their  lord  Earl  Robert  should  be  allowed  to  go  safe  into 
Normandy.  The  King  received  them  graciously  and  re- 
warded them  with  rich  gifts.*  Arundel  passed  into  the 
royal  hands,  to  become  in  the  next  reign  the  seat  of  a 
more  abiding  earldom  in  the  hands  of  the  famous  houses 
of  Aubigny  and  Fitzalan,  and  to  pass  through  them  to 
the  more  modem,  but  perhaps  more  English,  line  of 
Howard.* 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1102.  "Idcirco  mox  Walanis  et  NortmannU,  quot  tunc 
habere  potuit.in  unum  oongregatifl,  ipse  et  suus  germanus  Amoldus  partem 
StaffordenBifl  pag»  vastaverunt,  ac  inde  jumenta  et  animalia  multa,  homi- 
nesque  nonnullos  in  Waloniam  abduxerunt.'* 

'  Ord.  Vit.  806  B.  "  Audiens  defectionem  suoruni  ins^emuit,  eosque  a 
proniiBsa  fide,  quia  impoe  erat  adjutorii,  absolvit,  multumque  mcerens 
licentiam  concordandi  cum  rege  concetdt.'* 

'  So  Orderio;  I  add  the  stipulation  about  Robert  firom  William  of 
Malmesbury;  "E^fregia  sane  conditione,  ut  dominuR  suus  integra  mem- 
brorum  salute  Normanniam  permitteretur  abire."  William's  account  just 
here  is  very  confused ;  but  this  condition  seems  to  have  struck  him,  and 
it  explains  some  things  which  oome  later.  He  goes  on  to  make  this 
strange  statement;  *'Porro  Scrobesbirienses  per  Radulfum  tum  abbatem 
Sagii,  postea  Cantuaris  archiepiscopmn,  regi  misere  castelli  claves,  dedi- 
tionis  prssentis  indices,  futurs  devotionis  obaides."  Now  Orderic  has,  as 
we  shall  see,  a  wholly  different  account  of  the  surrender  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
Abbot  Ralph,  a  victim  of  Robert  of  Bell6me  (see  vol  i.p.  184),  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  have  been  in  one  of  his  castles.  Can  it  be  that  William  has  got 
hold  of  the  wrong  castle  and  the  wrong  Ralph?  Did  Bishop  Ralph  of 
Chichester  act  by  any  chance  as  mediator  between  the  King  and  the 
garrison  of  Arundel,  a  place  in  his  diocese  t 

*  The  name  of  Howard  is  not  heard  till  the  time  of  Edward  the  First, 
and  it  is  not  noble  till  some  generations  later.  If  it  really  be  the  name  of 
an  English  office,  Hayward  or  Hogward,  and  not  a  Norman  Houardt  then 
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The  surrender  of  Arundel  took  away  all  fear  lest  any  chap.  tii. 
help  should  come  to  Bobert  of  BellSme  from  his  Norman 
partisans.     But  before  the  King  made  any  movement 
towards  the  lands  on  the  Severn,  he  marched  far  to  the 
north-east,  to  the  lands  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the 
northern  Ouse,  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire  and  Not- 
tin£:hamshire.     Here  the  mound   of  Tickhill  was  still  Surrender 
held  for  the  rebel  Earl,  and  the  new  gate-house  of  his 
predecessor's  building  still  frowned  defiance  in  the  teeth 
of  any  advancing  enemy.*    But  Tickhill  proved  yet  an 
easier  conquest  than  Arundel.    It  needed  no  Malvoisin, 
no  messages  sent  to  Shrewsbury  or  Bridgenorth,  to  per- 
suade its  garrison  to  surrender.    Accordimr  to  one  ver-  Quertion  of 
sion,  the  siege  was  not  even  deemed  worthy  of  the  royal  presenoe. 
presence.     While  Henry  himself  marched  to  the  greater 
enterprise  at  Bridgenorth,  a  spiritual  lord  was  deemed  to 
be  captain  enough  for  the  siege  of  Tickhill.    The  work  Action  of 
to  be  done  there  was  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  Bishop  Bioet. 
Bobert  of  Lincoln.^  According  to  another  version,  which 
is  perhaps  not  quite  inconsistent  with   the  other,  the 
King  himself  appeared  before  Tickhill,  and  the  garrison 
at  once  marched  forth  with  all  readiness  to  meet  their 
natural  lord — cynehlaford  to  Normans  and  Englishmen 
alike,  cynehlaford  above  all  to  Yorkshiremen,  if  he  was 
really  bom  in  their  shire — and  received  him  with  all 
fitting  joy.^    The  castle  of  Tickhill  or  Blyth  passed  back 

Arundel,  already  a  castle  T.  R.  £.,  has  fittingly  come  back  to  the  old 
stock. 

'  See  above,  p.  i6o.  Tickhill  appears  as  **Tyckyll"  in  Florence,  as 
"  Blida  "  in  Orderic,  as  "  Blif "  in  the  Brut.  The  editor  of  this  last,  who 
carefully  translates  "  Amiiythia  "  as  Shrewsbury,  seems  not  to  have  known 
that  **Blif*'  and  "Bryg" — there  seem  to  be  several  readings — ^meant 
Blyth  an<l  Bridgenorth. 

'  So  Florence ;  "  Rotbertum,  Lindicoline  civitatis  episcopum,  cum  parte 
exercitus  Tyckyll  obsidere  jussit  [rex] :  ille  autem  Brycge  cum  exercitu 
pene  totius  Angliae  obsedit." 

'  "  Undo,"  says  Orderic — that  is  from  Arundel — "  rex  ad  Blidam  castrum. 
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(^AP.  Tn.  again  for  a  while  to  the  kinsfolk  of  its  former  owner, 
Jfi®'     -    and  afterwards  became  a  possession  of  the  Crown.*    A 

nutary  of  * 

Tickhill.  collegiate  chapel  was  founded  within  its  walls  by  the  first 
Queen  Eleanor,  and  in  the  reign  of  her  son  Bichard  the 
ground  between  Tickhill  and  Blyth  became  the  special 
scene  of  fantastic  displays  of  chivalrous  rashness.^ 
There  was  no  licensed  tournament-ground  at  Tickhill  or 
elsewhere  in  the  days  of  the  Eling  who  made  peace  for 
man  and  deer.^ 

The  more  distant  possessions  of  the  rebel  Earl  were 

thus  brought  under  the  King's  obedience.     The  peace  of 

King  Henry  reigned  in  Sussex,  in  Yorkshire,  and  in 

Nottinghamshire.    Now  came  the  time  for  attacking  the 

special  strongholds  of  Robert's  own  earldom ;  the  stage 

Henry's      of  attacking  himself  was  to  come  last  of  all.    After  the 

oftmiMd^  surrender  of  Arundel  and  Tickhill,  the  King  allowed  his 

Autumn,    jj^^j^  ^    breathing-time;*   then,  in  the    course    of  the 

autumn,  he  gathered  together  the  forces  of  all  England 

Robert  of   for  the  final  overthrow  of  the  rebellion.     Robert  of 

Shrewfih      BellSme  had  chosen  his  capital  of  Shrewsbury  as  the 

^^'         post  which  he  would  defend  himself.     His  new  fortress 

Bri^e-      of  Bridgenorth  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  three  chosen 

^^  *        captains,   at    the  head   of   eighty  mercenary  knights, 

attended  doubtless  by  a  fitting  following  of  lower  de- 

The  three    gree.^     Of  the  three  leaders,  Robert  son  of  Corbet — a 

captains. 

quod  Rogerii  de  Buthleio  quondam  fuerat,  exercitum  promovit.  Cui  moz 
gaudentes  oppidani  obviam  proceBserunt,  ipsumque  naturalem  dominum 
fatentes,  cum  gaudio  susceperunt.*'  Yet  it  may  be  that  Bishop  Robert,  like 
Joab  and  Luxemburg,  fought  against  the  castle,  and  that  Heniy,  like  David 
and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  came  to  receive  its  submiBsion. 

^  The  succession  of  the  lords  of  Tickhill  is  traced  by  Mr.  John  Raine  in 
his  history  of  Blyth. 

'  See  Raine,  p.  i68. 

■  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  488. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  806  B,  "  His  ita  peractis,  rex  populos  parumper  quiescere 
pcrmisit,  ejusque  prudentiam  et  animodtatem  congeries  magnatonmi  per- 
timuit." 

'  Ord.  Vit.   807  A.    "Rodbertus  autem  Scrobesburiam  secesserat,  et 
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name  which  was  to  become  abiding  in  those  parts — was  chap.  vii. 
a  hereditary  follower  of  the  house  of  Montgomery ;  he  ^^  qJ^^^ 
appears  in  Domesday  as  the  holder  of  a  large  estate 
under  Earl  Koger.^    To  another  captain,  Kobert  de  Nova  Robert 
Villaj  we  have  no  certain  clue ;  Neuvevilles  and  Newtons 
abound  in  Normandy  and  England  ;  he  may  or  he  may 
not  have  been  a  forefather  of  the  historic  Nevilles.     The  Wuliijwr 
third  awakens  more  interest ;    his  name  seems  to  be  ,nan. 
English;  he  is  Wulfgar  the  huntsman.^     Nor  is  there 
the   slightest  reason  to  think  that  Bobert  of  Belleme 
would  reject  the  services  of  a  bom  Englishman  in  any 
post,  if  the  man  himself  seemed  likely  to  suit  his  pur- 
pose.    These  three,  with  the  regular  force  at  their  com- 
mand, had  to  defend  the   Castle   by  the  Bridge ;   the  Action  of 
Welsh  princes,  Cadwgan  and  Jorwerth,  with  their  less  princes, 
disciplined  bands,  were  planted  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
annoy  the  King  s  troops,  as  they  might  find  occasion.^ 

prsefatum  oppidum  Rogerio,  Corbati  filio,  et  Rodberto  de  Novavilla,  Ulge- 
rioquo  Venatori  cummi.serat,  quibus  Ixxx.  Rtii>endiario6  milites  conjunxerat." 

^  Corbet — "Corbatus*' — appears  in  Orderic  (523  B,  C),  along  with  his 
Hons  Roger  and  Robert,  us  a  chief  man  in  ShropHhire  under  Earl  Roger. 
He  must  have  died  before  the  Survey,  as  only  his  sons  appear  there. 
The  lands  which  Corbet's  son  Roger  held  of  Earl  Roger  fill  nearly  two 
columns  in  Domesday,  255  6  ;  they  are  followed  by  those  of  his  brother 
Robert  in  256.  Several  of  Roger's  holdings  had  been  held  by  Eadric,  and 
in  one  lordship  of  Robert's  he  is  distinctly  marked  as  ''Edric  Salvage.*' 
Several  of  Roger's  under-tenants  are  mentioned,  of  whom  **  Osulfus " 
and  *'Emuinus"  must  be  English,  while  another  lordship  had  been 
held  by  Ernui.  If  these  names  mean  the  same  person,  then  Earn  wine  or 
Eamwig  had  held  two  lordships,  one  of  which  he  lost  altogether,  while  the 
other  he  kept  in  the  third  degree,  holding  it  under  Roger  son  of  Corbet, 
who  held  it  under  Earl  Roger.  I  suppose  that  these  sons  of  Corbet  have 
nothing  to  do  with  **  Robertus  filius  Corbutionis  '*  who  appears  in  the  east 
of  England  and  whose  name  is  said  to  be  '*  Corpechun.**  See  Ellis,  i.  478. 
I  cannot  find  Robertus  de  Novavilla  in  Domesday. 

*  I  cannot  find  Wulfgnr  in  Domesday,  unless  he  bo  the  Ylgar  who  appears 
as  an  antecesNur  in  256,  2576.  Some  other  huntsmen,  fittingly  bearing 
wolfish  names,  as  Wulfgent  (50&)and  Wulfric  (50  6,  84),  appear  in 
Domesday  as  keeping  land  T.  R.  W.,  but  no  Wulfgar. 

'  The  action  of  the  Welsh  appears  in  all  our  accounts,  but  most  fully  in 
Orderic  and  the  Brut.    The  Annales  Cambiice  say  only  "  Seditio  [magna] 
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CHAP.  vn. 

Robert  of 
Belldme 
seizes  the 
land  of 
WiUiftin 
Pantull 


He  rejects 
hUBervicee. 


William 
Pantulf 
loins  the 
king. 

He  com- 
mands at 
Stafford; 


But,  while  Earl  Robert  knew  how  to  make  use  of  the 
services  of  Robert  the  son  of  Corbet,  he  had  the  folly  to 
make  an  enemy  of  another  old  follower  of  his  father. 
He  had  already,  for  what  cause  we  are  not  told,  seized  the 
lands  of  William  Pantulf,  who  appears  in  Domesday  as 
holding  under  Earl  Roger  a  great  estate  in  Shropshire, 
a  small  one  in  Staffordshire,  and  an  empty  house  in  the 
town  of  StaflTord.^  He  was  a  tried  and  valiant  warrior, 
and  he  now,  forgetting  his  late  wrongs,  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  the  son  of  his  old  benefactor  in  his  time  of  need. 
Earl  Robert  thrust  him  aside  with  scorn,  on  which 
William  betook  himself  to  the  King,  by  whom  his  merits 
were  better  valued,  Henry  had  known  him  of  old,  and 
now  gladly  received  him.  W^illiam  Pantulf  was  sent  at 
the  head  of  two  hundred  knights,  to  command  the  castle 
of  Stafford,  a  castle  which  had  risen  and  fallen  in  the 

orta  est  inter  Robertum  Belleem  et  Henricum  regem.**  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  says  spitefully,  "Wallensibus  pro  motu  fortune  ad  malum  pronis.*' 
But  he  seems  somehow  to  connect  them  specially  with  Shrewsbury. 
Florence  is  emphatic,  and  brings  out  the  feudal  relation  between  them  and 
Earl  Robert  (sec  above,  p.  434) ;  "  Walanod  etiain,  suos  homines,  ut  promp- 
tiores  sibique  fideliores  ac  paratiorcs  essent  ad  id  perficiondum  quod  volebat, 
honoribus,  terris,  equis,  amiis  incitavit,  variisque  donis  largitcr  ditavit." 
Fn>m  the  Brut  we  get  the  names  of  all  three,  Cadwgan,  Jorwerth,  and 
Meredydd.  Orderic  leaves  out  Meredydd,  and  calls  them  sons  of  Rhys 
instead  of  Bleddyn.  He  adds,  **  Quoe  cum  suis  copiis  exercitum  regis 
exturbare  frequenter  dirigebat." 

'  Ord.Vit.  807  A.  "Guillelmum  Pantolium,  militarem  probumquevirum, 
exluureditaverat,  ct  multa  sibi  pollicentem  servitia  in  instanti  necessitate 
])enitU8  a  se  propulsaverat."  Orderic  had  mentioned  him  already  in  522 
B,  C,by  the  name  of"  Guillelmus  Pantulfus,*"  as  one  of  FiSrl  Roger's  chief 
foUowerft  in  Shropshire.  His  Shropshire  holdings  fill  a  large  space  in 
Domesday,  257,  2576,  where  he  appears  as  Pantulf  and  Pantul;  and  the 
history  of  one  of  them  has  been  commented  on  in  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  737. 
Many  of  them  were  waste  when  he  received  them.  His  Staffordshire 
lordship  is  entered  in  p.  248,  with  the  addition  "in  Stadford  una  vasta 
masura."  See  N.  C  vol.  iv.  p.  281.  I  do  not  know  why  Lappenberg 
(ii.  234,  p.  294  of  the  translation)  makes  William  Pantulf  to  have 
been  persecuted  ("verfolgt")  by  Earl  Roger  on  account  of  a  share  in  the 
murder  of  Mabel.  If  lie  had  loRt  his  lands  then,  he  would  hardly  have 
appeared  in  Domesday,  and,  according  to  Orderic,  it  wab  not  Earl  Roger, 
but  Robert  of  Belleme  himself,  who  disinherited  him. 
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days  of  the  Conqueror,  and  which  must  have  by  this  ohap.vil 
time  risen  again.^  The  local  knowledge  and  interest  of 
William  Pantulf  in  the  two  neighbouring  shires  seems  to 
have  stood  him  in  good  stead.  He  acted  vigorously  hUiBemcoi. 
against  the  lord  who  had  scorned  him,  and  no  one,  we 
are  told,  did  more  towards  bringing  about  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  proud  Earl.^ 

And  now  we  get  one  of  our  most  instructive  pictures  Rel^don 
of  the  time,  and  of  the  difference  of  feeling  among  men  and  Eng^ 
of  the  time.     We  distinctly  see  the  difference  of  feeling  ^^' 
between  Normans  and  English.    But  they  are  no  longer 
labelled  as  Normans  and  English,  as  they  were  only  a 
year  before.     They  are  spoken  of  simply  as  different 
classes  in  one  anny.    Six-and-thirty  years  after  the  day 
of  Senlac,  we  are  but  seldom  dealing  with  the  men  who 
fought  for  Harold  or  for  William ;  we  have  come  to  their 
sons  or  even  their  grandsons.     But  the  great  men  of  the  Division  of 

o  o  r    1*       * 

army  and  the  small  men,  of  whom  the  former  class  would  the  anny. 
be  all  but  wholly  Norman,  while  the  latter  would  be 
Normans  and  English  intermingled  in  various  propor- 
tions, had  quite  different  views  as  to  the  proper  policy 
for  King  Henry  to  follow.    And  King  Henry's  own  views 
agreed  with  the  views  of  the  small  men,  and  not  with 
the  views  of  the  great.     The  army  was  gathered  before  Siege  of 
Bridgenorth,  and  a  regular  siege  was  opened.    The  King  noriL 
brought  up  his  engines  of  war ;  he  built  a  fort  to  check  the  The  King 
approach  of  any  relief  to  the  castle^ — was  it  on  Oldbury,  Mcdvoisht. 
was  it  on  the  northern  side,  beyond  the  surviving  gate  of 
the  town,  or  did  it  guard  the  river  from  the  opposite  side 

'  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  316.  Orderio  caUa  it  "Staphordi  oastrum,  quod 
in  vicino  erat." 

'  Orderic  tells  ur,  "  Hie  super  omnes  Rodberto  nocuit,  et  usque  ad 
dejectionem  coDsiliis  et  armis  pcrtinaciter  obstitit." 

'  The  Malvouin  at  Bridgenorth  comes, from  Florence;  "Machinal  ibi 
construere  et  castellum  firmare  coepit.** 

Y  £  2, 
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ouAP.vii.  of  the  bridge?  The  siege  lasted  three  weeks ;^  and  the 
course  of  events  shows  that  it  cannot  have  been  at  any- 
very  late  stage  of  it  that  King  Henry  found  that  he  had 
in  his  camp  two  widely  different  classes  of  men.  There 
were  in  it  men  who  were  working  honestly  in  his  service, 
men  who  strove  heartily  for  his  success,  knowing  that 
the  interests  of  King  and  people  were  the  same.  There 
were  also  men  there  to  whom  the  interests  of  their  own 
order  were  dearer  than  those  of  either  King  or  people, 
and  who  feared  that  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  the 
Earl  of  Shropshire  might  tend  to  the  lessening  of  their 
own  power,  perhaps  of  their  own  possessions.  We  have 
seen  the  same  division  of  feeling  before  the  walls  of 
Rochester;^   we  now  see  it  beneath  the  cliff  of  Bridge- 

The  ffreat    north.     The  earls  and  great  men  of  the  kingdom  who 

men  lean  to  •      i  v  i        xi.        •  .  i . 

Robert  of  were  in  the  army  came  together  m  separate  consulta- 
Belldme.  tions.  They  argued  that  it  was  not  for  their  interest 
that  the  power  of  Robert  of  Belleme  should  be  utterly 
broken.  If  the  King  dealt  so  with  the  greatest  of  his 
nobles,  he  might  deal  in  the  like  sort  with  the  rest,  and 
might  tread  them  under  his  feet  like  servants  and  hand- 
maidens.^ It  would  suit  them  far  better  to  bring  about 
a  peace  between  the  King  and  the  Earl.  It  would  have 
been,  one  may  guess,  a  peace  by  which  Robert  of  Bel- 
leme should  keep  his  earldom  and  the  castles  within  his 
earldom,  but  should  leave  to  the  King  the  castles  and 

^  **  Totius  Angliee  legionea  in  autumno  odunavit,  et  in  regiouem  Mercio- 
rum  minavit,  ibique  Brugiam  tribus  septimanis  obeedit."  So  says  Ozxleric, 
807  A.  When  Florence  says,  "  infra  xxx.  died  civitate  omnibasque  castellis 
redditifl/'  he  must  take  in  Shrewsbury,  though  he  does  not  mention  its 
name.  Bridgeuorth  could  not  be  called  **  ci vitas ; "  Shrewsbury  is  so  called 
in  Domesday,  where  the  name  docs  not  imply  a  bishop*s  see. 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  83,  86. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  807  B.  *'  Consules  et  primores  regni  una  convenerunt,  et  de 
pacificando  discorde  cum  domino  suo  admodum  tractaverunt.  Dicebaiit 
eulm,  Si  rex  niagnificum  [fAtyaXovpdyfxovd  re  hcu  xaKovpayfAova]  comitem 
violenier  subegerit,  nimiaque  pertinacia,  ut  conatur,  eum  exhnireditaverit, 
omues  nos  ut  imbelles  ancillas  amodo  conculcabit." 
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lands  which  the  King  had  already  won.     In  this  way  ohap.vif. 
they  would  put  an  end  to  disputes,  and  would  make  . 
both  the  King  and  the  Earl  their  debtors.^ 

So  reasoned  the  great  men,  the  Norman  nobles,  the 
men  to  most  of  whom  Robert  of  Belleme  was  a  country- 
man and  a  comrade,  and  none  of  whom  were  likely  to 
have  felt  the  grip  of  his  iron  claws  ^  in  their  own  per- 
sons.    So  reasoned  not  the  sons  of  the  soil ;  so  reasoned  The 
not  men  of  any  race  who  were  lowly  enough  to  feel  that  men, 
in  the  power  of  the  King — that  is  in  Henry's  days,  the  ^^jjE^. 
power  of  law — lay  their  only  hope  of  shelter  against  ^^»  ^«"*^" 
smaller  oppressors.     The  great  men  came  together  in  a  King, 
field — perhaps  in  the  meadows  beside  the  Severn — andJJ^^W^' 
there  held  a  parliament  with  the  King — a  meeting,  one 
might  say,  of  the  Witan  from  which  the  land-sitting 
men  were  shut  out— and  earnestly  pressed  peace  upon 
the  King.^     Henry's  own  feelings  were  clearly  the  other 
way ;  and  those  who  were  shut  out  from  the  counsels  of 
the  great  ones  now  came  to  his  help.     Three  thousand  Gathering,' 
men  of  the  mass  of  the  army,  men  seemingly  of  the  mass  of  the 
shire  most  nearly  concerned,  who  were  stationed  on  one  *"°y* 
of  the  neighbouring  hills,  knew,  by  whatever  means,  the 
counsel  of  the  leaders,  and  were  minded  to  have  their 
voice  in  the  matter  too.*     If  the  King  chose  to  hold  a 
military  Gem6t,  an  assembly  of  the  armed  nation,^  they 

*  Ord.  Vit.  807  B.  *'  Pacem  igitur  inter  eos  obnixi  aeramusy  ut  hero  com- 
pariquo  nostro  legitime  proficiamus,  et  sic  utcunque  perturbationes  sedando 
debitorem  nobis  faciamus." 

'  See  above,  p.  151. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  807  B.  "  Regem  omnes  simul  adierunt,  et  in  medio  campo 
colloquium  [see  N.  G.  vol.  iv.  p.  688]  de  pace  meduUitus  fecerunt,  ac  pluribus 
argamentis  regiam  austeritatem  emoUire  conati  sunt.** 

*  lb.  "Tunc  in  quodam  proximo  colle  tria  miUia  pagensium  militum 
stabant,  et  optimatum  molimina  satis  intelligentes,  ad  regem  vociferando 
clamabant.'*  The  word  "milites**  is  qualified  by  '^pagenses  ;**  so  we  are 
not  to  conceive  three  thousand  English  "  chivalers "  or  **  rideras,**  least  of 
all  in  a  shire  where  no  King*s  thegns  were  left. 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  pp.  104, 105,  and  below,  p.  448. 
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CHAP.  VII.  had  a  right  tx)  be  heard  as  well  as  men  of  higher  degree. 
At  Bochcster  too  the  English  soldiers  had  spoken  their 
minds;  but  to  the  Bed  King  they  must  have  spoken 
them  through  an  interpreter.  But  Henry  know  the 
tongue  of  his  people,  and  we  may  fancy  hun  not  un- 
willing to  listen  to  counsels  which  he  could  hear  and 
weigh,  while  the  mass  of  those  of  whom  he  had  reason 
Appeal  of  to  bo  jealous  understood  not  what  was  said.  A  vigorous 
to^uT"^  speech,  which  doubtless  fairly  represents  the  feelings  of  the 
^^^s-  moment,  is  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  three  thousand  or 
their  leaders ;  "  Lord  Eling  Henry,  trust  not  those  traitors. 
They  do  but  strive  to  deceive  you,  and  to  take  away 
from  you  the  strength  of  kingly  justice.  Why  do  you 
listen  to  them  who  would  have  you  spare  the  traitor 
and  leave  unpunished  the  conspiracy  of  those  who  seek 
your  death?  Behold  we  all  stand  by  you  faithfully; 
we  are  ready  to  serve  and  help  you  in  all  things.  Attack 
the  castle  vigorously ;  shut  in  the  traitor  on  all  sides,  and 
make  no  peace  with  him  till  you  have  him  alive  or  dead 
in  your  hands."  ^  The  speakers  do  not  call,  as  the  English 
before  Bochester  called  in  the  case  of  Odo,  for  the  judicial 
Henry *8  death  of  the  traitor.  The  faith  of  Henry  was  pledged  to 
pledged  for  ^^^  garrison  of  Arundel  that  Bobert  of  Belleme  should 
Robert's  \yQ  allowed  to  go  safc  into  Normandy.^  But  the  throe 
thousand  clearly  cherished  a  hope,  perhaps  that  Bobert's 
own  men  might  turn  against  him,  certainly  that,  when 
Bridgonorth  should  fall  and  Shrewsbury  should  be  be- 
leagued,  then  some  lucky  bolt  from  an  arrow  or  a 
mangonel  might  light  on  him  before  the  time  of  sur- 
render came,  or,  best  of  all  for  those  who  had  felt  his 
iron  claws,  that  he  might  fall  beneath  one  of  their  ovm 
axes  in  a  sally  or  a  storm. 

*  I  have  here  simply  translated  Orderic.     The  words  are  doubtU  ss  his 
own  ;  but  the  matter  is  quite  in  place. 

•  See  above,  p.  430. 
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The  King  listened  to  the  counsels  of  his  advisers  of  chap.  vn. 
lower  degree,  but  of  more  honest  hearts.     King  and 
people  were  one,  and  the  designs  of  the  traitors  in  the 
camp  were  brought  to  naught.^     First  of  all,  Henry  Hemy 
determined  to  weaken  the  strength  of  Robert,  and  no  JSuch  the 
doubt  to   relieve   his   own  army  from  a  never-ending  ^f  "!l/'^'"* 
annoyance,  by  detaching  the  Welsh  force  from  the  cause 
of  the  rebels.     William  Pantulf,  who  was  doubtless  well  Dealings  of 
known  to  the  Britons,  acted  as  the  King's  agent  with  Jor-  ^^tJ^ 
werth  son  of  Bleddjoi.     We  are  not  told  why  he  was  7**^  _,, 

"^  Jorwerth. 

thought  more  easy  to  win  over  than  his  brothers ;  but  it 
seems  plain  that  the  negotiation  was  carried  on  with 
him  only,  unknown  to  Cadwgan  and  Meredydd.*     The  Henry's 
King  invited  Jorwerth  to  his  presence,  with  the  assur-  S^  ^^ 
ance  that  he  would  do  more  for  him  than  Earl  Robert  J*^*^®^- 
and  his  brothers  could  do.^    Jorwerth  came ;  the  gifts  of 
King  Henry  were  acceptable;  his  promises  were  magni- 
ficent indeed.     As  long  as  Henry  lived — it  was  wise 
not  to   bind  his   successor — the   British  prince   should 

^  Ord.  Vit.  807  B.  "  His  auditis,  rex  animatus  est,  eoque  mox  reeedenfe, 
conatus  factiosorum  adnihilatus  est.**  I  do  not  quite  see  the  force  of  the 
words  in  I  talics.  Does  it  mean  simply  leaving  the  place  of  the  **  colloquium  **  ? 
It  cannot,  from  what  goes  before  and  after,  mean  changing  the  quarters  of 
the  whole  army. 

'  lb.  B,  C.  ''Prsefatos  Gualorum  reges  per  Guillelmum  Pantolium  rex 
accersiit,eo8que  datis  muneribus  et  promjssis  demulcens,  hosti  caute  surripuit 
Rweque  parti  cum  viribus  suis  associavit.**  The  detailed  narrative  comes 
from  the  Brut,  to  whose  author  the  different  conduct  of  the  brothers  was 
naturally  more  interesting  than  it  was  to  Orderic.  Ho  speaks  of  the 
message  as  **  sent  to  the  Britons/*  and  specially  to  Jorwerth,  without  men- 
tioning Cadwgan  and  Mereilydd.  He  is  the  best  authority  for  what  went 
on  among  his  own  people,  while  we  may  trust  Onleric  for  the  name  of  the 
negotiator  on  the  King's  side.  Florence  Hpcaks  quite  generally  ;  "  Interim 
Walanot),  in  quibus  fiduciam  magnam  Rotbertus  habuerat,  ut  juramenta 
quie  illi  juraverant  irrita  fierent,  et  ab  illo  penitus  deficerent  in  illumque 
consurgerent,  donis  modicis  facile  corrupit.**  The  gifts  actually  given  may 
have  been  small,  but  the  promises  were  certainly  large. 

*  The  Brut  makes  the  King  "  promise  him  more  than  he  should  obtain 
firom  the  earls,  and  the  portion  he  ought  to  have  of  the  land  of  the  Britons.*' 
This  is  then  defined  as  the  districts  montioned  in  the  text. 
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CHAP.  VII.  have,  free  of  all  homage  and  all  tribute,  Powys,  Cere- 
digion, half  Dyfed  with  the  castle  of  Pembroke,  the  vale 
of  Teifi,  Kidwelly,  and  Gower.^  Such  a  dominion  would 
give  its  holder  a  seaboard  on  two  seas ;  it  would  leave 
under  English  rule  little  beyond  the  central  and  southern 
lands  of  Brecheiniog,  Gwent,  and  Morganwg,  and  the 
outlying  land  of  Pembroke,  which  would  thus  be  most 
distinctly  "Little  England  beyond  Wales."  We  are  not 
told  what  was  to  be  the  fate  of  Cadwgan  when  Jorwerth 
received  this  great  inheritance;  but  Jorwerth  himself 
Jorwerth  naturally  caught  at  such  a  praspeci  And  it  seems  that 
^^  *  his  power  over  his  countrymen  was  so  great  that,  while 
cUnge  jjjg  brothers  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  Jor- 
werth was  able  to  turn  the  whole  British  force  which 
had  come  to  the  EarFs  help  to  the  side  of  the  King. 
The  Welshmen  now  harried  the  lands  of  the  Earl  and 
his  friends  instead  of  those  of  his  enemies,  and  carried 
off  a  vast  booty .^  In  any  case  the  lands  of  some  one 
were  harried,  and  for  the  Britons  that  was  doubtless 
enough. 
Henry's  Having  thus  relieved  himself  of  the  enemy  who  hung 

with"^  upon  his  flanks,  Henry  began  to  deal  directly  with  the 
^tains  at  defenders  of  Bridgenorth.  Three  of  the  leaders — wc  may 
north.  safely  guess  that  Roger  son  of  Corbet,  Robert  of  Neville, 
and  Wulfgar,  are  the  three  meant — were  invited  to  the 
King's  presence.  They  doubtless  had  a  safe-conduct  for 
that  once ;  but  they  had  to  take  back  an  ugly  message 
to  their  comrades.  The  King  swore  in  the  hearing  of  all 
men  that,  unless  they  surrendered  the  castle  within  three 

*  •'  Ilalf  of  Dyved,"  says  the  Brut,  "  as  the  other  half  had  heen  given  to 
the  son  of  Rildwin."  That  Jorwerth's  half  was  to  take  in  Pembroke 
Castle  appears  from  the  words  towards  the  end  of  this  year's  entry,  where 
the  King  "  took  Dyved  and  the  castle  from  him."  "  The  castle  "  in  Dyfed 
can  only  l>c  Pembroke. 

'  The  Brut  tells  this  at  some  length,  speaking  rather  pointedly  of  "  the 
territory  of  Robert  his  lord."     See  above,  pp.  424,  434. 
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days,  he  would  hang  every  man  of  the  garrison  that  he  chap.  vii. 
could  catch.^    The  three  captains,  whose  necks  were  in 
as  much  danger  as  those  of  their  followers,  began  to  con- 
sult for  their  own  safety.     They  asked  William  Pantulf,  Mediation 
as  their  neighbour,  to  act  as  a  mediator  between  them  Pantulf. 
and  the  King.^     At  their  request,  he  came  to  them,  and 
made  them  a  set  speech  on  the  duty  of  surrendering  the 
castle  to  the  lawful  king.  And  his  eloquence  was  backed 
by  one  special  argument  which  shows  that,  in  one  point 
at  least,  Henry  had  made  some  progress  in  the  school 
of  Kufus.    William  was  commissioned  to  swear  in  the 
ICing  8  name  that  submission  should  be  rewarded  by  an 
addition  to  the  estates  of  each  of  the  captains  of  lands 
of  a  hundred  pounds'  worth.^    Moved,  we  are  told,  by  a  The 
sense  of  the  common  good,  the  captains  agreed,  and,  to  ^mise  to 
avoid  all  further  danger,  submitted  to  the  King  s  will.*  surrender. 
They  were  allowed  to  send  a  message  to  Earl  Robert  to 
say  that  they  could  hold  out  no  longer  against  the  in- 
vincible power  of  King  Henry .^ 

Robert  of  Belleme  was  now  nearly  at  the  end  of  his  Position  of 

Robert. 

hopes  and  of  his  wits.  His  distant  castles  were  lost ; 
Bridgenorth,  his  own  work,  his  newest  work,  was  as 
good  as  lost ;   William  Pantulf,  able  and  active,  had 

*  Ord.  Vit.  807  C.  **  Tres  quoqiie  pnccipaos  municipee  mandavit,  et 
coram  cunctis  jura  vit  quod  nisi  oppidum  in  triduo  sibi  redderent,  omnes 
quoBcunque  de  illis  capere  posset,  suspendio  perirent."  These  *'municipes/* 
the  *'  oppidani  "  of  the  rest  of  the  story,  must  be  the  three  captains,  Roger, 
Robert,  and  Wulfgar.  Odd  as  it  seems,  both  "  oppidanus  "  and  *'  municeps  " 
are  often  used  in  this  sense.     See  Ducange  in  Municeps. 

'  "Guillelmum  Pantolium,  qui  aflSnis  eorum  erat.**  "Affiuis**  in  the 
language  of  Orderic  often  means  simply  neighbour,  as  in  708  A. 

'  **  Facete  composita  oratione  ad  reddendam  legitime  regi  munitionem 
com  menu  it,  cujus  ex  parte  terra  centum  librarum  fundos  eorum  augendos 
jurejurando  promisit." 

*  "  Oppidani,  considerata  communi  commoditate,  acquieTerunt,  et  regiae 
majestatis  voluutati,  ne  resistendo  periditarentur,  obedienmt." 

*  ''Se  non  posse  ulterius  tolerare  violentiam  invicti  prindpis  manda- 
verunt." 
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oHAp.vii.  turned  against  him;  his  Welsh  allies  had  failed  him; 

Cadwgan  and  Meredydd  were  still  at  his  side ;  ^  but  they 

were  useless  guests  now  that  Jorwerth  had  turned  the 

whole  power  of  the  Britons  to  the  other  side.     He  still 

held  Shrewsbury;  but  it  was  hard  to  defy  the  strength 

of  the  whole  kingdom  from  within  the  walls  of  a  single 

fortress.   In  his  despair,  he  caught  at  the  hope  of  making 

his  peace  with  the  King ;-  he  caught  also  at  the  most 

distant  chances  of  stirring  up  enemies  against  the  King. 

His  deal'    The  Britons  had  proved  a  broken  reed ;  he  would  try  the 

Ireland       Irish  and  the  Northmen.     The  Irish  fleet  was  said  to  be 

J^y      ■     actually  coming ;  Amulf  was  sent,  or  went  of  his  own 

Arnulfgoee  accord,  to  hasten  the  pace  of  these  new  allies,  who,  be- 

'**"  '  side  such  help  as  they  might  give  to  Robert,  were  to 

bring  Arnulf  himself  a  wife  who  might  one  day  give  him 

a  crown.     But  as  Amulf  took  his  own  men  with  him, 

Robert  was  yet  further  weakened  by  his  going.^    At  this 

Magnus  in  moment  one  more  chance  seemed  to  offer  itself.     The 

^  ®^y-    Norwegian  King  was  once  more  afloat,  and  that  for  the 

last  time.     His  course  was  much  the  same  as  on  his 

former  voyage.      Ho   sailed   by  the   Orkneys   and   the 

Sudereys  to  Man,  and  thence  once  more  to  Anglesey.* 

His  castle-  Here,  we  are  told,  he  busied  himself  in  cutting  down 

Man  "^  ^^  timlxjr  for  the  repair  of  certain  castles  in  Man  which  he 

had  formerly  destroyed.      It  must  have   been  at  this 

^  So  says  the  Brut,  adding,  *'  without  knowing  anything  of  what  was 
pasHing.'* 

*  The  embassy  at  this  stage  comes  only  from  the  Brut,  but  as  the  later 
one  (sec  below,  p.  448)  is  mentioned  also,  we  may  accept  it.  The  Welsh 
writer  naturally  makes  the  most  of  his  countrymen,  and  makes  Robert 
despair  on  the  secession  of  Jorwerth.  "  He  thought  he  had  no  power  left 
since  Jorwerth  had  gone  from  him,  for  he  was  the  principal  among  the 
Britons,  and  the  greatest  in  power."  This  may  not  be  an  exaggera- 
tion, as  he  lost  with  Jorwerth  all  power  of  doing  anything  in  the  open 
field. 

'  The  journey  of  Amulf  at  this  particular  time  comes  only  from  the  Brut, 
but  it  quite  fits  in  with  the  rest  of  the  story. 

*  On  the  second  voyage  of  Magnus,  see  Appendix  II. 
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stage  of  the  voyage  of  Magnus  that  Earl  Robert  sent  a  chap.  vn. 
message  craving  help  at  his  hands.     It  must  have  cost  Robert 
Robert  somewhat  of  an  eflTort  to  ask  help  of  the  slayer  hei^Jf" 
of  his  brother,  and,  unless  we  attribute  to  the  Norwegian  Magnus. 
King  a  general  interest  in  confusion  everywhere,  it  is 
hard  to  see  on  what  ground  Magnus  could  be  expected 
to  help  Robert  of  Belleme  against  King  Henry.     The 
Northman  refused  all  help.     It  would  seem  too  that  the  Failure  of 

ii        T    *   1« 

Irish  alliance   came   to   nothing;  one  version  at  least gcheme. 
makes  this  the  moment  when  the  daughter  of  Murtagh 
was  given  to  Sigurd  the  son  of  Magnus,  and  not  to 
Amulf  of  Montgomery.^     Every  chance  of  help  far  and  Robert  of 
near  had  failed  the  once  mighty  lord  of  so  many  lands  left  alone, 
and  castles ;  his  old  friends  had  turned  against  him ;  his 
strivings  to  win  new  friends  had  failed.     As  far  as  Eng- 
land was  concerned.  Earl  Robert  seemed  to  be  left  alone 
on  the  mound  of  Shrewsbury. 

And  yet  for  a  moment  one  hope  seemed  left  to  him.  DiviHions 
The  message  of  the  three  captains  which  announced  the  J^rth .  ^^ 
speedy  surrender  of  Bridgenorth  was  premature.    Roger, 
Robert,  and  Wulfgar,  had   promised   more   than   they 
could  do  at  the  moment.     There  was  a  wide  difference 
of  interest  between  two  classes  of  men  who  stood  side 
by  side  on  the  height  of  Bridgenorth.     The  captains  and  the  cap- 
the  burgesses  of  the  town — for  such  a  class  had  already  theMtowns- 
in  the  space  of  four  years  sprung  up  at  the  gate  of  Earl  ^^^  ^^^ 
Robert's  castle^ — were  of  one  mind,  the  mercenary  sol- 
diers were  of  another.    The  three  captains,  the  townsmen, 
and   doubtless  any  of  the  Earl's   soldiers  of  whatever 
rank  who  were  English  by  birth  or  settlement,  any  who 

*  See  Appendix  II. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  807  C.  *'  Stipendiarii  autem  milites  paoem  nescicrunt.  quain 
oppidani  omne8  et  burgemiefl,  perire  nolentes,  illis  inconsultiB  feccrunt.'* 
Tlie  appearance  of  the  "burgenses,"  a  class  who  must  have  grown  up 
speedily,  as  Bridgenorth  is  no  Domesday  borough,  mark  yet  more  distinctly 
the  true  meaning  of  "  oppidani." 
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the  mer- 
cenaries 
wish  to 
hold  out. 


Tliey 
are  over- 
powered. 


Surrender 
of  Bridge- 
north. 


had  any  stake  on  English  soil,  were  eager  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  King.  So  to  do  was  their  manifold  in- 
terest and  manifest  duty ;  it  was  a  special  interest  and 
duty  of  the  captains  who  had  promised  so  to  do,  and 
who  looked  for  such  rich  rewards  for  so  doing.  But  to 
the  mercenary  soldiers  of  Earl  Robert,  professional  fight- 
ing men  picked  out  from  many  lands,  things  had  another 
look.  They  had  no  stake  in  England;  they  cared  no- 
thing for  King  Henry  and  for  the  peace  of  his  kingdom. 
The  more  the  peace  of  England  was  likely  to  be  dis- 
turbed, the  better  it  would  be  for  them.  Any  glimmer- 
ing of  duty  which  found  a  place  in  their  minds  would 
be  a  feeling  of  rude  faithfulness  to  the  master  whom 
they  served,  the  rebel  Earl  whose  bread  they  had  eaten. 
The  mercenaries  therefore  cried  out  loudly  against  the 
submission  to  which,  without  taking  them  into  their 
counsels,  the  captains  and  the  townsmen  had  agreed. 
They  seized  their  arms,  and  strove  to  hinder  the  carrying 
out  of  the  surrender  which  had  been  promised.^  But  the 
captains,  with  the  townsmen  and  the  loyal  party  in  the 
garrison,  were  too  strong  for  them ;  they  were  themselves 
made  prisoners  and  shut  up  within  some  one  part  of  the 
castle.*  The  surrender  was  now  carried  out ;  the  gates 
were  opened;  the  royal  troops  marched  up  the  patli 
which  led  to  the  castle,  and  the  banner  of  England  again 
floated  over  the  height  crowned  by  the  stronghold  of 
iEthelflsed.^  The  joy  of  the  men  of  Bridgenorth  was 
great,  and  on  that  day  of  deliverance  no  man  was  in- 
clined to  harshness.  King  Henry  could  honour  the 
faithfulness  of  the  Earl's  mercenaries  to  their  own  lord, 
even  though  that  faithfulness  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 

'  "  Cum  insperatam  rem  comperissent,  indignati  sunt,  et  armis  assuniptis 

inchoatum  opus  impedire  nisi  sunt." 

'  *'  Oppidanorum  violentia  in  quadam  parte  mnnitionis  inclusi  sunt.*' 
'  "Regii  satellites   cum    regali  vexillo,  multis  gaudentibus,   suscepti 

sunt." 


\ 
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treason  to  himself  and  his  kingdom.    They  were  allowed  chap.  vii. 
to  go  forth  with  the  honours  of  war,  with  their  arms  and  ^eilri^ 
their  horses.    Whither  they  went  we  are  not  told.    They  m»rcli  out 

•^  ,  "^  with  the 

may  even  have  entered  the  King's  service.  The  pru-  honours  of 
dence  of  Henry  might  be  trusted  not  to  let  them  go  any- 
whither  where  they  were  likely  to  be  dangerous.  And, 
as  they  came  forth  between  the  ranks  of  the  besiegers, 
they  were  allowed  to  tell  their  tale  in  the  hearing  of  all 
men.  It  was  not,  they  said,  to  be  turned  to  the  shame 
of  their  calling  that  the  Castle  by  the  Bridge  had  been 
given  up  without  a  blow.  They  were  guiltless ;  the 
deed  was  done  by  the  guile  of  faithless  captains  and 
of  unwarlike  townsmen.^  King  and  people  might  ad- 
mire, in  truth  there  is  something  to  admire,  in  the  mis- 
taken faithfulness  of  these  men,  even  to  an  evil  cause. 
But  King  and  people  had  still  work  on  their  hands ;  the 
arch-enemy  had  still  to  be  found,  alive  or  dead,  in  the 
last  stronghold  which  held  out  for  him. 

And  now  came  the  last  act  of  the  drama,  the  last 
stage  of  the  struggle  which  was  to  make  Henry  truly 
king,  and  to   give  England   three-and-thirty  years   of 
peace  under  his  rule.     With  the   news   of  the  fall   of 
Bridgenorth  all  hope  passed  away  from  the  heart  of  Ro- 
bert of  Belleme.     One   strong  fortress  indeed  was  still 
his.     Earl  of  the  Mercians,  Earl  of  Shropshire,  he  could  Robert 
call  himself  no  longer  ;  lord  of  Shrewsbury  he  still  was,  shre^- 
while  he  still  kept  the  castle  of  his  capital  as  the  last  ^^"'y- 
abiding  seat  of  rebellion.     All  the  distinctive  features 

^  "  Deinde  rex,  quia  Btipendiarii  iidem  principi  suo  Bervabant,  ut  decuit, 
eis  liberuin  cum  equis  et  armis  exitum  annuit.  Qui  egredientes,  inter 
catervas  obsidentium  plorabant,  seseque  fraudulentia  caatrensium  et  magis- 
troruni  inale  supplantatos  palam  plangebant,  et  coram  omni  exercitu,  ne 
talis  eorum  casus  aliis  opprobrio  esset  stipendiariis,  complicum  dolos 
detegebant."  The  use  of  the  words  may  seem  odd ;  but  **  magistri  '*  must 
mean  the  captains,  and  *'  castrenses  *'  the  burgesses. 
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CHAP.  VII.  of  Shrewsbury  in  later  times,  town,  churches,  castle, 

bu'^'""tle  ^-^^y*  were  all  there.    On  the  neck  of  the  peninsula 

girded  by  the  Severn,  on  ground  high  in  itself  though 

lower  than  some  points  of  the  hill  town  behind  it,  the 

mound  of  Old-English  days  which  had  supplanted  the 

old  scat  of  British  kingship,  and  which  was  now  crowned 

by  the  fortress  of  his  father,  still  was  his.^     Its  towers 

rose  as  high  as  the  loftiest  buildings  of  the  town  which 

they  kept  in  awe;   from  their  height  he   might  look 

forth  on  the  mountain  land  which  had  been  won  for  his 

earldom  by  his  father's  power ;  he  might  look  down  on 

the  broad  and  rushing  river,  and  on  his  father  s  minster 

beyond  its  stream.-   But  the  mountain  land,  so  lately  his 

ally,  had  now  turned  against  him  ;  the  stream  of  Severn 

brought  no  help  to  the  beleaguered  fortress ;  no  prayers, 

we  may  be  sure,  went  up  for  the  son  of  Mabel  from  the 

altars  whose  guardians  had  seen  the  virtues  and  tasted 

Despair  of  the  bounty  of  Adeliza.    The  stem  earl,  thus  utterly  for- 

sakcn,  lost  his  fierce  and  defiant  spirit ;  he  groaned  for 

sorrow;  he  knew  not  which  way  to  turn   for  help  or 

counsel.^     And  soon  he  felt  that  his  hour  indeed  was 

come,  when  he  saw  the  royal  bannere  draw  near  to  his 

Tlie  King  8  last   stronghold.     As  soon  as  Bridgcnorth  had  fallen, 

shrewB^     the  march  on  Shrewsbury  began.      A  mighty  host  it 

bury.         ^a^g  -vv^hich  sct  forth  on  the  errand  of  deliverance.    We 

of  the  Eng-  take  the  figures  as  merely  the  conventional  expression 

hsb  army.   ^£  ^  ^^^  number,  when  we  read  that  sixty  thousand 

Englishmen  gathered  around  the  standard  of  King  Henry 

^  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  272,  492.  We  may  here  again  mark  the  accuracy 
of  Orderic'a  local  detscriptiuna  in  his  own  Bhire  (807  D)  ;  "  Scrobesburiam 
iirbcin  in  monte  aitam,  qusB  in  ternis  latoribuB  circumluitur  Sabrina 
flumine." 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  498. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  807  D.  **  Robertus  de  Bolismo,  ut  munitisdmum  Brugise 
cuHtrum,  in  quo  maximc  confidebat,  regi  Bubactum  audivit,  anxius  injemuit, 
et  pone  in  amentiam  versus,  quid  ageret  ignoravit," 
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of  England.^  They  marched  with  a  will,  eager  to  meet  the  chap.  vii. 
great  oppressor  face  to  face,  to  bring  the  last  stronghold  f^  ^*^ 
of  wrong  under  the  dominion  of  law,  to  join  in  their 
king's  work  of  rooting  out  the  ungodly  that  were  in  the 
land.  Englishmen  had  gone  forth  with  a  will  to  the  siege 
of  Rochester,  perhaps  to  the  siege  of  Bamburgh ;  but  then 
they  had  gone  forth  at  the  bidding  of  a  king  who  was 
wholly  a  stranger.  Now  they  gathered  around  a  king, 
bom  indeed  of  the  foreign  stock,  but  a  king  of  their  own 
choice,  bom  on  their  own  soil,  cheering  them  on  in  their 
own  tongue,  a  king  whom  they  might  well  deem  a  truer 
iEtheling  than  the  grandson  of  Ironside  bom  in  distant 
Hungary  or  than  the  son  of  Harold  brought  up  among 
the  wikings  of  the  North.  The  road  by  which  they  had  Nature  of 
to  march  was  one  which  had  dangers  of  its  own.  It  was 
a  road  among  hills,  sometimes  rough  with  stones ;  in 
one  part  it  was  for  a  mile's  space  a  mere  hollow  way, 
overhung  by  a  thick  wood,  a  path  so  narrow  that  two 
horses  could  hardly  pass,  a  path  which  men  called  the 
Eml  Hedge,  Among  the  trees  on  either  side  archers  might 
easily  lurk,  to  the  no  small  loss  of  the  host  which  had  to 
march  between  two  fires.^  The  King  accordingly  first  The  road 
sent  forward  his  pioneers  to  clear  the  way  for  his  army 
and  for  all  travellers  along  that  road  for  ever.  The 
wood  was  cut  down  on  both  sides,  the  path  was  widened, 
and  the  evil  hedge  became  a  broad  road  along  which  the 
great  host  of  England  could  march  in  safety.^ 

'  Ord.  Vit.  808  A.  **  Plus  quam  Ix.  milia  peditum  erant  in  expeditione." 
'  lb.  807  D.  "  Rex  phalanges  suas  jussit  Huvel-hegem  pertransire 
....  Aiigli  quippe  qucindani  transitum  per  silvam  huvelge-hem  dicunt, 
quein  Latin!  malum  eallem  vel  vicum,  nuncupare  posRunt.  Via  enim  per 
mille  passns  erat  cava,  grandibus  saxis  aspera,  stricta  quoque  que  vix 
dum  pariter  eiiuitantcs  capere  valebat,  cui  opacum  nemus  ex  utraque 
parte  obumbrabat,  in  quo  sagittarii  delitescebant,  et  stridulis  missQibus 
vel  sagittis  pructoreuntes  subito  mulctabant.'* 

'  lb.  808  A.     **  Rex  jussit  silvam  securibus  pnecidere,  et  amplissimam 
stratam  sibi  et  cunctis  transeuntibuB  UAque  in  stemum  pneparare.    Begia 
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oHAP.  vii.       Along  the  new-made  road  King  Henry  marched  to  a 
bloodless  conquest.     He  had  no  need  to  throw  up   a 
bank  or  to  shoot   an    arrow   against  the   mound  and 
Robert       the  towers  of  Shrewsbury.     On  his  way  he  was  met  by 
Mk  for       ^^  embassy  from  Earl  Robert,  asking  for  peace.     The 
P®*^i        terms  are   not   told   us,   but  the  answer  implied   that 
Robert   still  asked  for  terms.      He  may  have   hoped, 
shut   out    as    he   was    from   everything   else,   still    to 
keep  the  capital  of  his  earldom,  perhaps  as  a  means  for 
one  day  winning  back  all  that  he  had  lost.     But   the 
King  and  his  host  were  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  terms ; 
The  King  they  longed  for  the  last  attack  on  the  arch-enemy.     The 
terras.        answer,  the  decree,  as  we  read  it,  of  the  armed  Gem6t, 
was  that  Robert  of  Belleme  must  hope  for  no  mercy, 
unless  he  came  and  fi-eely  threw  himself  into  the  King's 
hands.^     In  that  case,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  King's 
word  was  pledged  for  his  life  and  his  safe  passage  to 
Normandy.     Robert  consulted  the  few  friends  whom  he 
had  left,  and  their  advice  at  last  bent  his  proud  heart 
to  an  unconditional  submission.     Nine  days  had  passed 
since  the  surrender  of  Bridgenorth  ^  when  the  royal  force 
Robert       drew  near   to  Shrewsbury.     Robert  of  Belleme   came 
diflcretTon.  for^h  in  person  to  meet  them ;  he  knelt,  wo  may  suppose, 
before  the  King ;  he  confessed  his  treason,  and  placed  in 
the  King's  hands   the   keys  of  Shrewsbury,  city  and 
castle.    He  thus  gave  up  for  ever  his  last  English  posses- 
sion, the  head  of  that  great  earldom  which  his  father  had 
received  from  the  hands  of  the  King  s  father.^    As  far  as 

jusBio  velocitcr  completa  est,  saltuque  oomplanato  latisiduius  trames  a 
niultitudine  adaequatus  est." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  808  A.  "Severus  rex  memor  injuriarum,  cum  pugnaci  mid- 
titudine  decrevit  ilium  impctere  nee  ei  ullatenus  nisi  victuin  se  redderet 
parcere."  *  For  the  date,  see  above,  p.  435. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  u.  8.  "  Tristis  casus  sui  angore  contabuit,  et  consultu  ami- 
corum  regi  jam  propc  urbom  venienti  obviam  processit,  et  crimen  pro- 
ditionis  confessns,  claves  urbi  victori  exhibuit."  This  time  the  keys  were 
doubtless  not  handed  on  the  point  of  a  spear. 
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England  was  concerned,  the  lord  of  Belleme,  a  moment  chap.  vii. 
before  lord  of  Shrewsbury,  was  a  landless  man.     The  ^®  K.*®"' 

out  of 

King  strictly  kept  his  word  to  the  suppliant ;  but  he  Englwid. 
would  not  grant  him  the  slightest  favour  beyond  what 
his  word  bound  him  to.  Robert  was  untouched  in  life 
and  limb,  he  received  a  safe-conduct  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
he  was  allowed  to  keep  his  arms  and  horses,  a  needful 
defence  in  case  of  irregular  attack.^  And  so  the  land 
was  free  from  its  worst  enemy ;  the  devil  of  BellSme  was 
cast  out  of  the  realm  of  England.  Evil  men  no  doubt 
were  left  behind ;  but  none,  we  may  believe,  who  would 
refuse  to  ransom  his  prisoners,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  die  of  hunger  or  of  torture. 

The  work  was  done ;  the  host  of  victorious  English- 
men marched  back  to  their  homes.^  The  joy  of  the  land  Joy  at 
at  the  great  deliverance  was  beyond  words.  The  tyrant  overthrow, 
was  overthrown,  the  King  was  now  king  indeed.  The 
national  joy  is  set  before  us  as  bursting  forth  in  a  kind 
of  rhythmical  song,  which  reminds  us  of  those  frag- 
ments of  primaeval  poetry  which  remain  imbedded  in 
the  history  of  the  Hebrews.  We  hear  the  same  strain 
as  that  which  denounced  woe  to  Moab  and  rejoiced  in 
the  undoing  of  the  people  of  Chemosh,^  when  English- 

'  Ord.  Vit.  808  A.  **  Ipsum  cum  equis  et  armis  incolumem  abire  per- 
misit,  salvumque  per  Angliam  usque  ad  mare  conductum  porrexit." 

There  is  nothing  very  special  in  the  other  accounts.  On  the  story  about 
Bishop  Ralph  in  William  of  Malmesbury,  see  above,  p.  430.  But  William 
adds  (v.  396)  a  remarkable  condition  to  Robert's  banishment ;  "  Angliam 
perpetuo  abjuravit ;  sad  vigorem  sacramenti  temperavit  adjectio,  nid  regi 
placito  quandoque  satisfecisset  obsequio." 

'  The  native  Chronicler  alone  notices  this  point.  His  account  of  the 
siege  of  Bridgenorth — leaving  out  Shrewsbury — runs  thus ;  "Se  cyng  .... 
sytrSan  mid  ealre  his  fyrde  ferde  to  Brigge,  and  ))eer  wunode  o05e  he  )>one 
castel  hsefde,  and  )K)ne  eorl  Rotbert  bebende,  and  ealles  bensemde  pesB 
he  on  Englalande  hsefde,  and  se  eorl  swa  ofer  sse  gew^t,  and  seo  fyrde 
»t/^1San  ham  cyrde.'*  Men  might  stay  at  home  during  the  rest  of  Henry's 
days,  unless  they  were  called  to  go  beyond  sea  themselves. 

'  Numbers,  zxi.  29. 

VOL.  II.  G  g 
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oHAP.vn.  men  are  described  as  gathering  round  their  King,  and 

The  song    shouting  the  hymn  of  victory.     "Rejoice,  King  Henry, 

Mice.         aiid  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  God,  now  that  thou  hast 

overthrown  Robert  of  Bellfime  and  hast  driven  him  from 

BMiiBh-      the  borders  of  thy  kingdom."  ^     Nor  was  he  driven  forth 

mont  Ox 

Amulf  and  alone.    The  King  had  good  grounds  for  the  banishment 
^^^^'       of  his  chief  accomplices,  his  two  brothers  Amulf  and 
The  King's  Roger,  and  for  the  seizure  of  their  lands.^     His  hatred 
wards  the   towards  the   whole    house   of  Montgomery,   or  rather 
t^        towards  the  whole  house  of  Talvas,  had  become  so  great 
that  he  would  not  endure  that  any  member  of  it  should 
lAtep         hold  lands  or  honours  in  his  kingdom.     Robert  of  Bel- 
Robert  of    leme  himself  went  over  to  Normandy,  to  raise  new  dis- 
*™®*     turbances  there.     At  a  later  time  he  was  again  twice  to 
visit  England,  once  as  an  ambassador,  and  again  as  a 
prisoner,  a  prisoner  in  a  prison  so  strait  that  no  man 
knew  whether  he  lived  or  died.^    But  his  part,  a  part 
only  of  four  years,  as  an  English  earl  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  English  land-owners,  was  played  out  for  ever. 

Of  the  other  chief  actors  in  the  events  of  those  four 

*  "  Omnis  Anglia  exsulante  crudeli  tyrsnno  exsultavit,  multorumque 
congratulatio  regi  Henrico  tuncadulando  dixit,  Gaude,  rex  Hcnrice,  Domino- 
que  Deo  grates  age,  quia  tu  libcre  ccBpiati  regnare,  ex  quo  Rodbertum 
de  Belismo  Ticisti,  et  de  finibus  regni  tui  ezpulisti." 

*  Orderic  and  William  of  Malmesbury  record  the  banishment  of  both 
brothers.  Florence  mentions  Amulf  only.  "  Germanuni  illius  [Rotberti] 
Arnoldum  paulo  post,  pro  sua  perfidia,  simili  sorte  damnavit."  To  the 
author  of  the  Brut  the  departure  of  Amulf  was  of  special  importance.  The 
King  gives  him  his  choice,  "  either  to  quit  the  kingdom  and  follow  his  brother, 
or  else  " — I  can  orJy  follow  the  translation — **  to  be  at  his  will  with  his 
head  in  his  lap."  "When  Emulf  heard  that,  he  was  most  desirous  of 
going  after  his  brother ;  so  he  delivered  his  castle  [of  Pembroke]  to  the 
King,  and  the  King  placed  a  garrison  in  it" 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  pp.  173,  184.  See  Chron.  Petrib.  1105,  1112  ;  Flor. 
Wig.  ib.  Cf.  Hen.  Hunt  de  Cont.  Mundi,  11.  "Qui  cseteros  carcere 
vexaverat,  in  carcere  perenni  a  rege  Henrico  positus,  longo  8up[)licio 
sceleratus  deperiit.  Quam  tantopere  fama  coluerat  dum  viveret,  in  car- 
cere utrum  viveret  vel  obisset  nescivit,  diemque  mortis  ejus  obmutescens 
ignoravit." 
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years,  King  Magnus  died  the  year  after  the  fall  of  chap.  to. 
Robert  of  Bellfime,  in  his  last  and  greatest  attack  on  Ire-  ^^Jjf 
land.^    It  awakens  some  interest  when  we  read  that  he  iio3- 
had  in  his  host  a  stranger  who  bore  the  great  Norman  j,^  }^  f^^^ 
name  of  Oiffard.^     Was  he  an  accomplice,  was  he  a  mes- 
senger, of  Earl   Robert  of  Shropshire  ?     Towards  the  Lfttor 
Welsh  prince  Jorwerth,  who  had  done  so  much  on  both  j^twZa. 
sides  in  the  course  of  the  rebellion,  Henry  was,  according 
to  the  Welsh  writers,  far  from  keeping  his  word.    It  is  w«r  be- 
not  wonderful  that  enmity  arose  between  Jorwerth  and  joJ^rth 
his  brothers   after  his    conduct    during    the   siege    oi^^^ 
Bridgenorth.      He    seems    to    have    waged    open  war 
with  them  in  the  King's  name.     For  we  are  told  that  Meredjdd 
he  seized  his  brother  Meredydd  and  handed  him  over  ""P™""*"* 
to  the   King  or  imprisoned  him  in  a  royal  prison.' 
But  with  Cadwgan  he  made  peace,  giving  up  to  him  Jorwerth 
a  large  share  of  his  promised  dominions,  namely  ihe^fgioi^^ 
lands  which  Cadwgan  had  before  held  of  Robert  of^^^8»»" 
BellSme,  Ceredigion  and  part  of  Powys.     It  was  per- 
haps this  agreement   with   an   enemy  which   oflfended 
Henry.     When  Jorwerth  came,  seemingly  to  receive  his  The  King 
grant    from    the    Kings  hands,  he   received  nothing,  f^^* 
Dyfed  and  the  castle  of  Pembroke,  far  too  precious  ^5"*""^^*^ 
stronghold  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  any  Briton,  was 
entrusted  to  a  knight  named  Saer,  from  whom  it  after- 
wards passed  to  Gerald  of  Windsor,  a  man  who  had 
already  bravely  defended  it,  and  whom  the  King  had 
his  own  reasons  for  promoting.^    But  the  remainder  Grant  of 
of  the  promised  possessions   of  Jorwerth,  the  vale  of  othlMimda 
Teifi,  Gower,  and  Kidwelly,  were,  by  a  breach  of  promise  ^  HoweL 

^  See  Appendix  II.  '  See  Appendix  II. 

'  The  latter  is  the  story  in  the  Brut;  the  Annales  Cambrise  say; 
"  Jorwert  filius  Bledint  Maredut  frater  suum  cepit,  regi  tradidit ; "  or,  in 
another  reading,  "  Cepit  fratrem  sunm  Mareduoh,  et  eum  in  caroerem  regis 
truait." 

*  See  above,  pp.  98,  108. 
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which  must  have  been  yet  more  galling,  granted  to 
another  Welsh  lord,  Howel  son  of  Goronwy.^  The  next 
year  Jorwerth  was  summoned  before  an  assembly  at 
Shrewsbury,  the  place  renowned  for  the  trial  of  a  more 
famous  Welsh  prince  of  later  days.  The  choice  of  the 
place  is  characteristic  of  the  reign  of  Henry,  under 
whom  national  assemblies  were  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  were  no  longer  confined  to  the 
three  places  to  which  custom  had  confined  them  under 
Eadward,  Harold,  and  the  two  Williams.^  It  was  but 
a  return  to  older  custom ;  Shrewsbury  had  been  the  seat 
of  more  than  one  memorable  assembly  in  earlier  times ;' 
but  this  was  the  first  time  that  Shrewsbury  in  its  new 
form  had  seen  a  great  national  gathering;  it  was  the  first 
assembly  that  had  been  held  since  the  English  mound 
had  become  the  kernel  of  Earl  Roger's  castle,  and  since 
Earl  Roger  s  abbey  had  arisen  beyond  the  river.  Earls 
had  now  passed  away  from  Shrewsbury;  no  such  title 
was  heard  again  till  the  days  of  the  famous  Talbot,  when 
it  was  in  French  and  not  in  English  ears  that  the  name 
was  terrible.  After  the  four  years*  rule  of  Robert  of 
Bell^me,  there  was  doubtless  much  to  settle  in  his 
former  earldom  and  along  the  whole  Welsh  border.  In 
the  assembly  held  for  that  end  Jorwerth  appeared  and 
was  put  upon  his  trial.  We  should  be  well  pleased  to 
have  as  full  an  account  of  the  proceedings  against  the 
British  prince  as  we  have  of  the  proceedings  against 
Bishop  William  of  Durham.  But  the  story  was  not 
deemed  worth  recording  by  any  English  writer;  the 
Welsh,  who  bitterly  complain  of  the  injustice  of  the 
court,  tell  us  how,  after  a  day's  pleading,  Jorwerth 
was  declared  guilty  and  committed  to  prison.*     He  was 

»  Brut,  p.  75. 

•  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  160. 
»  lb.  vol.  i.  pp.  327.  333. 

*  The  account  in  the  Brut  is  that  in  iioi  (that  is  1103)  he  ''was  cited 
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afterwards  set  free,  and  again  played  a  part  among  his  <""^'  ▼'^ 
own  people ;  but  a  patriotic  Welsh  chronicler  laments  hkfany. 
that  the  hope,  the  fortitude,  the  strength,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  all  the  Britons  failed  them  when  Jorwerth  was 
put  in  bonds.^ 

King  Henry  had  at  last  done  his  work.    When  Robert  EsUlduhr 
of  BellSme  was  cast  out,  his  throne  remained  safe  and  Henzy^ 
his  kingdom  peaceful.     Two  years  later  indeed  there  P®''®'' 
was  another  enemy  to  cast  out ;  but  the  ease  with  which 
the  work  was  now  done  showed  how  thoroughly  the 
harder  work  had  been  done  before    Bridgenorth  and 
Shrewsbury.    When  the  King's  near  kinsman  and  bitter  Banuh- 
enemy.  Count  William  of  Mortain,  would  fain  have  had  wiUiMn  of 
the  earldom  of  Kent  and  have  been  another  Odo  in  it,  ???*^ 

ii04* 

there  was  no  need  of  a  siege  of  Pevensey  or  of  Mont- 
acute.     A  simple  legal  process  was  enough  to  send  him 
out  of  the  land  without  slash  or  blow.^    He  lived  to  His  im- 
try  the  chance  of  slash  and  blow  at  Tinchebrai,  and^ft^^TS^ 
to  meet  with  a  heavy  doom,  live-long  bonds,  perhaps  c^*®^- 
borne  in  blindness,  at  the  hands  of  his  offended  cousin  His  alleged 
and  sovereign.^     His  ambition  could  not  disturb  the^"**^^' 
peace  of  the  land  for  a  single  day;  the  might  of  armed 
unlaw  had  been  broken  when  the  gates  of  Shrewsbury 

to  Shrewsbury,  through  the  treachery  of  the  King's  council.  And  his 
pleadings  and  claims  were  arranged;  and  on  his  having  come,  aU  the 
pleadings  were  turned  against  him,  and  the  pleading  continued  through 
the  day,  and  at  last  he  was  adjudged  to  be  fineable,  and  was  afterwards 
cast  into  the  King's  prison,  not  according  to  law,  but  according  to  power.'* 
Again  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  translation.  The  Annals 
say  in  one  copy,  "  lorward  filins  Bledint  apud  Saresberiam  a  rege  Henrico 
injuste  capitur ;  **  in  another,  **  oaptus  est  ab  hominibus  regis  apud  Slopes- 
buriam.**    Shrewsbury  is  of  course  the  right  reading. 

*  So  says  the  Brut.  The  Annals  also  call  him  "decns  et  solamen 
Britannis.** 

'  His  story  is  told  among  others  by  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  ▼.  397,  398. 

'  The  question  of  his  blinding  has  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
blinding  of  Duke  Robert.    See  N.  0.  vol.  ▼.  p.  849. 
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oHAP.TiL  opened  to  receive  King  Henry.     From  that  day  for 

Peace  of     three-and-thirty  years,  a  wonder  in  those  days,  a  whole 

wifeii.         kingdom  saw  neither  civil  war  nor  foreign  invasion. 

*"^  ^^*  As  Italy  rested  of  old  under  Theodoric,  as  Sicily  rested 

under  his  contemporary  Roger,  so  England  rested  under 

Heniyand  Henry.    The  two  Norman  and  insular  kings,  lords  of  the 

a^ljN        great  island  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  great  island 

of  the  Ocean,  had  each  his  wars  to  wage.    But  each  kept 

his  battle-ground  on   the   mainland,  while  his   island 

Character   realm   abode    in    peace.      The    bright    promises  with 

oif  Henry's 

reign.         which   the  reign  of  Henry  opened,  the  dreams  of  an 

English   king  reigning  over  an  English  people,  were 

Itopro-      not    wholly   fulfilled.      The    fair   dawn   was    in   some 

mises  how 

ffcrfulfiUed.  measure  clouded  over ;  the  winning  promises  were  not 
in  everything  carried  out.  Still  things  were  not  under 
Henry  as  they  had  been  under  his  brother.  The  dawn 
was  never  changed  into  the  blackness  of  darkness ;  the 
promises  of  righteous  and  national  rule  were  never 
utterly  trampled  under  foot.  Under  the  strong  hand  of 
the  Lion  of  Justice  such  deeds  as  those  of  Robert  of  Bel- 
16me  became  impossible.  The  complaints  of  exactions 
in  money  go  on  throughout  his  reign.  The  more 
grievous  complaints  of  the  wrongs  done  by  his  imme- 
diate followers  are  not  heard  of  after  the  stern  statute 
by  which  Henry  and  Anselm  joined  together  to  check 

The  reign    their  misdoings.     Under  Henry  law  did  not  always  put 

^*        on  a  winning  shape;  but  it  was  felt  that  the  reign  of 

law  in  any  shape  was  better  than  the  reign  of  unlaw. 

Effects  of    It  may  be  that   the   very  restraint  under  which   the 

reign.  powers  of  evil  were  kept  down  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  led  to  a  fiercer  outbreak  when  they  were  set 
free  at  his  death.  But  the  same  process  had  given 
the  nation   life  and  strength  to  bear  up  through  the 

Henry  the  frightful  years  of  anarchy,  and  to  be  ready  at  their 
close  to  welcome  another  Henry  again  to  do  justice 
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and  make  peace.     But  above  all,  the  rule  of  Henry  oHAF.yn. 
wiped    out    the    distinction  which,   at    his    accession,  ^^^  ^ 

rionnaiyi 

had  divided  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered.   Under  and  Eiw- 
him  Normans   bom  on  EngUsh  ground   grew  up  as  ^^ 
Englishmen.    They  felt  as  Englishmen,  when  the  second 
restoration  of  the  reign  of  law  brought  with  it,  as  its 
dark  side,  the  preference  of  men  from  beyond  the  sea 
to  the  sons  of  the  soil  of  either  race.     With  all  his  Heuy  tlie 
faults,  his  vices,  his  occasional  crimes,  Henry  the  Clerk,  ^the 
the  first  of  the  new  line  who  was  truly  an  English  ^^^ 
iBtheling,  must  rank  before  all  other  kings  as  the  re- 
founder   of  the  English   nation.      He  is  himself    the  He  em- 
embodiment  of  the  process  by  which  the  Norman  on  prooeL  of 
English  soil  washed   off  the  varnish  of  his  two  cen-'^"** 
turies'    sojourn   by  the  Seine,  and   came  back  to  his 
true  place  in  the  older  Teutonic  fellowship  of  Angle, 
Saxon,  and  Dane.    When  Henry  gave  back  to  his  people 
the  laws  of  King  Eadward  with  the  amendments  of 
King  William,  he  wrote  in  advance  the  whole  later 
history  of  England.     The  old  stock  was  neither  cut 
down  nor  withered  away;  but  a  new  stock  was  graffed 
upon  it.    And  it  was  no  unworthy  fruit  that  it  bore  in 
the  person  of  the  King  in  whose  days  none  durst  misdo 
with  other. 

With  the  firm  establishment  of  Henry's  rule  by  the  fall 
of  Robert  of  Belleme  my  immediate  story  ends.  Of  the 
memorable  time  which  followed,  a  time  memorable  for 
many  things,  but  memorable  above  all  as  being,  within 
the  English  kingdom,  a  perfect  blank  in  military  his- 
tory, I  have  sketched  the  outline  in  another  volume.  I 
there  traced  out  the  leading  features  of  the  reign  and 
discussed  its  leading  results.  I  there  traced  the  later  The  com- 
stages  of  the  career  of  Anselm,  his  dispute  with  Henry,  with  Ane- 
his  second  departure  and  second  restoration,  the  fiji^l^l 
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oHAP.vii.  compromise  which  to  the  wisdom  of  Henry  and  the 
The  war     single-mindedness  of  Anselm  was  not  impossible.     I 
Robert      traced  out  also  the  various  matters  in  dispute  between 
Henry  and  Robert  till  the  time  when,  as  men  fondly 
deemed,  England,  after  forty  years,  paid  back  the  day  of 
1106.      Senlac  on  the  day  of  Tinchebrai.     I  could  have  been 
well  pleased  to  carry  on  in  detail  to  their   end  two 
stories  of  which  I  have  had  to  tell  so  large  a  part.     But 
my  immediate  subject  ends  when  King  Henry  is  made 
fast  on  his  throne  by  the  overthrow  of  the  rebel  Elarl  of 
Shrewsbury.    Earlier  than  that  point  the  tale  could  not 
The  reign   stop.    Deep  as  is  the  importance  of  the  reign  of  William 
how  far  an  Rufus  in  SO  many  ways,  there  is  a  certain  way  of  looking 
®^      ®*      at  things  in  which  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  is  a  kind 
of  episode.     Or   rather  it  is  an  attempt  at  a  certain 
object  which,  when  tried  in  the  person  of  Rufus,  failed, 
and  which  had  to  be  again  tried,  with  better  luck,  in 
Problem  of  the  person  of  Henry.     The  problem  was  to  reconcile  the 
EngUnd     English  nation  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  to  nationalize, 
a)nque8t     ^^  ^  spcak,  the  Conquest  and  the  dynasty  which  the 
Conquest  had  brought  in.     The  means  thereto  was  to 
find  a  prince  of  the  foreign  stock  who  should  reign  as  an 
English  king,  with  the  good  will  of  the  English  people,  in 
Not  solved  the  interest  of  the  English  people.    William  Rufus  might 
RuftiB,        have  held  that  place,  if  he  had  been  morally  capable  of 
it.     His  crown  was  won  for  him  from  Norman  rebels 
by  the  valour  and  loyalty  of  Englishmen,  when  for  the 
last  time  they  met  Normans  on  their  own  soil  as  enemies. 
But  Rufus  forsook  his  trust;  he  belied  his  promises;  if 
he  did  not  strictly  become  an   oppressor  of  English- 
men as  Englishmen,  it  was  only  because  he  became  the 
butflolved  common  oppressor   and  enemy  of  mankind.     Thirteen 
years   later   the  same  drama  was   acted   over  again. 
Henry,  who  reigned  by  a  more   direct  choice  of  the 
English  people  than  William,  owed  his  crown  also  to 
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the  loyalty  of  Englishmen  whose  valour  against  Norman  chap.  vn. 
enemies  it  was  found  needless  to  test  in  the  open  field. 
This  time  the  problem  was  solved;  if  Henry  did  not 
bring   back  the  days  of  iElfred   or   even  the  days  of 
Cnut,  he  at  least  brought  in  a  very  diflferent  state  of 
things   from  what  men  had    seen  in  the   days  of  his 
brother.     After  the   election  at  Winchester,  the    con-  England 
ference  at  Alton,  the  fight  at  Tinchebrai,  England  could  conqomd 
no  longer  be  called  a  conquered  land.     The  work  of  the  ^^' 
Norman  Conquest  was  from  one  side  confirmed  for  ever,  quest  at 
from  another  side  it  was  undone  for  ever.    The  last  act  fi^ed  and 
of  the  struggle,  an  afterpiece  more  stirring  than  the  main  «"ido°e- 
drama,  was  when  Robert  of  Belleme  came  forth,  shorn 
of  his  power  to  do  evil,  to  surrender  the  stronghold  of 
Shrewsbury  to  his  sovereign.     The  surrender  of  Chester 
to  the  elder  William  marked  that  the  first  struggle  was 
over,  and  that  the  Norman  was  to  rule  in  England.    The  Import 
surrender  of  Shrewsbury  to  his  youngest  son  marked  gurrender 
that  the  second  struggle  was  over,  the  struggle  which  ^^^^^'^'^ 
ruled  that,  though  the  Norman  was  to  reign  in  England, 
he  was  to  reign  only  by  putting  on  the  character  of  an 
English   king,   called    to  his    throne    by   the   voice   of 
Englishmen,  and  guarded  there  by  their  loyalty  against 
the  plots  and  assaults  of  Norman  rebels. 
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NOTE  A.    Vol.  i.  p.  II. 
The  Accession  of  William  Rupus. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the  accession  of  William  Rufus  is 
that  it  is  the  one  case  in  those  days  in  which  a  king  succeeds  with- 
out any  trace  of  regular  election,  whether  by  the  nation  at  large 
or  by  any  smaller  body.  The  ecclesiastical  election  which  formed 
part  of  the  rite  of  coronation  was  doubtless  not  forgotten ;  but  there 
is  no  sign  of  any  earlier  election  by  the  Witan,  or  by  any  gathering 
which  could  call  itself  by  their  name.  Lanfranc  appears  as  the 
sole  actor.  One  account,  the  Life  of  Lanfranc  attached  to  the 
Winchester  Chronicle,  speaks  of  the  archbishop  in  so  many  words 
as  the  one  elector ;  "  Mortuo  rege  Willielrao  trans  mare,  filium  ejus 
Willielmum,  sicut  pater  constituit,  Lanfrancas  in  regem  elegit,  et 
in  ecclesia  beati  Petri,  in  occidentali  parte  Lundonise  sita,  sacravit 
et  coronavit."  The  words  of  Eadmer  (Hist.  Nov.  13)  are  almost 
equally  strong ; 

"Defuncto  itaque  rege  Willielmo,  successit  ei  in  regnum  Wil- 
lielmus  filius  ejus,  qui  cum  regni  fastigia  fratri  suo  Roberto 
prseripere  gestiret,  et  Lanfrancum,  sine  cujus  accenau  in  regnum 
aseisci  nullatenus  2>oteraty  sibi  in  hoc  ad  expletionem  desiderii  sui 
non  omnino  consentaneum  inveniret,  verens  ne  dilatio  suffi  con- 
secrationis  inferret  ei  dispendium  cupiti  honoris,"  &c. 

William  of  Malmesbury  too  (iv.  305)  goes  so  far  as  to  say; 

*'  A  patre,  ultima  valetudine  decumbente,  in  succeesorem  adopta- 
tus,  antequam  ille  extremum  efflasset,  ad  occupandum  regnum  con- 
tendit,  moxque  volentihus  animis  provincialium  exceptuSy  et  claves 
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tbesaurorum  nactus  est,  quibus  fretus  totam  Angliam  animo 
subjecit  sno.  Acoessit  etiam  favori  ejus,  tnaximum  rerum  mo- 
mentum, arcbiepiscopuB  Lanfrancus,  eo  quod  eum  nutrierat  et 
militem  fecerat,  quo  auctore  et  annitente,  .  . .  coronatus/'  &c. 

Neitber  of  tbese  writers  follows  any  strict  order  of  time.  The 
willing  assent  of  tbe  people  may  mean  eitber  tbeir  passive  assent 
at  bis  coming,  or  tbeir  more  formal  assent  on  tbe  coronation-day. 
Tbe  general  good-will  sbown  towards  tbe  new  king  is  set  forth 
also  by  Robert  of  Torigny  (Cont.  Will.  Gem.  viii.  2  ;  ''  susceptus 
est  ab  Anglis  et  Francis"),  by  tbe  author  of  tbe  Brevis  Belatio 
(i  i)  in  tbe  same  words,  and  by  tbe  Battle  writer  (39) ;  *'  omnium 
favore,  ut  decebat,  magnifice  exceptus." 

If  then  we  accept  Eadmer's  words  in  tbeir  fulness,  tbe  only 
objection  made  at  tbe  time  to  Rufus*  accession  came  from  his 
special  elector,  Lanfranc  himself.  This  incidental  notice,  implying 
that  Laniranc  did  hesitate,  is  very  remarkable.  We  are  not  told 
the  ground  of  his  objections.  But  of  whatever  kind  they  were, 
they  were  overcome  by  tbe  new  King^s  special  oath,  in  which  tbe 
formal  words  of  the  coronation  bond  seem  to  be  mixed  up  with 
oaths  and  promises  of  a  more  general  kind ; 

*'  CoBpit,  tarn  per  se  tam  per  omnes  suos  quos  poterat,  fide  sacra- 
mentoque  Lanfranco  promittere  juatitiam,  sequitatem,  et  miseri- 
cordiam,  se  per  totum  regnum,  si  rex  foret,  in  omni  negotio  ser- 
vaturum ;  pacem,  libertatem,  secuiitatem,  ecclesiarum  contra  omnes 
defensurum,  necne  pneceptis  atque  consiliis  ejus  per  omnia  et  in 
omnibus  obtemperaturum." 

We  may  compare  tbe  special  promise  of  iEthelred  on  his  restoration 
(N.  G.  vol.  i.  p.  368)  to  follow  the  advice  of  bis  Witan  in  all  things. 

The  first  signs  of  any  thought  of  usurpation  or  the  like  in  tbe 
accession  of  Bufus  may  be  dimly  seen  in  the  Hyde  writer  (298) ; 
where  however  stronger  phrases  are,  oddly  enough,  applied  to 
Robert; 

*'  Defuncto  rege  Willelmo  et  sepultursd  tradito,  Willelmus  filius 
ejus  in  Angliam  transvectus  regnum  occupat,  regemque  se  vocari 
omnibus  imperat;  Robertus  quoque  frater  ejus  regressus  a  Gallia, 
Normanniam  invadU,  et  nuUo  resistente  ditioni  suee  supponit.'' 

By  the  time  of  William  of  Newburgh  men  had  found  out  the 
hereditary  right  of  the  eldest  son.    He  says,  first  (i.  a),  that  Robert 
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succeeded  in  Normandy,  William  in  England,  **  ordine  quidem  pne- 
postero,  Bed  per  ultimam  patris,  ut  dictum  est,  voluntatem  com- 
mutato."  Directly  after,  the  rebels  of  next  year  favour  Robert^ 
"tanquam  justo  hseredi  et  perperam  exhseredato"  (c£  Suger, 
Duchesne,  iy.  283,  "Exhseredato  majore  natu  Roberto  fratre  suo**). 
And  presently,  we  hear  of  "  frater  senior  Robertus,  cui  nimirum 
ordine  natural!  regni  successio  competebat."  All  this  is  odd,  when 
we  remember  how  well  in  the  next  chapter  (see  vol.  i.  p.  11)  the 
same  author  understands  the  position  of  Henry,  as  the  only  true 
^theling,  son  of  a  king.  Oddly  enough,  Thomas  Wykes  (Ann. 
Mod.  iv.  11)  gives  this  last  position  to  Rufus,  ''quem  primum 
geuuit  [Willelmus  le  Bastard,  rex  Anglise]  postquam  regnum 
adquisivit." 

Matthew  Paris  (Hist.  Angl.  L  34,  35),  as  usual,  gives  the  story 
a  colouring  of  his  own,  which  may  be  compared  with  his  version 
of  the  accession  of  Henry  the  First  (see  N.C.vol.v.  p.  845).  He  has 
told  us  that  the  Conqueror,  in  bequeathing  his  kingdom  to  his 
second  son,  gave  him  special  advice  as  to  its  rule ; 

*'Willelmo  Rufo  iilio  suo  Angliam,  scilicet  conquestum  suum, 
assignavit ;  supplicans  ut  Anglos,  quos  crudeliter  et  veluti  ingratus 
male  tractaverat,  mitius  confoveret." 

He  crosses  to  England,  *'  utilius  reputans  regnum  sibi  firmare 
vivorum  quam  mortui  cujuscumque  exsequiis  interesse."  Then 
we  read; 

"Willelmus,  cognomento  Rufus,  filius  regis  Willelmi  primi, 
veniens  in  Angliam,  consilio  et  auxilio  Lamfranci  Gantuariensis 
archiepiscopi,  qui  ipsum  a  primis  annis  nutriverat  et  militem  fece- 
rat,  sine  moroso  dispendio  Angliam  sibi  conciliatam  inclinavit, 
nee  tamen  to  tarn.  Sed  ut  negotium  regis  optatum  cito  sortiretur 
effectura,  ipsum  die  sanctorum  Cosmes  et  Daraiani,  etsi  cum  soi' 
lemnitate  mutilata,  coronavit,  veraciter  promittentem  ut  Angliam 
cum  niodestia  gubemaret,  leges  sancti  regis  Edwardi  servaturus, 
et  Anglos  praecipue  tractaret  reverenter." 

These  remarkable  words  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  what 
immediately  follows,  which  is  in  truth  a  very  rose-coloured  version 
of  the  rebellion  of  1088,  which  is  made  immediately  to  follow,  or 
rather  to  accompany,  the  coronation.     For  the  next  words  are ; . 

"Yerumtamen  quamplures  Anglorum  nobiles,  formidantes  et 
augurantes  ipsum  velle  patrissare,  noluerunt  ei  obsecundare,  sed 
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elegenint  potius  Roberto,  militi  Btrennissimo,  militare,  et  tamquam 
primogenito  ipsi  in  regem  creato  famulari,  quam  fallacibus  pro- 
mbsis  Kufi  fidem  adhibere.  Bed  Lamfrancas  hsec  sedavit,  bona 
promittens." 

Still  the  new  King  sees  that  many  of  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom 
are  plotting  against  him.  By  the  advice  of  Lanfranc  therefore  he 
gathers  a  secret  assembly  of  English  nobles  ("  Anglorum  nobiliores 
et  fortiores  invitando  secretins  convocavit");  he  promises  with  an 
oath  on  the  Gospels  to  give  them  good  laws  and  all  the  old  free 
customs  ("  pristinae  libertatis  consuetudines").  He  then  wins  over 
Roger  of  Montgomery,  according  to  the  account  in  vol.  i.  p.  6i. 
Then,  again  by  Lanfranc's  advice,  he  divides  and  weakens  the  Eng- 
lish by  his  promises  ("  omnes  Anglos,  quos  insuperabiles,  si  fuissent 
inseparabiles,  cognoverat,  talibus  sermocinationibus  et  promissis  dis- 
sipates et  enervatos  sibi  conciliavit").  A  few  only  resist ;  against 
those  he  wages  a  successful  war  at  the  head  of  the  nation  generally 
("eorum  conamina,  universitatis  adjutus  viribus,  quantocius  an- 
nullavit "),  and  confiscates  their  goods. 

It  is  clear  that  Matthew  Paris  had  the  elder  writers  before  him, 
but  that  he  did  not  fully  understand  their  language  with  regard 
to  the  appeal  of  Rufus  to  the  English.  We  must  remember  the 
time  when  he  wrote.  In  his  day  the  immediate  consequences  of 
the  Conquest  had  passed  away ;  the  distinction  of  "  Angli "  and 
**  Franci,"  so  living  in  the  days  of  Rufiis,  was  forgotten.  But  men 
had  not  yet  begun  to  speculate  about  "  Normans  and  Saxons,"  as 
Robei-t  of  Gloucester  did  somewhat  later.  Moreover  Matthew  was 
used  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  a  king  who,  if  not  foreign  by 
birth,  was  foreign  in  feeling,  had  to  be  withstood  by  an  united 
English  nation,  indifferent  as  to  the  remoter  pedigree  of  each  man. 
He  therefore  told  the  story  of  the  reign  of  Rufus  as  if  it  had  been 
the  story  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  All  are  "Angli;"  the 
distinction  drawn  by  the  Chronicler  between  the  "  French "  who 
rebelled  against  the  King  and  the  "  English  "  to  whom  he  appealed, 
is  lost.  The  English  people  whom  he  called  to  his  help  against  the 
Norman  nobles  become  English  nobles  whom  he  cunningly  wins 
over  in  secret.  Matthew  understands  that  England  was  a  con- 
quered country  with  a  foreign  king ;  he  does  not  understand  the 
relations  of  foreigners  and  natives  in  the  island,  and  that  the  foreign 
king  appealed  to  the  natives  against  his  own  countrymen.     The 
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passage  is  most  valuable,  not  as  telling  us  anything  about  the  reign 
of  William  Eufus,  but  as  showing  us  how  the  reign  of  William 
Rufus  looked  when  read  bj  the  present  experience  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third. 

At  the  same  time  Matthew  Paris  must  have  had  something 
special  in  his  eye,  when  he  spoke  of  the  coronation  rites  of  William 
Kufus  as  being  in  some  way  imperfect.  Was  there  any  tradition 
that,  as  John  did  not  communicate  at  his  coronation,  so  neither  did 
William  ?     Men  may  have  argued  from  one  tyrant  to  another. 

On  the  whole  we  may  say  that  William  Rufus,  like  Servius 
Tullius  (Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  21),  "  regnare  coepit,  non  jussu,  sed  volun- 
tate  atque  concessu  civium." 

Besides  these  accounts,  given  by  contemporary  or  nearly  con- 
temporary writers,  or  founded  on  their  statements,  there  is 
another  version  of  William's  accession,  which  I  take  to  be 
wholly  mythical.  This  is  preserved  in  the  local  history  of  Col- 
chester abbey  (Monasticon,  iv.  607).  In  this  the  accession  of 
Rufus  is  said  to  have  been  almost  wholly  brought  about  by 
Eudo  the  dapifer,  the  son  of  Hubert  of  Rye.  It  seems  to  be  a 
continuation  of  another  legend  (see  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  683),  in  which 
Hubert  is  made  the  chief  actor  in  the  bequest  of  the  crown  which 
Eadward  is  said  to  Iiave  made  in  favour  of  the  elder  William.  It 
is  in  short  a  family  legend,  devised  in  honour  of  the  house  of  Rye. 
The  same  part  is  played  in  two  successive  generations  ;  the  father 
secures  the  crown  for  the  elder  William,  the  son  for  the  younger. 
First  of  all,  we  are  told  of  the  way  in  which  Eudo  gained  his  office 
of  dajiifeT^  an  office  which  the  witness  of  Domesday  shows  that  he 
really  held.  The  story  is  almost  too  silly  to  tell ;  but  it  runs  thus. 
William  Fitz-Osbern,  before  he  set  out  to  seek  for  crowns  in 
Flanders,  held  the  post  of  "  major  domus  regiae."  In  that  cha- 
racter he  was  setting  a  dish  of  crane's  flesh  before  William,  and, 
as  it  was  ill-cooked  (^'  carnem  gruis  semicrudee  adeo  ut  sanguis  ex- 
primeretur "),  the  King  aimed  a  blow  at  him.  Eudo,  as  though  he 
had  been  Lilla  saving  Eadwine  from  the  poisoned  dagger  of  Eomer, 
thrust  himself  forward  and  received  the  blow  which  was  meant  for 
the  Earl  of  Hereford.  William  Fitz-Osbem  accordingly  resigns 
his  office,  asking  that  Eudo  may  succeed  him  in  it.  We  hear 
no  more   till  William's  death,  when  Eudo  appears  as  exhorting 
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William  Hufus  to  hasten  and  take  possession  of  the  English  crown 
(**Eudo,   arrepta    occasione   ex   patema    concessione,   Willelmum 
juniorem  aggreditur,  et  ut  negotio  insistat  hortatur  ").     They  cross 
over  together,  and  are  made  to  land  at  Worcester — Portchester  must 
be  meant,  through  some  confusion  of  p  and  p.     Thence  thej  go 
to  Winchester,  and  get  the  keys  of  the  treasure-house  by  favour 
of  its  keeper,    William   of  Pont   de   TArche,  a  person  whom  I 
cannot   find   in    Domesday   (''  In    Angliam    transvecti,    appliciti 
WorceatrioR  comparato  sibi  favore  Willielmi  de  Ponte-arce,  claves 
thesauri  Wintonise    suscipiunt    quarum    idem    Willielmus    custos 
erat").      Not    only   the    coming    of  the   younger   William,   but 
the   death   of  the    elder,   is   carefully   kept    secret,   while  Eudo 
goes   to   Dover,   Pevensey,   Hastings,   and    the    other    fortresses 
on  the  coast.     Pretending  orders  from  the  King,  he  binds  their 
garrisons  by  oaths  to  give  up  the  keys  to  no  one  except  by  his 
orders  (^'  fide  et  sacramento  custodes  obligat  nemini  nisi  suo  arbi- 
trio  claves  munitipnis  tradituros  .  .  .  praetendens  regem  in  Nor- 
mannia  moras  facturum,  et  velle  de  omnibus  munitiouibus  Angliae 
securitatem  habere,  per  se  scilicet  qui  senescallus  erat ").     He  then 
comes  back  to  Winchester;  the  death  of  the  King  is  announced, 
and,  while  the  peers  of  the  realm  are  in  Normandy  debating  about 
the  succession  to  the  crown,  William  Kufus  is,  through  the  dili- 
gence of  Eudo,  elected  and  crowned  ("acceleratoque  negotio,  Win- 
toniam  redit;  et  tunc  demum  regem  obiisse  propalat.     Ita  dum 
cfieteri  proceres  de  regni  successione  tractant  in  Normannia,  interim 
studio  et  opera  Eudonis,  Willielmus  junior  in  regem  eligitur,  con- 
secratur,  confirmatur,  in  Anglia  ").     The  story  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  people  of  Colchester  petitioned  the  new  King  that  they  might 
be  put  under  the  care  of  Eudo.    To  this  William  gladly  agreed,  and 
Eudo  ruled  the  town  with  great  justice  and  mercy,  relieving  the 
inhabitants  from  their  heavy  burthens,  seemingly  by  the  process  of 
taking  to  himself  a  large  amount  of  confiscated  land  and  paying 
the  taxes  laid  upon  the  town  out  of  it  ("  causas  ccepit  inquirere, 
sublevare  gravatos,  comprimere  elatos,  et  in  suis  primordiis  om- 
nibus complacere.     Terras  damnatorum,  exlegatorum,  et  pro  culpis 
eliminatorum,   dum  nemo   coleret,  exigebantur   tamen    plenaliter 
fiscalia,  et  hac   de   causa   populus  valde  gravabatur.      Has  ergo 
terras  Eudo  sibi  vindicavit,  ut  pro  his  fisco  satisfaceret  et  populum 
€atenu8  alleviaret '*). 
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The  share  taken  hy  Eudo  in  the  accession  of  William  seems  to  be 
pure  fiction.  His  good  deeds  at  Colchester  are  perfectly  possible ; 
but  the  latter  part  of  the  story  seems  to  be  a  confusion  or  per- 
version of  an  entry  in  Domesday  (ii.  106),  which  rather  reads  as 
if  Eudo  had  become  possessor,  and  that  in  the  time  of  the  elder 
William,  of  the  common  land  of  the  burgesses  (*'  Eudo  dapifer  ▼• 
denarios  et  xl.  acras  terree  quas  tenebant  burgenses  tempore  R.  E. 
et  reddebant  onmem  consuetudinem  burgensium.  Modo  vero  non 
reddunt  consuetudinem  nisi  de  suis  capitibus").  This  looks  as 
if  the  burgesses  had  hitherto  paid  the  royal  dues  out  of  their 
corporate  estate,  but  that,  when  that  estate  passed  to  Eudo,  a 
poll-tax  had  to  be  levied  to  defray  them. 


NOTE  B.    Vol.  i.  p.  24. 
The  beoinnino  of  the  Bebellion  of  1088. 

Of  the  great  revolt  of  the  Normans  in  England  against  William 
Rufus  we  have  three  accounts  in  considerable  detail,  in  the 
Chronicle,  in  Florence,  and  in  Orderic.  The  Chronicle  and 
Florence  do  not  follow  exactly  the  same  arrangement,  but  I  do 
not  see  any  contradiction  between  them.  Florence  simply  arranges 
his  narrative  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  special  prominence  to  his 
own  city  and  his  own  bishop.  But  Orderic,  from  whom  we  get 
a  most  vivid,  and  seemingly  quite  trustworthy,  account  of  certain 
parts  of  the  campaign,  seems  to  have  misconceived  the  order  of 
events  in  the  early  part  of  the  story,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  time  of  Bishop  Odo's  coming  to  England.  According  to  him, 
Odo  did  not  come  to  England  till  after  Christmas.  He  then  comes, 
along  with  Eustace  of  Boulogne  and  Robert  of  BellSme,  as  the 
agent  of  a  plot  already  devised  in  concert  with  Duke  Robert  for 
the  death  or  deposition  of  his  brother.  The  others  join  them,  and 
the  rebellion  begins. 

In  the  other  version,  that  of  the  Chronicle  and  Florence, 
illustrated  in  various  points  of  detail  by  William  of  Malmesbury, 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and  other  writers,  Odo  comes  to  England 
much  sooner,  in  time  for  the  Christmas  assembly.  He  brings  no 
treasonable  intentions  with  him;  he  takes  to  plotting  only  when 
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he  finds  that  his  power  in  England  is  less  than  he  had  hoped  that 
it  would  be.  Eustace  and  Robert  of  Bellerae  do  not  come  to 
England  till  a  later  stage,  when  the  rebellion  has  fully  broken 
out,  and  when  Odo  is  holding  Rochester  against  the  King.  They 
are  then  sent  by  Duke  Robert,  who  is  represented  (see  p.  56)  as 
hearing  for  the  first  time  of  the  revolt  in  his  favour  after  Rochester 
was  seized  by  Odo. 

Orderic  begins  his  story  (665  D)  with  an  account  of  seditions 
meetings  held  by  the  nobles  of  Normandy  and  England,  and  of 
speeches  made  at  them.  It  is  not  said  where  they  were  spoken  or 
by  whom,  but  the  context  would  seem  to  imply  that  they  were 
spoken  by  Odo  in  Normandy.  For  immediately  after  the  speech 
follow  the  words  (666  C)  ; 

''Hoc  itaque  consilium  Odo  preesul  Baiocensis  et  Eustachius 
comes  Boloniensis  atque  Robertus  Belesmensis  aliique  plures 
communiter  decreverunt,  decretumque  suum  Roberto  duci  de- 
texerunt.** 

Then  the  consent  of  Robert  is  given,  as  in  p.  56,  and  the  three 
ringleaders  cross  to  England,  and  begin  the  revolt ; 

"  Igitur  post  natale  Domini  prsedicti  proceres  in  Angliam  trans- 
fretaverunt,  et  castella  sua  plurimo  apparatu  muniverunt,  multamque 
partem  patriae  contra  regem  infra  breve  tempus  commoverunt.** 

I  have  ventured  (in  p.  25)  to  work  the  substance  of  the  speech 
into  the  text,  as  it  contains  arguments  which  suit  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  which  are  specially  suited  to  speakers  in  Normandy. 
But  the  speech  cannot  really  have  been  spoken  by  Odo  in  Nor- 
mandy. For  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  evidence  which  brings 
Odo  over  to  England  l)efore  the  Christmas  Assembly,  and  which 
makes  his  enmity  to  the  King  arise  out  of  things  which  happened 
after  he  came  to  England.  We  have,  first,  the  direct  statement 
(see  p.  19)  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  that  Odo  was  present  at  the 
Christmas  Gemdt.  And  this  statement  is  the  more  valuable, 
because  it  is  not  brought  in  as  part  of  the  story  of  Odo ;  it  reads 
rather  as  if  it  came  from  some  ofiicial  source,  perhaps  from  a  list 
of  signatures  to  some  act  of  the  Assembly.  But  the  words  of 
William  of  Malmesbury  (iv.  306)  come  almost  to  the  same  thing  ; 

"  Cum  ille,  solutus  a  vinculis,  Robertum  nepotem  in  comitatu 
Normannise  confirmasset,  Angliam  venit,  recepitque  a  rege  comita- 
tum  Cantise." 
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The  Midwinter  Gemdt  was  the  obvious  time  for  such  a  grant, 
and  Odo's  restoration  to  his  earldom  is  asserted  or  implied  every- 
where. Thus  in  the  Chronicle  we  read  a  little  later  how  **  Odo  .  .  . 
ferde  into  Cent  to  his  eorldome,"  and  Florence  speaks  of  him  as 
'*0do  episcopus  Baiocensis,  qui  et  erat  comes  Cantwariensis." 
Orderic  himself  (666  C)  says,  "  Odo,  ut  supra  dictum  est,  palatinus 
Cantiffi  consul  erat,  et  plures  sub  se  comites  virosque  potentes 
habebat,''  seemingly  without  seeing  that  his  version  hardly  gives 
any  opportunity  for  the  restoration  of  the  earldom.  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  (214  Arnold),  almost  alone,  speaks  of  him  as  "prin- 
ceps  et  moderator  AnglisB,"  without  reference  to  his  special  office  of 
earl.  William  of  Malmesbury  goes  on  (see  p.  23)  to  give  the  reason 
for  Odo's  discontent,  the  greater  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 
The  Chronicle  and  Florence  (see  pp.  23,  24)  mention  only  the  great 
authority  enjoyed  by  Bishop  William,  and  the  revolt  of  Odo,  with- 
out mentioning  Odo*s  motive.  That  is,  they  simply  state  the  facts, 
while  William  of  Malmesbury  supplies  the  connecting  link.  If  we 
accept  Orderic's  version  that  Odo  did  not  come  to  England  till  after 
Christmas,  we  have  hardly  time  for  the  events  as  they  are  stated 
in  our  other  authorities.  For  we  have  to  find  time  for  Odo's  re- 
establishment  in  his  earldom,  for  his  hopes  and  for  his  disappoint- 
ment, all  leadinjT  up  to  the  seditious  gatherings  during  Lent.  And 
in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  Note, 
these  gatherings  took  the  form  of  an  open  outbreak  somewhat 
earlier  than  we  should  have  been  led  to  think  from  the  account  in 
the  Chronicle. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  version 
in  which  the  Chronicle,  Florence,  and  William  of  Malmesbury 
substantially  agree.  All  that  Orderic  has  done  has  been  to  place 
the  voyage  of  Odo  to  England  at  a  wrong  time,  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  the  mistake  arose.  He  makes  Odo,  Eustace,  and 
Robert  of  Bell^me  cross  together  soon  after  Christmas.  Now 
it  is  quite  clear  that  Eustace  and  Robert  did  not  come  to  England 
till  after  the  rebellion  had  fully  broken  out,  when  Odo  was  holding 
Bochester  against  the  King.  The  Chronicle  simply  says  (see 
p.  57)  that  they  were  at  Rochester  with  Odo.  Florence  (see  p.  56) 
tells  us  more  fully  how  they  came  to  be  there,  namely,  because  they 
had  been  sent  by  Robert  in  answer  to  Odo's  request.  Nothing  was 
more  easy  than  for  Orderic  to  mistake  this  for  a  crossing  in  company 
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with  Odo.  In  his  version,  Odo,  Eustace,  and  Robert,  all  cross 
with  a  commission  from  Duke  Bobert.  In  the  true  version  Odo 
crosses  long  before  to  receive  his  English  earldom,  but  with  no 
purpose  of  disturbing  the  new  settlement  of  England.  He  becomes 
discontented  on  English  ground ;  he  rebels,  he  asks  help  of  Duke 
Robert,  and  Eustace  and  Robert  of  Bell^me  come  in  answer  to 
his  asking. 

The  Hyde  writer,  as  usual,  has  a  version  of  his  own,  which 
however,  as  far  as  Odo  is  concerned,  follows  that  of  Orderic  As 
soon  as  Robert  has  taken  posseesion  of  his  duchy,  he  calls  a 
council,  and  sends  over  an  army  under  his  two  uncles  Bishop  Odo 
and  Count  Robert,  to  take  away  the  English  crown  from  his 
brother.  They  cross  the  sea,  winning  a  naval  victory  over  a  pirate 
fleet ;  they  seize  Rochester  and  Pevensey,  and  begin  the  rebellion 
seemingly  before  the  end  of  the  year  1087.  This  account  (298) 
runs  thus ; 

^'Robertus  .  .  .  convocatis  principibus  et  consilio  habito,  duos 
avunculos  suos,  comitem  Moritanii  et  episcopum  Baiocensem,  cum 
valida  manu  transmittit,  omnimodis  decertatis  Waltero  [sic]  fratri 
regnum  auferre  sibique  conferre.  Qui  vela  ventis  committentes,  et 
cum  piratis  obsistentibus  in  mari  viriliter  decertantes,  Angliam 
veniunt,  urbemque  Roffensem  et  castellum  Pevenesellum  intrant^s, 
rebellare  contendunt." 

We  easily  see  from  the  later  history  of  the  rebellion  how  this 
writer  has  taken  some  of  its  most  striking  incidents  and,  as 
it  were,  crushed  them  up  together.  As  Orderic  confounds  the 
crossing  of  Odo  with  the  crossing  of  Eustace  and  Robert  of  Belldme, 
so  the  Hyde  writer  seems  to  confound  both  with  the  later  ex- 
pedition from  Normandy  (see  p.  74),  which  did  not  occupy  Pevensey 
after  a  victory,  but  was  driven  back  by  the  King's  English  troops 
in  an  attempt  to  land  at  Pevensey. 

The  account  given  incidentally  by  Robert  of  Torigny  (Cont. 
Will.  Gem.  viii.  3)  has  points  in  common  with  this  version,  though 
it  may  be  more  easily  reconciled  with  the  true  story.  He  records 
the  peace  between  William  and  Robert  in  1091,  and  adds; 

**  Licet  regnum  Anglise  ipse  Robertus  facillime  paullo  ante 
potuisset  habere,  nisi  minus  cautus  esset.  Siquidem  Eustachius 
comes  Bolonise,  et  episcopus  Baiocensis  et  comes  Moritolii  patrui 
ejus,  et  alii  principes  Normanniss,  cum  magno  apparatu  militum 
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mare  transeontes,  Rovecestriam  et  alia  nonnuUa  castella  in  comitatu 
CaDtuariensi  occupantes  et  tenentes  ad  opus  illius,  dum  ipsum 
Robertum  ducem  exspectant,  qui  tunc  temporis  ultra  quam  virum 
deceat  in  Normannia  deliciabatur,  obsessi  diu  a  rege  Willelmo, 
dum  ille  cujus  causa  tantum  discrimen  subierant,  non  subvenit, 
cum  dedecore  ipsas  quas  tenebant  munitiones  exeuntes  ad  propria 
sunt  reversi." 

As  for  the  object  of  the  rebellion,  the  transfer  of  the  English 
crown  from  William  to  Robert,  we  may  hear  William  of  New- 
burgh,  who,  though  he  believes  (see  above,  p.  461)  in  Robert's  right 
of  succession,  yet  says  that  he  ^*  in  minori  administratione,  scilicet 
ducatus  Normannici,  claruit  quod  regno  amplissimo  administrando 
nunquam  idoneus  fuerit/' 

What  could  M.  de  K^musat  (Anselme,  113)  have  meant  when 
he  said  that  the  revolt  of  the  Norman  nobles  '^  for^a  le  roi  k  se 
rapprocher  de  ses  sujets  breiona'*  1  Then  "  il  fit  appel  k  la  noblesse 
indigene."  This  last  may  come  from  Matthew  Paris;  but  the 
Welsh,  the  nearest  approach  to  Bretons,  joined  the  rebels. 


NOTE  C.    Vol.  i.  pp.  28,  89. 

The  Shabe  of  Bishop  William  of  Saint-Calais  in  the 

Rebellion  of  1088. 

There  are  few  more  glaring  contradictions  to  be  found  in  history 
than  the  picture  of  Bishop  William  of  Saint-Calais  as  drawn  by  the 
southern  writers,  and  his  picture  as  drawn  by  his  own  hand  or  that 
of  some  local  admirer  in  the  Durham  document  printed  in  the 
Monasticon,  i.  245,  and  in  the  old  edition  of  Simeon.  No  one 
would  know  the  meek  confessor  of  this  last  version  in  the  traitor 
whom  the  Chronicler  does  not  shrink  from  likening  to  the  blackest 
of  all  traitors.  Yet,  if  the  narratives  are  carefully  compared,  it  may 
seem  that,  with  all  the  difference  in  colouring,  there  is  much  less  con- 
tradiction in  matter  of  fact  than  we  are  led  to  think  at  first  sight. 
The  opposition  is  simply  of  that  kind  which  follows  when  each  side, 
without  asserting  any  direct  falsehood,  leaves  out  all  that  tells  on 
behalf  of  the  other  side.     We  read  the  Bishop's  story;  we  see  no 
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reason  to  saspect  him  of  stating  anything  which  did  not  happen ; 
under  the  circumstances  indeed  he  could  hardly  venture  to  state 
anything  which  did  not  happen.  But  we  see  that  the  statement, 
though  douhtless  true  as  a  mere  record  of  facts,  is  dressed  up  in  a 
most  ingenious  way,  so  as  to  put  eveiything  in  the  hest  light  for  his 
side,  while  everything  that  was  to  he  said  on  the  other  side  is  care- 
fully left  out.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  Chronicler,  Florenoe, 
and  William  of  Malmeshury,  clearly  leave  out  a  great  deal,  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  they  leave  it  out  from  any  partisan  wish 
to  pervert  the  truth.  They  believed^  and  douhtless  on  good  grounds, 
that  the  Bishop  of  Durham  was  a  chief  actor  in  the  rehellion,  and 
they  said  so.  But  there  was  nothing  to  lead  them  to  dwell  on  his 
story  at  any  special  length.  Their  attention  was  chiefly  drawn  to 
other  parts  of  the  events  of  that  stirring  year.  Orderic  indeed, 
whose  account  of  some  parts  of  the  story  is  so  minute,  does  not 
speak  of  Durham  or  its  hishop  at  all. 

Some  of  the  passages  from  the  Chronicle  have  heen  quoted 
ui  the  text  The  Bishop  of  Durham  is  there  mentioned  three 
timesj  First  comes  the  record  of  his  influence  with  the  King, 
and  his  treason  against  him  ; 

*'  On  yiBum  rssde  w»s  eerest  Oda  hisceop  and  QosfriS  hisceop 
and  Willelm  hisceop  on  Dunholme.  Swa  wsell  dyde  se  cyng  he  ]7am 
hisceop  ]78et  call  Englaland  fserde  eefter  hb  reede,  and  swa  swa  he 
wolde,  and  he  \>ohie  to  donne  he  him  eall  swa  ludas  ScariotS  dide 
be  ure  Drihtene." 

Then,  after  the  account  of  the  deliverance  of  Worcester,  Bishop 
William  is  named  at  the  head  of  the  ravagers  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  country;  '*  Se  hisceop  of  Dunholme  dyde  to  hearme  ]>e^i  he  mihte 
ofer  eall  be  norSan." 

Lastly,  at  the  end  of  the  whole  story,  when  Odo  has  come  out 
of  Rochester  and  gone  beyond  sea,  we  read ; 

''  Se  cyng  siStSan  seude  here  to  Dunholme,  and  let  besittau  j^oue 
castel,  and  se  hisceop  griSode  and  ageaf  ]>one  castel,  and  forlet  his 
biscoprice  and  ferde  to  Normandige." 

Florence,  writing  seemingly  with  the  Chronicle  before  him,  changes 
the  story  so  far  as  to  make,  not  Bishop  William  but  Count  Robert 
(see  p.  33),  the  chief  accomplice  of  Odo.  He  then  gives  the  list 
of  the  other  confederates,  at  the  end  of  which,  after  Robert  of 
Mowbray,  Bishop  Geoffrey,  and  Earl  Roger,  we  read,  "  quod  erat 
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pejus,  WillelmuB  episcopus  Dunholmensie,"  followed  by  the  passage 
(see  p.  23)  in  which  he  describes  the  Bishop's  inflaence  with  the 
King.  After  this,  he  sajs  nothing  more  about  him  till  he  records 
his  death  in  1096. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  (2115)9  also  writing  with  the  Chronicle 
before  him,  leaves  out  the  first  passage  of  the  three  and  translates 
the  two  others.     The  third  stands  in  his  text ; 

**  Mittens  rex  exercitum  DunhelmifiB  obsedit  urbem,  donee  red- 
dita  est  ei.  Episcopus  vero  multique  proditorum  propulsi  sunt  in 
exilium." 

William  of  Malmesbury,  in  the  Oesta  R^rum  (iv.  306),  first 
mentions  the  influence  of  Bishop  William  and  the  envy  which  Odo 
felt  at  it.     Then,  in  reckoning  up  the  conspirators,  he  adds ; 

"Quinetiam  Willelmus  Dunelmensis  episcopus,  quern  rex  a 
secretis  habuerat,  in  eorum  perfidiam  concesserat;  quod  graviter 
regem  tulisse  ferunt,  quia,  cum  amissse  charitatis  dispendio,  remo- 
tarum  provinciarum  frustrabatur  compendio." 

At  the  end  of  the  story,  after  Odo  is  gone,  he  adds ; 

'*  Dunelmensis  episcopus  ultro  mare  transivit^  quern  rex,  vere- 
cundia  prseteritse  amicitiae,  indemnem  passus  est  efifugere.  Cseteri 
omnes  in  fidem  recepti." 

In  the  Gesta  Pontificum  (272)  he  introduces  Bishop  William  as 
"  potens  in  saeculo,"  and  "  oris  volubilitate  promptus,  maxime  sub 
Willelmo  rege  juniore."  This  almost  sounds  as  if  he  had  read  the 
debates  at  the  bishop's  own  trial,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  he  had 
his  dealings  with  Auselm  before  his  mind.     He  then  goes  on ; 

**  Quapropter,  et  amicorum  cohorti  additus,  et  Angliae  prselatus, 
non  permansit  in  gratia.  Quippe  nullis  principis  dictis  vel  factis 
contra  eum  extantibus,  ab  amicitia  descivit,  in  perfidia  Odonis  Bai- 
ocensis  et  ceterorum  se  immiscens.  Quapropter,  victis  partibus, 
ab  Anglia  fugatus,  post  duos  annos  indulgentia  principis  rediit." 

Simeon  of  Durham,  in  his  History  (1088,  at  the  end  of  the  year), 
says  simply,  '  Etiam  Dunholmensis  episcopus  Willielmus  vii.  anno 
sui  episcopatus,  et  multi  alii  de  Anglia  exierunt."  This  omission  is 
the  more  to  be  noticed,  as  he  clearly  had  Florence  and  the  Chronicle 
before  him.  In  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Durham  (iv.  8)  we 
get  a  fuller  account ; 

"  Hujus  [Willielmi  regis],  sicut  et  antea  patris,  amicitiis  antbtes 
prsefatus  adjunctus,  familiariter  ei  ad  tempus  adhasrebat:  unde 
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etiam  Alvertoniam  cum  suis  appenditiis  rex  illi  donavit.  Post  non 
multum  vero  temporis,  per  €Uiorum  maehinamenta  orta  inter  ipaoM 
diaaennone,  episcopuB  ab  episcopatu  pulBus  ultra  mare  secessit,  quern 
comes  Normannorum,  non  ut  ezulem,  sed  ut  patrcm  suscipiens,  in 
magno  honore  per  tres  annos  quibus  ibi  moratus  est,  habuit" 

In  these  accounts  almost  the  only  direct  contradiction  as  to 
matters  of  fact  comes  in  at  the  end,  about  the  surrender  of  the 
castle  of  Durham  to  the  King.  The  Chronicle  certainly  seems  to 
imply  a  siege ;  and,  reading  the  Chronicle  only  without  reference 
to  anything  else,  we  should  have  tliought  that  the  Bishop  himself 
was  besieged  there.  William  of  Halmesbury,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  the  story  wind  up  between  the  King  and  the  Bisliop  in  a 
wonderfally  friendly  way.  But  on  this  point  we  can  have  little 
doubt  in  accepting  the  version  which  I  have  followed  in  the  text 
(see  p.  1 14),  namely  that  the  Bishop  was  not  at  Durham,  that  the 
castle  was  surrendered  after  a  good  deal  of  haggling,  and  perhaps 
a  little  plundering,  on  both  sides,  but  with  nothing  tliat  could 
be  called  a  regular  siege.  In  short,  the  Chronicler  makes  a  little 
too  much  of  the  fact  that  the  castle  was  surrendered  to  a  mili- 
tary force.  William  of  Malmesbury,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
a  little  too  much  of  the  fact  that  the  Bishop  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  driven  from  England  by  a  judicial  sentence,  but  that  he 
rather  went  by  virtue  of  a  proposal  of  his  own  making.  The  only 
other  question  of  strict  fact  which  could  be  raised  is  as  to  the 
ravages  which  the  Chronicler  says  were  wrought  by  the  Bishop. 
The  picture  in  William  of  Malmesbury  of  the  Bishop  turning 
against  the  King  without  any  provocation  on  his  part,  and  the 
picture  in  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Durham  of  the  men  who 
stirred  up  strife  between  the  King  and  the  Bishop,  are  merely  the 
necessary  colouring  from  opposite  sides.  The  only  important  point 
on  this  head  is  that  the  disposition  to  make  the  best  of  the  Bishop's 
conduct  seems  to  have  been  general  at  Durham,  and  that  it  is  not 
confined  to  the  narrative  which  must  have  been  written  either  by 
himself  or  under  his  immediate  inspiration.  But  we  must  remember 
that  the  general  career  of  William  of  Saint-Calais  at  Durham,  his 
bringing  in  of  monks  and  his  splendid  works  of  building,  were  sure 
to  make  him  pass  into  the  list  of  local  worthies,  so  that  local 
writers,  both  at  the  time  and  afterwards,  would  be  led  to  make 
the  best  of  his  conduct  in  any  matter. 
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Of  the  Bishop's  own  story,  or  at  least  the  story  of  some  local 
writer  who  told  it  as  the  Bishop  wished  it  to  be  told,  I  have  given 
the  substance  in  the  text.  And,  as  its  examination  does  not  in- 
volve any  very  great  amount  of  comparison  of  one  statement  with 
another,  I  have  given  the  most  important  illustrative  passages  in 
the  form  of  notes  to  the  text.  I  have  said  that,  after  all,  there  is 
little  real  contradiction  in  direct  statements  of  fact  between  this  ver- 
sion and  that  of  the  southern  writers.  We  find  the  kind  of  differences 
which  are  sure  to  be  found  when  we  have  on  one  side  a  general 
narrative,  written  without  any  special  purpose,  a  narrative  doubtless 
essentially  true,  but  putting  in  or  leaving  out  details  almost  at  ran- 
dom, while  we  have  on  the  other  side  a  very  minute  and  ingenious 
apology,  enlarging  on  all  points  on  which  it  was  convenient  to  enlarge, 
and  leaving  out  those  which  might  tell  the  other  way.  But  the  truth 
is  that  the  Bishop's  own  statement  of  his  services  done  to  the  King 
(see  pp.  29,  III),  and  the  charge  which  was  formally  brought  against 
him  by  the  King  (see  p.  98),  do  not  really  contradict  one  another. 
They  may  be  read  as  a  consecutive  story,  according  to  which  the 
Bishop  continued  to  be  the  King's  adviser,  and  to  do  him  good  out- 
ward service,  after  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  join  the  rebels  and 
while  he  was  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  so  doing.  It  is  most  likely 
this  special  double-dealing  which  led  the  Chronicler  to  his  excep- 
tionally strong  language  with  regard  to  the  Bishop's  treason.  The 
only  point  where  there  seems  any  kind  of  contradiction  in  fact  is 
with  regard  to  the  dates.  From  the  Chronicler  and  the  other  writers 
on  the  King's  side  we  should  have  thought  that  there  was  no  open 
revolt  anywhere  till  after  Easter,  whereas  it  is  plain  from  the 
Durham  story  that  a  great  deal  must  have  happened  in  south- 
eastern England  much  earlier  in  the  year.  On  this  point  the 
Durham  version,  a  version  founded  on  documents  and  minutely 
attentive  to  dates,  is  of  course  to  be  preferred.  With  the  other 
writers  the  Bishop's  affairs  are  secondary  throughout,  and  the  affairs 
of  Kent  and  Sussex  are  secondary  in  the  first  stage  of  the  story. 
Till  they  come  to  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  sieges  of  Tunbridge  and 
Pevensey,  the  attention  of  the  Chronicler,  Florence,  and  the  others, 
is  mainly  given  to  the  affairs  of  the  region  stretching  from  Ilchester 
to  Worcester.  We  may  infer  from  them  that  the  occupation  of 
Bristol  and  the  march  against  Worcester  did  not  happen  till  after 
Easter,  while  we  must  infer  from  the  Durham  account  that  the 
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movements  in  London,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  had  happened  not  later 
than  the  beginning  of  March.  There  is  in  short  no  real  contra- 
diction ;  there  is  only  that  kind  of  difference  which  there  is  sure  to 
be  found  when  one  writer  gives  a  general  view  of  a  large  subject 
with  a  general  object,  while  another  gives  a  minute  view  of  one 
part  of  the  subject  with  a  special  object. 

We  can  have  little  doubt  in  accepting  the  fact  of  the  Bishop's 
treason,  not  only  on  the  authority  of  the  Chronicler  and  the  other 
writers  who  follow  him,  but  on  the  strength  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  King's  court.  In  the  Bishop's  own  story  a  definite  charge  is 
brought  against  him,  and  he  never  really  answers  it.  He  goes 
off  into  a  cloud  of  irrelevant  questions,  and  into  a  statement  of 
services  done  to  the  King,  a  statement  which  most  likely  is  per- 
fectly true,  but  which  is  no  answer  to  the  indictment.  The  great 
puszle  of  the  whole  story,  namely  why  Bishop  William  should  have 
turned  against  the  King  at  all,  is  not  made  any  clearer  on  either 
side. 

It  is  certainly  strange  that  this  whole  story  of  Bishop  William, 
so  minutely  told  as  it  is  and  illustrating  so  many  points  in  our  law 
and  history,  should  have  drawn  to  itself  so  little  attention  as  it  has 
doncv  Thierry  takes  no  notice  of  it.  It  would  indeed  be  hard 
to  get  anything  about  ''Saxons  and  Normans"  out  of  it.  For, 
though  the  ''  indocta  multitudo"  may  fieiirly  pass  for  *'  Saxons,"  yet 
these  same  ''Saxous,"  if  hostile  to  the  Cenomannian  Bishop,  are 
loyally  devoted  to  the  Norman  King.  Lappenberg  also  passes  by 
the  story  altogether.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (Normandy  and  Eng- 
land, iv.  31,  46)  makes  some  references  to  it  which  are  provokingly 
short,  as  it  is  the  kind  of  story  to  which  he  could  have  done  full 
justice.  Dr.  Stubbs  (Const.  Hist.  i.  440)  has  given  a  summary  of 
the  chief  points  in  debate.  But  I  believe  that  I  may  claim  to  be  the 
first  modern  writer  who  has  told  the  tale  at  full  length  in  a  narra- 
tive history.  There  are  very  few  stories  which  bring  the  men  and 
the  institutions  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century  before  us 
in  a  more  living  way,  while  the  conduct  of  William  of  Saint-Calais 
at  this  stage  must  specially  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  come  to 
estimate  his  later  conduct  in  the  controversy  with  Anselm. 
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NOTE  D.    Vol.  L  p.  47. 
The  Delivebakce  of  Wobcesteb  in  1088. 

The  story  of  the  deliverance  of  Worcester  is  one  of  those  stories 
in  which  we  can  trace  the  early  stages  of  legendary  growth.  It  is 
one  of  the  tales  in  which  a  miraculous  element  appears,  hut  in  which 
we  can  hardly  say  that  there  is  any  distortion  of  fact.  The  story 
is  told  in  a  certain  way,  and  with  a  certain  colouring,  with  which 
a  modem  writer  would  not  tell  it.  Effects  are  attributed  to  causes 
to  which  a  modern  writer  would  not  attribute  them.  But  this  is 
all.  The  mere  facts  are  perfectly  credible.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Wulfstan  exhorted  the  royal  troops  and  excommuni- 
cated the  rebels.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  rebels  were 
utterly  defeated  by  the  royal  troops.  And  we  may  well  believe 
that,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  was  largely  owing 
to  the  exhortations  and  excommunications  of  Wulfstan.  The  only 
legendary  element  in  the  story  is  to  treat  a  result  as  miraculous 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  thoroughly  natural. 

We  have  several  accounts  from  contemporary  or  nearly  contem- 
porary writers.  First  comes  the  Peterborough  Chronicler.  After 
the  passage  quoted  in  p.  48,  he  goes  on ; 

*'  Das  |)ing  geseonde  se  arwuH5a  bisceop  Wlfstan  wear^  swi^ 
gedrefed  on  his  mode,  foH5ig  him  wees  bet»ht  )>e  castel  to  healdene. 
Deahhwe^r  his  hiredmen  ferdon  ut  mid  feawe  men  of  ]>am  castele, 
and  ]>urh  Oodes  mildheortnisse  and  |)urh  |)8es  bisceopes  geeamunga 
ofslogon  and  gelsehtou  fif  hundred  manna,  and  ]7a  oSre  ealle 
aflymdon." 

Here  is  nothing  miraculous,  only  a  very  natural  tendency  to 
ascribe  the  deliverance  to  the  prayers  and  merits  of  the  Bishop. 
The  version  of  Simeon  of  Durham  (1088)  gives  us  the  "yearning" 
of  Wulfstan  in  the  more  dramatic  shape  of  a  spoken  prayer ; 

''  Perrexerunt  usque  Wigomam,  onmia  ante  se  vastantes  et 
igne  consumentes.  Cogitaverunt  etiam  quod  castrum  et  ecdesiam 
vellent  accipere,  quod  videlicet  castrum  tunc  temporis  commen- 
datum  erat  Wlstano  venerabili  episcopo.  Quando  episcopus  ista 
audivit,  valde  contristabatur,  et  cogitans  quid  consilii  inde  haberet, 
vertit  se  ad  Deum  suum,  et  rogat  ut  respiciat  ecclesiam  suam  et 
poptdum  suum  ab  hostibus  oppressum.    Hec  eo  meditante,  familia 
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ejus  exiliit  de  castro,  et  acceperunt  et  occiderunt  ex  eis  quingentos 
viros,  et  alios  in  fagam  verteront." 

In  the  version  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (p.  215,  Arnold)  we 
again  find  only  the  prayer;  but  it  is  told  with  a  picturesque 
description  of  the  Bishop  lying  before  the  altar,  while  the  loyal 
troops  go  forth,  and,  by  a  somewhat  bold  figure,  the  discomfiture 
of  the  enemy  is  made  to  be  the  work  of  Wulfstan  himself.  The 
number  of  the  slain  is  also  increased  tenfold ; 

''  Principes  Herefordscyre  et  Salopscyre  preedantes  combussenmt 
cum  Walensibus  provinciam  Wireceastre  usque  ad  portas  urbis. 
Cum  autem  templum  et  castellum  assilire  pararent,  Wlstanus 
episcopus  sanctus  quendam  amicum  familiarem  summis  in  necessi- 
tatibus  compellavit,  Deum  videlicet  excelsum.  Cujus  ope  coram 
altari  jaceus  in  oratione,  paucis  militibus  emissis,  quinque  mille 
hostium  vel  occidit  vel  cepit ;  ceteros  vero  mirabiliter  fiigavit." 
^  William  of  Ifalmesbury  in  the  Ghesta  Regum  (iv.  306)  gives  the 
prayer  the  form  of  a  blessing  on  the  King's  troops ; 

''  Hogerius  de  If  onte  Gt)merico,  exercitum  suum  a  Scrobesbiria 
cum  Walensibus  mittens,  coloniam  Wigomiensem  pra^labatur; 
jamque  Wigomiam  infestus  advenerat,  cum  regii  milites  qui  prse- 
tendebant,  fred  benedicUone  WvlsUmi  epiBcopi^  cui  custodia  caetelli 
commissa  erat,  pauci  multos  effugarunt,  pluribusque  sauciis  et  csesis, 
quosdam  abduxerunt" 

Orderic  (666  D)  cuts  the  matter  very  short;  but,  it  is  in  his 
version  that  we  first  hear  of  Wulfstan  cursing  the  rebels,  as  well  as 
blessing  the  King's  troops.  Having  mentioned  Osbern  and  Bernard 
(see  pp.  33,  34),  he  merely  adds ;  "  In  territorio  Wigomensi  rapinis 
et  caedibus,  prohibente  et  anatheinatizante  viro  Dei  Wlfstano  episcopOy 
uequiter  insistebant.*' 

Here  one  might  almost  think  that  the  anathema  was  of  none 
effect.  It  is  quite  otherwise  in  the  version  which  William  of 
Malmesbury  gives  in  the  Gesta  Pontificum  (285) — in  his  special 
Life  of  Wulfstan  he  leaves  out  the  story  altogether ; 

"  Bogerius  comes  de  Monte-gomerico,  perfidiam  contra  principem 
meditatus,  cum  ejusdem  factionis  complicibus  arma  movebat  infestus. 
Jamque,  a  Scrobbesberia  usque  Wigomiensem  coloniam  omnibus 
vastatis,  urbem  ipsam  appropinquabat ;  cum  regii  milites,  qui  prse- 
tendebant,  periculum  exponunt  episcopo.  Is,  maledictionis  fulmen 
jaculatus  in  perfidos  qui  domino  suo  fidem  non  servarent,  jubet 
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mflites  properare,  Dei  et  ecclesise  injarias  ulturos.  Mirum  quia 
dixerit  quod  subjiciam,  sed  auctoritati  veracium  narratorum  ceden- 
dtim  ?  Quidam  eDim  adyerBariorum,  reg^  conspectis,  timore  inerti 
perculsi,  quidam  etiam  csecati,  victoriam  plenam,  et  qualem  sperare 
nequibant,  oppidanis  cessere.  Multi  enim  a  paucis  fogati,  pars  csBsi, 
pars  sancii  abducti." 

We  bare  here  only  the  cursing  without  the  blessing  ;  the  point 
is  that  the  curse  is  pronounced  before  the  royal  army  sets  out.  The 
anathema  in  this  version  has  its  full  effect ;  the  legendary  element 
appears  in  the  story  of  the  blindness  of  the  enemy. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  account  to  which  William  most  likely 
alludes  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  veraces  narratores,"  that  is,  to  the 
minute  account  given  by  Florence,  which  I  have  mainly  followed 
in  the  text.  His  local  knowledge  and  special  interest  in  the  story 
led  him  to  tell  it  in  much  fuller  detail  than  is  found  anywhere  else. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  gives  a  greater  prominence  than  is  given  by 
any  one  else  to  the  wonder-working  effects  of  Wulfstan's  curse. 
This  is  only  what  was  natural ;  it  was  in  his  own  city,  and  above 
all  in  his  own  monastery,  that  the  merits  and  miracles  of  the  saint 
would  be  most  fondly  dwelled  on,  and  most  firmly  believed  in.  At 
Worcester,  if  anywhere,  the  tale  of  the  deliverance  of  Worcester 
was  likely  to  grow.  It  is  therefore  in  the  local  writer  from  whom 
we  get  our  most  trustworthy  details  that  we  also  find  the  first 
approach  to  a  really  legendary  element,  though  that  element  seems 
to  go  no  further  than  a  slight  change  in  the  order  of  events  which 
brings  out  the  saint's  powers  more  prominently.  As  we  read  the 
other  versions,  above  all  the  fuller  one  of  William  of  Malmesbury 
in  the  Gesta  Pontificum,  we  should  certainly  infer  that  whatever 
Wulfstan  did  in  the  way  of  praying,  blessing,  or  cursing,  was  done 
before  the  royal  troops  marched  out  of  Worcester.  In  Florence  the 
blessing  and  the  cursing  stand  apart.  The  Bishop  goes  into  the 
castle  (see  pp.  49,  50)  ;  the  royal  troops  of  all  kinds  make  ready 
for  battle,  and  meet  the  Bishop  on  his  way  to  the  castle,  offering 
to  cross  the  river  and  attack  the  enemy,  if  he  gives  them  leave. 
He  gives  them  leave,  and  promises  them  success  (see  p.  50).  They 
then  cross  the  bridge,  and  see  the  enemy  afar  spoiling  the  lands  of 
the  bishopric.  On  hearing  of  this,  Wulfstan  is  persuaded  to  speak 
his  anathema,  which  at  once  takes  effect  in  the  wonderful  overthrow 
of  the  enemy. 
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"  Res  miranda,  et  Dei  virtus  et  viri  bonitas  nitnie  in  hoc  pradi- 
canda ;  nam  statim  hostes,  ut  sparsi  vagabantur  per  agros,  tanta 
membrorum  percutiuntur  debilitate,  tanta  exteriori  oculorura  attenu- 
antur  csecitate,  ut  vix  arma  valerent  ferre,  nee  eocios  agnoecere, 
nee  eos  discemere  qui  eis  oberant  ex  adversa  parte,  lllos  fallebat 
caecitatis  ignorantia,  nostros  confortabat  Dei  et  episcopal  is  benedic- 
tionis  confidentia.  Sic  illi  insensati  nee  sciebant  capere  fugam, 
nee  alien  jus  defensionis  quserebant  viam ;  sed  Dei  nutu  dati  in 
reprobum  sensum,  facile  cedebant  manibus  inimicorum." 

Now  this  is  a  legend  of  the  very  simplest  kind  ;  or  rather  it  is 
not  strictly  a  legend  at  all,  but  only  a  story  on  the  way  to  become 
a  legend.  Beyond  a  slight  change  in  the  order,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  facts  of  the  case  are  at  all  misrepresented  ;  they 
are  simply  coloured  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  natural  that  the 
successful  party  should  colour  them.  There  is  in  strictness  no 
miraculous  element  in  the  story ;  it  has  merely  reached  the  stage 
at  which  the  germs  of  a  miraculous  element  are  beginning  to  show 
themselves.  That  Wulfstan  would  encourage  his  people  to  fight  in 
a  good  cause,  that  he  would  pray  for  their  success,  we  may  feel 
certain.  That  his  exhortation  might  take  the  shape  of  a  promise — 
perhaps  only  a  conditional  promise — of  victory  is  no  more  than  was 
natural.  And  an  anathema  pronounced  against  the  rebels  is  as 
natural  as  the  blessing  pronounced  on  the  royal  troops.  We  may 
be  pure  that  men  stirred  up  by  such  exhortations  and  promises 
would  really  fight  the  better  for  having  heard  them.  And  if  the 
fact  that  Wulfstan  had  pronounced  an  anathema,  or  even  that  he  waK 
likely  to  pronounce  an  anathema,  anyhow  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  rebels,  it  is  hardly  less  certain  that  they  would  fight  the 
worse  for  hearing  of  it.  The  only  thing  in  which  there  is  even 
the  germ  of  miracle  is  the  statement  that  the  invaders  were  smitten 
with  lameness  or  blindness  or  something  like  it,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  Bishop  pronounced  his  excommunication.  Now,  in  all 
stories  of  this  kind,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  mysterious  power 
of  </>^/xi7  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  309),  which  I  do  not  profess  to  ex- 
plain, but  which  certainly  is  a  real  thing.  News  certainly  does 
sometimes  go  at  a  wonderful  pace;  and  the  rebels  might  really 
hear  the  news  of  Wulfstan's  excommunication  so  soon  that  it 
would  be  a  very  sliglit  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  wrought  an 
effect  on  them  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  uttered.     A  body 
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of  men  who  had  already  broken  their  ranks  and  were  scattered 
abroad  for  plunder  hear  that  a  sentence  has  been  pronounced  against 
them  by  a  man  whose  office  and  person  were  held  in  reverence 
by  all  men,  French  and  English  —  for  the  Britons  I  cannot 
answer.  At  this  news  they  would  surely  fall  into  greater  con- 
fusion still,  and  would  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  better  disciplined 
troops  who  had  the  Bishop's  exhortations  and  promises  still  ringing 
in  their  ears.  To  say  that  such  men,  confused  and  puzzled,  not 
knowing  which  way  to  turn,  were  struck  with  sudden  blindness 
and  lameness  would  be  little  more  than  a  poetical  way  of  describing 
what  really  happened.  That  all  this  was  owing  to  the  prayers  and 
merits  of  Wulfstan  would  of  course  be  taken  for  granted  ;  that  the 
victory  was  owing  to  his  prayers  and  merits  is  taken  for  granted  in 
those  versions  of  the  story  which  do  not  bring  in  the  least  approach 
to  a  miraculous  element.  One  change  only  in  the  story  itself  would 
seem,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  to  come  from  a  legendary  source. 
I  have  in  my  own  text,  while  following  the  details  of  Florence,  not 
scrupled  so  far  to  depart  from  his  order  as  to  make  the  Bishop's 
anathema  come  before,  instead  of  after,  the  march  of  the  royal  troops 
from  the  city.  That  is,  I  have  made  the  blessing  and  cursing  take 
place  at  the  same  time.  This  seems  better  to  agree  with  the 
account  in  the  Gesta  Pontificum.  And,  following,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  the  words  of  the  Chronicle  (geseonde),  I  have  ventured  to  make 
Wulfstan  actually  see  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  invaders,  while  we 
should  infer  from  Florence,  as  from  Simeon,  that  he  only  heard  of 
it.  It  is  of  course  part  of  the  wonder  that  his  anathema  should 
work  its  effect  on  men  at  a  distance.  By  making  these  two  small 
changes — which  the  other  accounts  seem  to  bear  out — in  the  narra- 
tive of  Florence,  we  get  a  version  in  which  there  is  really  no 
legendary  element  at  all,  beyond  the  pious  or  poetical  way  in  which 
the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy  is  spoken  of.  To  say  that  the 
enemy  were  smitten  with  blindness  and  lameness  was  an  obvious 
figure  of  speech.  To  say  that  they  were  so  smitten  by  virtue  of 
the  Bishop's  anathema  wns,  in  the  ideas  of  those  times,  no  figure 
of  speech  at  all,  but  a  natural  inference  from  the  fact.  To  say  that 
they  were  smitten,  while  still  at  a  distance,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  Bishop  pronounced  the  anathema  was  an  improvement, 
perhaps  rather  a  devout  inference,  so  very  obvious  that  it  hardly 
marks  a  later  stage  in  the  story.    The  tale  is  as  yet  hardly  legendary; 
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it  IS  only  on  the  point  of  becoming  so.  But  it  is  the  kind  of 
story  which  one  would  have  expected  to  grow.  Yet  those  later 
writers  who  mention  the  matter  seem  simply  to  copy  Florence, 
without  bringing  in  any  further  improvements  of  their  own.  It  is 
strange  that,  in  the  local  Annals,  as  in  the  Life  of  Wulfstan,  the 
deliverance  of  Worcester  is  left  out  altogether. 

The  story  of  the  deliverance  of  Worcester  may  be  compared 
with  the  story  of  the  overthrow  of  Swegen  at  Gainsburgh.  See 
N.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  366.  But  the  Worcester  story  is  in  an  earlier  stage 
than  the  Gainsburgh  story.  The  main  difference  is  that  the 
hero  of  the  one  story  was  dead,  while  tlje  hero  of  the  other  story 
was  alive.  The  living  Bishop  of  Worcester  could  not,  even  in 
a  figure  or  in  a  legend,  be  brought  in  as  acting  as  the  dead  and 
canonized  King  of  the  East-Angles  could  be  made  to  act.  The 
utmost  that  could  be  done  in  this  way  was  when  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  speaks  of  the  exploits  of  the  loyal  array  as  the  personal 
exploits  of  the  Bishop  whom  he  describes  as  lying  before  the  altar. 
Wulfstan,  notwithstanding  his  youthful  skill  in  military  exercises 
(see  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  470),  could  not  be  brought  in  as  smiting  the 
enemy,  lance  in  hand,  as  Saint  Eadmund  did  Swegen. 

Another  story  of  an  army  smitten  with  blindness  is  that  of 
the  Normans  at  Northallerton  in  1069  (see  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  241). 
And  a  scene  not  unlike  the  scene  before  Worcester,  though  the 
circumstances  are  all  different,  and  the  position  of  the  bishop 
in  the  story  is  specially  different,  is  to  be  found  in  the  rout  of  the 
Cenomannian  army  before  Sill6  in  1073  (see  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  553). 

Two  small  questions  of  fact  arise  out  of  the  comparison  of  our 
authorities.  The  expressions  of  the  Chronicler  (**  for'Sig  hira 
was  betseht  j^e  castel  to  healdene"),  of  Simeon,  and  of  AVilliam 
of  Malmesbury  in  the  Gesta  Regum  ("  cui  custodia  castelli  commissa 
erat ")  would  certainly  lead  us  to  think  that  Wulfstan  was  actually 
commanding  for  the  King  in  the  castle  when  the  rebellion  began. 
The  detailed  narrative  in  Florence  makes  him  go  to  the  castle 
only  at  the  special  request  of  the  garrison  when  the  enemy  are 
on  their  march.  There  is  perhaps  no  formal  contradiction.  Wulfstan 
had  before  now  held  military  command  (see  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  579), 
and  he  might  have  the  command  of  the  castle  without  being  actually 
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within  its  walls.  But  the  story  in  Florence  does  not  set  Wulfstan 
before  us  as  an  actual  military  commander,  but  rather  as  a  person 
venerated  of  all  men  whose  approval  of  the  course  to  be  taken 
was  sought  by  those  who  were  in  command.  It  is  safest  to  take 
the  detailed  story  in  Florence,  and  to  take  the  words  of  the 
Chronicler  and  of  Simeon  and  William  as  the  laxer  way  of 
speaking  used  by  men  who  did  not  aim  at  the  same  local  precision. 
The  Bishop  might  in  some  sort  be  said  to  have  the  castle  entrusted 
to  him  when  the  garrison  had  asked  him  to  come  into  it. 

The  other  point  is  that  "William  of  Malmesbury  in  both  his 
versions  seems  to  make  Earl  Roger  present  in  person  before 
Worcester.  But  the  language  of  the  other  accounts  (see  p.  47)  seems 
carefully  to  imply  that,  though  he  joined  in  the  "unrede,"  and 
though  his  men  were  engaged  in  the  revolt  on  the  border, 
3'et  he  had  not  himself  any  personal  share  in  that  campaign.  It 
is  certain  that,  when  we  next  hear  of  him  (see  p.  58),  it  is  in  quite 
another  character  and  in  quite  another  part  of  England. 

A  lately  published  record  brings  in  a  new  actor  in  the  defence  of 
Worcester.  This  is  the  "  Annales  de  ecclesiis  et  regnis  Auglorum  " 
in  Liebermann's  "Ungedruckte  Anglo -Normannische  Geschichts- 
quellen,"  22.  This  contains  an  account  of  the  deliverance  of  Wor- 
cester, enlarged  from  Florence,  in  which  Abbot  Guy  of  Pershore 
appears  as  Wulfstan's  military  lieutenant ;  "  Intererat  quidam 
consilio  providus  Wido  Persorcusis  abbas.  Hunc  ultro  se  ofFeren- 
tem  jus  pontificale  creans  ad  tempus  militem,  statuit  belli  ducem 
totum  in  Deo  et  in  orationibus  episcopi  confidentem."  Guy  was  the 
successor  of  Thurstan  (see  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  384,  697)  who  died  in 
1087.  He  was  one  of  the  abbots  deposed  by  Anselm  in  1 102.  As 
An&elm  himself  had  held  a  military  command,  the  deposition  could 
hardly  have  been  on  the  ground  of  Guy's  expolits  on  this  day. 

NOTE  E.    Vol.  i.  p.  74. 
The  Attempted  Landing  op  the  Normans  at  Pevensey. 

It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I  have  spoken  as  I  have  done 
in  the  text,  because  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  our  authorities  without 
supposing  that  the  siege  of  Pevensey  was  accompanied  by  a  sea- 
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force  on  the  part  of  the  King.  No  ships  have  been  spoken  of 
liefore;  none  are  distinctly  mentioned  now;  some  of  the  descriptions 
might  be  understood  only  of  a  land-force  lining  the  shore;  but 
operations  on  the  water  seem  implied  in  some  of  the  accounts,  and 
they  may  be  understood  in  any.  There  is  no  need  to  think  of  a 
great  fleet ;  the  sea-faring  men  of  the  neighl>ourhood  could  surely 
do  all  that  is  recorded  to  have  been  done. 

The  words  of  the  Chronicler,  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  of 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  might  be  understood  merely  of  a  land- 
force  employed  to  keep  the  enemy  from  landing;  but  their  ex- 
pressions may  be  quite  as  naturally  taken  of  operations  on  the 
water  as  well.  The  Chronicler  is  emphatic  on  the  exploit  of  the 
English ; 

"Ac  p&  Englisce  men  pe  waerdedon  Jjsere  see  gelaehton  of  }7am 
mannon  and  slogon,  and  adrengton  ma  ]?onne  aenig  man  wist« 
to  tellanne." 

So  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (215);  "Anglici  mare  custodientes 
occiderunt  et  submerserunt  ex  illis  innumerabiles.'* 

The  details  come  from  William  of  Malmesbur}-,  iv.  306 ; 

"  Inter  has  obi^idionis  moras,  homines  regis  mare  custodientes 
quosdam  quos  comes  Normanniae  in  auxilium  pei'iidorum  miserat, 
partim  ca?de,  partim  naufragio,  oppressere :  reliiiui  fugara  in- 
tendentes  ct  suspendere  carlmsa  conati,  moxque  vento  cessante 
dcstituti,  ludibrio  iiostris,  sibi  exitio,  fuere ;  nam,  ne  vivi  caperentur, 
e  transtris  se  in  mare  praecipitarunt." 

It  is  Simeon  of  Durham  (1088)  who  more  distinctly  brings 
out  the  features  of  a  fight  by  sea ; 

*'  Rex  Willclmus  jam  mare  munierat  fcuis  piratis,  qui  veiiientes 
in  Aiigliam  tot  occiderunt  et  in  mare  merserunt,  ut  nullus  sit 
homiuum  qui  sciat  numerum  percuntium." 

This  seems  to  come  fi  om  the  Chronicle ;  but  "  J?a  Englisce  men 
\)e  waerdedon  Jjare  see  "  are  distinctly  sent  on  board  vessels  of  some 
kind  by  the  name  of  "  piratae." 

The  "pirates"  too  and  the  sea-fight  come  out  more  distinctly 
in  the  narrative  of  the  Hyde  writer  quoted  al)ove  (see  p.  76).  His 
tale  must  really  mean  the  attack  on  Pevensey  with  which  we  are 
now  dealing,  though  he  has  strangely  confused  times,  places,  and 
persons. 

Roger  of  Wendover  (ii.  34)  gives  the  narrative  of  William  of 
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Malmesbury  a  new  turn,  and  specially  puts  the  "  perfidi  *'  of  his 
version  in  an  unlooked-for  light ; 

'*  Inter  has  obsidionis  moras,  ministri  regis  mare  custodientes 
quosdam  quos  dux  Robertus  in  auxilium  prsedictorum  miserat 
schisinaticorumy  partim  csede  et  partim  naufragio  oppresserunt : 
quorum  quidam  fugam  meditantes  vento  destituuntur,  et  sic  ludibrio 
Anglis  sibique  exitio  exstiterunt,  nam,  ne  vivi  caperentur,  ultro 

Rese  fluctibus  submerserunt." 

« 

Florence  (see  p.  74)  gives  an  animated  account  of  the  operations 
by  land;  but  he  wholly  leaves  out  the  coming  of  the  Norman 
fleet. 

NOTEF.   VoLi.  p.  137. 
The  Bishopric  of  Sombeset  and  the  Abbey  of  Bath. 

William  of  Malmesbury  (Gest.  Pont.  194)  has  got  wrong  in  his 
chronology  when  he  makes  John  already  bishop  before  the  death 
of  the  Conqueror,  but  unable  to  carry  out  his  scheme  for  the 
removal  of  the  bishopric  till  the  accession  of  Brufus.  "Minoris 
glorise  putans  si  in  villa  [should  this  be  some  form  of  WellaX] 
resideret  inglorius,  transferre  thronum  in  Bathoniam  auimo  in- 
tendit.  Sed  cum  id  inaniter,  vivente  Willelmo  patre,  cogitasset, 
tempore  Willelmi  filii  eifecit."  Gi?a  certainly  did  not  die  till 
1088,  and  John  was  consecrated  in  July  of  that  year.  "Qui 
cum  rex  excellentissimus  Willielmus  senior,  qui  xxij.  anuis  reg- 
iiaverat,  fine  laudabili  vitam  conclusisset,  et  Willielmus  junior 
filius  ejus  pro  eo  regnaret,  consecratus  est  episcopus  in  Julio." 
(Historiola,  21.) 

The  transfer  of  the  bishopric  to  Bath  and  the  union  of  the 
abbey  with  the  bishopric  are  undoubted  facts;  as  the  writer  of 
the  Historiola  says,  "Statini  cathedram  pontificis  transtulit  de 
Wella  Bathonise."  The  charter  of  William  Rufus  making  this 
grant  is  printed  in  the  Monasticon,  ii.  266  ;  the  original  is  preserved 
in  the  chapter  library  at  Wells.  It  is  in  two  handwritings,  the 
former  part  containing  the  first  grant  of  1088,  while  the  second 
consists  of  a  confirmation  of  1090,  or  rather  1091.  The  substance 
of  the  grant  is  contained  in  the  words ; 

"  Ego  Willelmus  Willelmi  regis  filius,  Dei  dispositione  monarches 

I  i  2 
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Biitanniae,  pro  mese  meique  patris  remedio  animae,  et  regiii  pros- 
per! tat«,  et  populi  a  Domino  mihi  coUati  salute,  concessi  Johanni 
episcopo  abbatiam  sancti  Petri  Bathonise,  cum  omnibus  a])pendiciis, 
tarn  in  villis  quani  in  civitate  et  in  consuetudinibus,  illia  videlicet, 
quibuB  saisita  erat  ea  die  qua  regnum  suscepi.  Dcdi,  inquam,  ad 
Sumersetensis  episcopatus  augmentationem,  eatenus  prsesertim  ut 
inibi  instituat  prsesuleam  sedem." 

On  the  use  of  the  title  "  monarches  Britannifle,"  see  N.  C.  vol.  i. 
p.  561.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that,  when  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
(211)  speaks  of  the  Conqueror  as  leaving  ^*  regnum  Angliee"  to  his 
second  son,  Robert  of  Torigny,  in  his  own  Chronicle,  1085,  changes 
it  into  "  monarchiam  Angliee." 

The  date  of  the  first  grant  is  thus  given ; 

*'  Laufrauco  archiprsesule  madiinanti^,  Wintoniee  factum  est 
donum  hujus  beneficii,  mill.  Ixxxviii^.  anno  ab  inctirnatione 
Domini,  secundo  vero  anno  regni  regis  Willelmi  filii  prioris 
WillelmL" 

The  second  year  of  William  Rufus  takes  in  from  September  26, 
1088,  to  September  26,  1089.  It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  this  first  grant  was  made  in  an  assembly  at  all.  If  it 
was,  we  must  either  suppose  an  extraordinary  assembly  in  the 
autunm  of  1088  (for  we  have  seen  by  the  story  of  Bishop  William 
of  Durham  that  the  Christmas  assembly  of  that  year  was  held  as 
usual  at  Westminster,  see  p.  116),  or  else  we  must  suppose  that 
it  was  done  in  the  Easter  assembly  of  1089.  Yet  it  is  rather 
straining  chronology,  even  if  we  begin  the  year  at  Easter,  to  reckon 
that  assembly  to  1088.  (In  1089  Easter-day  fell  on  Ai)ril  ist.) 
But  that  the  dates  of  this  chai-ter  begin  the  year  at  some  time 
later  than  the  ist  of  January  is  plain  from  the  confirmation,  which 
was  made  at  Dover  '^anno  Dominican  incamationin  mill.  xc.  regni 
vero  mei  iiii.  indictione  xiii.  vi.  kal.  Febr.  luna  iii."  This  must 
mean  the  January  of  1 091,  us  the  January  of  1090  comes  in  the 
third,  not  in  the  fourth,  year  of  Rufus.  Also  the  charter  is  signed 
by  Ralph  Bishop  of  Chichester  and  Herbert  Bishop  of  Tbet- 
ford,  who  did  not  become  bishops  till  109 1,  and  who  thus  seem  to 
have  been  consecrated  very  early  in  the  year.  The  confirmation 
would  thus  seem  to  have  been  made  just  before  William  Rufus 
crossed  into  Normandy  in  1091  (see  p.  273),  when  Dover  was  a 
likely  place  to  find  him  at.     A  long  list  of  signatures  was  made 
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ready,  though  some  only  of  the  names  actually  received  the  cross 
from  the  signer's  own  hand.  Among  these  indeed  are  the  names 
of  Kalph  and  Herbert  themselves,  as  well  as  those  of  Saint  Wulfstan 
and  Bishop  Geoffrey  of  Coutances.  Bishop  Howel  of  Le  Mans 
signs  with  his  own  hand,  and  after  the  abbots  comes  the  unsigned 
name  of  "  Gosfridus  Mala  Terra"  without  any  further  description. 
Can  this  be  the  historian  of  the  Apulian  wars?  The  earls  and 
counts  whose  names  are  given  are  Roger  (of  Shrewsbury),  Robert 
(of  Mortain  or  of  Meulani),  Simon  (of  Northampton),  Hugh  (of 
Chester),  Alan  (of  Britanny  and  Richmond),  Henry,  Walter,  and 
William.  Of  these,  Roger,  Simon,  and  Alan  actually  sign.  Earl 
Walter  must  be  Walter  Giffard,  created  Earl  of  Buckingham  by 
Rufus  (see  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  361).  Henry  must  be  Henry 
Earl  of  Warwick,  brother  of  Robert  of  Meulan  (see  Will.  Gem. 
vii.  4 ;  Ord.  Vit.  676  A ;  Will.  Malms,  v.  393 ;  Stubbs,  u.  s.), 
and  William  must  be  the  younger  William  of  Warren,  Earl  of 
Surrey,  that  is,  if  his  father  died  as  is  asserted  by  the  Hyde 
writer,  or  even  so  soon  as  we  should  infer  from  Orderic  (680  D). 
The  signatures  to  this  charter  thus  help  us  in  fixing  the  dates  of 
the  creation  of  these  earldoms.  Robertus  cancellarius"  is  the 
future  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  "Samson  capellanus,"  who  does  not 
sign  though  his  name  is  there,  must  surely  be  he  who  refused 
the  bishopric  of  Le  Mans  (see  p.  205),  or  else  he  who  was  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Worcester  (see  p.  542),  if  the  two  are  not  the 
same.  Among  smaller  lay  names  are  many  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  The  name  of  Robert  Fitz-hamon  stands  apart  after  the 
earls,  marking  his  special  position  in  the  King's  favour.  The  name 
of  Randolf  Peverel,  whom  we  have  met  with  in  the  story  of  Bishop 
William  (see  p.  109),  is  followed  in  the  original  by  that  of  William 
Peverel,  which  is  left  out  in  the  Monasticon.  The  Sheriff  Aiulf 
(see  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  163)  and  iElfred  of  Lincoln  (see  N.  C.  vol.  iii. 
p.  778)  are  the  only  names  which  can  be  those  of  Englishmen.  So 
soon  were  the  promises  of  the  Red  King  forgotten. 

It  was  almost  needless  on  the  part  of  Roger  of  Wendover  (ii.  42), 
or  whoever  he  followed,  to  say  that  the  change  was  made  **  con- 
sensu Willelmi  regis,  albo  unguento  manifyus  ejus  delihatia^^  a 
phrase  which  reminds  one  of  "  candidi  nummi"  in  Domesday,  164. 

Of  the  two  societies  which  this  change  so  deeply  affected,  we 
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hear  the  moan  of  the  monks  of  Bath  in  William  of  Malmesbury 
(Gest.  Pont.  195),  and  that  of  the  canons  of  Wells  in  the  local 
Historiola  (22).     Of  Bishop  John's  doings  at  Bath  we  read ; 

''Prime  aliquantum  dure  in  monachos  agebat,  quod  essent 
hebetes  et  ejus  sestimatione  barbari,  et  omnes  terras,  victualium 
ministras,  auferens,  pauculumque  victuni  per  laicos  suos  exilit«r  in- 
fcreus.  Sed,  procedentibus  annis,  factis  no  vis  monachis,  mitius  se 
agere,  aliquantulum  terraiiim,  quo  se  hospitesque  suos  quoquomodo 
sustentarent,  priori  indulgens.  Ifulta  ibi  nobiliter  per  eum  in- 
cepta  et  consunimata,  in  omamentis  et  libris,  maximeque  mona- 
chorum  congregatione,  qui  sunt  scientia  literarum  et  sedulitate 
officiorum  juxta  pronlicabilcs.  .  .  .  Obiit  grandaevus,  qui  nee  etiam 
moriens  emolliri  potuit,  ut  plena  manu  monachoiiini  terras  redderet, 
successoribus  suis  non  imitandum  prsebcns  exemplum/' 

The  Wells  tale  forms  a  very  remarkable  piece  of  local  history, 
the  main  features  of  which  are  given  in  the  local  Historiola  (22), 
and  which  has  been  illustrated  by  Dr.  Stubbs. 

Our  more  general  history  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  undoing 
of  the  work  of  Gisa ; 

**  Domiciliis  quoque  canonicorum  qusB  Gyso  venerabilis  construx- 
erat,  refectorio  scilicet  et  dormitorio  necnon  et  ccllario  et  aliis 
officiuis  necessariiB,  cum  claustro  dirutis,  canonici  foras  ejecti  coacti 
sunt  cum  populo  communiter  vivcre,  quos  Gyso  docucrat  regulariter 
et  religiose  cohabilare." 

He  afterwards,  we  are  told,  repented ;  but  the  canons  of  Wells 
did  not  recover  their  j^roperty  till  the  days  of  Bishop  Bobert 
(1136-1166),  who,  though  himself  a  monk,  settled  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  church  of  Wells  after  the  usual  pattern  of  secular 
chapters. 

The  later  Wells  writer  in  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  560,  tells  this  story, 
that  is  the  story  of  the  Historiola,  with  a  few  further  touches. 
We  read  how  John,  "inconsultis  canonicis  WMleusibus  et  piseter 
eorum  consensum,  traustulit  sedein  episcopalcni  Wellensem  in  ab- 
batiam  Bathonicnsem  .  .  .  et  dimisso  nomine  episcopatus  Wel- 
lensis,  primus  omnium  fecit  se  Bathonicnsem  episcopum  appellari." 
This  last  charge  is  doubtless  true ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  bishopric  of  the  Sumorsajtan,  though  its  bishopscttle  was  at 
Wells,  had  ever  been  known  by  the  local  style  of  bishopric  of 
Wells  (see  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  pp.  606,  608).     He  tells  the  stoiy  of  the 
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destruction  of  the  canonical  buiUlings,  with  the  addition  that 
"fundum  in  quo  prius  habitabant  sibi  et  suis  successoribus  usur- 
pavit,  palatiumque  suum  episcopale  ibidem  construxit."  One  is 
almost  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  here  some  confusion  between 
John's  two  sets  of  victims,  at  Bath  and  at  Wells.  The  use  of  the 
word  "palatium''  is  later  than  the  days  of  John  ;  but  he  doubtless 
did  build  his  chief  Iiouse  at  Bath,  and  it  may  very  likely  have  been 
at  the  cost  of  the  monks.  He  is  not  at  all  likely,  when  forsaking 
Wells,  to  have  built  himself  a  house  there,  and,  unless  Bishop 
Robert  in  the  next  century  altogether  changed  the  site  of  the 
church,  no  cloister  can  ever  have  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
palace  of  Wells.  Yet  the  building  of  the  house  supplies  a  motive 
for  pulling  down  the  cloister,  which  otherwise  seems  to  be  lacking. 

The  grant  of  the  city  of  Bath  to  Bishop  John  was  first  made 
by  William  Rufus,  and  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Henry  the 
First.     The  first  grant  is  recorded  in  the  Historiola  (21) ; 

"Cum  in  multis  et  magnis  obsequendo  regis  familiaritatem 
obtineret,  impetravit  ab  ipso  sibi  civitatem  BathouisB." 

The  confirmation  by  Henry  is  recorded  by  Florence  (1122),  and 
by  William  of  Malmesbury,  Qest.  Pont.  194  ; 

"  Nee  eo  contentus,  totani  etiam  civitatem  in  suos  et  successorum 
USU8  traustulit,  ab  Henrico  rege  quingentis  libris  argenti  mercatus 
urbem,  in  qua  balnearum  calidarum  latex  emergens  auctorem 
Julium  Caesarem  habuisse  creditur." 

(He  goes  on  with  more  about  the  Bath  waters  and  the  history 
of  the  place.) 

The  Monasticon  contains  several  charters  bearing  on  this  matter 
(ii.  267,  268).  There  is  first  the  charter  of  Rufus,  addressed 
"  0[8muudo]  episcopo  Saresbergensi  et  T[urstano]  abbati  Glas- 
toniensi  et  A[iulfo  ?J  vicecomiti,  omnibiMque  haronihus  Franci- 
fje^iis  et  An^lis  dc  Sumerseta  et  de  Wiltunscire,"  which  grants 
"  totam  civitatem  Bathonise  in  eleemosynam  et  ad  augmentationem 
pontificalis  sedis  suse  .  .  .  ut  cum  maximo  honore  pontificalem  suam 
habeat  sedem."  Then  comes  one  of  Heur}''s  grants  at  AVindsor 
in  iioi,  when  he  says,  '*  Renovavi  donum  quod  fecerat  fratcr 
mous  Willelmus  rex  de  civitate  Bathonise,  et  eamdem  civitatem 
donavi  Deo  et  beato  Petro  apostolo  et  Johanni  episcopo,  cum 
omnibus  consuetudinibus  et  appendiciis  quae  ad  ipsum  pertinent. 
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civitatem  constitui  et  concefisi,  ut  ibi  deinceps  sit  caput  et  mater 
ecclesia  totius  episcopatus  de  Sumersete." 

Another  charter  of  Henry,  confirraing  various  privileges,  is 
granted  at  Bishop's  Waltham  in  1 1 1 1  "in  transitu  regis  in  Nor- 
manniam''  (see  the  Chronicle,  iiii,  and  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  182).  It 
says,  "P^m  donationem  quam  donavi  Deo  et  sancto  Petro  in  Batha, 
ubi  frater  mens  Willielraus  et  ego  constituimus  et  confirmavimus 
sedcm  episcopatus  totius  Sunimersetie,  quae  olini  erat  apud  villam  quae 
dicitur  Wella,  scilicet  ipsam  urbem  et  omnia  pertinentia  ad  firmam 
ejusdein  civitatis,  dono  et  confirmo  ipsi  Domino  nostro  Jesu  Christo 
et  beato  apostolo  Petro  et  Johanni  episcopo  ejuscj[ue  successoribus 
jure  perpetuo  et  hsereditario." 

Another  from  Geddington  in  1102  is  addressed  to  a  string  of 
great  men,  **  omnibusque  baronibus  Francigenis  et  Angligenis  de 
Sumerset  et  de  omni  Anglia." 

The  wording  of  these  charters  illustrates  a  crowd  of  points  which 
we  have  come  across  at  various  times,  as  the  name  of  the  land 
of  Somerset,  the  use  of  "jus  hsereditarium,"  and  specially  the 
"  baroncs  [j^egnas]  Angligence.''  Among  the  signatures  the  charter 
of  IIII  has  the  unsigned  names  of  two  Honians,  "Johannes 
Tusculanus  episcopus  "  and  "  Tyberius  dapifer  et  legatus."  (This 
Tiberius  is  spoken  of  again  in  a  letter  of  Ansclm  to  Gundulf,  Ep.  iii. 
85,  and  in  a  letter  to  King  Henry,  iii.  86,  therefore  before  11 08, 
the  date  of  Gundulfs  death,  but  after  the  promotion  of  Gerard 
to  the  archbishopric  of  York ;  he  was  in  England  on  business 
al>out  the  Romescot.)  The  second  has  the  name  of  "  Johannes 
Baiocensis,"  seemingly  the  son  of  Bishop  Odo.  Naturally  neither 
King  makes  any  mention  of  the  five  hundred  pounds  which, 
according  to  AVilliam  of  Malmesbury,  the  Bishop  paid  for  the 
grant. 

Lastly,  there  is  Bishop  John's  charter  of  1 106  ("regnante  Henrico 
filio  mugni  Willelmi  Northmanrhorum  ducts  et  Anglorum  regis"), 
which  records  his  own  acts,  and  makes  some  restitution  at  least  to 
the  monks ; 

"Notum  vobis  facio  quod  ad  honorem  Dei  et  sancti  Petri 
elaboravi  et  ad  effectum  perduxi,  cum  decenii  au^loritate^  ut  caput 
et  mater  ecclesia  totius  episcopatus  de  Sumerseta  sit  in  urbe 
Bathonia  in  ecclesia  S.  Petri.  Cui  beato  apostolo  et  scrvitoribus 
ejus  monachis  reddidi  terras  eorum  quas  aliquamdiu  injuste  tenueram 
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in  manu  mea,  ita  integre  et  libere  sicut  Alsius  abbas  ante  me 
tenuit." 

He  grants  them  certain  lands  which  be  had  bought,  amongst 
others  the  estate  of  Hugh  or  Hugolin  with  the  Beard,  a  purchase 
mentioned  also  in  the  Historiola,  where  the  price  is  given  at  sixty 
pounds.  A  comparison  of  the  three  places  in  Domesday  49  6,  50  6, 
and  99  seems  to  show  that  Mr.  Huuter  (p.  38)  is  right  in  making 
"Hugo  barbatus"  in  Hampshire  and  "Hugolinus  interpres"  the 
same  man.  But  he  leaves  out  his  third  description  in  506  as 
"  Hugo  latinarius."  It  is  some  comfort  to  learn  from  Mr.  Hunter 
that  the  "taini  regis"  were  "a  very  respectable  class;"  but  it 
is  perhaps  more  important  to  note  that  we  have  here  a  *'  tainus 
Francigena  "  to  match  the  "  barones  Angligen®."  Some  of  Hugh*s 
lands  had  been  held  of  Earl  Tostig  by  one  Siward. 

In  the  Monasticon  (ii.  264)  and  the  Codex  Diplomaticus  (vi. 
209-211)  are  some  English  documents,  chiefly  sales  and  manu- 
missions, done  at  Bath  in  the  days  of  Abbot  iBlfsige  and  Bishop 
John.  As  usual  in  these  private  documents,  there  is  a  great 
mixture  of  Norman  and  English  names  among  the  signatures. 
Take  such  a  list  as  this  in  Cod.  Dipl.  vi.  210 ; 

"  Osward  pre6st,  and  Willelm  ¥e  clerce,  and  Hugo  ^  postgerefa, 
and  Bedring,  and  Leofrfc,  and  HeotSewulf,  and  Burchhard,  and 
Wulwi,  and  Geosfraei,  and  -^Ifword  8e  smiS,  and  Eadwi  se  r^es 
sune,  and  Rodberd  Se  Frencisce." 

Here  we  have  one  of  our  puzzling  Domesday  i^iUfreds  (see  N.  C. 
^'  737>  777)  witnessing  a  manumission  of  Bishop  John ; 

**Her  s\^'utelatS  on  Sisse  Cristes  b^c  "Saet  LifgiS  «et  Forda  is 
gefre6d  and  hire  twa  cild  for  t^one  biscop  lohanne  and  for  ealne 
Sone  hired  on  BaSon  on  ^Ifredes  gewitnesse  Aspania." 

Again  in  Monasticon,  ii.  265  (cf.  p.  269),  we  have  a  somewhat 
puzzling  mention  of  an  Abbot  "Wulfwold  as  well  as  iElfsige ; 

"Her  geswytelaS  on  |>ysan  gewrite  }?a  forefarde  }?a  Willelm 
Hosatt  geworhte  wiS  Wlfwold  abbod,  and  wi"S  -^Ifsige  abbod  and 
wiS  call  |?one  hired  on  BatSan." 

All  this  must  be  a  little  startling  to  those  who  believe  that  the 
Conqueror  ordered  all  documents  to  be  drawn  up  in  French. 

There  is  also  a  Latin  document  printed  in  the  Archaeological 
Journal,  No.   145.  p.  83,  in   which   William  of  Moion,  the  first 
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Norman  lord  of  Dunster,  grants  the  church  of  Dunster  to  Bishop 
John  and  his  monks  ("  ecclesise  heati  Petri  tie  Bathonia  et  Johanni 
episcopo  eju8(Uni  motiaaUrii  et  monachis  tarn  prseseutihus  quam 
futuris  ").  William  of  Moion^s  wituesECS  seem  to  be  all  Normans  ; 
but  we  get  some  English  names  among  those  on  the  part  of  the 
Bifehop ;  "Gircuuardus  monachus  et  Girebertus  archidiaconus  et 
Dunstauus  saccrdos  ct  Gillebertus  saceixlos  et  Willelmus  clericus 
et  Adelardus  dapifer  ot  Turaldus  et  Sabianus." 

There  is  a  letter  of  Ansclm  (Ep.  iii.  151)  addressed  to  John 
Prior  of  Bath  and  the  monks,  but  it  contains  no  historical  informa- 
tion.    John  was  the  first  Prior  after  the  change  of  foundation. 


NOTE  G.    Vol.  I  p.  144. 
The  Chabacteb  of  William  Rufus. 

Some  of  the  main  points  in  the  character  of  William  Kufus  are 
not  badly  hit  off  by  Giraldus  (de  Inst.  Priuc.  iii.  30),  though  there 
are  features  on  which  he  does  not  dwell ; 

''  Erat  rex  ille  strenuus  in  armis  et  animosus,  sed  tyrannus,  adeo 
militiam  diligens  ecclesiamque  Dei  exosam  habens  ut  monasteria 
cuncta  doniosque  religiosas  ab  Anglis  olim  per  Augliam  fundatas 
et  ditatusy  cum  terris  onmibus  et  possessionibus,  vel  ex  majori 
mutilare  vel  in  militares  feodos  convertere  proposuisset." 

These  last  words  are  of  importance  for  another  part  of  our 
inquiiy  (see  p.  346) ;  but  the  general  phrase  "  militiam  diligens," 
a  phrase  capable  of  more  meanings  than  one,  is,  in  all  its  meanings, 
strictly  applicable  to  Rufus. 

Part  of  the  character  of  him  given  by  the  Hyde  \vriter  (299) 
has  been  already  quoted  (see  p.  353).  He  is  brought  in  as  follows, 
with  the  further  note  that  he  was  **  nimis  amator  pecuniae ;  " 

**  Willelmus  rex  auimo  ferus,  corpore  strenuus,  defensor  quidem 
patria?  ccepit  esse,  sed  non  satis  idoueus  procreator  [protector  1  or  is 
a  "  nursing-father "  meant  ]]  ecclesiae.  Si  enim  ita  studeret  reli- 
gioni  quam  vanse  curiositati,  nullus  ei  profecto  deberet  princeps 
comparari." 

Geoffrey  Gaimar  (Chron.  Ang.  Norm.  i.  30)  brings  him  on  the 
stage  with  some  respect ; 
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"Willam  out  non  come  son  p^re,  Le  firent  roi  en  Engleterre; 

Efc  cil  refut  mult  allo«d.  Et  il  la  tint  et  bien  regna, 

Englois,  Normanz,  Tont  honur^ ;  Normanz,  EngloiB,  fort  jastisa, 

Tant  come  le  due  ala  conquere,  Tote  la  terre  mist  en  f  e^.** 

(For  '*  honur^"  another  reading  is  "coron^.")  He  then  goes  on  to 
the  war  in  Maine,  so  closely  that  he  reaches  Seez  on  his  march 
soon  enough  for  the  name  of  that  city  to  rime  with  "  pefes." 

But,  after  the  picture  in  the  Chronicles  (iioo),  the  character  of 
William  Rufus  is  best  studied  in  the  two  works  of  William  of  Malmes- 
bury.  On  the  account  in  the  Gesta  Regum  I  have  of  course  drawn 
largely;  it  is  in  fact,  with  some  help  from  Orderic,  our  main  store- 
house. The  tone  which  its  writer  takes  throughout  is  very  remark- 
able ;  he  tries  to  make  the  best  of  things  without  directly  contra- 
dicting the  facts.  In  his  prologue  to  the  fourth  book  he  complains 
of  the  difficulty,  one  which  has  not  lessened  since  his  time,  of  telling 
the  exact  truth  about  recent  matters,  especially  when  kings  are 
concerned;  and  he  at  last  lays  down  a  rule  which  would  forbid 
any  suggestio  falsi,  but  would  allow  a  good  deal  of  9uj)pres8io 
vert ; 

"  Dicam  in  hoc  libro  .  .  .  quidquid  de  Willelmo  filio  Willelmi 
magni  dici  poterit,  ita  ut  nee  Veritas  rerum  titubet,  n&c  principalis 
decoloretur  majestasJ^ 

He  brings  William  Rufus  in  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  itself; 

"  lucomparabilis  proculdubio  nostro  tempore  princeps,  si  non 
eum  magnitudo  patris  obrueret,  nee  ejus  juventutem  fata  praeci- 
pitassent,  ne  per  sBtatem  maturiorem  aboleret  errores  licentia  potes- 
tatis  et  impetu  juvenili  contractos." 

Certainly  Rufus,  like  many  other  sinners,  might  have  reformed ; 
but  the  charitable  hope  is  made  less  likely  by  the  general  witness, 
including  that  of  the  writer  himself,  that  he  grew  worse  and  worse. 
For  William  of  Malmesbury  (iv.  312)  says  himsejf ; 

^'Excellebat  in  eo  magnanimitas,  quam  ipse  processu  temporis 
niniia  scveritate  obfuscavit;  ita  in  ejus  furtim  pectus  vitia  pro 
virtutibus  serpebant  ut  discemere  nequiret.  Diu  dubitavit  mundus 
quo  tandem  vergeret,  quo  se  inclinaret,  indoles  illius.  Inter  initia, 
vivente  Lanfranco  archiepiscopo,  ab  omni  crimine  abhorrebat,  ut 
unicum  fore  regum  speculum  speraretur ;  quo  dcfuncto,  aliquamdiu 
varium  se  praestitit  sequali  lance  vitiorum  atque  virtutum,  jam 
vero,  postremis  annis  bonorum  gelante  studio,  incommodorum  seges 
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succrescens  incaluit.  £t  erat  ita  liberalis  quod  prodigUR,  ita  mag- 
nanimns  quod  superbus,  ita  severus  quod  scevus.  Liceat  enim  mihiy 
pace  majestatis  regisB,  verum  non  occuluisse,  quia  iste  parum  Deuni 
reverebatur,  nihil  homines/' 

He  then  gives  some  details,  most  of  which  I  have  quoted  already, 
and  adds  an  elaborate  discourse  on  real  and  false  liberality.  He  is 
obliged  to  allow  (ib.  313)  that  the  liberality  of  William  Rufus  was 
of  the  latter  kind; 

"  Quidam,  cum  non  habeaut  quod  dent,  ad  rapinas  convertuntur, 
majusque  odium  assequuntur  ab  his  quibus  auferunt  quam  benefi- 
cium  ab  his  quibus  contulerunt ;  quod  huic  regi  a4xidisse  dolemiis" 

Some  way  on,  after  more  about  his  liberality,  followed  by  the 
description  of  the  vices  of  the  court,  of  which  more  anon,  and  a 
short  reference  to  Anselm  and  Eadmer,  comes  (iv.  316)  a  most 
singular  passage ; 

**  Vides  quantus  e  Hberalitate  quam  putabat  fomes  maloruni 
eruperit.  In  quibus  corrigendis  quia  ipse  non  tam  exliibuit  dili- 
gentiam  quam  prscteudebat  negligentiam,  magnam  et  vix  abolendam 
incurrit  infamiam ;  immerito,  credo,  quia  nunquam  se  tali  suppo- 
neret  probro  qui  se  tanto  meminisset  pra}latum  imperio.  Hapc 
igitur  ideo  inelaborato  et  celeri  sermoue  convolvo,  quia  de  tanto 
rege  mala  dicere  erubesco,  in  dejiciendis  et  extenuandis  mails 
laborans." 

Then  come  the  anecdotes,  the  annals  of  tlie  reign,  and  the  account 
of  the  King's  death.  Then  (iv.  333)  we  get  another  small  picture 
of  him,  how  he  was 

"Ingentia  praesumens,  et  ingentia,  si  pensa  Parcarum  evolvore 
vel  violentiam  fortunes  abrumpere  et  eluctari  potuisset,  facturus." 

Lastly,  he  is  dismissed  with  this  general  character ; 

''  Vir  sacrati  ordiuis  hominibus,  pro  damno  animse  cujus  salutem 
revocare  laborent,  maxime  miserandus;  stipendiariis  militibus  pro 
copia  donativorum  mirandus ;  provincialibus,  quod  eorum  substan- 
tias abradi  sinebat,  non  desiderandus." 

The  Gesta  Regum  was  the  courtly  book,  written  for  courtly 
readers,  and  dedicated  to  Earl  Robert,  the  Red  King's  nephew. 
The  subject  demanded  that  the  writer  should  say  something  about 
the  Red  King;  he  had  no  mind  to  tell  actual  lies;  so  he  made 
the  best  of  him  that  he  could  without  telling  any.  But  William 
of  Malmesbury  also  wrote  the  Gesta  P<m(ificum  for  ecclesiastical 
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readers.  lu  that  book  bishops  were  the  main  subject ;  kings  came 
in  only  incidentally.  But,  when  he  did  speak  of  them,  he  was  not 
under  the  same  necessity  as  he  was  in  his  other  work  of  speaking 
of  them  with  bated  breath.  In  this  work  he  treated  William 
Rufus  very  much  as  he  treated  several  bishops,  "William's  own 
Flumbard  among  them.  He  first  wrote  a  most  severe  character 
of  him,  and  then  cut  it  out  altogether.  The  passages  which  thus 
perished  in  the  second  edition  are  printed  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  notes, 
pp.  73,  79,  84, 104.  In  the  first  place  (73)  he  tells  us  how  the  King, 
*^  abjecto  respectu  omnis  boni,  omnia  ecclesiastica  in  fiscum  redegit." 
He  was  '*  juvenili  calore  et  regio  fastu  praefervidus,  humana  divina- 
que  juxta  pouderans  et  sui  juris  sestimans.'*  But  he  has  spoken  of 
his  ways  elsewhere — doubtless  in  the  Gesta  Regum — he  will  now 
speak  of  them  only  as  occasion  serves.  In  the  next  place  (79)  he 
wrote  at  first ; 

^'  Licet  nulla  Dei  consideratio,  nulla  cujuscunque  hominis  sanctitas, 
ejus  proterviam  sedare  posseut,  adeo  cuucta  quae  sibi  dicebautur  vel 
turbida  ira  vel  facetis,  ut  sibi  videbatur,  salibus  eludebat." 

This  was  too  strong;  in  the  second  edition  things  are  put  in 
another  light ; 

**  Hoc  in  rege  magnificum  videri  debet,  quod  qui  omnia  pro 
potestate  facere  posset,  magis  quaedam  joco  eludebat,  ad  sales  multa 
extra  judicium  animi  transferens." 

The  third  passage  (84)  comes  in  the  story  of  Ansel m ;  the  part  of 
it  which  concerns  us  here  runs  thus ; 

**  Rex  in  eum  [Anselmum]  et  in  omnes  venabatur  lites,  com- 
mentabatur  caus&as  quibus  congregaret  pecunias.  In  exactionibus 
saevus,  in  male  partis  dispertiendo  prodigus,  ibi  harpyiarum  ungues, 
hie  Cleopatrae  luxum,  in  utroque  impudentiam  praetendens.  Si 
([uis  ei  sponte  quid  obtulisset,  nisi  quantitas  dati  suae  conveniret 
menti,  statim  obliquo  intuitu  exterrebat  quoad  ilium  ad  quas  liberet 
doni  couditiones  adduceret." 

The  last  passage  ( 1 04)  also  comes  in  the  story  of  Anselm.  William's 
character  is  thus  drawn ; 

*'  Protervus  et  arrogans,  aeque  in  Deum  ut  in  homines  rebellis, 
religioui  Christianae  magis  ex  usu  quam  amore  addictus,  ut  qui 
plures  Judaeos  Christianos  factos  ad  Judaismum  pecuniis  corruptus 
revocaret.  Omnia  fato  agi  credulus,  nullum  sanctorum  nos  posse 
adjuvare  credebat  et  dicebat,  subinde  increpitans  et  dicens,  scilicet 
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ea  cura  jam  olim  mortuos  sollicitat  ut  nostris  intersint  negotiis. 
Proindcque,  si  ab  apostolico  excommunicaretur,  in  eecundis  ha- 
bere!, qui  quantum  suae  conscientise  interesset,  non  multuni  curaret 
si  totis  annis  sacramentorum  expers  esset/* 

This  last  passage  is  remarkable,  as  seeming  to  show  that  Hufus 
rather  wondered  that  he  was  not  excommunicated  (see  p.  6ii). 
And  one  wonders  too,  on  reading  this  passage  and  some  others 
(see  p.  1 66),  that  no  controversialist  has  ever  claimed  Rufus  as  a 
premature  Protestant.  Even  Sir  Richard  Baker,  a  yet  more  loyal 
apologist  than  the  author  of  the  Gesta  Regum,  did  not  hit  upon 
that. 

William  of  Malmesbury  then  goes  on  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
accused  deer-stealers — doubtless  from  Eadmer,  to  whom  he  so  often 
refers — and  then  gives  some  reasons  for  not  enlarging  further  on 
the  evil  doings  of  Rufus.  One  is  "  quod  non  debeam  defunctum 
meo  premere  judicio  qui  habet  judicem  prsefata  [sic],  cui  judicanti 
omnis  att remit  creatura."  The  other  is  that  it  is  better,  for  the 
sake  of  edification,  to  pass  by  evil  doings,  especially  some  kinds  of 
evil  doings ;  "  Adulterium  discitur  dum  narratur,  et  omne  crimen 
faciendum  mcnti  male  inculcatur,  dum  qualiter  ab  alio  factum  sit 
studiosius  explicatur." 

Orderic  is  in  this  case  less  elaborate  in  his  portrait-painting  than 
"William  of  Malmesbury,  Some  of  his  sayings  beai-ing  on  the 
character  of  William  Rufus  have  been  already  quoted.  He  some- 
times brings  him  in,  after  his  fashion,  with  some  epithet,  appro- 
priate or  quaint — "liberalis  rex,"  "turgidus  rex,"  "pomposus  scep- 
triger,'*  and  the  like.  But  he  twice  gives  something  like  a  full- 
length  picture.     The  first  is  at  680  A ; 

*'  In  diebus  ill  is  lucerna  verse  sanctitatis  obscurius  micabat  pene 
cunctis  in  ordinibus,  mundique  princijyes  cum  subjectis  agminibus 
iiiha?rebant  tenebrosis  operibus.  Guillelmus  Rufus  Albionis  rex 
juvenis  erat  protervus  et  lascivus,  quern  nimis  inhianter  proseque- 
bantur  agmina  populorum  impudicis  moribus.  Imperiosus  et  audax 
atquc  militaris  erat,  et  multitudine  militum  pompose  tripudiabat. 
Militise  titulis  applaudebat,  illisque  propter  fastum  secularem  ad- 
modum  favebai  Pagenses  contra  milit^s  defendere  negligebat,  quo- 
rum possessiones  a  suis  tironibus  et  armigeris  impune  devastari 
permittebat.     Tenacis  memorise  et  ardentis  ad  bonum  seu  malum 
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voluntatis  erat.  Terribilis  furibus  et  latrunculis  imminebat,  pa- 
cemque  serenaiu  per  subjectam  regionem  servari  valenter  cogebat. 
Omiies  incolas  regni  sui  aut  illexit  largitate,  aut  compressit  virtute 
et  terrore,  ut  nullus  contra  eum  auderet  aliquo  modo  niutire." 

This  comes  just  before  the  pious  and  humane  speech  (see  p.  223), 
in  which  Eufus  proposes  the  first  war  in  Normandy.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Rufus  (763  C),  Orderic  takes  up  his  brush 
again ; 

"  Quillelmus  Kuffus,  militia  clarus,  post  mortem  patris  in  Anglia 
regnavit,  rebelles  sibi  fortiter  virga  justitise  compressit,  et  xii. 
annis  ac  x.  mensibus  ad  libitum  suum  omnes  suae  ditioni  subjugavit. 
Militibus  et  exteris  largus  erat,  sed  pauperes  incolas  regni  sui 
nimis  opprimebat,  et  illis  violenter  auferebat  quse  prodigus  advenis 
tribuebat.  Multi  sub  ipso  patris  sui  proceres  obieruut,  qui  proavis 
suis  extraneum  jus  bellicose  vendicaverunt,  pro  quibus  nonnullos 
degeneres  in  locis  magnatorum  restituit,  et  amplis  pro  adulntionis 
merito  datis  honoribiis  sublimavit.  Legitimam  conjugem  nunquam 
habuit,  sed  obscoenis  fomicationibus  et  frequentibus  mcBchiis  in- 
explebiliter  inhsesit,  flagitiisque  pollutus  exemplum  turpis  lascivise 
subjectis  damnabiliter  exhibuit." 

There  is  also  an  earlier  passage  (669  A)  which  sets  forth  how 
William  kept  the  peace  of  the  land.  He  records  the  surrender  of 
Rochester,  and  adds ; 

*^  Omnium  qui  contra  pacem  enses  acceperant  nequam  commotio 
compressa  est.  Nam  iniqui  et  omnes  malefactores,  ut  audaciam 
regis  et  fortitudinem  viderunt,  quia  praedas  et  coedes  aliaque  faci- 
nora  cum  aviditate  amplexati  fuerant,  contremuerunt,  nee  postea 
xii.  annis  quibus  regnavit  mutire  ausi  fuerunt.  Ipse  autem  callide 
se  habuit  et  vindictsB  tempus  opportunum  exspectavit." 

This  of  course  refers  to  disturbers  on  a  larger  scale  than  common 
robbers.  But  one  law  applied  to  all.  King  William  kept  down 
all  evil-doers,  save  himself  and  his  own  company. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  (vii.  22)  mainly  translates  the  Chronicle ; 
but  he  adds  some  touches  of  his  own,  and  strengthens  some  of 
the  epithets,  "  invisus  rex  nequissimus  et  Deo  et  populo,"  &c.  His 
general  picture  is ; 

*'  Nee  respirare  potuit  Anglia  miserabiliter  suffocata.  Cum 
autem  omnia  raperent  et  subverterent  qui  regi  famulabantur,  ita 
ut   adulteria  violenter   et   impune   committerent,  quicquid   antea 
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nequitisB  pullulaverat  in  perfectum  excrcvit,  et  quicquid  antea  nbn 
fuerat  his  temporibus  pullulavit." 

He  makes  also,  improving  the  words  of  the  Chronicler,  an  im- 
portant addition ; 

"Quicquid  Deo  Deumque  diligentibus  displicebat  hoc  r^  re- 
gem  que  diligeutibus  placebat.  Nee  luxurisB  scelus  tacendum 
exercebant  occulte,  sed  ex  impudentia  coram  sole." 

This  represents  the  English  words  (Chron.  Petrib.  iioo),  "And 
l^eah  ])e  ic  hit  lang  ylde,  call  |>et  pe  Gk)de  wses  laS  and  rihtfulle 
mannan,  eall  pxt  wees  gewunelic  on  ]7isan  laude  on  his  tymau." 

Somewhat  later  again  the  discerning  William  of  Newburgh  (i.  2) 
thus  paints  the  Ked  King  ; 

"  Factum  est  ut  .  . .  Willelmus  in  principio  infirmius  laboriosius- 
que  imperaret,  et  ad  conciliandos  sibi  animos  subditorum  modestior 
mitiorque  appareret.  At  postquam,  perdomitis  hostibus  et  fratre 
moUius  agente,  roboratum  est  regnum  ejus,  exaltatum  est  illico  cor 
ejus,  apparuitque,  succedentibus  prosperis,  quails  apud  se  latuisset 
dum  premeretur  adversis.  Homo  vecors  et  inconstans  in  omni- 
bus viis  suis ;  Deo  indevotus  et  ecclesiae  gravis,  nuptiarum  spemens 
et  passim  luseiviens,  opes  regni  vanissima  effusione  exhauriens,  et 
eisdem  deficicntibus  subditorum  fortunas  in  hoc  ipsum  corradens. 
Homo  typo  immanissimse  superbisB  turgidus,  et  usque  ad  nauseam 
vel  ctiam  derisionem  doctrinae  evangelicse,  temporalis  gloriaB  foedis- 
sima  voluptatc  absorptus." 

This  description,  after  all,  is  very  much  that  of  William  of 
Malmesbur^'  translated  into  less  courtly  language.  The  "  magnani- 
mitas  "  has  now  fully  developed  into  "  immanissima  superbia." 

From  putting  together  all  these  descriptions  we  get  the  portrait 
of  William  Rufus  as  one  of  those  tyrants  who  keep  a  monopoly 
of  tyranny  for  themselves  and  their  immediate  servants.  He  puts 
down  other  offenders,  and  strictly  keeps  the  general  peace  of  the 
laud.  His  justice,  in  tlie  technical  sense,  is  strong,  with  of  course 
the  special  exceptions  hinted  at  by  William  of  Malmesbury  (see 
p.  143).  There  is  no  charge  of  cruelty  in  his  own  person;  but 
he  allows  his  immediate  followers,  his  courtiers  and  mercenaries, 
to  do  any  kind  of  wrong  without  punishment.  He  oppresses  the 
nation  at  large  by  exactions  for  the  pay  of  his  mercenaries.  He 
is  withal  a  warlike  and  chivalrous  king.     We  must  take  in  the  full 
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sense  of  phrases  like  ''  militiam  diligens/'  which  meiin  more  than 
simply  "  warlike ; "  the  technical  sense  of  *'  miles  "  and  "  militia  " 
often  comes  in.  He  was  bountiful  to  his  mercenaries,  and  generally 
lavish.  He  was  renowned  for  a  quality  called  '' magnanimitas." 
He  was  irreligious  and  blasphemous.  Lastly,  he  and  his  immediate 
company  were  noticed  for  specially  foul  lives,  of  a  kind,  it  would 
seem,  out-doing  the  every-day  vices  of  mankind. 

Some  of  these  points  call  for  a  more  special  notice.  The  '^  mag- 
nanimitas"  of  William  of  Malmesbury  is  not  exactly  ''magnani- 
mity "  in  the  modem  sense,  which  generally  means  a  certain  grand 
and  stately  kind  of  mercy.  The  magnanimous  man  nowadays 
chiefly  shows  his  magnanimity,  not  so  much  in  forgiving  wrongs 
as  in  passing  them  by  without  notice;  they  have  hardly  moved 
him  enough  for  forgiveness  to  come  in.  There  is  something  ap- 
proaching to  this  in  the  ''  magnanimitas  Willelmi  '*  (iv.  309)  shown 
to  the  knight  who  unhorsed  him  before  Saint  Michael's  Mount 
(see  p.  289).  But  the  **  prseclara  magnanimitas  *'  (iv.  320)  shown  in 
his  voyage  to  Touques  is  of  another  kind.  Then  it  is  that  we  have 
the  wonderful  comparison,  or  rather  identification  of  William  Rufus 
and  Ccesar,  of  which  more  in  a  later  note  (see  Note  PP).  William 
of  Malmesbury  clearly  means  the  word  for  praise ;  and  it  is  at  least 
not  meant  for  dispraise  when  Suger,  at  the  beginning  of  his  life 
of  Lewis  (Duchesne,  iv.  283),  speaks  of  *'egregie  magnanimus  rex 
Anglorum  Quillelmus,  magnanimioris  Guillelmi  regis  filius  Anglo- 
rum  domitoris.''  But  the  word  seems  to  have  reached  a  bad 
sense  when  (p.  302)  Count  Odo  is  called  '' tumultuosus,  mirce 
magnanimitaiiSy  caput  sceleratorum "  (see  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  74). 
And  it  is  surely  a  fault,  though  it  seems  to  be  recorded  with 
admiration,  that  the  first  Percy  who  held  Alnwick  "fuit  vir 
magnanimus,  quia  noluit  injuriam  pati  ab  aliquo  sine  gravi  vin- 
dicta*'  (see  the  Chronicle  of  Alnwick  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Newcastle,  Appendix,  p.  v).  And, 
as  it  is  not  exactly  our  '*  magnanimous,"  neither  is  it  exactly 
the  yL€y(iK6y^xoi  of  Aristotle    (Eth.  iv.   3) — 6  /xrycfXcoi/   avrhv  d^iS»¥ 

a(ios  &v — though  it  comes  nearer  to  it.  William  of  Malmesbur3r'8 
'*  magnanimus "  is  perhaps  Aristotle's  ficyaXo^vxor  verging  to- 
wards the  x^^^^^'  ^^  essence  of  the  character  is  self-esteem, 
self-confidence ;  a  step  will  change  him  from  William's  ''  magnani- 
mus" into  Orderic's  *'turgiduB."  And  this  comes  pretty  much 
VOL.  II.  K  k 
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to  the  T€Tv<t><ii>fuvos  of  the  New  Testament  (2  Tim.  iii.  4),  who  is 
not  unlike  William  Rufus,  only  that  he  has  at  least  a  fi6p<Pwris 
cvo-f/Setaff.  Here  our  version  has  "high-minded" — the  Kevised 
Version  has  "  puffed  up" — just  as  in  the  departed  service  for 
January  30  the  slayers  of  Charles  the  First  were  called  "high- 
minded"  by  those  who  certainly  did  not  mean  to  praise  them. 
This  again  is  not  quite  the  "  magnanimltas"  with  which  we  have 
to  do,  which  is  still  a  virtue,  though  a  dangerous  one.  Perhaps  we 
may  say  that  "William  the  King  really  was  "  high-minded"  in  this 
sense,  and  that  William  the  monk  used  a  slightly  ambiguous  word, 
in  order  to  pass  him  off  for  "  high-minded"  in  the  other  sense. 

The  mercenary  soldiers,  the  excesses  wrought  by  them,  and  the 
extortion  by  which  their  pay  and  largesse  were  supplied,  all  come 
out  in  the  words  of  the  Chronicler  that  the  land  was  vexed  "  mid 
here  and  mid  ungylde."  That  they  were  chiefly  foreigners  appears 
from  Oi*deric*s  phrase  "advenee,"  which  is  doubtless  opposed,  not 
only  to  the  "  Angli  uaturales,"  but  to  the  companions  of  the  Con- 
queror and  their  sons.  The  "advense"  are  opposed  to  the  '^ucolse," 
whether  the  "incolsB"  have  been  settled  for  one  generation  or 
twenty.    So  says  William  of  Malmesbury  (iv.  314); 

"  Excitabat  ergo  totum  occidentem  fama  largitatis  ejus,  orientem 
usque  pertendens;  veniebant  ad  eum  militcs  ex  omui  quae  citra 
montes  est  provincia,  quos  ipse  profusissimis  expensis  munerabat ; 
ita(iue  cum  defecisset  quod  daret,  inops  ct  exhaustus  ad  lucra  con- 
vertit  animum." 

Of  their  doings  he  tells  us  that,  "soluta  militari  disciplina, 
curialcs  iiisticorum  substantias  depascebantur,  insumebant  fortunas." 
But  the  fullest  account  of  their  misdeeds  is  that  given  by  Eadmer 
(Hist.  Nov.  94),  when  he  records  the  statuto  passed  by  Henry,  when 
he  and  Anselm  give  their  minds  "  qualiter  aliquo  modo  mala  quae 
pauperes  maximo  deprimebant  mitigarentur." 

"Tempore  siquidcm  fratris  sui  regis  hunc  morem  multitudo 
eorum  qui  curiam  ejus  sequebantur  habebat,  ut  quwque  pes- 
sumdarent,  diriperent,  et,  nulla  eos  cohibente  disciplina,  totam 
terram  per  quam  rex  ibat  devastarent.  Accedebat  his  aliud 
malum ;  plurimi  namque  eorum  sua  malitia  debriati  dum  reperta 
in  hospitiis  quae  invadebant,  penitus  absumere  uon  valebant,  ea 
aut  ad  forum  per  eosdem  ipsos  quorum  erant  pro  suo  lucro  ferre  et 
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vendere,  aut  supposito  igne  cremare,  aut  si  potus  csset,  lotis  exinde 
equorum  suorum  pedibus,  residuum  illius  per  terrain  efifundere,  aut 
certe  alio  aliquo  modo  disperdere  solebant.  Quse  vero  in  patres- 
familias  crudelia,  quae  in  uxores  et  filias  eorum  indecentia,  fecerint, 
reminisci  pudet.  Has  ob  causas  quiqui,  praecognito  regis  adventu, 
sua  habitacula  fugiebant,  sibi  suisque  quantum  valebant  in  silvis 
vel  aliis  locis  in  quibus  se  tutari  posse  sperebaut,  consulentes/' 

Here  doubtless  the  misdeeds  of  courtiers,  soldiers,  and  camp- 
followers,  are  all  mixed  together;  but  all  were  in  the  train  of 
the  King.  In  short,  the  march  of  the  second  "William  through 
his  own  kingdom  must  have  done  at  least  as  much  harm  as  the 
march  of  the  first  William  when  he  was  only  seeking  to  make 
it  his  kingdom.  All  these  horrors  undoubtedly  fell  on  the  native 
English  more  heavily  than  on  anybody  else ;  only  I  see  no  reason  to 
think  that,  when  the  houses  of  a  small  English  and  a  small  Norman 
lando^vner,  or  the  houses  of  the  English  and  Norman  tenants  of  a 
great  landowner,  stood  near  together,  the  Norman  house  would  be 
respected,  while  the  English  house  was  plundered.  The  plunderers 
would  hardly  touch  the  house  of  Thurkill  of  "Warwick  any  more 
than  that  of  Roger  of  Ivry ;  but,  among  their  smaller  neighbours, 
William  and  Matilda  would  hardly  fare  better  than  Godric  and 
Godgifu.  Indeed  William  of  Malmesbury  a  little  further  on  (iv.  319) 
speaks  of  the  general  oppression  of  Kufus  as  one  that  touched  all 
classes,  **  Non  pauperem  tenuitas,  non  opulentum  copia,  tuebatur." 

The  mercenaries  of  the  days  of  Kufus  forestall  the  mercenaries  of 
the  days  of  Stephen  and  John ;  but,  unless  we  are  to  reckon  a  man 
of  the  rank  of  Walter  Tirel,  we  do  not  get  such  a  clear  notion  of 
any  particular  persons  among  them.  The  phrase  of  Orderic,  in  one 
of  the  passages  already  quoted  (see  above,  p.  495),  about  the  promo- 
tion of  "  degeneres  "  in  the  room  of  the  nobles  of  the  Conqueror's 
day  might  make  us  think  that  some  of  them  were  put  in  high 
places.  But  no  such  instances  seem  to  be  recorded.  And  the  word 
"  restituit  '*  might  suggest  the  restoration  of  native  Englishmen,  a 
process  which  may  really  (see  p.  88)  have  happened  to  some 
extent  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  1088.  But 
"Ordericus  Angligena"  would  never  speak  of  the  "Angli  natu- 
rales  "  as  "  degeneres." 

Tlie  dress,  manners,  and  morals  of  the  court  of  William  Kufus 
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stand  out  clearly  io  several  descriptions.  '^  Tunc  effeminati  passim 
in  orbe  dominabantur  "  says  Orderic  (682  B,  cf.  781  D),  following 
the  remark  with  stronger  and  plainer  words.  He  is  eloquent  on 
their  womanish  fashion  of  dressing  and  wearing  the  hair ; 

^'Ritus  heroum  abjiciebant,  hortamenta  sacerdotum  deridebant, 
barbaricumque  morem  in  habitu  et  vita  tenebant.  Nam  capillos  a 
vertice  in  frontem  discriminabant,  longos  crines  velut  mulieres  nutrie- 
bant  et  summopere  curabant,  prolixisque  nimiumque  strictis  eamisiis 
indui  tunicisque  gaudebant.  Omne  tempus  quidam  usurpabant,  et 
extra  legem  Dei  moremque  patrium  pro  libitu  suo  ducebant.  .  .  . 
In  diebus  istis  veterum  ritus  pene  totus  novis  adinventionibus  com- 
mutatus  est.  Femineam  mollitiem  petulans  juventus  amplectitur, 
feminisque  viri  curiales  in  omui  lascivia  summopere  adulantur.  .  .  . 
Humum  pulverulentam  interularum  et  palliorum  superfluo  scirmate 
verrunt,  longis  latisque  manicis  ad  omnia  facienda  manus  operiunt ; 
et  his  superfluitatibus  onusti  celeriter  ambulare  vel  aliquid  utiliter 
operari  yix  possunt.  Sincipite  scalciati  sunt  ut  fures,  occipite 
autem  prolixas  nutriunt  comas  ut  meretrices.  .  .  .  Crispant  crines 
calamistro.  Caput  velant  yitta  sine  pileo.  Yix  aliquis  militarium 
procedit  in  publicum  capite  discooperto  legitimeque  secundum 
apostoli  prseceptum  tonso." 

Yet,  with  all  this  aping  of  female  manners,  the  gallants  of 
Rufus'  court  did  in  one  respect  follow  the  law  of  masculine  nature 
more  closely  than  their  immediate  antecessoreSj  either  Norman  or 
English ; 

"  Nunc  pene  universi  populares  cerriti  simt  et  barbatuli,  palam 
manifestantes  specimine  tali  quod  sordibus  libidiuis  gaudent,  ut 
foetentes  hircL" 

Bishop  Serlo  in  the  sermon  (816  A,  B)  enlarges  on  this  last  com- 
parison with  much  greater  strength  of  language  ;  and  brings  in 
another  likeness,  and  a  reason  which  certainly  has  an  odd 
sound ; 

"  Barbas  suas  radere  devitant,  ne  pili  suas  in  osculis  amicas 
prsecisi  pungant,  et  setosi  Saracenos  magis  se  quam  Christianos 
simulant." 

Seemingly  the  shaving  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  Normandy  was 
but  rare,  perhaps  weekly,  like  the  bath  of  their  Danish  forefathers 
(see  N.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  651). 

Of  the  long  hair,  and  what  Anselm  thought  of  it,  we  hear  again 
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in  the  coarse  of  our  story  (see  p.  449).  "William  of  Malmesburj 
also  (iv.  314)  has  his  say  about  the  courtiers; 

"  Tunc  fluxus  crinium,  tunc  luxus  vestium,  tunc  usus  calceorum 
cum  arcuatis  aculeis  inventus ;  moUitie  corporis  certare  cum  feminis, 
gressum  frangere,  gestu  soluto  et  latere  nudo  incedere,  adolescentium 
^ecimen  erat.  Enerves,  emolliti,  quod  nati  fuerant  inviti  mane- 
bant,  expugnatores  aliensB  pudicitise,  prodigi  suse.  Sequebantur 
curiam  effeminatorum  manus  et  gaDcarum  greges." 

A  various  reading  in  a  note  in  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy's  edition  is 
stronger  still. 

In  the  Life  of  Wulfstan  (Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  254)  William  tells  us 
of  the  strictness  of  that  saint  in  this  matter,  in  which  he  gave 
Bishop  Serlo  his  model ; 

'^  II le  vitiosos,  et  prsesertim  eos  qui  crinem  pascerent,  insectari, 
quorum  si  qui  sibi  verticem  supponerent,  ipse  suis  manibus  comam 
lascivientem  secaret.  Habebat  ad  hoc  parvum  cultellum,  quo  vel 
excrementa  unguium  vel  sordes  librorum  purgare  consueverat. 
Hoc  csesariei  libabat  primitias,  injungens  per  obedientiam,  ut  ca- 
pillorum  ceterorum  series  ad  eandem  complanarentur  concordiam. 
Si  qui  repugnandum  putarent,  eis  palam  exprobrare  moUitiem, 
palam  mala  minari/* 

But  it  is  rather  hard  when  William  of  Malmesbury  forgets  that 
all  this  belongs  to  the  last  years  of  Wulfstan's  episcopate  and  not  to 
the  first,  and  when  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  fashion  of  wearing  long 
hair  led  to  a  decay  of  military  prowess  in  England,  and  thereby  to 
the  Norman  Conquest.  This  can  be  paralleled  only  with  those 
astounding  notions  of  Matthew  Paris  about  our  beards  which  I 
have  spoken  of  in  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  686. 

As  the  practice  could  be  put  down  for  a  moment  only,  whether 
by  Wulfstan,  Anselm,  or  Serlo,  William  has  to  come  back  to  it 
again  in  the  Historia  Novella,  L  4,  where  he  tells  of  a  momentary 
reform  in  1129.     See  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy's  note. 

Some  of  these  descriptions  carry  us  back  to  earlier  times,  as  to 
the  picture  of  the  "  molles  "  at  Carthage  down  to  Saint  Augustine's 
day  (Civ.  Dei,  vii.  26),  "qui  usque  in  hestemum  diem  madidis 
capillis,  facie  dealbata,  fluentibus  membris,  incessu  femine^,  per 
plateas  vicosque  Carthaginis  etiam  a  populis  unde  turpiter  viverent 
exigebant "  (only  the  "  molles "  of  the  Red  King's  day  took  what 
they  would  by  force).     Cf.  Lucan,  i.  164  ; 
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"Caltos  gestfire  decoros 
Yix  nuribos  npuere  mares.** 

About  the  shoes  much  has  been  written,  and  the  fashion,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  seems  to  have  lasted  for  several  ages.  Orderic 
is  quite  as  wrathful  at  this  seemingly  harmless  follj,  as  he  is  at 
the  "Other  evil  fashions  which  seem  more  serious.  But  perhaps  the 
force  lies  in  the  passage  where  he  says  (682  C),  "  Pedum  articulis, 
ubi  finis  est  corporis^  colubrinarum  similitudinem  caudarum  im- 
ponunt,  quas  velut  scoq)iones  prse  oculis  suis  prospiciunt."  The 
practice  seems  to  have  been  looked  on  as  a  profane  attempt  to 
improve  the  image  of  God,  an  argument  which  surely  told  no  less 
strongly  against  the  practice  of  the  ancient  heroes  when  they  shaved 
themselves.  With  Count  Fulk  (682  A)  one  cannot  help  feeling 
some  sympathy.  ''  Quia  pedes  habebat  deformes,  instituit  sibi  fieri 
longos  et  in  summitate  acutissimos  subtolares,  ita  ut  operiret  pedes, 
et  eorum  celaret  tubera  quae  vulgo  vocantur  uniones."  Yet  this  is 
veiy  gravely  set  down  among  his  many  evil  deeds.  Then  seemingly 
another  stage  took  place,  when  (682  B)  "  Robertus  quidam  nebulo 
in  curia  Rufi  regis  prolixas  pigacias  primus  cepit  implere  stuppis, 
et  hinc  inde  contorquere  instar  comu  arietis.  Ob  hoc  ipse  Gor- 
nardus  cognominatus  est." 

A  number  of  hints  in  the  above  passages  seem  to  show  us  that 
the  vices  of  Rufus  were  literally  the  works  of  darkness,  works 
which  even  his  own  more  outspoken  age  shrank  from  dwelling  on 
in  detail.  It  is  hardly  a  metaphor  when  Orderic  says  (680  A), 
**  In  diebus  illis  luccrna  verse  sanctitatis  obscurius  micabat."  For, 
among  the  reforms  of  Henry  the  First  (Will.  Malms,  v.  393),  "  effe- 
minatos  curia  propellens,  lucemarum  usum  noctibus  in  curia  resti- 
tuit,  qui  fuerat  tempore  fratris  intermissus."  That  Henry  the 
First  could  be  looked  on  as  a  moral  reformer  is  the  best  si^n  of 
what  he  had  to  reform.  Henry,  with  his  crowd  of  mistresses  and 
bastards,  is  described  as  loathing  the  profligacies  ('*obsca3nitatcs,"  a 
word  which  seems  used  in  a  special  sense)  of  his  brother  (Will. 
Malms,  iv.  314,  and  specially  the  wonderful  passage,  v.  412,  as  to 
the  force  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt),  and  as  making  it  his 
first  business  on  his  accession  to  clear  the  court  of  its  foulest 
abuses.  (Cf.  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  account  of  Charles  the  First's  re- 
forms, i.  127.)     We  must  remember  tliat  no  mistresses  or  children 
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of  RufuB  are  mentioned  or  hinted  at.  Orderic's  phrase  of  "moechus 
rex"  is  quite  vague,  perhaps  euphemistic,  and  when  the  Welsh 
chronicler  (Ann.  Camh.  iioo)  says  that  '^concubinis  usus,  sine 
liberis  obiit,"  he  may  be  sheltering  himself  under  an  ambiguous 
word.  •  In  the  Chronicle  of  Hugh  of  Flavigny  (Pertz,  viii.  496)  is  a 
strange  legend  of  what  the  writer  truly  calls  *'inauditum  seculis  om- 
nibus monstrum,"  but  one  which  could  not  have  been  devised  except 
in  the  state  of  things  which  William  of  Malmesbury  and  Eadmer 
describe.  After  all  (see  Hen.  Hunt.  vii.  32;  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  195), 
the  reform  wrought  by  Henry  seems  to  have  been  only  for  a  season. 
It  is  some  slight  comfort  to  hear  from  the  mouth  of  Anselm,  in  his 
first  protest  to  the  King  (Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  24),  that  the  presence 
of  Eastern  vices  in  England  was  something  new —  "  noviter  in  hac 
terram  divulgatum." 

Of  the  blasphemies  of  William  Rufus  several  instances  have  been 
given  in  the  text.  He  had  also,  like  everybody  else  of  his  time,  his 
own  special  oath.  As  his  father  swore  "  par  la  resplendar  D^,"  as 
other  kings  swore  "per  oculos  Dei,"  "per  pedes  Dei,"  "per 
dentes  Dei,"  William  Rufus  swears  ("  sic  enim  jurabat,"  says  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury,  iv.  309)  "per  vultum  Dei,"  or  more  com- 
monly "  per  vultum  de  Luca."  Some  of  the  older  writers  oddly 
mistook  this  for  an  oath  by  Saint  Luke's  face.  But  the  true 
meaning  of  the  "vultus  de  Luca"  was  long  ago  explained  by 
Ducange  under  the  word  "vultus,"  where  he  refers  to  the  then 
manuscript  "  Otia  Imperialia "  of  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  iii.  24, 
which  will  be  found  in  Leibnitz's  collection  of  Brunswick  writers, 
i.  967.  The  "vultus  Lucanus"  was  held  to  have  been  made 
by  Nicodemus  from  the  impression  of  our  Lord's  face  taken  on 
linen  immediately  after  the  crucifixion.  This  it  was  by  which 
the  Red  King  swore.  In  French  the  oath  takes  the  form  "  Li  vo 
de  Luclie"  (Roman  de  Rou,  line  14920).  31.  Charles  de  R^musat 
(St  Anselme  de  Cantorb^ry,  133)  remarks,  "II  se  pent  mtoe  que 
ce  ne  soit  pas  pr^cis^ment  celui  de  Lucques ;  car  on  appela  Saint 
Voult-de-Lucques,  vulgairement  et  par  corruption  Saint  Godeln, 
tout  crucifix  babill6  semblable  k  celui-li  tel  que  ceux  qu  on  voyait 
jadis  k  Saint-Etienne-de-Sens,  au  S^pulcre  k  Paris."  But  it  is 
strange  that  Lappenberg  (Geschichte  von  England,  ii.  172),  when 
telling  the  story  of  the  Red  King's  "  magnanimitas  "  before  Saint 
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Michaers  Mount  (see  p.  289  and  Appendix  N),  brings  in  the  oath 
"per  vultum  de  Luca"  in  Wace's  story,  where  it  is  not  found, 
in  the  form  **  bei  dem  heiligen  Antlitz  zu  Lucca,"  and  afterwards 
in  William  of  Malmesbury*s  story  in  the  form  **  bei  St.  Lucca's 
AutHtz." 


NOTE  H.   Vol.  i.  p.  168. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Benefactions  of  William  Rufus. 

I  THINK  that  an  examination  of  the  cases  in  which  William 
Rufus  has  the  credit  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefactor  will  show 
that  in  most  of  them,  if  not  in  all,  there  is  a  direct  or  implied 
reference  to  the  memory  of  his  father.  In  the  case  of  Battle  and 
Saint  Stephen's  this  is  plain  on  the  surface.  Of  his  moveable  gifts  to 
Battle  some  have  been  mentioned  already  (see  p.  18);  he  also  gave 
(Chron.  de  Bello,  40)  considerable  gifts  in  real  property,  specially 
the  royal  manor  of  Bromham  in  Wiltshire,  valued  at  forty  pounds 
yearly.  One  year's  income  then  was  to  be  got  back  by  converting 
the  young  Jew  back  to  Judaism  (see  p.  163).  At  the  dedication 
of  Battle  he  gave  (Chron.  de  Bello,  41 ;  Hon.  Angl.  iii.  246)  a 
number  of  churches,  "pro  anima  patris  mei  regis  Willielmi,  et 
matris  et  omnium  parent um  nostrorum  qui  ibi  in  bello  ceciderunt, 
et  aliorum  omnium."  The  local  writer,  who  records  none  of  his 
evil  deeds,  gives  him  this  character  (42) ; 

"  Tantopere  memoratus  rex  eandem  amabat,  excolebat,  tuebatur- 
que  ecclesiam,  ej usque  dignitates  et  regales  consuctudines  conser- 
vabat,  ut  quemadmodum  patris  ejus  tempore  nullus  ei  adeo 
adversari  prsesumcret,  ipse  quoque  quotiens  casu  vicinia  peteret, 
ex  dilectionis  abundautia  ssepius  eam  revisere,  fovere,  et  consolari 
Bolitus  fuerat." 

As  for  Saint  Stephen's,  there  is  a  charter  in  Neustria  Pia,  638, 
of  William  Rufus  of  1088  granting  various  lands  in  England, 
among  them  Coker  in  Somerset  and  Wells  in  Norfolk,  with 
the  church  of  Corsham  in  Wiltshire  and  other  tithes.  The  signa- 
tures show  that  it  is  very  carelessly  copied  or  printed  ;  but  among 
them  is  *'  Willelmus  cancellarius,"  that  is,  William  Gififard,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Winchester;  see  vol.  ii.  p.  349.  We  read  how 
"glorioso  patri  gloriosus  filius  Willelmus  in  regnum  successit," 
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and  how  he  made  his  gifts,  ''  prsedicti  coenobii  utilitati  prospiciens, 
habito  procerum  et  religiosaram  personarum  Angliee  et  Norman- 
niffi  coDsilio/' 

The  Waltham  writer  (De  Inv.  c.  22)  has  another  way  of  looking 
at  things.    Of  the  Conqueror  he  speaks  most  respectfully,  bat  adds; 

"  Successit  ei  filius  Willelmus  Huphus  cognomento,  hseres  quidem 
beneficiorum,  sed  degener  morum,  cui  breves  ^nnos  credimus  in- 
dultos,  quia  concessis  sibi  beneficiis  a  Domino  minus  aptus  nee 
ecclesisB  devotus  sicut  expediret,  nee  justitise  strenuus  executor,  sed 
vir  desideriorum  eisque  indulgens  semper  exstitit." 

The  wrongs  which  Kufus  did  to  Waltham  are  told  with  great 
fervour  of  declamation ;  and  specially  why  he  did  them,  namely, 

"  Yilia  censens  Anglorum  instituta,  nee  eousque  valitura  quin  eis 
eligeret  ditare  prsedecessorum  sepulturas,  et  ecclesiam  Cadomensem 
ex  rapina  omare,  et  spoliis  Walthamensis  ecclesiee  salubre  remedium 
credens  animarum  patris  et  matris  ibi  quiescentium,  si  de  alieno  et 
quasi  ab  uno  altari  cHstracto  aliud  omatur,  et  quasi  munus  gratum 
et  valde  preciosrim  alicui  patri  offerantur  prsecisa  proprii  membra 
fiUi." 

The  words  about  English  customs  are  meant,  with  whatever 
truth,  to  contrast  William  the  Red  with  his  father,  who  is  praised 
for  observing  them.  The  plunder  transferred  from  Waltham  to 
Caen  consisted  of  moveable  wealth  of  every  kind,  among  other 
things  books,  valued  altogether  at  the  incredible  sum  of  6666 
pounds.  The  King  afterwards  repented,  and,  though  the  spoil 
stayed  in  the  two  minsters  at  Caen,  he  gave  back,  after  the  death 
of  Bishop  William  of  Durham  (who  is  confounded  with  Walcher), 
that  is  in  1096  or  later,  during  the  vacancy,  the  lands  which  had 
been  given  to  the  bishopric  (see  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  664).  Dr.  Stubbs 
(p.  50)  prints  a  writ  of  William  Rufus  addressed  "  vicecomitibus 
suis  et  ministris  (j^egnas],"  confirming  to  the  canons  of  Waltham  all 
'*  terras  suas  et  consuetudines"  which  they  held  in  his  father's  time. 
It  is  a  mere  writ ;  but  it  must,  as  Dr.  Stubbs  suggests,  be  the  occa- 
sion of  the  burst  of  joy  in  c.  23 ; 

**  Laudamus  prsesentem  hunc  Willelmum,  qui  ob  reconciliandam 
sibi  crucifixi  gratiam  quam  offendisse  plurimum  non  dubitamus  in 
hujus  perpetratione  spoliationis,  qui  eam  carta  sua  ecclesiss  con- 
firmavit,  et  sub  prsedicto  anathematis  edicto,  assistentibus  archi- 
episcopis,  episcopis,  et  universo  clero,  communiter  roboravit." 
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Dr.  Stubbs  (De  Inv.  1 4)  suggests,  with  great  likelihood,  that  this 
robbery  of  the  moveable  wealth  of  Waltham  was  not  done  for  the 
enriching  of  Saint  Stephen's,  but  that  it  was  part  of  the  general 
robbery  of  all  churches  to  pay  the  price  of  Normandy  in  1096 
(see  p.  358).  And  this  is  the  more  likely,  because  the  6666  pounds 
(  =  10,000  marks)  said  to  have  been  taken  from  Waltham  was 
actually  the  sum  paid  to  Robert.  The  Waltham  writer  has  made 
some  confusion  in  his  reckoning.  Still  the  general  picture  of 
the  Red  King  robbing  Waltham  and  enriching  Caen  holds  good. 
For  we  have  seen  that  he  was  a  benefactor  to  Saint  Stephen's,  and 
the  writ  seems  to  imply  some  meddling  with  the  lands,  as  well  as 
the  treasures,  of  Waltham. 

The  curious  story  about  the  hospital  of  Saint  Peter,  afterwards 
Saint  Leonard,  at  York,  all  about  iEthelstan  and  the  Culdees,  and 
the  grant  of  the  thitive  of  com  which  became  memorable  in  the 
fifteenth  century  (see  Lingard,  iv.  163),  will  be  found  in  the  local 
history  in  the  Monasticon,  vii.  608.  We  read  how  the  Conqueror 
confirmed  everything,  and  then — 

''Willelmus  Rufus,  filius  Conquestoris  prsedicti,  rex  immediate 
succedeus,  funclavit  seu  mutavit  situm  dicti  hospitalis  in  locum 
regium  ubi  nunc  situatur,  .  .  .  et  dedit  et  confirmavit  dictas  travas 
hospitali  pr»dicto,  sicut  fecit  pater  ejus  Conquestor." 

So  Leland  speaks  of  "Gulielmus  junior,  rex  Angliae,  fundator 
hospitalis,  qui  etiatn  ecclesiolaui  ibidem  construxit  et  S.  Petro 
dedicavit." 

So  the  hospital  of  God's  House  at  Thetford  is  attributed  to 
William  Rufus,  Mou.  Angl.  vii.  769.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
founded  the  nunnery  of  Armethwaite  in  Cumberland,  and  the 
foundation  charter  is  printed  in  the  Monasticon,  iii.  270.  But 
it  is  spurious  on  the  face  of  it.  The  date  given  is  January  6, 
1089;  yet  Rufus  is  made  to  give  grants  in  Carlisle  which  he 
did  not  yet  possess,  aud  to  call  himself  "dux  Nonuannorura." 
He  appears  too  in  the  Abingdon  History,  ii.  26,  284,  as  granting 
the  church  of  Sutton  to  the  abbey  of  Abingdon  on  the  petition  of 
Abbot  Reginald.  The  grant  has  three  somewhat  characteristic 
witnesses,  Robert  Fitz-hamon,  Robert  the  Chancellor,  that  is 
Robert  Bloet,  and  our  old  friend  Croc  the  Hunter. 

He  is  also  called  a  benefactor  to  the  church  of  Rochester;  but 
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it  is  not  clear  that  he  actually  gave  anything  of  his  own  cost.  In 
the  local  histories  (Hon.  Angl.  i.  i6i,  162,  174)  we  read  that  Rufus 
**  reddidit  et  restituit  Lamhethe  et  dedit  Hedenham  ecclesiae  Rofifee;" 
"  dedit  Lamtheam  [hetham]  et  Aedenham  ad  victum  monachorum," 
&c.  In  p.  163  is  his  writ  granting  the  manor  of  Stone  to  the  church 
of  Saint  Andrew  and  Bishop  Gundulf;  and  in  173,  174  he  grants 
Lambeth  and  Hedenham.  But  Henry's  charter  in  the  same  page 
speaks  of  Lambeth  and  Hedenham  as  gifts  of  Bishop  Gundulf  to  the 
monks,  and  in  p.  165  Stone  is  held  by  Ralph  the  son,  and  Osmund 
the  son-in-law,  of  Gilbert,  who  becomes  a  monk  at  Rochester. 
The  brothers  find  the  King  a  harsh  lord  ("  ambo  regis  exactionibus 
tantum  fuerunt  gravati  ut  vix  amplius  hoc  possent  ferre.  Erant 
enim  illis  diebus  consuetudines  regis  gravissimee  atque  durissimse 
per  totum  regnum  Angliss");  they  therefore  suggest  that  the 
Bishop  should  get  the  manor  of  the  King,  and  they  will  hold  it 
of  him.  ''Quo  audito,  episcopus  quam  citius  potuit  regem  im- 
pigre  adiit,  amicorum  itaque  apud  regem  usus  auxilio,  tandem 
obtinuit  quod  petiit;  dedit  ergo  episcopus  Willielmo  regi, 
magni  regis  Willielroi  filio,  xv.  libras  denariorum  et  unam  mulam 
qu8B  bene  valebat  c.  solidos."  Ralph  and  Osmund  become  the 
Bishop's  men  for  the  manor — a  very  good  case  of  round-about 
commendation — but  presently,  by  an  exchange  of  lands  between 
them  and  the  Bishop,  Stone  becomes  a  direct  possession  of  the  see. 
We  have  also  heard  something  about  Hedenham  in  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p. 
366,  and  William  of  Malmesbury  also  (Gest.  Pont.  137)  speaks  of  it 
as  bought  by  Gundulf — "ex  suo  villam  coemptam."  Lambeth  may 
have  been  a  free  gift.  It  afterwards,  as  all  the  world  knows,  passed 
by  exchange  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 

There  is  a  very  curious  document  in  the  Monasticon  (ii.  497)  from 
the  cartulary  of  Tavistock  in  which  Rufus — "  inclitae  recordationis 
secundus  Guillielmus" — confirms  in  1096  to  the  abbey  a  manor, 
Wlurintun,  which  some  said  belonged  to  the  crown.  The  grant 
of  course  takes  the  fojm  of  a  gift.  But  the  only  thing  which  Rufus 
really  seems  to  have  given  was  an  ivory  knife,  a  symbol  which  is 
also  met  with  in  other  cases; 

"  Sciant  omnes  quod  rex  per  cultellum  ebumeum  quod  in  manu 
tenuit  et  abbati  porrexit  hoc  donum  peregit  apud  curiam  .  .  •  qui 
quidem  cultellus  jacet  in  feretro  sancti  Rumoni." 

The  witnesses  are  Bishop  Walkelin  of  Winchester,  Bishop  John 
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of  Bath,  and  Abbot  Tburstan  of  Glastonbtirj.  The  demand  bad 
been  made  before  conmiissioners  sent  in  Lent  to  Devonebire, 
Cornwall,  and  Exeter — the  local  capital  stands  apart—"  ad  investi- 
ganda  regalia  placita."  They  were  Bishop  Walkelin,  "  Eandulfus 
capellanus"  (Flambard),  William  Capra  (see  him  in  Domesday, 
no,  as  Chievre;  he  is  Capra  in  Exon),  and  "Hardinus  Belnoldi 
filius."  Is  not  "  Belnoldus,"  a  strange  name,  a  miswriting  for 
Ednodus^    See  N.  C,  vol.  iv.  p.  756. 

Lastly,  we  have  elsewhere  seen  (see  N.  C.  iv.  411)  that  William 
granted  the  manor  of  Bermondsey  to  the  foundation  of  the  English- 
man iGlfwine  Child.  See  the  charter  in  Monasticon,  v.  100.  It  is 
witnessed  by  the  founder  ^Ifwine,  also,  between  the  bishops  and 
Eudo  daj^fer^  by  "  Johannes  de  Sumbresetta."  Is  this  the  Bishop 
of  Bath,  not  yet  used  to  his  new  title  1 

A  crowd  of  writs  securing  churches  in  rights  already  possessed, 
as  well  as  simple  confirmations  of  the  grants  of  others,  do  not 
bear  upon  the  matter.  And  we  must  not  forget  that  he  showed 
a  degree  of  tenderness  to  the  monks  of  Durham  during  the  banish- 
ment of  their  bishop  (see  p.  299)  which  he  failed  to  show  to 
other  monks.  Still,  in  any  case,  the  gifts  of  William  Hufus  make  a 
poor  show  between  the  gifts  of  the  founder  of  Battle  and  those 
of  the  founder  of  Reading. 


NOTE  L    Vol.  i.  p.  169. 
Chivalry. 

I  REFER  to  the  remarkable  passage  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave, 
Normandy  and  England,  iv.  438  ; 

"Arc  we  not  told  that  *the  Spirit  of  Chivalry  was  the  parent 
and  offspring  of  the  Crusades  ? '  again  that  in  '  the  accomplished 
character  of  the  Crusader  we  discover  all  the  virtues  of  a  perfect 
Knight,  the  true  Spirit  of  Chivalry,  which  inspired  the  generous 
sentiments  aud  social  offices  of  man  1  * — the  Historian  might  reply 
in  the  words  of  a  great  Teacher,  whose  voice  already  resounds  in 
History — *  I  confess  that  if  I  were  called  upon  to  name  what  Spirit 
of  evil  predominantly  deserved  the  name  of  Antichrist,  I  should 
name  the  Spirit  of  Chivalry:   the  more  detestable  for  the  very 
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guise  of  the  ArchaDgel  ruined,  which  has  made  it  so  seductive 
to  the  most  generous  spirits — but  to  me  so  hateful,  because  it  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  impartial  justice  of  the  Gospel,  and 
its  comprehensive  feeling  of  equal  brotherhood,  and  because  it  so 
fostered  a  sense  of  honour  rather  than  a  sense  of  duty/  ....  Take 
the  huge  folio  of  the  Gesta  Dei  ^per  Francos — search  it  boldly  and 
honestly,  turn  over  its  fifteen  hundred  pages,  examine  their  contents 
according  to  the  rules  of  moral  evidence,  the  praises  the  Writers 
bestow,  and  more  than  their  praises,  their  blame ;  their  commentaries 
upon  deeds  of  cruelty,  and  more  than  their  commentaries,  their 
sileuce — and  try  how  much  you  can  extract  which  will  justify  any 
one  of  the  general  positions  which  the  popular  enthusiasts  for 
Chivalry  have  maintained.'' 

The  extract  is  from  a  letter  of  Arnold  to  Archdeacon  Hare  in 
1829  (Life  and  Correspondence,  i.  255).     A  note  adds; 

"  *  Chivalry,*  or  (as  he  used  more  frequently  to  call  the  element 
in  the  middle  ages  which  he  thus  condemned)  'feudality,'  is 
especially  Keltic  and  barbarian — incompatible  with  the  highest 
virtue  of  which  man  is  capable,  and  the  last  at  which  he  arrives — a 
sense  of  justice.  It  sets  up  the  personal  allegiance  to  the  chief 
above  allegiance  to  God  and  law." 

Nothing  can  be  better ;  only  it  is  not  quite  clear  what  Arnold 
meant  by  "Keltic;"  continental  chivalry  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  devotion  to  the  chief  of  the  clan,  though  there 
is  much  analogy  between  the  two  feelings.  But,  as  I  have  said 
elsewhere  (N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  483),  chivalry  is  Norman  rather  than 
English  and  French  rather  than  Norman ;  so  in  that  sense  it  may 
be  called  "Keltic." 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  goes  on  to  discuss  one  of  the  stories  of 
the  boasted  generosity  of  Bayard.  Like  some  others,  it  merely 
comes  to  this,  that  he  did  not  act  a  part  which  would  have  been 
singularly  shameful. 

About  chivalry  and  other  kindred  matters,  I  had  my  own  say 
in  an  article  on  the  Law  of  Honour  in  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
December  1876.  But  I  must  decline  to  pledge  myself  to  Sir 
F.  Palgrave's  condemnation  of  the  crusades.  All  that  he  says 
is  perfectly  true  of  the  crimes  and  follies  in  detail  with  which 
the  crusades  were  disgraced.  And  in  those  days  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  carry  out  a  crusade  without  a  large  measure  of  those 
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crimes  and  follies.  And  this  might  be  in  itself  a  fair  argument, 
though  not  one  which  the  age  would  have  understood,  against  under- 
taking any  crusade  at  all.  But  I  must  hold  that  the  general 
idea  of  the  crusade  itself  was  something  liigh  above  all  chivalry. 
I  must  hold  that  all  the  crusades  before  the  fourth,  whatever  we 
say  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  carried  out,  were  in  themselves 
fully  justifiable,  both  in  morality  and  in  policy.  Surely,  in  all 
that  bears  on  this  matter,  it  is  Cohen  rather  than  Palgrave  that 
speaks.  With  all  his  learning  and  acuteness,  with  all  his  lofty 
and  Christian  morality,  his  deep  and  wide-reaching  sympathy  with 
right  and  hatred  of  wrong  in  every  shape,  my  illustrious  predecessor 
in  Norman  and  English  history  was  still,  as  a  man  of  the  East, 
unable  thoroughly  to  throw  himself  into  the  Western  side  of  a 
great  struggle  between  East  and  West. 


NOTE  K.    Vol.  i.  p.  196. 

The  Purchase  op  the  C6tentin  by  the  iETHELixo 

Henbt. 

I  HAVE  told  this  part  of  my  story  as  I  find  it  in  Orderic,  whose 
account  seems  to  me  to  be  probable,  and  to  hang  well  together, 
while  it  is  confirmed,  not  indeed  in  every  detail,  but  in  its  leading 
outlines,  by  the  account  in  the  Continuation  of  William  of  Jumiegcs ; 
that  is,  by  Robert  of  Torigny.  But  William  of  Malmesbury  and 
Wacc  give  quite  different  versions.  That  of  William  is  found,  not 
in  the  part  of  his  work  where  he  records  the  events  of  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus,  but  at  the  beginning  of  his  fifth  book  (v.  392), 
where  he  introduces  the  reign  of  Henry  with  a  sketch  of  his  earlier 
life.  While  the  rebellion  of  1088  is  going  on  in  England,  and  while 
Robert  is  waiting — waiting,  our  historian  says,  for  a  favourable 
wind — to  go  to  help  his  supporters  there,  Henry,  by  the  Duke's 
order,  goes  away  into  Britanny  ("Henricus  in  Britauniam  ejus  jussu 
abscesserat ").  Meanwhile  Robert  spends  on  his  mercenaries  the 
money  which  the  Conqueror  had  left  to  Henry,  which  is  here  cut 
down  from  5000  pounds  to  3000  marks  —  a  mistake  partly  arising 
from  a  confusion  between  the  whole  sum  left  to  Henry  and  the  sum 
paid  for  the  Cotentin  ('^  Ule,  occasione  aucupata,  omnem  illam 
pecuniarum  vim  testamento  patris  adolescentulo  legatam,  qusB  erat 
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trium  milliuin  marcarum,  in  stipendiarios  suos  absumpsit '').  Then 
follows  a  very  confused  story,  how  Henry  came  back  and  passed 
over  the  wrong  in  silence  ("  Henricus  reversus,  licet  forsitan  segre 
tulisset,  taciturna  prseteriit  industria");  the  reason  given  being 
the  restoration  of  peace  in  England  (^'enimvero,  nuntiata  pacis 
compositione  in  Anglia,  deposita  militia  ferias  armis  dedere").  He 
then  goes  away  into  some  quarter  where  the  Duke  had  given  or 
promised  him  lands,  but  he  is  at  the  same  time  entrusted  with  the 
keeping  of  the  castle  of  Eouen  ('*  comes  in  sua,  junior  in  ea  qu8B 
frater  suus  dederat  vel  promiserat,  discessit ;  namque  et  in  acceptum 
promissa  referebat,  custodiens  turrim  Rotomagi  in  ejus  fidelitatem." 
Or  can  these  last  words  mean  that  Henry  kept  the  castle  of  Rouen 
in  pledge  till  the  promised  lands  were  actuaUy  put  into  his 
hands  1).  Presently,  on  the  accusation  of  some  very  bad  people — 
if  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  was  one  of  them,  he  is  not  mentioned  by 
name — Henry  is  unjustly  kept  in  ward  for  half  a  year  in  this  same 
tower  of  Rouen  ("  delatione  pessimorum  cessit  in  adversum  fide- 
litas,  et  nulla  sua  culpa  in  ipso  eodem  loco  Henricus  libere  custo- 
ditus  est,  ne  servatoi-um  diligentiam  [who  are  the  "  servatores  "  f] 
eflFiigio  luderet ").  Then  he  goes  by  William's  invitation  to  England, 
and  enters  the  King's  service ;  there  William  keeps  him  for  a  year, 
making  promises  which  he  never  fulfils.  Robert  meanwhile  sends 
a  message  promising  redress,  on  the  strength  of  which  Henry  goes 
back  to  Normandy  ('^  post  medium  annum  laxatus,  fratri  Willelmo 
invitanti  serviturum  se  obtulit ;  at  ille,  nihilo  modestius  ephebum 
remunerans,  plus  anno  inanibus  sponsionibus  agentem  distulit. 
Quapropter,  Roberto  emendationem  facti  per  nuntios  promittente, 
Normanuiam  venit ").  There  he  was  exposed  to  intrigues  on  the 
part  of  both  his  brothers,  which  are  very  darkly  described ;  but  he 
escapes  from  all  danger,  and,  by  seizing  Avranches  and  some  other 
castles,  compels  Robert  to  make  peace  with  him  ('*  amborum  fratrum 
expertus  insidias ;  nam  et  rex,  pro  repulsa  iratus,  ut  retineretur 
frustra  niaudarat ;  et  comes,  accusatorum  lenociniis  mutatus,  voluu- 
tatem  verterat  ut  blanditiis  attrectatum  non  ita  facile  dimitteret. 
Yerum  ille,  Dei  provident ia  et  sagaci  sua  diligentia  cuncta  evadens 
pericula,  occupatione  Abrincarum  et  quorundam  castellorum  coegit 
fratrem  libenter  paci  manum  dedere").  Then  comes  the  invasion  of 
Normandy  by  William,  the  sedition  at  Rouen,  the  death  of  Conan 
by  Henry's  own  hand  (see  p.  257).    Robert  then  ungratefuUy  drives 
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Henry  from  the  city  ("parum  hie  labor  apud  Robertum  valuit, 
virum  animi  mobilis,  qui  statim  ad  ingratitudinem  flexua,  bene 
meritum  urbe  cedere  coegit").  Then,  without  any  explanation, 
comes  the  siege  of  Saint  Michael's  Mount,  which  he  had  already  de- 
scribed elsewhere  (iv.  308).  Of  Domfront  and  Saint  James  we  hear 
nothing. 

There  is  in  this  account  a  greater  attempt  at  chronological  pre- 
cision than  is  usual  with  William  of  Malmesbury,  especially  when 
he  tells  a  story  out  of  its  chronological  place.  And  the  dates  do 
not  hang  badly  together.  Henry  is  put  in  ward  late  in  1088  for 
six  months.  On  his  release  he  goes  to  England  for  a  year,  comes 
back,  and  seizes  Avranches.  This  brings  us  well  into  1090,  the  year 
of  the  vicarious  invasion  of  Normandy  by  Rufus,  of  the  sedition  at 
Rouen,  and  of  the  death  of  Conan.  But  these  dates  do  not  agree  with 
the  more  exact  chronology  of  Orderic.  According  to  him  (672  D), 
Henry  went  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1088,  and  came  back  to 
Normandy  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  {''  In  aestate,  postquam 
certus  rumor  de  Rofensis  deditione  dtra  mare  personuit  .  .  .  trans- 
fretavit .  .  .  deinde  in  auctumno  regi  valefecit ").  He  is  at  once 
imprisoned,  and  is  released,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  about  February 
1089.  At  least  Orderic  mentions  his  release  as  happening 
about  the  same  time  as  the  death  of  Durand  Abbot  of  Troam,  on 
February  3  in  that  year  (676  B,  C).  Moreover  the  order  of  events, 
both  with  regard  to  the  voyage  and  imprisonment,  is  altogether 
changed,  and  the  whole  story  is  told  in  a  different  way  from  that 
of  Orderic.  The  story  about  Robert  taking  Henry's  money  con- 
tradicts the  express  statement  of  Orderic  (659  D)  that  Henry  had 
put  his  money  in  safe  keeping;  it  contradicts  too  the  implied 
statements  of  Orderic  and  all  the  other  writers  who  describe  the 
cession  of  the  Gotentin  to  Henry  as  a  sale,  or  at  least  as  a 
pledge,  as  something  in  either  case  by  which  Henry  paid  down 
money  and  received  land.  And  it  may  be  hard  to  reconcile  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury's  narrative  here  with  liis  own  statement 
just  before  (v.  391),  that  Henry  was  "patema  benedictione  et  ma- 
terna  haereditate,  simul  et  multiplicibus  thesauris,  nixus."  Nor 
has  William  of  Malmesbury  any  distinct  mention  of  the  C6tentin, 
or  of  any  other  possessions  of  Henry,  till  after  his  release  from 
prison.  And  then  he  represents  Henry  as  obtaining  them  by 
force,  a  story  which    most   likely  comes   from    some   confusion 
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with  the  later  events,  mentioned  in  p.  286.  The  visit  to  Britanny 
on  the  part  of  Henry  which  comes  earlier  in  the  story  is  most 
likely  his  visit  to  Britanny  after  the  siege  of  Saint  Michael's  Mount 
(see  p.  294)  moved  out  of  its  place.  The  whole  narrative  is  dark 
and  perplexed  throughout,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  clear  and 
careful  statement  of  Orderic.  And  among  the  points  on  which  Wil- 
liam differs  from  Orderic  the  only  one  on  which  he  is  at  all  borne 
out  by  any  trustworthy  authority  is,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  that 
by  which  he  makes  Houen  the  place  of  Henry's  imprisonment. 
Yet  there  are  one  or  two  points  on  which  we  might  almost  think 
that  William  had  some  narrative  like  that  of  Orderic  before  him. 
Though  Robert  gets  possession  of  Henry's  money  in  different  ways 
in  the  two  stories,  yet  in  both  he  takes  it  for  the  same  purpose, 
that  of  paying  his  mercenaries.  And  there  is  a  certain  likeness  in 
the  pictures  which  they  both  give  of  Henry  as  exposed  to  the  enmity 
of  both  his  brothers  at  once.  It  is  possible  that  William's  version 
may  really  be  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  put  together  the  detached 
facts  of  Orderic's  story,  not  necessarily  of  Orderic's  text. 

Wace  tells  the  story  in  a  yet  more  confused  way  than  William 
of  Malmesbury,  and  with  the  events  strangely  transposed  throughout. 
But  he  gives  one  or  two  details,  bringing  in  persons  of  whom  we 
hear  elsewhere,  which  are  likely  enough  to  be  authentic.  When 
Kobert  is  planning  the  invasion  of  England,  he  wants  money,  and 
for  that  end,  pledges  (i 4505-1 4520),  not  grants  or  sells,  the  Co- 
tentin  to  Henry. 


•*  Henris  li  a  Taveir  presto. 
Si  come  il  li  out  demand^  : 
Costentin  en  gage  re9ut. 


E  tant  lunges  aveir  le  dut 
Ke  li  due  li  soen  li  rendist, 
E  del  tot  son  grdont  en  fist.' 


He  adds  that  Richard  of  Reviers,  or  Redvers,  left  Robert's  service 
for  that  of  Henry,  in  answer  to  a  special  request  made  by  Henry 
to  his  brother.  This  is  likely  enough.  Richard  of  Redvers  appears 
once  in  Domesday  (Dorset  83),  and  his  pedigree  is  set  forth  in  a 
special  note  by  Mr.  Stapleton  (ii.  cclxix),  who  corrects  the  belief 
(see  Prevost  on  Wace,  ii.  307 ;  Ellis,  i.  377)  that  he  was  a  son  of 
Baldwin  of  Exeter  (see  Norman  Conquest,  iv.  161).  He  appears 
in  Orderic  (689  C)  and  the  Continuation  of  William  of  Jumi^ges 
(viii.  4),  along  with  Earl  Hugh  of  Chester,  as  one  of  Henry's  si^p- 
poi*ters  in  the  C6tentin,  and  we  see  throughout  that  he  was  en 
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important  person  in  Henry's  reign  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  362.  Cf.  Orderic, 
783  D,  833  D;  Mon.  Angl.  v.  105,  in  the  account  of  Saint  James' 
priory  near  Exeter).  Tlie  words  in  which  the  Duke  bids  Richard 
leave  his  service  for  that  of  Henry  (i 4534-1 4545)  are  curious, 
and  throw  light  on  the  many  expressions  in  Domesday  about  the 
grant  or  invasio  of  a  freeman  and  the  like  (see  N.  C.  iv.  723 ; 

V.  750; 


"  Jo  ne  sai  ke  Hichart  pensa, 
MaiB  seniblant  fist  ke  li  pens 
K'il  deveit  del  due  tot  partir 
E  son  fr^re  Henris  servir. 
Richart,  dint  li  dus,  si  fereis* 
Henns  mon  frere  servireiz. 


Vodrefieu  k  roe  li  otrei ; 

K'est  pas  meinz  gentil  horn  de  mei ; 

Sia  hoem  seies ;  jel'  vos  comant ; 

Seryez  le  biea  d'ore  en  avant : 

Vos  n'arez  j2i  de  li  hontage, 

Kos  somen  andui  d'un  parage." 


"We  may  compare  the  story  in  Oi*deric,  814  B,  C,  where  Duke 
Robert  grants  Count  William  of  Evreux  to  his  brother  ("  ei  Guel- 
lelmum  consulem  Ebroamm  cum  comitatu  suo  et  omnibus  sibi 
subjectis  concessit "),  and  where  the  Count  is  amazed  at  finding 
himself  likened  to  a  horse  or  an  px  (''  preeclarus  comes,  ut  se  quasi 
equum  vel  bovem  dandum  audivit").  The  thoughts  of  Richard, 
which  Wace  did  not  know,  may  have  been  much  the  same  as  those 
of  Count  William. 

Robert  then  goes  on  his  invasion  of  England,  but  leaves  off  on 
William's  engaging  to  pay  him  five  thousand  pounds  yearly 
( 1 4548-1 487 1).  This,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  pure  fiction ;  or  rather 
it  is  Robert's  expedition  in  the  reign  of  Henry  carried  back  to  the 
reign  of  Rufus.  On  coming  back  to  Normandy,  Robert  quarrels 
with  Henry,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why,  while  William  is  also  anj;ry 
with  him  on  account  of  the  help  in  money  given  by  him  to  Robert. 
Robert  then  takes  possession  of  the  Cotentin,  and  does  not  repay 
Henry  his  money  (1487 4-1 4887)  ; 


"  Rol)ert  out  I'aveir  despendii, 
E  CoHtcntin  a  retenu. 


Ne  Henrifl  Costentin  n'en  out, 
Ne  sea  dcniers  aveir  nc  pout.** 


Henry  then  defends  himself  on  Saint  Michael's  Mount,  and  the 
account  of  the  siege  follows.  Heni-y's  voyage  to  England,  and  his 
imprisonment,  which  is  said  to  be  at  Rouen,  arc  placed  later  still 

(14754-14759)- 

On   the   (ither   hand,   the   short   account   given   by  Robert   of 

Torigny  in  the  Continuation  of  William  of  Jumitges  (viii.  2)  is 
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much  more  nearly  in  a<p-eement  with  Orderic.  He  records  the 
bequest  of  five  thousand  pounds  to  Henry,  with  the  addition  that 
it  was  in  English  money  (N.  G.  vol.  iv.  p.  854).  He  then  mentions 
the  cession  of  the  G6tentin  to  Henry,  but  he  is  uncertain  whether 
to  call  it  a  grant,  or,  with  Wace,  a  pledge  (''  Robertus  frater  suus 
dedit  illi  coniitatum  Gonstantiensem,  vel,  ut  alii  volunt,  invadiavit"). 
He  says  nothing  about  Henry's  voyage  to  England  in  1088  ;  but 
he  mentions  the  slanders  against  Henry  and  his  consequent  impri- 
sonment by  Robert.  Here  comes  in  his  only  point  of  difference 
from  Orderic.  Orderic  (672  D,  see  above,  p.  199)  makes  Henry 
come  back  from  England  in  company  with  Robert  of  Bell^me ;  they 
are  both  seized  on  the  sea-shore,  and  are  shut  up  in  different 
prisons ; 

*'  Quidam  malevoli  discordiee  satores  eos  anticipaverunt,  et,  falsa 
veris  immiscentes,  Roberto  duci  denuntiaverunt  quod  . .  .  cum  rege 
Rufo  essent  pacificati,  et  ad  ducis  damnum  sacramenti  etiam  obliga- 
tione  confoederati.  Dux  igitur  •  .  .  cum  Baiocensi  episcopo  con- 
silium iniit  et  prasfatos  optimates  praeoccupavit.  Nam  antequam 
aliquid  molirentur,  quum  securi  ad  littus  maris  de  navibus  egre- 
derentur,  valida  militum  manu  missa  eos  comprehendit^  vinculis 
coarctavit,  et  unum  Baiocis  aliumque  Noilleio  sub  manu  Baiocensis 
tyranni  custodiae  mancipavit." 

Robert  of  Torigny,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Wace,  makes  Rouen 
the  place  of  arreBt ;  but  he  does  not  go  on  to  say  with  William  of 
Malmesbury  that  it  was  the  place  of  imprisonment  ("  Inventis 
quibusdam  vilibus  occasionibus,  per  malorum  tamen  hominum  sug- 
gestiones,  ipsum  nihil  tale  meditantem  apud  Rothomagum  capicns, 
quod  dedei-at  indecenter  extorsit ").  These  last  words  of  course  refer 
to  the  Gotentin,  and  imply  an  occupation  of  it  by  Robert  during 
Henry's  imprisonment.  Lat^r  events  follow  in  much  the  same 
order  as  in  Orderic. 

The  author  of  the  Brevis  Relatio,  who  wrote  in  Henry's  reign, 
must  have  drawn  ftom  the  same  sources  as  the  Gontinuator,  as 
the  words  of  his  short  account  (11)  are  to  some  extent  the  same. 
He  gives  a  clear  and  terse  summary  of  the  fortunes  of  Henry 
during  the  reign  of  Rufus,  which  is  almost  his  only  mention  of 
that  reign.  The  words  which  at  present  concern  us  are  these ; 
"Henricus  reraansit  in  Normannia  cum  Roberto  fratre  suo,  qui 
dedit  ei  quamdam  terram  in  Normannia,  sed  non  diutius  inde 
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gaudium  habuit  [''Non  diutius  inde  gavisus  est/'  says  the  Con- 
tinuator].  Non  multo  enim  tempore,  inventis  qaibusdam  vilibus 
occasionibus,  ei  illam  abstulit.*' 

Tlie  agreement  between  Orderic  and  Robert  of  Torigny  is  the 
more  valuable,  because  they  clearly  write  from  independent  sources, 
and,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  fill  up  gaps  in  one  another.  William 
of  Malmesbury  brings  in  his  story  incidentally,  and  has  made  con- 
fusions. Wace,  as  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  is  less  accurate  at  this 
part  of  his  narrative  than  he  was  at  an  earlier  stage.  The  expedi* 
tion  of  the  Conqueror  was  his  mkin  subject^  and  on  that  he 
evidently  bestowed  the  greatest  care,  not  only  in  gathering  infor- 
mation from  all  quarters,  but  very  often  in  sifting  it.  He  is  now 
dealing  with  tbe  kind  of  time  which  most  men  in  all  ages  know 
least  al)Out,  the  times  a  little  before  and  a  little  after  his  own  birth. 
I  must  confess,  for  my  own  part,  that  there  is  no  part  of  English 
history  in  which  I  feel  so  little  at  home  as  in  the  administration  of 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool. 

Anyhow  William  of  Newburgh  speaks  with  great  truth  when, 
after  (i.  2)  sketching  the  character  of  William  and  Robert,  he 
adds ;  "  Porro  Henricus  frater  junior,  laudabilem  prseferens  indoleui, 
duris  et  infidis  fratribus  militiibat." 


NOTE  L.    Vol.  i.  p.  257. 

The  Death  of  Conan. 

The  death  of  Conan  suggests  the  death  of  Eadric  (see  N.  C.  vol. 
i.  pp.  415,  740) ;  only,  wliile  the  story  of  Eadric's  death  has  grown 
into  several  mythical  forms,  we  have  only  two  versions  of  the 
death  of  Conan.  These  are  given  us  by  Orderic  (689)  and  by  William 
of  Malmesbury  (v.  392).  Both  of  these  are  contemporary  writers  in 
the  sense  of  having  been  bom  at  the  time — Orderic  was  about  four- 
teen— though  neither  could  have  written  his  account  till  a  good 
many  years  after.  Orderic's  account  is  remarkably  clear  and  circum- 
stantial ;  and,  if  the  sharp  interchang  of  sentences  between  Henry 
and  Conan  is  open  to  suspicion  of  another  kind,  it  is  not  open  to 
the  same  kind  of  suspicion  which  attaches  to  rhetorical  speeches 
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in  Orderic  or  anywhere  else.  No  one  but  Henry  himself  could 
have  told  the  story  in  the  first  instance,  and  stories  of  this  kind, 
coming  imder  the  head  of  personal  anecdote,  commonly  get  improved 
as  they  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  any  invention  on  the  part  of  Orderic  himself,  which  in 
a  long  speech  we  always  may  suspect.  "With  these  prudent  allow- 
ances, we  may  surely  accept  the  tale  as  it  stands  in  Orderic.  The 
version  of  William  of  Malmesbury  reads  like  a  rather  careless  sum- 
mary of  some  account  to  the  same  general  effect  as  Orderic,  but 
with  some  di£ferences  of  detail.  But  the  dramatic  effect  of  Orderic's 
dialogue  has  wholly  passed  away  from  William's  abridgement. 

I  will  mention  the  chief  differences  between  the  two  accounts. 
According  to  Orderic,  Duke  Robert  was  all  this  time  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Seine;  William,  who  knows  nothing  about  his  flight, 
keeps  him  still  at  Rouen.  Here  Orderic's  version  is  clearly  to 
be  preferred.  The  story  of  Robert's  flight  is  either  true,  or  else 
direct  invention.  I  do  not  mean  an  invention  of  Orderic,  but  an 
invention  of  Robert's  enemies  at  the  time.  But  if  William  had 
never  heard  that  story,  he  would  conceive  the  Duke  to  be  at 
Rouen  as  a  matter  of  course.  William  then  makes  Robert  wish 
to  put  Conan  in  prison;  but  Henry  demands  that  he  should  be 
given  over  to  himself  ("Conanum  quendam,  proditionis  apud 
com  item  insimulatum,  quem  ille  vinculis  irretire  volebat,  arbitratus 
nihil  calamitosius  posse  inferri  misero  quam  ut  exosum  spiritum  in 
ergastulo  traheret — hunc  ergo  Conanum  Henricus  suae  curae  ser- 
vatum  iri  postulavit ").  Robert  here  seems  to  wish  for  Conan's 
imprisonment,  not  out  of  the  merciful  feeling  which  Orderic  attri- 
butes to  him  when  he  comes  back  to  the  city,  but  rather  as 
deeming  imprisonment  worse  than  death.  In  either  case  Henry 
goes  on  the  principle  that  ''stone  dead  hath  no  fellow." 

In  the  summary  of  the  dialogue,  William  brings  in  one  or  two 
points  which  are  not  in  Orderic.  As  Henry  shows  the  view  to 
Conan,  he  promises  in  mockery  that  all  shall  be  his ;  "  sua  per 
ironiam  omnia  futura  pronuntians."  This  differs  altogether  from 
"quam  pulcram  tibi  patriam  conatus  es  subjicere."  One  is  half 
tempted  to  see  in  William's  version  a  touch  of  legend  worked  in 
from  the  Gospels. 

Instead  of  Henry's  characteristic  oath  by  the  soul  of  his  mother, 
which  must  surely  be  genuine,  William  puts   into  his  mouth  a 
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discourse  od  the  duty  of  tbe  vassal,  and  his  punishment  if  faithless, 
which  seems  a  little  too  long  for  the  time  and  place ;  **  Nullam 
yitffi  moram  deberi  traditori :  quoquo  modo  alieni  hominis  posse 
tolerari  injurias,  illius  vero  qui  tibi  juratus  fecerit  hominium,  nullo 
modo  posse  differri  supplicium  si  fuerit  probatus  perfidisB." 

From  the  narrative  of  Orderic,  one  would  certainly  infer  that 
Henry  and  Conan  were  alone  together  in  the  tower,  Henry  doubtless 
armed  and  Conan  unarmed.  William  of  Malmesbury  gives  Henry 
companions  who  help  to  throw  Conan  down ;  "  comitibus  qui  secum 
aderant  pariter  impellentibus."  The  exact  spot  also  seems  differ- 
ently conceived  by  the  two  writers.  William  of  Malmesbury  makes 
Conan  fall  into  the  river ;  "  inopinum  ex  propugnaculo  deturbans 
in  subjectam  Sequauam  prsecipitavit."  This  seems  quite  inconsistent 
with  Orderic,  whose  words  (690  D)  are ; 

*^  Contemptis  elegi  supplicationibus,  ipsum  ambabus  manibus 
impulit,  et  per  fenestram  turris  deorsum  prsecipitavit.  Qui 
miserabili  casu  in  memento  confractus  est,  et  afitequam  solum 
aUingeret  mortuus  est.  Delude  cadaver  illius  jumenti  caudse  in- 
nexum  est,  et  per  omnes  Rothomagi  vices  ad  terrendos  desertores 
turpiter  pertractum  est." 

From  this  it  seems  clear  that  Conan  fell  on  dry  ground.  And 
though  the  river,  before  the  quays  were  made,  certainly  came  nearer 
to  the  walls  of  the  castle  than  it  now  does  to  their  site,  one  can  hardly 
fancy  that  it  came  so  close  to  the  foot  of  the  great  tower  that  Conan 
could  actually  fall  into  the  water.  William  too  conceives  those 
concerned — whether  two  or  more — as  standing  on  the  top  of  the 
tower,  whence  Conan  is  thrust  down  from  a  battlement  ("  pro- 
pngnaculum  ")  to  which  he  clings.  Orderic  seems  to  conceive  him 
as  pushed  out  of  a  window  (**  fenestra  *')  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms 
(*'  solaria'*)  of  the  tower.  It  is  possible  however  that  by  "fenestra" 
Orderic  may  mean  the  embrasure  of  a  battlement.  There  is  not 
so  nmch  difference  between  the  two  things  as  might  seem  at  first 
sight.  When  the  towers  (see  Viollet-le-Duc's  Military  Architecture, 
passim)  were  covered  with  roofs  fitting  down  on  the  battlements, 
the  embrasure  was  in  fact  a  window.  In  no  case  must  we  fancy 
Henry  and  Conan  standing  together  in  the  open  air  on  the  top 
of  a  flat-roofed  tower. 
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NOTE  M.    Vol.  i.  p.  274. 
The  Siege  of  Coukcy. 

The  siege  of  Courcy  by  Duke  Bobert  (Ord.  Vit.  692)  is  remark- 
able for  some  picturesque  details,  which  are  interesting  in  them- 
selves, and  throw  light  on  the  times,  though  they  do  not  directly 
concern  the  history  of  William  Rufus.  I  was  at  Courcy  in  1875  ; 
but  I  cannot  find  any  notes  on  the  castle.  As  far  as  I  remember, 
it  does  not  stand  on  any  remarkable  height,  and  does  not  contain 
among  its  remains  any  marked  features  of  the  eleventh  century. 
There  is  however  at  Courcy  a  remarkably  fine  church  of  the  twelfth. 

Among  the  allies  who  came  to  the  help  of  the  besieged  were 
several  French  knights,  two  of  whom  bore  epithets  which  show 
that,  in  the  days  of  the  chivalrous  King,  we  are  getting  near  to 
the  times  of  chivalry.  Among  the  defenders  of  Courcy  were  the 
White  Knight  and  the  Red  Knight ; 

"  Ad  confl  ictus  istorum  convenerunt  ]\[atha)us  comes  de  Bellomonte 
et  Guillelmus  de  Garenna,  aliique  plures,  ut  in  tali  gymnasio  suas 
ostentareiit  probitates.  Ibi  Tedbaldus  Gualeranni  de  Britolio  filius 
et  Guido  Rubicundus  occisi  sunt.  Quorum  prior,  quia  cornipes  et 
omnia  indumenta  ejus  Candida  erant,  Caudidus  Eques  appellabatur. 
Sequens  quoque  Rubeus,  quia  rubeis  opertus  erat,  cognominabatur.'' 

Of  these  persons,  the  younger  William  of  Warren,  son  of  the 
elder  William  and  Gundrada,  elder  brother  of  the  Reginald  whom  we 
have  met  at  Rouen,  belongs  to  our  home  circle.  Count  Matthew 
of  the  French  Beaumont  in  the  modem  department  of  Oise — to 
be  distinguished  alike  from  our  Norman  and  our  Cenomannian 
Beaumont — a  kinsman  of  Hugh  of  Grantmesnil's  wife  (Ord.  Vit. 
691  D),  appears  again  twice  in  Orderic,  836  B,  854  B,  the  second  time 
at  the  battle  of  Noyon.  Both  times  he  appears  in  company  with 
his  neighbour  Burchard  of  Montmorency.  Guy  the  Red  Knight 
appears  in  the  former  passage  as  an  intended  father-in-law  of  the 
future  King  Lewis ; 

"  In  juventute  sua  Ludovicus  filiam  Guidonis  Rubei  comitis  de 
Rupeforti  desponsavit,  et  hereditario  jure  competentem  comitatum 
subjugare  sibi  sategit.  Capreosam  et  Montem  Leherici,  et  Bethil- 
curtem   aliaque  oppida  obsedit^  sed   multis  nobilibus  illi  fortit«r 
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obstantibus  non  obtinuit,  praesertim  quia  Lucianam  virgincm  quam 
despontaverat  Guiscardo  de  Bclloloco  douaverat/' 

This  Rochefort  is  in  the  department  of  Seine  and  Oise,  between 
Moiitfort  TAmaurj  and  Montrhery.  The  redness  of  its  Count 
and  the  whiteness  of  Theobald  land  us  in  quite  another  state  of 
things  from  the  personal  whiteness  and  redness  of  Fulk  the  Red, 
Wulfward  the  White,  and  others.  We  seem  to  be  in  the  fourteenth 
century  rather  than  in  the  eleventh.  But  we  must  remember 
that  at  the  battle  of  Noyon,  twenty-eight  years  later,  the  French 
knights  at  least  had  armorial  bearings  (Ord.  Vit.  855  B,  C ;  see 
N.  C.  V.  189).  All  these  things  are  French  to  begin  with;  they 
spread  from  France  into  Normandy,  and  from  Normandy  into 
England. 

In  this  siege  we  meet  with  an  instance,  of  which  I  shall  have  to 
speak  again  (see  Note  FF),  of  the  wooden  tower  employed  against  a 
fortified  place ;  not  a  moving  tower,  it  would  seem,  but  one  of  those 
of  which  we  have  so  often  heard.  Yet  it  is  spoken  of  as  "  ingens 
machina  quam  berfredum  vocitant"  (Ord.  Vit.  692  C,  cf.  878  C).  So 
in  Will.  Malms,  iv.  369,  ''pro  lignorum  penuria  turris  non  magna,  in 
modum  eedificiorum  facta ;  Berfreid  appellant,  quod  fastigium  muro- 
rum  flequarct."  This  is  the  beffroif  whose  English  form  of  belfry  has 
got  quite  another  use.  It  was  made  at  Christmas,  seemingly  by 
order  of  Robert  of  Bell6me.  But  one  day,  when  the  arch-enemy 
was  driven  back,  a  daring  esquire,  a  kind  of  land  Kuuar^s,  climbed 
into  it,  and  set  it  on  fire  ("  Justo  Dei  judicio  machina  com- 
bust a  est,  qua3  tyrannico  jussu  in  diebus  sanctse  uativitatis  Domini 
proterve  fabricata  est  ;'*  693  A).  We  have  a  story  something  like 
this  in  the  legend  of  our  own  Herewaixl  (see  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  472). 
The  castle  being  newly  built,  they  had  not  been  able  to  build  an 
oven  inside  it  ("pro  acceleratione  obsidionis  in  novo  munimento 
const  mere  furnum  oppidanis  fas  non  fuerat ").  They  had  therefore 
to  make  use  of  one  which  stood  outside  the  castle,  conmianded  by 
the  beffroi  (*'  Clibanus  extra  munitiouem  inter  machinam  oppidique 
portam  stivbat,  ibique  panificus  [surely  Eurysak^s  by  the  Porto  May^ 
(jiore  would  have  liked  so  sounding  a  title]  ad  subsidium  inclusoruni 
panes  coquebat").  The  beffroi  then  was  not  brought  up  imme- 
diately against  the  wall.  There  was  therefore  much  fighting  over  the 
loaves,  and  many  men  were  killed  at  this  particular  point.  In  one 
day's  fight  twenty  men  were  killed  and  many  wounded.     These  last 
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had  a  scruple ;  "  de  panibus  emptis  cruore  suo  non  gustaverunt." 
Notwithstanding  the  heffroi  and  the  fighting,  Duke  Bobert  kept 
very  bad  watch ;  ''  In  conspectu  obsidentium  commilitones  ob- 
sessorum  in  castellum  quotidie  intrabant,  et  armis  ac  alimentis  non 
curante  duce  socios  ne  deficerent  confortabantur." 

The  bishop  of  the  diocese,  Gerard  of  Seez  (i  08  2-1 091),  came 
and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  abbey  of 
Saint  Peter-on-Dive,  and  tried  to  bring  about  peace  ("  ut  dissi- 
dentes  parrochianos  suos  pacificaret ") ;  but  in  vain.  A  boy  of  noble 
birth  in  the  Bishop's  service  (''puer  quidam  qui  prsesuli  ministrabat; 
idem  puer  Ricardus  de  Guaspreia,  filius  Sevoldi,  vocitabatur "), 
who  is  afterwards  described  as  **  clericus  *'  and  ''  imberbis  clericus/' 
rides  about  the  camp  in  boyish  fashion  ("  dum  per  exercitum  puerili 
more  ludens  equitabat  *').  The  boy's  family  are  among  those  who 
had  to  defend  themselves  against  the  devil  of  BellSme  {"  cujus  pa- 
rentela  contra  Robertum  sese  jamdudum  defendere  totis  viribus 
nitebatur  ").  So,  when  young  Richard  appears  in  the  camp,  Robert 
pushes  him  from  his  horse,  puts  him  in  prison,  takes  the  horse  to 
himself,  and  threatens  his  master  the  Bishop  {**  Robertus  injuriam 
ei  [Gerard o]  maximam  fecit,  eumque  minis  contristavit  Nam 
puerum  .  .  .  ejectum  de  equo  comprehendit  et  in  carcere  trusit, 
sibique  comipedem  retentavit ").  The  Bishop  threatens  the  whole 
army  with  interdict,  unless  his  beardless  clerk  is  restored,  which  is 
done  after  a  few  days.  The  Bishop  by  this  time  is  sick  ;  he  goes  to 
Seez  and  dies,  January  23,  1091,  in  the  same  week,  according  to 
Orderic  (693  B),  in  which  William  Rufus  crossed  the  sea.  His  suc- 
cessor was  the  more  famous  Serlo,  who  so  vigorously  sheared  the 
locks  of  the  Lion  of  Justice  and  his  court. 

The  boy  of  high  birth  serving  in  the  bishop's  household,  and 
counted  as  belonging  to  the  clerical  order — he  may  even  have  held 
preferment,  as  "pueri  canonici"  were  not  unknown — is  worth 
notice.  The  incredible  tale  told  by  Giraldus  of  William  Long- 
champ  (iv.  423)  at  least  witnesses  to  the  existence  of  ''pueri 
nobiles  ad  mensam  ministrantes  "  in  a  bishop's  court. 

Lastly,  it  mu^t  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  during  the  siege  of 
Courcy,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1091  ("in  capite  Januarii"),  that 
a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Lisieux,  Walchelm  by  name,  saw  that 
wonderful  vision  of  souls  in  purgatorial  sufiering,  including  many 
of   his   personal    acquaintance   and   several   respectable    prelates, 
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for  Bishop  Hugh  of  Lisieux  and  Abbot  Mainer  of  Saint  Evroul 
(see  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  383,  voL  iv.  p.  655)  were  there  also,  which  is 
told  so  graphically  by  Orderic  (693  C).  A  rationalistic  mind  may  be 
tempted  to  see  Jn  the  supernatural  procession  another  of  the  end- 
less forms  of  the  Wild  Huntsman;  but  a  Defoe-like  feeling  of 
reality  is  given  to  the  picture,  when  he  reads  that  Walchelm  thought 
that  they  were  the  following  of  Robert  of  Belleme  going  to  be- 
siege Gourcy.  He  had  gone  to  visit  a  sick  parishioner  at  a  great 
distance ;  ''  unde  dum  solus  rediret,  et  longe  ab  hominum  habita- 
tione  remotus  iret,  ingentem  strepitum  velut  maximi  exercitus 
coepit  audire,  et  familiam  Boberti  Belesmensis  putavit  esse,  quae 
festinaret  Curceium  obsidere." 


NOTE  N.     Vol.  i.  p.  275. 
Thb  Treaty  op  1091. 

On  the  whole,  though  with  some  hesitation,  I  accept  Caen  as  the 
place  of  the  treaty  between  William  Rufus  and  Robert.  Orderic 
(693  B)  places  the  meeting  of  the  brothers  at  Rouen  ;  "Duo 
fratres  Rothomagum  pacifice  convenerunt,  et  in  unum  congregati, 
abolitis  prioribus  querimonils,  pacificati  sunt."  The  meeting  at 
Caen  and  the  mediation  of  the  King  of  the  French  come  from  the 
Continuation  of  William  of  Jumi^ges  (viii.  3).  The  passage  stands 
in  full  thus ; 

''  Facta  est  tandem  inter  eos  apud  Cadomum,  ut  diximus,  admi- 
niculante  Philippo  rege  Francorum,  qui  in  auxilium  ducis  contra 
Willelmum  regem  apud  oppidum  Auci  ingenti  Anglorum  et 
Nomiannorum  exercitu  tunc  morantem  venerat,  qualiscumque  con- 
cordia,  et  quantum  ad  ducem  Robertum  spectat  probrosa  atque 
damuosa." 

The  story  is  here  told  in  a  hurried  and  inverted  way,  as 
the  whole  tale  is  from  the  beginning  of  the  chapter;  but  there 
is  nothing  strictly  to  be  called  inaccurate  in  the  story.  It  may 
be  that  the  mention  of  Philip  now  is  merely  a  confusion  with  his 
former  appearance  at  Eu ;  but  an  intervention  of  Philip  is  not  un- 
likely in  itself;  Caen  too  as  the  place  of  meeting  is  less  obvious 
than  Rouen,  and  so  far  the  statement  in  favour  of  it  is  to  be  pre- 
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ferred.  Bui  the  point  is  not  of  much  importance,  and  the  evidence 
is  fairly  open  to  doubt. 

In  any  case  William  of  Malmesbury  (iv.  307,  308)  is  mistaken  in 
speaking  of  the  peace  as  agreed  and  sworn  to  before  William  crossed 
into  Normandy.  He  gives  a  ])icture  of  the  anarchy  of  Normandy 
which  is  true  enough ;  only  he  seems  to  conceive  it  too  much  after 
the  pattern  of  the  later  anarchy  of  England.  King  Philip  (see  the 
passage  quoted  in  p.  239)  has  got  his  money  and  has  gone  back  to 
his  banquet ; 

'^  Ita  bello  intestino  diu  laboravit  Normannia,  modo  illis,  modo 
istis,  vincentibus ;  proceres  utriusque  furorem  incitabant,  homines 
levissimi,  in  neutra  parte  fidem  habentes." 

Now  in  the  days  of  Stephen  the  anarchy  at  least  took  the  form 
of  a  war  between  rival  claimants  of  the  crown.  Men  really  fought 
for  their  own  hands ;  but  they  at  least  professed  to  fight  for  King 
or  Empress.  But  the  special  characteristic  of  the  Norman  anarchy 
is  that  everybody  is  already  fighting  with  everybody  else,  and  that 
the  invasion  of  the  country  makes  no  difference,  except  so  far  as  it 
adds  a  new  element  of  confusion.  Ralph  of  Conches  goes  over  to 
William  only  because  Robert  fails  to  defend  him  against  a  local 
enemy ;  William's  name  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  war  of 
Courcy,  till  his  actual  coming  frightens  both  sides  alike.  William 
of  Malmesbury  misses  the  special  point  of  the  whole  story,  namely 
that  the  strife  between  William  and  Robei*t  stands  quite  distinct 
from  the  local  struggles  which  still  went  on  all  over  the  country, 
except  when  the  two  got  intermingled  at  particular  points.  He 
then  adds ; 

''  Fauci  quibus  sanius  consilium,  consulentes  suis  commodis  quod 
utrobique  posse&siones  haberent,  mediatores  pacis  fuere ;  ut  comiti 
rex  Cinomannis  adquireret,  comes  regi  castella  quae  habebat  et 
Fiscannum  coenobium  concederet.  Juratum  est  hoc  pactum,  et  ab 
utrorumque  hominibus  sacramento  firmatum.  Nee  multo  post  rex 
luare  transiit,  ut  fidem  prombsorum  expleret." 

Florence  (1091)  puts  the  case  much  better; 

"  Mense  Februario  rex  Willelmus  junior  Normanniam  petiit,  ut 
earn  fratri  suo  Rotberto  abriperet ;  sed  dum  ibi  moraretur,  pax  inter 
eos  facta  est." 

It  will  be  seen  that  William  of  Malmesbury  gives  only  a  very 
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imperfect  statement  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  They  are  nowhere 
80  fully  and  clearly  given  as  in  our  own  Chronicle;  only  the 
English  writer  is  not  quite  so  exact  with  regard  to  the  territorial 
cessions  as  those  writers  who  wrote  in  Normandy.  The  brothers 
meet — the  place  is  not  mentioned — and  agree  on  the  terms,  which 
are  given  in  words  which  sound  like  the  actual  words  of  the  treaty, 
which  was  likely  enough  to  be  set  down  in  an  English  as  well  as 
a  Latin  copy.     They  stand  thus ; 

**  |78et  se  eorl  him  to  haudan  let  Uescam  and  |7one  eorldom  set 
Ou,  and  Kioeresburh.  And  |78erto  eacan  \>es  cjnges  men  ssedses 
beon  moston  on  psun  cast  elan  pc  hi  ser  |7es  eorles  un|7ances  be^iten 
haefdon.  And  se  cyng  him  ongean  \>b,  Manigc  bchet  pSL  ser  heora 
feeder  gewann,  and  }>a  fram  p&m  eorle  gebogen  wees  gebygle  to 
donne,  and  call  pmt  his  feeder  pBbr  l)egeondan  ha*fdo,  butan  ]}am 
}>e  he  l^ain  cynge  }>a  geunnen  haefde ;  and  ptet  ealle  }>a  pe  on  Engle- 
landc  for  }>ani  eorle  seror  heora  land  forluron  hit  on  }>isum  sehte 
habban  sceoldan  and  se  eorl  on  Englelande  calls  wa  my  eel  swa  ou 
heora  forcwarde  wses." 

The  emphatic  references  to  his  father  arc  preeminently  character- 
istic of  the  lied  King.  We  seem  to  hear  his  very  words,  the  words 
of  the  dutiful  sou,  granting,  not  without  some  sarcasm,  to  the  i-ebel, 
the  heritage  of  the  father  against  whom  he  had  rebelled.  This 
emphatic  feature  disappears  in  the  other  versions,  oven  in  the 
abridged  Latin  version  of  Florence.  To  the  list  of  places  in 
Normandy  to  be  given  up  he  adds  "abbatiam  in  montc  saucti 
Michaelis  sitam,"  and  the  last  words,  which  are  certainly  nut  very 
clear,  he  translates  "  et  tantum  terne  quantum  conventionis  inter 
eos  fuerat  comiti  daret."  This  can  only  refer  to  something  which 
William  was  to  grant  to  Robert  as  a  free  gift.  Domesday  shows 
that  there  werc  no  older  English  possessions  of  Robert  to  be  given 
back  to  him.     See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  629. 

Besides  William  of  Malmesbury,  only  the  Chronicler  and  Flo- 
rence mention  the  stipulation  about  Maine.  This  is  again  a 
sign  that  in  the  Chronicle  we  are  dealing  with  an  actual 
document.  For,  as  nothing  came  of  that  clause,  no  part  of  the 
treaty  was  more  likely  to  be  forgotten.  AVilliam  of  Malmesbury 
seems  to  have  caught  up  the  first  words  of  the  treaty,  and  to 
have  got  no  further.  Thus  Maine  gets  in  his  text  an  undue 
prominence,  which  may  jjossibly  account  for  a  statemeut  of  his 
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which  follows,  and  which  has  nothing  at  all  like  it  anywhere  else. 
The  King  and  the  Duke  are  going  to  attack  Maine  the  very  first 
thing  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty;  only  they  are  hindered 
by  the  campaign  against  Henry;  "Ergo  uterque  dux  ingentes 
moliebantur  conatus  ut  Cinomannis  invaderent;  sed  obstitit  jam 
paratis  jamque  profecturis  Henrici  fratris  minoris  animositas." 

It  may  be  needful  to  point  out  that  the  Chronicle  really  does 
mention  Maine;  for  Mr.  Earle  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of 
its  editors  to  find  out  the  fact.  Gibson,  Ingram,  and  Thorpe  all 
print  **  pB.  manige/'  with  a  small  my  and  explain  it  "  the  many," 
**  the  many  castles,"  "  multa  castella."  But,  if  there  were  no  other 
reason,  the  words  which  answer  to  it  in  Florence,  '' Cenomannicam 
vero  provinciam,"  are  enough  to  show  that  we  should  read  with 
Mr.  Earle  "  J)a  Manige,"  the  county  of  Maine.  The  French  idiom, 
whatever  may  be  its  origin,  which,  as  is  always  the  case  in  Wace, 
adds  the  article  to  Le  Mans,  Le  Maine,  is  here  found  in  English. 
So  it  is  in  1099,  mo,  11 11,  1112.  The  earlier  entry  in  1073, 
"  psdt  land  Mans,"  is  less  clear. 

Those  who  wrote  in  Normandy  say  nothing  about  Maine ;  but 
they  more  distinctly  define  the  cessions  in  Normandy  itself.  Thus 
Robert  of  Torigny  in  his  Continuation  (Will.  Gem.  viii.  3  ) ; 

"Quidquid  rex  Willelmus  in  Normannia  occupaverat, /?^  in/i- 
delitatem  hominum  dttcis,  qui  eidem  regi  suas  munitiones  tradi- 
deranty  quaa  suis  militihua  ipse  commiaerat  ut  inde  fratrem  suum 
infestarenty  impuue  permissus  est  habere.  Munitiones  illse  quas 
hoc  modo  tenebat  fuerunt,  Fiscannum,  oppidum  Auci  quod  WiU 
lelmus  comes  Aucensis  cum  rdiquis suis fijmitatibus  illi  tradiderat; 
similiter  Stephanus  comes  de  AUbamarUif  JUius  Odonis  comxtis  de 
Camfijyaniay  WiWelmi  autem  regis  Anglorum  senioris  ex  sorore  nepos, 
feceraty  et  alii 2)lures  ultra  Sequanam  habitantes" 

The  words  in  Italics  are  the  writer's  backward  way  of  record- 
ing the  events  of  1090  among  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  1091. 
In  his  own  chronicle  (1091)  Robert  of  Torigny  has  nothing  to  say 
except  '*  ut  castra  ilia  quae  frater  ab  eo  acquisierat  regi  remanerent." 
This  not  very  clear  account  comes  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (vii. 
2,  p.  215  ed.  Arnold),  with  the  omission  of  an  important  word. 
But  though  Robert  mentions  no  particular  places  in  his  summary 
of  the  treaty,  yet,  in  copying  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  account  of 
the  places  occupied  by  William's  troops  in  1090,  to  Saint  Valery 
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which  alone  are  mentioned  by  Heniy,  he  adds,  not  only  Eu  like  our 
authorities,  but  also  Ftoimp.  The  Chronicle,  as  we  have  seen, 
mentions  Fecamp  among  the  places  which  were  to  he  ceded  to 
William  in  1091 ;  no  one  else  mentions  it  among  the  places  which 
were  occupied  in  1090. 

Orderic  has  three  references  to  the  cessions ;  but  he  nowhere 
mentions  either  Fecamp  or  Saint  Michael's  Mount.  In  his  first 
account  (693  B,  C)  he  says  only  "  Bobertus  dux  .  . .  .  ei  [regi]  Au- 
censem  coTnitatum  et  Albamarlam,  totamqne  terram  Gerardi  de 
Qomaco  et  Radulfi  de  C!onchis,  cum  omnibus  muuicipiis  eorum 
eisque  subject orum  concessit/*  In  697  C  he  says  only  "  Robertus 
dux  magnam  partem  Normanniae  Ouillelmo  regi  concessit." 

It  is  the  Chronicle  again  which  seems  to  give  us  the  real  text 
of  the  clauses  about  the  succession ; 

*^  And  gif  se  eorl  forSferde  butan  sunu  be  rihtre  sewe,  were  se 
C3nig  yrfenuma  of  ealles  Normandig.  Be  ]>i8re  sylfan  forewarde, 
gif  se  cyng  swulte,  weere  se  eorl  yrfenuma  ealles  Euglalandes.'* 

It  is  perhaps  worth  notice  that  these  words  taken  strictly  do 
not  contemplate  the  possibility  of  William  Bufus  leaving  children. 
This  is  slightly  altered  in  Florence ; 

**Si  comes  absque  filio  legal!  in  matrimonio  genito  moreretur, 
haeres  ejus  esset  rex ;  modoque  per  omnia  aimili,  si  regi  contigisset 
mori,  hseres  illius  fieret  comes." 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  (vii.  2,  p.  2 15  ed.  Arnold),  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  followed  with  some  changes  by  Bobert  of  Torigny,  seems  to 
abridge  the  account  in  the  Chronicle.  After  speaking  of  the  events 
of  1090,  he  adds; 

"  Anno  vero  sequcnti  rex  sequens  eos  concordiam  cum  fratre  suo 
fecit.  Eo  tamen  pacto  ut  castra  ilia  quoe  frater  ab  illo  injuria  ac- 
quisierat,  regi  rcmanerent,  rex  autem  adjuvaret  eum  ad  omnia  quse 
pater  suus  habuerat  conquirenda.  Statu tum  etiam,  si  quis  eorum 
moreretur  prior  altero  sine  filio,  quod  alter  fieret  hseres  illius." 

A  good  deal  of  the  diplomatic  exactness  of  the  Chronicle  is  lost 
here,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  castles  Bobert  had  taken  from 
William,  unjustly  or  otherwise.  Bobert  of  Torigny  hardly  mends 
the  matter  by  leaving  out  the  word  "  injuria." 

Henry  is  not  mentioned  in  any  account  of  the  treaty ;  but  his 
possessions  come  by  implication  under  the  head  of  the  lands  which 
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William  was  to  win  back  for  Robert,  with  the  exception  of  Cher- 
bourg and  Saint  MichaeFs  Mount — if  we  are  right  in  adding  the 
Mount  on  the  authority  of  Florence — which  William  was  to  keep 
for  himself.  The  shamefal  treatment  of  Henry  by  his  brothers 
naturally  calls  forth  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  some 
of  our  writers,  though  they  do  not  always  bring  out  the  state  of 
the  case  very  clearly.  They  speak  of  his  brothers  refusing  him  a 
share  in  his  father's  dominions,  rather  than  of  their  depriving 
him  of  the  possessions  which  one  of  themselves  had  sold  to  him. 
Hear  for  instance  the  author  of  the  Brevis  Helatio  (ii),  writing  in 
Henry's  own  reign ; 

**  Concordiam  adinvicem  fecerunt  Willelmus  secundus  rex  An- 
glise  et  Robertus  comes  Normannise,  et  quum  fratrem  suum  Hen- 
ricum  debuissent  adjuvare,  eique  providere  ut  honorabiliter  inter 
illos  sicut  frater  eorum  et  filius  regis  vivere  posset,  nou  hoc  fecerunt, 
sed  de  tota  terra  patris  sui  expellere  conati  sunt." 

The  same  words  are  used  by  Robert  of  Torigny,  in  the  Continu- 
ation of  William  of  Jumi^ges,  viii.  3. 

William  of  Malmesbury  (iv.  308),  in  a  passage  which  follows  that 
which  has  been  already  cited  about  Maine,  after  the  words  "  Hen- 
rici  fratris  minoris  animositas,"  adds,  "  qui  frenderet  propter  fra- 
tmm  avaritiam,  quod  uterque  possessiones  paternas  dividerent,  et  se 
omnium  pene  expertem  non  erubescerent." 

The  treaty  takes  a  very  strange  form  in  Matthew  Paris,  Hist. 
Angl.  i.  39.  The  brothers  are  reconciled  by  wise  friends,  who  say 
to  them,  "  Absit,  ne  Franci  fratemas  acies,  altemaque  regna  pro- 
fanis  decertata  odiis,  derideant  subsannantes."  And  the  reason  is 
given ;  "  Franci  enim  eo  tempore  multa  super  ducem  occupaverant." 
This  hardly  means  the  Vexin ;  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a  confused 
version  of  Philip's  intervention. 

Tlie  only  writers  who  mention  the  driving  out  of  Eadgar  are  the 
Chronicler  and  Florence.  The  former  brings  it  into  connexion 
with  the  treaty,  without  seeming  to  make  it  exactly  part  of  the 
treaty  itself.  Having  given  the  clauses  of  the  treaty,  and  mentioned 
its  confirmation  by  the  oaths  on  both  sides,  he  adds;  ^'Onmang  l^isum 
ssehte  weartS  Eadgar  8e)>eling  belandod  of  p&m  pe  se  eorl  him  eeror 
peer  to  handa  gelseten  hsefde."  The  measure  seems  to  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  treaty  without  being  one  of  its  clauses. 
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Were  such  things  as  secret  or  additional  articles,  or  agreements 
which  were  to  go  for  nothing  because  they  were  not  ^vritten  on 
the  same  paper  as  other  agreements,  known  to  so  early  a  stage 
of  diplomacy? 

The  Chronicler  does  not  mention  the  fiiege  of  Saint  ^ilichaers 
Mount ;  but,  immediately  after  the  confiscation  of  Eadgar's  lands 
in  Normandy,  he  mentions  his  voyage  to  Scotland  and  the  events 
which  followed  on  it.  Florence  puts  his  account  of  the  siege  of  tlie 
Blount  directly  after  the  treaty  and  the  oaths  of  the  twenty-four 
barons.     He  then  goes  on  ; 

*'  At  rex  cum  obsidionis  diutinse  perta^sus  fuisset,  impacatus  re- 
cessit,  et  non  multo  post  Eadgarum  clitonem  honore,  quern  ei  comes 
dederat,  privavit  et  de  Normannia  expulit."  And  a  little  way  on 
he  speaks  of  "  clito  Eadgarus,  quem  rex  de  Normannia  expulerat." 
These  expressions  make  the  treatment  of  Eadgar  more  distinctly 
William's  own  act  than  one  would  infer  from  the  words  of  the 
Chronicle,  and  they  might  suggest  that  Eadgar's  Norman  estates 
lay  within  the  districts  which  were  ceded  to  William.  But  it  may 
only  mean  that  Kobert  sent  Eadgar  away  on  William's  demand. 


NOTE  0.   Vol.  i.  p.  285. 
TiiK  Siege  of  Saint  Michael's  Mount. 

The  primary  account  of  the  siege  which  Hcury  endured  at  the 
hands  of  his  brothers  is  the  short  one  in  Orderic,  which  I  have 
chiefly  followed  in  the  text.  There  are  still  shorter  notices  in 
Florence  of  Worcester  and  in  the  Continuation  of  William  of 
Jumifeges.     The  shortest  of  all  is  in  the  local  Annals; 

"  1090.  Obsessio  montis  hujus,  qu»  facta  est  a  Guillelmo  Rufo 
i*ege  Anglorum  et  a  Roberto  comite  Normannorum,  Henrico  fratre 
eorum  in  hoc  monte  incluso." 

There  is  no  objection  to  this  date,  as  the  writer  seemingly  begins 
the  year  at  Easter.     The  accession  of  Harold  is  placed  under  1065. 

The  account  in  Florence  is  noteworthy,  as  seeming  to  supply  a 
reason  for  the  attack  made  by  the  two  older  brothers  up(»n  the 
younger.    After  the  treaty  between  William  and  Robert,  he  goes  on ; 

"  Interim  germanus  illorum  Heinricus  montem  Sancti  Michaelis, 
ipsius  loci  monachis  quibusdam  ilium  adjuvantibus,  aim  omnibus 
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militibus  quos  habere  potuit,  intravit,  regisque  erram  vastavit,  et 
ejus  homines  quosdam  captivavit,  quosdam  exspoliavit.  Eapropter 
rex  et  comes,  exercitu  congregate,  per  totam  quadragesimam  montem 
obsederunt,  et  frequenter  cum  eo  proelium  commiserunt,  et  homines 
et  equos  nonnullos  perdiderunt.  At  rex,  cum  obsidionis  diutinae 
pertaesus  fuisset,  impacatus  recessit." 

This  account  is  true  in  a  sense;  it  gives  the  purely  military 
history,  except  that  the  words  **  impacatus  rccessit ''  would  hardly 
suggest  Henry's  honourable  surrender.  But  no  one  would  find  out 
from  Florence's  version  that  Henry  occupied  the  Mount  simply  as 
the  last  spot  left  to  him  in  his  dominions.  As  a  matter  [of  warfare, 
it  doubtless  may  be  said  that  William  and  Bobert  besieged  Henry 
because  he  occupied  the  Mount,  and  because  he  was,  as  we  can  well 
believe,  driven  to  harry  the  neighbouring  lands.  But  he  occupied 
the  Mount  and  harried  the  lands  only  because  he  was  driven  out  of 
the  rest  of  his  county.  That  Florence  misunderstood  the  matter  is 
plain  from  his  use  of  the  words  ''  regis  terra,''  which  cannot  apply 
to  any  land  which  could  be  reached  from  the  Mount. 

Wace  has  a  long  account,  very  confused  in  its  chronology  and  in 
the  sequence  of  events ;  but  I  have  trusted  to  his  local  knowledge 
for  some  topographical  details.  William  of  Malmesbury  twice  refers 
to  the  siege.  He  tells  it  under  the  reign  of  Rufus  (iv.  308) ;  but 
seemingly  wholly  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  two  famous  anec- 
dotes about  William  and  Robert.  The  second  time  is  in  his  sketch 
of  Henry's  early  life  (v.  392).  In  the  first  account  he  at  least  puts 
the  siege  in  its  right  place  after  the  Treaty  of  109 1.  In  the  second 
he  seems,  strangely  enough,  to  make  the  siege  immediately  follow 
the  death  of  Conan,  or  at  least  to  follow  Henry's  driving  out  of  Rouen 
(see  above,  p.  512),  which  he  places  just  after  Gonan's  death ; 

"  Hlud  fuit  tempus  quo,  ut  supra  lectum  est,  apud  montem  sancti 
Michaelis  ambobus  fratribus  Henricus  pro  sui  salute  simul  et  gloria 
restitit." 

And,  as  Orderic  (see  p.  294)  is  careful  to  insist  on  the  wholesome 
effect  which  the  season  of  exile  which  followed  had  on  Henry's 
character,  so  William  insists  on  the  wholesome  effect  of  tho  siege 
itself; 

"Ita,  cum  utriqiie  germano  fiierit  fidelis  et  efficax,  illi  nullis 
adolescentem  possessionibus  dignati,  ad  majorem  prudentiam  eevi 
processu  pcnuria  victualium  informabant." 

VOL.  II.  M  m 
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The  Red  King's  way  of  schooling  a  brother  was  not  quite  so 
harsh  as  that  by  which  Gideon  taught  the  men  of  Succoth;  but 
it  is  essentially  of  the  same  kind. 

Nothing  can  be  more  confused  than  the  way  in  which  Wace 
brings  in  the  story  (see  Fluquet's  note,  ii.  310).  I  have  already 
(see  above,  p.  514)  mentioned  the  course  of  his  story  up  to  that 
point.  Robert,  without  any  help  from  William,  has  deprived 
Henry  of  the  C6tentin,  while  William  is  angry  with  Henry  for 
having  paid  the  purchase-money  to  Robert.  Henry  then  goes  to 
the  Mount  (14588); 

"  Por  sei  vengier  Be  miiit  el  munt 
U  li  muignes  Saint  Michiel  sunt." 

Then,  having  no  place  of  shelter  anywhere,  he  gathers  a  large  com- 
pany of  nobles  and  others  who  serve  him  willingly  (14598)  ; 

'*  N'alout  mie  eeobariement,  Mena  od  li  freres  ^  filz ; 

Aflez  menout  od  li  grant  gent  E  tuife  volentiers  le  servient, 

Des  ploB  noblee  ^  dee  gentilz,  Kar  grant  espeir  en  li  aveient.'* 

He  thinks  of  seeking  a  lasting  shelter  in  Britanny;  but  he  is 
entertained  by  Earl  Hugh  at  Avranches,  with  whom  he  has  much 
talk,  and  who  one  day  counsels  him  to  occupy  the  Mount  and  to 
make  a  castle  of  the  monastery.  This  is  without  any  reference 
to  the  lines  just  quoted  in  which  Henry  is  made  to  have  been 
there  already.  But  the  speech  of  the  Earl  is  well  conceived 
(14624); 

**  Li  munt  Saint  Michiel  li  mostra  :  Ke  jor  ke  noit  ja  ne  faldra  ; 

Veiz  ta,  diBt-il,  cele  roohe  lit ;  Flo  de  mer  montant  I'avirone, 

Bel  lieu  ^  forte  roche  i  a,  Ki  i  eel  lieu  grant  force  done/' 

Henry  will  do  well  to  get  together  Bretons  and  mercenaries,  and 
hold  the  rock  against  the  Normans  (14625); 

"  Bretons  mandasse  ^  sold^iers,  Mult  m^isse  gent  en  grant  esfrei ; 

Ki  gaaignassent  volentiers,  Jk  Normant  n'^ust  paiz  vers  mei." 

Henry  adopts  Hugh's  advice,  rides  off  at  once,  occupies  the  Mount, 
and  sends  a  defiance  to  Robert  (14646) ; 

"  Maiz  Henris  est  sempres  mont^,  Robert  ion  frere  des6a. 

Et  el  munt  est  sempres  aid.  Ja  mez,  90  dist,  sa  paiz  n'ardt, 

Del  munt  Saint  Michid  guerr^ia,  Se  son  aveir  ne  li  rendeit." 
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Henry  ravages  the  neighbouring  lands  (see  above,  p.  529,  and  p.  286); 
then  the  King  and  the  Duke  come  to  besiege  him,  without  any  hint 
how  William  came  to  be  in  Normandy,  or  how  the  two  brothers, 
who  were  enemies  less  than  a  hundred  lines  before,  have  now  come 
to  be  allies. 

It  is  plain  that  the  striking  event  of  the  occupation  of  the  Mount 
of  which  be  would  hear  a  good  deal  in  his  childhood,  if  it  did  not 
actually  come  within  his  own  childish  days,  was  strong  in  Wace*s 
imagination,  but  that  he  took  very  little  pains  to  fit  the  tale  into 
its  right  place  in  the  history.  It  is  specially  hard  to  reconcile  his 
picture  of  the  action  of  Earl  Hugh  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  There 
is  perhaps  no  literal  contradiction.  Hugh,  while  giving  up  his 
castles  to  Robert  (see  p.  284),  may  have  given  Henry  secret  advice, 
and  the  words  of  Robert  of  Torigny  in  the  Continuation  of  William 
of  Jumi^ges  (see  p.  323)  may  be  taken  as  implying  that  Henry 
looked  on  him  as  having  been  on  the  whole  faithful  to  him.  But 
Wace  could  hardly  have  conceived  Hugh  as  giving  up  the  castle  of 
Avranches  to  Robert. 

The  ending  of  the  siege  is  still  more  thoroughly  misconceived 
than  the  beginning.  The  brothers  are  all  reconciled ;  Henry  gets 
the  C6tentin  back  again  (14740); 

"  De  racordement  fu  la  fin  K'en  pais  T^ust  tant  ^  tenist, 

Klk  Henri  remeet  Costentin,  Ke  li  Dub  li  suen  li  rendist.** 

William  goes  back  to  England,  whereas  we  know  (see  p.  293)  that 
he  stayed  in  Normandy  for  six  months.  Robert  goes  to  Rouen. 
Henry  pays  off  his  mercenaries^-out  of  what  funds  we  are  not 
told,  and  the  other  accounts  do  not  speak  of  his  followers  as 
mercenaries.     He  then  follows  Robert  to  Rouen  (14750) ; 

"  Henris  sis  soldeiers  paia,  Al  terme  k*il  oat  establi ; 

As  una  pramist,  as  una  dona  A  U  Due  a  Koem  sui/ 


.•  »• 


There  the  Duke  imprisons  Henry ;  that  is,  the  imprisonment  which 
happened  long  before  (see  p.  199)  is  moved  out  of  its  place.  But 
Wace  cannot  tell  why  he  was  imprisoned,  or  how  it  was  tliat  he 
was  released  and  made  his  way  to  France  (14754)  ; 

**  Ne  voil  avant  conter  ne  dire  Ne  coment  il  fii  delivrez. 

Par  kel  coroz  ne  par  kele  ire  £  de  la  ierre  oong^ei, 

Henris  fu  poiz  a  Boem  pris,  £  coment  il  ala  el  Rei, 

£  en  la  tur  k  garder  mis ;  Ki  eu  France  Tout  poiz  od  8ei.** 

u  m  % 
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In  opposition  to  all  this,  Orderic'a  account  of  the  siege,  its  be- 
ginning and  its  ending,  is  perfectly  straightforward,  and  hangs 
well  together.  He  alone  puts  everything  in  its  place,  and  gives 
an  intelligible  reason  for  everything.  Robert  of  Torigny,  in  the 
Continuation  (viii.  3),  preserves  the  fact  that  Henry  surrendered 
on  honourable  terms,  but  he  is  in  rather  too  great  a  hurry  to  get 
him  to  Domfront ; 

''Unde  accidit  ut  quadam  vice  ipsum  obsidione  cingerent  in 
monte  sancti  Michaelis.  Sed  illis  ibidem  incassum  diu  laboran- 
tibus,  et  ad  ultimum  inter  se  disaidentibttSj  comes  Henricus  inde 
libere  exiens  oppidum  munitissimum  nomine  Danfrontem  sagacitate 
cujusdam  indigenss  suscepit." 

The  words  in  Italics  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  story  about  the 
water ;  but  William  and  Robert  were  in  any  case  sure  to  quarrel 
about  something.  And  it  was  quite  in  William's  character  to  get 
tired  of  a  fifteen  days'  siege,  as  he  is  represented  both  here  and  by 
Florence  (see  p.  292)  ;  only  Florence  is  not  justified  in  saying  that 
at  once  "impacatus  rediit."  William  of  Malmesbury  too  (iv.  310) 
tells  his  story  about  the  water,  and  then  adds ; 

**  Ita  rex,  deridens  mansueti  hominis  ingenium,  resolvit  prselium ; 
infectaque  re  quam  intenderat,  quod  eum  Scottorum  et  Walensium 
tumultus  vocabant,  in  regnum  se  cum  ambobus  fratribus  recepit." 

On  these  last  words,  which  are  so  startling  at  first  sight,  I  have 
spoken  in  the  next  Note. 

The  two  anecdotes  of  William  and  Robert  seem,  in  William 
of  Malmesbury's  first  account  (iv.  308),  to  be  his  chief  or  only  reason 
for  meutioning  the  siege  at  all ; 

"  In  ea  obsidioue  prsecluum  specimen  morum  in  rege  et  comite 
apparuit ; '  in  altero  mansuetudinis,  in  altero  magnanimitatis. 
Utriusque  exempli  notas  pro  legentium  notitia  affigam." 

Then  come  the  two  stories  "  De  Magnanimitate  Willelmi "  and 
"  De  Mansuetudine  comitis  Roberti,"  which  I  have  told  in  the  text 
after  him.  Both  of  them  are  also  told  by  Wace ;  that  is,  if  the 
story  "  De  Magnanimitate  Willelmi  *'  is  really  the  same  story  as 
the  corresponding  story  in  Wace.  Every  detail  is  different ;  but 
both  alike  set  before  us  the  self-confidence  of  the  Red  King.  In 
this  version  he  is  unhorsed  and  wounded ;  but  he  keeps  hold  of 
his  saddle,  and  fights  on  foot  with  his  sword  (14672) ; 
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**  E  li  reis  i  fu  abatuz, 
De  pluBora  lances  fa  f^uz. 
Li  peitral  del  cheval  rompi 
E  li  dui  cengles  altresi ; 
Od  sa  sele  li  reis  ohal. 


Maiz  Men  la  tint,  ne  la  perdi, 
Delivre  fa,  en  piez  saiUi ; 
Od  B'esp^  Be  desfendi, 
Unkes  la  sele  ne  leissa, 
Bien  la  tint  ^  bien  la  garda/* 


We  hear  nothing  of  any  discourse  with  Henry's  followers,  nothing 
of  any  dealings  with  the  knight  who  had  unhorsed  him.  But  he 
calls  to  his  vassals,  Normans  and  English,  who  do  not  appear  in  the 
other  story,  but  who  in  this  press  to  his  help,  and,  after  many  blows, 
take  him  off  safely ; 


*'  Tant  cria  chevaliers  l^als» 
Ke  la  presse  vint  des  vassals, 
E  li  Normanz  le  secorarent 
£  li  Engleiz  ki  od  li  furent. 


Maiz  maint  grant  colp  unt  rec^a 
Ainz  k*il  I'^assent  secoru. 
Men^  Ten  unt  k  salvet^." 


Then  his  own  men,  not  those  of  Henry,  talk  merrily  with  him 
about  his  defence  of  his  saddle.  He  answers  in  the  like  strain, 
telling  them  that  it  is  a  shame  if  a  man  cannot  keep  his  own, 
and  that  it  would  have  grieved  him  if  any  Breton  had  boasted  that 
he  had  carried  off  his  saddle ; 


**  Poiz  unt  li  reis  asez  gab^ 
De  la  sele  k'il  desfendeit, 
E  des  granz  oolps  ke  il  soffireit. 
£  li  reis  diaeit  en  riant 
K*il  debveit  estre  al  suen  garant ; 


Hunte  est  del  suen  perdre  ^  guerpir ; 
Tant  com  Ten  le  pot  garantir : 
Pesast  li  ke  Brez  s*en  vantast 
De  la  sele  k*il  emportast." 


If  this  is  the  same  stoiy  as  that  in  William  of  Malmesbury,  it  is  a 
very  inferior  version  of  it.  Lappenberg  (Qeschichte  von  England, 
ii.  172)  takes  the  two  for  distinct  stories  and  tells  them  separately. 
(See  above,  p.  503.)  But  it  is  strange  that  his  translator  (p.  232) 
should  tell  both  stories  after  his  original,  should  give  the  reference 
to  Wace,  and  should  then,  at  the  end  of  William's  story,  remark, 
giving  the  same  reference  again  —  "Wace  gives  a  version  of  the 
occurrence  totally  different  from  the  above  as  related  by  Malmes- 
bury." 

The  "  Normanz  "  and  "  Engleiz  "  of  Wace  appear  in  Lappenberg 
as  **  Normannen  und  Angelsachsen.'*  This  involves  the  old  question 
about  the  force  of  the  word  "  Angli,"  which  is  very  hard  to  answer 
at  this  particular  stage.  In  a  narrative  actually  written  in  1091, 
I  should  certainly  understand  the  words  as  Lappenberg  does,  and 
should  see  in  the  **  Engleiz "  men  of  the  type  of  Tokig  son  of 
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Wiggod  and  Eobert  son  of  Godwine.  But,  as  Wace,  if  he  were 
already  bom  in  1091,  did  not  write  till  many  years  after,  it  is 
more  likely  that  we  ought  to  take  the  words  "Normanz"  and 
"  Engleiz ''  in  the  sense  which  they  took  in  the  course  of  Henry 
the  First's  reign.  That  is,  by  **  Normanz  "  we  should  understand 
those  only  who  were  "  natione  Normanni,"  and  by  "  Engleiz "  all 
who  were  "  natione  Angligence,"  even  though  many  of  them  were 
"genere  Normanni."     See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  828. 

Whatever  we  make  of  the  relations  between  the  two  stories, 
the  reference  to  the  "  Brez  *'  in  Wace's  version  has  a  very  genuine 
ring.  That  name  came  much  more  home  in  Jersey,  or  even  at 
Bayeux,  than  it  did  in  Wiltshire. 

The  story  "De  Mansuetudine  comitis  B.oberti"  connects  itself 
with  the  ftMst  stated  by  Orderic — who  does  not  tell  either  of  the 
anecdotes — that  the  besieged  really  did  suffer  for  want  of  water 
(see  p.  292).  William  of  Malmesbury,  whom  I  have  followed  in 
the  text,  tells  the  story  straightforwardly  enough  from  that  point 
of  view.  Wace  does  casually  speak  of  the  water,  but  his  main 
thought  is  of  wine  (see  p.  291).  Henry  thus  states  his  case  to 
Bobert  (14704); 


'*  Quant  Henris  out  lunges  Boffert, 
Soef  manda  al  Due  Bobert, 


Ke  de  vin  aveit  desirier, 
D^altre  chose  n'aveit  mestier." 


Robert  then  sends  him  the  tun  of  wine,  of  the  best  they  have  in 
the  host,  and  throws  in  a  truce  to  take  water  daily  seemingly  of 
his  own  free  will  (147 12); 


"  E  tot  li  jor  a  otr^i^ 
£  par  tri^ves  don^  congid, 
Ke  oil  del  munt  ewe  pr^issent, 
£  li  munt  d*ewe  gamessissent, 


U  k'il  volsissentia  pr^issent 
S^urement,  rien  ne  cremissent. 
Dune  veissez  servanz  errer, 
£t  k  veissels  ewe  aporter." 


The  King  is  angry  at  all  this,  and  sets  forth  his  principles  of 
warfare  (14729); 

*•  II  les  ddust  fere  afamer 
E  il  les  faisoit  abevrer.'* 

He  is  inclined   to  give   up  the  siege  ("Del  siege  volt  par  mal 
tomer  ") ;  but  he  listens  to  Robert's  excuse  ; 


"  Tom^  me  fust  k  f(^Ionie, 
£  jof^isse  vil&nie 


De  11  n^r  beivre  h  viande. 
Quant  il  m^isme  le  demande." 
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Here  we  have  nothing  of  the  argument  in  William  of  Malmesbury, 
an  argument  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  is  so  thoroughly 
in  place  in  the  mouth  of  the  wife  of  Intaphemes  in  Herodotus 
(iii.  119),  and  so  thoroughly  out  of  place  in  the  mouth  of  the 
AntigonS  of  Sophokl^s  (892).  But  the  words  are  very  like  those 
which  we  shall  find  Wace  putting  into  the  mouth  of  Bobert  at  a 
later  time.     (See  15456,  and  vol  ii.  p.  406.) 


NOTE  P.    Vol.  i.  p.  293. 

The  Adyentubes  of  Henbt  after  the  Subrender 
OF  Saint  Michael's  Mouirr. 

That  Henry  was  in  possession  of  Bomfront  in  1094  is  certain 
from  the  witness  of  the  Chronicle  under  that  year  ;  "  Se  cyng  W. 
sende  aefter  his  broSer  Heannge,  se  waes  on  ))am  castele  set  Dam- 
front/'  But  we  have  no  hint  when  he  got  possession  of  it. 
Florence  has  no  mention  of  Henry  between  his  account  of  the  siege 
of  Saint  Michael's  Mount — from  which  William  "impacatus  re- 
cessit " — and  his  election  as  king.  William  of  Malmesbury  (see 
p.  293)  brings  him  to  England  with  William  and  Robert  in 
August  1 09 1.  As  I  have  already  said,  such  is  William  of  Malmes- 
bury's  carelessness  of  chronology  that  I  should  not  have  ventured 
to  accept  this  statement  on  his  showing  only.  But  it  has  a  piece 
of  the  very  strongest  corroborative  evidence  in  the  form  of  the 
Durham  charter  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the  text  (see  p.  305). 
This  is  the  one  which  is  printed  at  p.  xxii  of  the  volume  of  the 
Surtees  Society  called  **  Historie  Dunelmensis  Scriptores  Tres/'  a 
document  which  has  every  sign  of  genuineness.  It  is  a  grant  by 
Bishop  William  of  the  churches  of  Northallerton,  Sigston,  and 
Brunton  to  the  convent  of  Durham,  and  confirms  the  picture  given 
by  Simeon  (see  p.  508)  of  William  Rufus  as  a  benefactor  to 
Durham  ; 

**  Hsec  omnia,  prsecipiente  domino  meo  Willielmo  rege,  domini 
mei  magni  i*egis  Willielmi  filio,  feci,  qui  Alvertonescire  sancto 
Cutbberto  et  episcopis  ejus  in  perpetuum  dedit.  Has  vero  eccle- 
sias  monachis  sancto  Cutbberto  servituris  pro  salute  animse  suse 
dedit,  et  mihi  donare  praecepit." 

I  have  shown  that  the  deed  must  belong  to  a  time  after  the  paci- 
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fication  with  Malcolm,  but  before  Christmas,  1091.  At  no  other 
time  could  we  have  had  the  signatures  of  Robert  and  Eadgar,  nor 
probably  that  of  Duncan.  And  the  signature  of  Henry  shows  that 
William  of  Malmesbury  is  right,  and  that  Henry  was  in  England 
at  this  time.  There  was  then  some  assembly  held  in  the  autumn 
of  1 09 1,  and  that  seemingly  at  Durham  or  somewhere  in  the 
North.  Its  object  would  probably  be  to  confirm  the  treaty  with 
Malcolm.  Indeed,  except  a  few  bishops  and  abbots,  most  of  the 
men  who  sign  would  naturally  be  in  the  camp.  The  signatures 
are  in  two  columns.  That  to  the  right  contains  the  names  of  Bishop 
William,  King  William  (signum  Willielmi  regis  8ecimdi),his  brothers 
(signum  Rodberti  fratris  regis,  signum  Henrici  fratris  regis),  Bobert 
Bloet  (Roberti  cancellarii  regis  cognomento  Bloet),  Duncan  (Dune- 
chani  filii  regis  Malcolmi),  Earl  Roger,  Randolf  Flambard  (Ra- 
nulphi  thessarii  —  thesaurarii )),  three  local  priests,  Merewine 
(Mervini),  Eglaf  (^lavi ;  in  another  document,  p.  xx,  we  get  the 
dwelling-places  of  these  priests,  Eglaf  of  Bethlington  and  Mere- 
wine  of  Chester — that  is  of  course  Chester-le-Street),  and  Orm, 
Robert  "dispensator  regis"  (see  p.  331),  Siward  Bam,  and  Arnold 
of  Percy.  The  left-hand  column  contains  Archbishop  Thomas,  the 
Bishops  Remigius  of  Lincoln,  Osmund  of  Salisbury,  and  John  of 
Bath,  the  Abbots  Quy  of  Saint  Augustine's,  Baldwin  of  Saint 
Eadmund's,  and  Stephen  of  Saint  Mary's  at  York,  Earl  Hugh, 
Philip  son  of  Earl  Roger,  Earl  Robert,  "signum  Eadgari  clitonis," 
Roger  Bigod,  '' signum  Morealis  vicecomitis,'*  William  Peverel, 
"  signum  Gileberti  dapiferi." 

This  list,  though  singular  and  startling,  is  perfectly  possible. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  some  of  those  in  the  same  volume.  Thus 
in  the  document  just  before  this  one,  John  Bishop  of  Bath  is 
made  to  sign  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  and  in  that  which 
follows  (p.  xxvii),  Lanfranc  and  Abbot  iElfsige  are  made  to  sign 
in  1093. 

The  evidence  of  this  charter,  combined  with  the  notice  in 
William  of  Malmesbury,  seems  conclusive.  Henry  was  in  England 
during  part  of  1091.  We  therefore  cannot  accept  the  obvious 
meaning  of  Orderic's  story  which  makes  Henry  a  wanderer  from 
the  time  of  the  surrender  of  the  Mount  till  his  reception  at 
Domfront.  In  this  version  he  leaves  the  Mount,  and  spends  two 
years,  or  somewhat  less,  in  a  very  poor  case  (697  B) ; 
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**  Per  Britanniam  transiit,  Britonibus,  qui  sibi  solammodo  ad- 
minicalum  contulerant,  gratias  reddidit,  et  confines  postmodum 
Francos  expetiit.  In  pago  Yilcassino  nobilis  exsul  non  plenis 
duobus  annis  commoratus,  diversa  hospitia  queesivit.  TJno  tantum 
milite  unoque  clerico  cum  tribus  armigeris  contentus  pauperem 
vitam  exegit" 

In  another  place  (698C)wefinda  date  given  to  the  occupation  of 
Domfront,  and  a  duration  assigned  to  Hemys  wanderings,  which  at 
first  sight  seems  not  to  agree  with  this  version; 

*^  Anno  ab  incamatione  Domini  Mxcn.  Indictione  xy.  Henricus 
Guillelmi  regis  filius  Danfrontem  oppidum,  auxilio  Dei  sufiFragioque 
amicorum,  obtinuit,  et  inde  fortiter  hereditarium  jus  calumniari 
sategit.  Nam  idem,  dum  esset  junior,  non  ut  firater  a  fratribus 
habitus  est,  sed  magis  ut  extemus,  exteromm,  id  est  Francorum  et 
Britonum,  auxilia  queerere  coactus  est,  et  quinque  annis  diversorum 
eventuum  motibus  admodum  fatigatus  est.  Tandem  Danfrontani 
nutu  Dei  serumnis  tam  prseclari  exsulis  compassi  sunt,  et  ipsum  ad 
se  de  Gallia  accersitum  per  Harecherium  honorifice  susceperunt,  et, 
excusso  Roberti  de  Belesmo,  a  quo  diu  graviter  oppressi  fuerant, 
dominio,  Henricum  sibi  principem  constituerunt.  Ille  vero  contra 
Robertum  Normanniee  comitem  viriliter  arma  sumpsit,  incendiis 
et  rapinis  expulsionis  suae  injuriam  vindicavit,  multosque  cepit  et 
carceri  mancipavit." 

The  five  years  mentioned  in  the  above  extract  must  be  meant  to 
take  in  all  Henry*s  adventures,  lucky  and  unlucky,  from  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1087  to  his  settlement  at  Domfront  in  1092. 
From  his  surrender  of  the  Mount  in  February  1091  to  his  settle- 
ment at  Domfront  Orderic  makes,  as  we  have  seen,  somewhat  less 
than  two  years ;  that  is,  Henry  came  to  Domfront  quite  at  the  end 
of  1092. 

In  706  C  (under  1094,  see  p.  319)  he  says ; 

**  Henricus  Guillelmi  Magni  regis  Anglorum  filius  Danfrontem 
possidebat,  et  super  Robertum  [de  Belesmo],  cui  pnefatum  castellum 
abstulerat,  imo  super  fratres  suos  regem  et  ducem  guerram  faciebat, 
a  quibus  extorris  de  cespite  patemo  expulsus  fuerat." 

In  722  D  he  says; 

**  Henricus  frater  ducis  Danfrontem  fortissimum  castrum  possi- 
debat, et  magnam  partem  Neustriae  sibi  favore  vel  armis  subegerat, 
fratrique  suo  ad  libitum  suum^  nee  aliter,  obsecundabat.*' 
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This  is  in  1095,  and  it  is  meant  as  a  summary  of  Henry's  coarse 
up  to  that  year.  Lastly,  the  promise  of  Henry  never  to  g^ve  up 
Domfront  to  any  other  master  comes  quite  incidentally  in  Orderic's 
account  (788  B)  of  the  treaty  between  Robert  and  Henry  in  11 01 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  413).  By  that  treaty  Henry  ceded  to  Robert  every- 
thing that  he  held  in  Normandy  ''prseter  Danfrontem."  The  reason 
for  the  exception  is  added  ; 

"  Solum  Danfrontem  castrum  sibi  retinuit^  quia  Danfrontanis, 
quando  ilium  intromiserunt,  jurejurando  pepigerat  quod  numquam 
eos  de  manu  sua  projicerot  nee  leges  eorum  vel  consuetudines 
mutarct." 

This  is  Orderic's  account,  in  which  I  see  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
accepting  all  that  concerns  Domfront.  Henry  was  in  England  late 
in  109 1 ;  but  he  may  have  been  in  France  or  anywhere  else  late  in 
1092.  And  Henry  may  have  had  a  time  of  distress  and  wandering 
in  the  Yexin,  either  between  March  and  August  1091  or  at  any 
time  in  1092.  Where  Orderic  goes  wrong,  it  is  through  for- 
getting Henry's  visit  to  England  in  1091,  which  was  of  no  im- 
portance to  his  story.  He  thei*efore  naturally  spreads  tlie  season 
of  wandering  in  the  Vexin  over  the  whole  time  from  the  surrender 
of  the  Mount  early  in  1091  to  the  occupation  of  Domfront  late 
in  1092. 

Robert  of  Torigny,  in  the  Continuation  of  William  of  Jumi^gcs 
(viii.  3),  is  in  a  still  greater  hurry  to  get  Henry  to  Domfront  (see 
above,  p.  532).  The  passage,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  relations 
between  Heniy  and  Domfront,  runs  thus ; 

"Comes  Henricus,  inde  [from  the  Mount]  libere  exiens,  oppi- 
dum  muuitissimum  nomine  Danfrontem  sagacitate  cujusdam  in- 
digeuae  suscepit.  Indignabatur  enim  prsedictus  indigena,  utpote 
vir  nobilis  ct  dives,  oppressiones  amplius  pci*peti  quas  Robcrtus  de 
Belismo,  homo  ferox  et  mentis  inhumansc,  sibi  et  aliis  convicaneis 
infercbat,  qui  tunc  tcmporis  illud  castrum  possidebat.  Quod  tanta 
diligentia  Heuricus  exinde  custodivit  ut  usque  ad  terminum  vitae 
illiuB  in  suo  duminio  habuerit." 

The  "  indigena  nobilis  et  dives"  of  this  account  is  of  course  the 
same  as  the  Harecherius  of  Orderic.  And  the  statement  that 
Henry  kept  Domfront  all  his  days  agrees  with  Orderic's  statement 
about  his  promise.     Wace  (14 762-1 47 7 3)  gives  us  some,  perhaps 
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legendary,  details  of  the  way  in  which  Henry  was  brought  from 
Paris — from  the  French  Vexin,  one  would  have  thought,  from 
Orderic's  account — to  Domfront;  but  he  is  clearly  wrong  in 
making  any  Robert,  whether  the  Duke  or  him  of  Bell^me,  turn 
Henry  out  of  Domfront ; 


*'  Ne  com  en  t  Haschier  le  trova 
A  Parid  done  il  Tamena, 
Ki  $eJUt  un  da  oilz  peier, 
Ke  Ven  nd*  piutt  enoereiert 
Ne  voil  dire  par  kel  savoir 
Haschier  li  fist  Danfront  aveir, 


Ne  coment  il  fa  rec^uz 
Qaant  11  f u  k  Danfront  venuz, 
Ne  coment  il  cunquist  Passeiz 
£  le  toli  as  Belesmeix ; 
Ne  coment  Robert  le  canqnist, 
E  de  Danfront  partir  le  fist.' 


»» 


The  covering  of  one  of  Henry's  eyes  with  pitch  by  way  of  dis- 
guise may  be  believed  or  not ;  but  the  **  savoir"  of  Haschier  answers 
to  the  "sagacitas"  of  the  "indigena  nobilis  et  dives/'  Passeiz, 
Passais  (see  Pluquet,  Wace,  ii.  319;  Neustria  Pia,  p.  423),  is  the 
district  which  contains  Domfront  and  the  abbey  of  Lionlay,  a 
district  which  lay  in  the  ancient  diocese  of  Le  Mans,  but  which' 
was  added  to  Normandy  by  William's  conquest. 

This  name  "Haschier"  or  "Harecherius"  is  supposed  by  Le 
Prevost  (Pluquet,  ii.  319)  to  be  the  same  name  as  "Achardus," 
the  name  of  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  foundation  charter  of 
Lonlay  abbey  in  1026.  He  signs  as  "Achardus  dives,  miles  de 
Donnifronte."  This  document  is  contained  in  an  inapeximus  of 
Peter,  Count  of  Alen9on  (i  361-137 7),  contained  in  an  in8])eximu8 
of  Henry,  King  of  France  and  England  about  1423  (Neustria  Pia, 
p.  424).  The  founder  is  the  old  William  of  Bell^me,  father  of 
William  Talvas  and  grandfather  of  Mabel.  There  is  a  certain 
interest  in  a  document  relating  to  Domfront  and  Lonlay  before  they 
became  Norman,  when  lands  there  could  be  granted  "usque  in 
Normanise  commarchiam."  Among  the  signatures  are  those  of  the 
founder *s  brother  Avesgaud  Bishop  of  Le  Mans  (994-1036,  see 
N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  191),  Siegfried  Bishop  of  Seez  (1007-1026),  the 
founder  and  his  wife,  "Guillelmus  princeps  [in  the  body  of  the 
document  he  is  "  Guillelmus  Bellismensis,  provincise  principatum 
gerens "]  et  Mathildis  uxor  ejus,"  and  this  "  Achardus  dives"  whom 
Le  Prevost  takes  for  a  forefather  of  the  "indigena  nobilis  et 
dives,*' 

Orderic  says  that  Henry  obtained  Domfront  "suffragio  ami- 
corum."    Egbert  of  Torigny,  in  the  next  chapter  of  his  Continuation 
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(viii.  4),  tells  us  who  his  fnends  a  little  later  were.    He  is  established 
at  Domfront ;  then  we  read ; 

"Redeunte  Willelmo  rege  in  Angliam,  Henricus  hand  seg^iter 
comitatum  Constantiniensem,  qui  sibi  fraudulentia  ante  prsreptus 
fuerat,  catisensu  Willdmi  regis  et  auxilio  Eichardi  de  Revers  et 
Eogerii  de  Magna-villa,  ex  majori  parte  in  ditionem  suam  revo- 
cavit." 

He  then  goes  on  with  the  passage  about  Earl  Hugh  and  the  grant 
of  Saint  James  to  him,  quoted  in  p.  323. 

I  think  that  this  distinct  assertion  that  Henry  was  now  in 
William's  favour  outweighs  the  vague  expressions  of  Orderic  about 
Henry  making  war  on  both  his  brothers.  By  1093,  the  earliest 
date  for  these  exploits,  William  was  again  scheming  against  Bobert, 
and  his  obvious  policy  would  be  to  ally  himself  with  Henry. 

Henry,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  extracts  from  Orderic,  carried  on 
war  in  the  usual  fashion.  But  he  at  least  treated  his  prisoners 
better  than  Eobert  of  Bell6me  did.  We  have  (698  D)  a  picture  of 
one  Rualedus — a  Breton  Ehiwallon,  or  what? — who  is  carried  off 
from  the  lands  of  Saint  Evroul  to  the  castle  of  Domfront.  It  was 
winter ;  but  he  was  not  left  to  die  of  cold  and  hunger  for  Count 
Henry's  amusement;  we  see  him  sitting  comfortably  by  the  fire 
("quum  sederet  ad  focum;  hiems  enim  erat").  On  the  road  he 
had  fallen  from  the  horse  on  which  he  was  tied,  and  had  suffered 
some  hurt.  But,  after  prayer  to  Saint  Evroul,  followed  by  a  com- 
forting dream,  he  wakes,  and,  as  his  keeper's  back  is  turned,  he  gets 
up,  unbars  the  door,  walks  into  the  garden,  and,  after  some  further 
adventures,  gets  back  to  Saint  Evroul.  He  was  a  man  '*  legitimus 
et  laudabilis  vitaj ;"  so  Orderic,  who  heard  the  story  from  his  own 
mouth,  believes  it.  There  seems  no  reason  why  anybody  should 
disbelieve  it ;  as  the  only  part  of  the  tale  which  sounds  at  all  in- 
credible is  the  very  bad  guard  which  Henry's  men  kept  over  their 
prisoner. 

NOTE  Q.   Vol.  i.  p.  302. 
The  Homage  of  Malcolm  in  1091. 

The  account  of  Malcolm's  homage  to  William  Eufus  which  is 
given  by  Orderic  (701  A)  is  treated  with  some  contempt  by  Mr. 
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E.  W.  Robertson  (Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings,  i.  142),  while  it 
is  naturally  not  forgotten  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (English  Com- 
monwealth, ii.  cccxxxii).  The  main  fact  of  the  homage  itself,  paid 
to  the  second  William  on  the  same  terms  on  which  it  had  been  paid 
to  the  first,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  Chronicle.  Nothing  is 
gained  by  disproving  at  this  stage  the  exaggerated  account  of 
Robert's  expedition  in  1080  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  local 
History  of  Abingdon  (see  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  671,  790).  The  only 
question  is,  whether,  accepting  the  general  fact  from  the  Chronicle, 
we  can  or  cannot  accept  any  of  the  very  curious  details  with  which 
Orderic  tells  the  story. 

First  of  all,  while  Orderic's  geography  is  right,  his  topography 
is  wrong.  The  mention  of  the  ''magnum  flumen  quod  ScoUe 
toatra  dicitur"  must  come  frofn  some  genuine  source.  "  Ordericus 
Angligena"  heard  the  tale  from  some  one  who  told  it  him  in 
English.  And,  if  there  could  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  this 
shows  that  ''LoSene*'  in  the  Chronicle  means  Lothian,  and  nothing 
else.  Mr.  Burton  (Hist.  Scot.  L  412)  insists  on  carr3ring  Malcolm 
to  Leeds ;  but  he  cannot  make  the  Aire  to  be  the  ''  Scotte  watra." 
But  Orderic,  who  plainly  got  his  account  from  some  quite  different 
source  from  the  Chronicler,  failed  to  take  in  the  actual  position  of 
the  two  armies.  He  failed  to  see  that  Malcolm,  having  crossed  the 
Scots'  Water  into  Lothian  and  therefore  into  England,  was  neces- 
sarily on  the  south  side  of  the  Scots'  Water.  He  fancied  that  the 
two  kings  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  firth.  William  reaches  the 
Scots'  Water ;  "  sed,  quia  inaccessibilis  transitus  erat,  super  ripam 
consedit.  Rex  autem  Scottorum  e  regione  cum  legionibus  suis  ad 
bellandum  paratus  constitit."  So  he  doubtless  did;  only  they 
were  both  south  of  the  water.  The  Chronicle  shows  plainly  that 
Malcolm,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  William's  coming,  determined  that 
the  invader  should  not,  as  his  father  had  done,  cross  into  the  proper 
Scotland  to  Abemethy  or  elsewhere,  but  that  he  would  meet  him, 
for  peace  or  for  war,  in  the  English  part  of  his  dominions. 

This  topographical  confusion  does  not  affect  the  main  story, 
nor  does  it  greatly  matter  whether  the  picturesque  details  of 
Robert's  visit  to  Malcolm  literally  happened  or  not.  It  is  further 
plain  that  Orderic  has  left  out  one  of  the  two  mediators,  namely 
Eadgar.  But  he  records  the  main  fact  of  the  homage  no  less 
than  the   Chronicler.     The  question  is  whether  we  can  accept 
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the  curious  conversation  between  Bobert  and  Malcolm,  in  which 
Malcolm  makes  two  statements,  which  are  perhaps  a  little  startling 
in  themselves,  which  are  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  bat  which 
certainly  do  not  contradict  what  we  find  elsewhere. 

First,  Malcolm  asserts  that  King  Eadward  gave  him  the  earldom 
of  LfOthian,  seemingly  as  the  dowry  of  Margaret ;  "  Fateor  quod  rex 
Eduardus,  dum  mihi  Margaritam  proneptem  suam  in  conjugium 
tradidit,  Lodonensem  coraitatum  mihi  donavit."  Now  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  Ring  Eadward,  or  Earl  Siward  in  his  name,  gave 
Malcolm  the  earldom  of  Lothian;  only  he  gave  him  something 
else  too,  namely  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  And  I  have  mentioned 
elsewhere  (see  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  785)  that  a  betrothal  of  Margaret 
to  Malcolm,  when  Malcolm  received  the  kingdom  from  Siward, 
though  recorded  nowhere  else,  is  perf^ly  possible. 

Secondly,  Malcolm's  strong  point  is  that  he  does  owe  a  homage 
to  Robert,  but  that  he  owes  none  to  William.  This  he  asserts  in  his 
first  message ;  *'  Tibi,  rex  Quillelme,  nihil  debeo,  nisi  conflictum  si 
a  te  injuriis  lacessitus  fuero.  Yerum  si  Bobertum  primogenitum 
Guillelmi  regis  filium  videro,  illi  exhibere  paratus  sum  quicquid 
debeo.''  Afterwards,  in  his  conference  with  Hobert,  he  is  made 
to  say,  after  mentioning  Eadward's  grant  of  Lothian,  ''Deinde 
Guillelmus  rex  quod  antecessor  ejus  mihi  dederat  concessit,  et 
me  tibi  primogenito  suo  commendavit.  Unde  quod  tibi  promisi 
conservabo.  Sed  fratri  tuo  nihil  promisi  et  nihil  debeo.  Nemo, 
ut  Christus  ait,  potest  duobus  dominis  servire."  To  this  Robert 
agrees ;  "  Ut  asseris,  ita  est.  Sed  mutationes  rerum  fact«  sunt, 
et  statuta  patris  mei  a  pristina  soliditate  in  multum  vacillaverunt" 
I  do  not  know  that  a  homage  of  Malcolm  to  Robert  is  recorded 
anywhere  else,  unless  we  so  understand  the  confused  Abingdon  story 
about  the  expedition  of  1080.  But  nothing  was  more  likely  than 
that  William  the  Conqueror  should  at  Abemethy  call  on  Malcolm 
to  pledge  himself,  as  was  so  often  done,  not  only  to  himself  but 
to  his  son  after  him.  In  1072  there  could  have  been  no  reason 
for  looking  to  any  one  but  Robert  as  the  probable  successor ;  least 
of  all  could  any  one  have  thought  of  William  the  Red.  He  was 
not  even  the  second  sou,  as  Richard  was  still  alive.  And  the  time 
when  King  William  renewed  the  gift  of  his  predecessor  Eadward 
must  surely  be  the  day  of  Abemethy,  and  none  other. 

There  is  then  really  nothing  in  Orderic's  story  which  gainsays 
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any  known  &cts,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  what  should  have  made 
him  think  of  a  betrothal  of  Mcui^aret,  a  homage  to  Bobert,  and 
the  rest,  unless  he  had  some  ground  for  them.  And  the  general 
argument  put  into  Malcolm's  mouth  seems  exactly  in  place.  It 
is  of  a  piece  with  the  arguments  of  Scottish  disputants  long  after 
Orderic's  day.  Something  is  admitted,  that  something  is  perhaps 
specially  insisted  on,  in  order  to  avoid  the  admission  of  something 
else.  Lothian  is  the  special  personal  gift  of  Eadward  to  Malcolm 
himself,  though  it  is  certain,  on  any  view  of  the  cession  of  Lothian, 
that  predecessors  of  Malcolm  had  held  it  of  predecessors  of  Ead- 
ward. That  gift  of  Eadward,  renewed  by  William  the  Great,  is 
allowed  to  carry  with  it  a  personal  duty  to  William  the  Great  and 
to  his  personal  heir.  But  the  denial  of  any  duty  to  William  the 
E/Cd  implicitly  denies  any  duty  to  the  King  of  the  English  as  such. 
Still  this  question  is  in  words  left  open ;  so  is  all  that  relates  to 
the  proper  Scotland  left  open.  Malcolm  at  last  consents  to  do 
homage  to  William  for  something ;  but,  in  Orderic's  story  at  least, 
it  is  not  very  clear  for  what.  (The  Chronicler,  we  may  be  sure, 
felt  so  certain  of  its  being  for  Scotland  that  he  did  not  think  it 
needful  to  say  so.)  All  this  is  exactly  like  later  controversies  on 
the  same  subject.  When  the  two  kingdoms  were  on  friendly  terms, 
it  often  suited  both  sides  that  the  homage  should  be  general, 
leaving  it  open  to  each  side  to  assert  its  own  doctrine  the  next 
time  there  should  be  any  dispute  (see  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  209).  And 
we  must  remember  that  by  this  time  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Hufus  might  make  claims  which  Malcolm  would,  on  the  principles 
of  an  earlier  time,  do  quite  right  in  refusing.  Strictly  feudal 
ideas  were  growing,  and  when  a  King  of  the  English  demanded 
homage  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  he  may  well  have  meant 
more  than  had  been  meant  when  the  king  and  people  of  the  Scots 
sought  Eadward  the  Unconquered  to  father  and  lord.  Certainly, 
when  the  whole  thing  had  stiffened  into  a  question  of  ordinary 
feudal  law,  Edward  the  First,  if  judged  by  the  standard  of  the 
tenth  century,  asked  more  than  his  historic  rights  over  Scotland, 
less  than  his  historic  rights  over  Lothian.  See  Historical  Essays, 
Series  I.  p.  65 ;  N.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  128. 

I  am  therefore   inclined  to  believe  that  Orderic  has,  in  this 
case,  as  in  some  others,  incidentally  preserved  facts  of  which  we 
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liave  no  record  elsewhere.  But  I  am  not  anxious  strongly  to 
insist  upon  this.  The  general  coarse  of  the  history  is  the  same, 
whether  Margaret  had  or  had  not  heen  betrothed  to  Malcolm 
before  his  marriage— or  whatever  it  was — with  Ingebiorg;  it  is 
the  same  whether  Malcolm  had  or  had  not  done  an  act  of  homage 
to  Robert  And  I  must  allow  that,  as  Orderic  has  misunderstood 
some  points  at  the  beginning  of  the  story,  so  he  has  more  thoroughly 
misunderstood  some  points  at  the  end  of  the  story.  For  he  makes 
Malcolm  go  into  England — ^Florence  would  have  said  into  Wessex — 
with  William  and  Robert ;  **  Deinde  reges  agmina  sua  remiserunt, 
et  ipsi  simul  in  Angliam  profecti  sunt."  This  comes,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  from  rolling  together  the  events  of  the  years  1091 
and  1093. 

The  twelve  "villae"  which,  according  to  Florence,  were  to  be 
restored  to  Malcolm  are,  I  suppose,  the  same  as  the  "  mansiones  " 
which  the  kings  of  Scots  are  said  to  have  held  in  England  in  times 
both  earlier  and  later  than  those  with  which  we  are  dealing.  This 
comes  from  Roger  of  Wendover's  account  (i.  416;  cf.  N.  C.  vol.  i.  p. 
584)  of  the  grant  of  Lothian  by  Eadgar  to  Kenneth.  It  was  given 
^'hac  conditione,  ut  annis  singulis  in  festivitatibus  pr»cipuis,  quando 
rex  et  ejus  successores  diadcma  portarent,  venirent  ad  curiam,  et  cum 
ceteris  regni  principibus  festum  cum  Isetitia  celebrarent ;  dedit  insu- 
per  ei  rex  mansiones  in  itinere  plurimas,  ut  ipse  et  ejus  successores 
ad  festum  venientes  ac  denuo  revertentes  hospitari  valuissent,  quae 
usque  in  tempora  regis  Henri ci  secundi  in  potestate  regum  Scotise 
remauserunt."  The  slighter  mention  in  Florence  gives  some  con- 
firmation to  the  story  in  Roger.  And  though  it  was  not  likely  that 
the  King  of  Scots,  or  even  the  Earl  of  Lothian,  should  regularly 
attend  at  the  great  festivals,  yet  it  was  doubtless  held  that  it 
was  the  right  thing  that  he  should  do  so ;  and  we  find  Malcolm 
himself  coming  to  the  Kiug^s  court  not  long  after  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  1 3), 
and  his  son  Eadgar  after  him  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  265). 

There  is  not  much  to  be  got  from  the  other  writers.  William 
of  Malmesbury  twice  refers  to  the  matter,  but  as  usual  without 
much  regard  to  chronology.  It  is  seemingly  this  submission  of 
Malcolm  to  which  he  refers  in  iii.  250,  where,  having  said  that 
Malcolm,  in  the  days  of  the  elder  William,  ''incertis  et  ssepe 
fractis    foederibus    sevum    egit,"  adds    "filio  Willelmi   Willclmo 
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regnante,  simili  modo  impetitus,  falso  sacramento  abegit/'  He  must 
also  refer  to  this  time  in  iv.  310-311,  where  he  says  that,  after 
the  siege  of  Saint  Michael's  Mount,  he  went  back  to  England, 
**  quod  eum  Scottorum  et  Walensium  tumultus  vocabant."  There 
was  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  78,  79)  a  considerable  **  Walensium  tumultus" 
this  year ;  but  it  does  not  seem  that  the  King  himself  did  anything 
in  those  parts  till  later  in  his  reign.     William  however  says ; 

"  Piimo  contra  Waleuses,  post  in  Scottos,  expeditiouem  movens, 
nihil  magnificentia  sua  dignum  exhibuit,  militibus  mnltis  det^ide- 
ratis,  jumentis  interceptis." 

He  then  goes  on  to  speak  more  at  large  of  Welsh  matters,  and 
comes  back  to  speak  of  the  action  of  Robert  in  Scotland  (seep.  301). 
The  old  friendship  which  he  there  speaks  of  between  Malcolm  and 
Robert  falls  in  with  Orderic's  story,  and  specially  with  Orderic's 
way  of  telling  it.   We  shall  hear  of  it  again  in  Notes  BB,  EE. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  (vii.  3,  p.  216)  tells  the  story  thus; 

''  Interea  Melcolm  rex  Scotorum  prsedatum  veniens  in  Angliam 
validi^sinie  vexavit  earn.  Venientes  igitur  in  Angliam  rex,  et  cum 
eo  Robertus  frater  buus,  direxerunt  acies  in  Scotiam.  Itaque  Mel- 
colm, nimio  terrore  perstrictus,  homo  regis  effectus  est  et  juramento 
fidelitatis  ei  subjectus."  Matthew  Paris  (Hist.  Angl.  i.  40)  has  a 
wonderful  version  in  which  the  invasion  is  altogether  left  out. 
Malcolm,  hearing  of  the  peace  between  the  brothers,  begins  to  fear 
for  his  own  kingdom.  He  therefore  comes  to  William  and  makes 
a  very  humble  homage  indeed  ;  "  Veniens  ad  regem  Anglise  Wil- 
lelmum,  humilitate  sua  regis  flexit  ferocitatem,  asserens  se  nullum 
hostium  suorum  receptasse  vel  recepturum  fore,  nisi  tali  intentione, 
ut  ipsos  dominum  suum  recognoscentes,  regi,  persuasionibus  suis 
mcdiantibus,  redderet  pacificatos  ct  fideliores." 


NOTE  R.   Vol.  i.  p.  313. 
The  Earldom  of  Carlisle. 

It  is  certainly  a  singular  fact  that,  so  lately  as  1873,  a  long  con- 
troversy raged  in  the  Times  newspaper  as  to  the  reason  why  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland  were  not  surveyed  in  Domesday.  The 
dispute  was  kept  up  for  some  time  among  men  who  seemed  to  have 
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some  local  knowledge ;  but,  till  Dr.  Luard  kindly  stepped  in  to 
set  them  right,  every  reason  was  guessed  at  but  the  true  one.  No 
one  seemed  to  gra^p  tlie  simple  facts,  that  no  part  of  England 
was  known  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  by  the  name  Cumberland 
or  Westmoreland — that  so  much  of  the  shires  now  hearing  those 
names  as  then  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  England  is  surveyed 
under  the  head  of  Yorkshire — that  the  reason  why  the  rest  is  left 
unsurveyed  is  because  it  formed  no  part  of  the  kingdom  of  England. 
The  whole  matter  had  long  before  been  thoroughly  sifted  and  set  right 
by  two  local  writers,  who,  I  am  tempted  to  suspect,  were  only  one 
writer ;  yet  the  received  local  confusions  were  just  as  strong  as  ever. 
The  general  history  of  Cumberland,  and  of  this  part  of  it  in 
particular,  was  very  minutely  examined  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
volume  published  in  1847  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  under  the  name  of  **  The  Pipe- Rolls  or  Sheriffs'  Annual 
Accounts  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Crown  for  the  Counties  of  Cum- 
berland, Westmorland,  and  Durham,  dui  ing  the  Reigns  of  Henry  II, 
Richard  I,  and  John."  After  tins,  in  1859,  a  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Hodgson  Hinde  at  the  Carlisle  meeting  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute,  "  On  the  Early  History  of  Cumberland,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Archieological  Journal,  vol.  xvi.  p.  217.  These  two  essays 
have  pretty  well  exhausted  the  piece  of  Cumbrian  history  with 
which  I  liave  now  to  deal,  and  they  contain  a  gi*eat  deal  more  with 
which  I  am  not  concerned. 

The  word  Cumberland,  I  need  not  say,  is  a  word  of  many  mean- 
ings, and  at  the  present  moment  we  have  not  to  do  with  any  of  them. 
We  have  to  do  only  with  the  city  and  earldom  of  Carlishy  which 
does  not  answer  to  Cumberland  in  either  the  older  or  the  later 
sense.  The  confusion  which  has  immediately  to  be  got  rid  of  is 
the  nolion  that  Carlisle  and  its  district  already  formed  an  English 
earldom  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror.  Thus  we  read  in  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  (English  Commonwealth,  i.  449) ; 

"  *  Cumberland' — for  we  must  now  call  the  Dominion  by  its  modem 
appellation — was,  as  I  have  observed,  retained  by  the  Conqueror. 
Malcolm  had  invaded  the  country;  but  he  could  not  defend  the 
territory  against  William,  who  granted  Cumberland  to  Ri\nulph  de 
Meschines,  one  of  his  Norman  followers  ;  and  the  border  Earldom 
became  wholly  assimilated,  in  its  political  character,  to  the  other 
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great  baronies  of  EnglaDcl.  .  .  .  Carlisle  was  always  excepted  from 
these  grants.  The  city,  and  the  territory  of  fifteen  miles  in  circuit, 
had  become  English  by  Ecgfrid's  donation,  and  probably  was  always 
held,  either  by  the  Kings  or  Earls  of  Bemicia  or  of  Northumbria. 
Little  further  is  known  concerning  *  merry  Carlisle,*  the  seat  of 
Arthur's  chivalry.  Until  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  this  city, 
desolated  bv  the  Danes,  was  almost  void  of  inhabitants.  William 
completed  the  restoration  of  its  walls  and  towers,  which  his  father 
had  begun." 

This  conies  primarily  from  a  passage  in  the  so-called  Matthew  of 
Westminster  under  the  year  1072; 

"  Rex  Gulihehuus  cum  grandi  exercitu  Scotiam  ingressus  eat,  et 
obviavit  ei  pacifice  Malcolmus  rex  Scotorum  apud  Barwicum  et 
homo  Buus  devenit.  His  temporibus  regebat  comitatum  Carleoli 
comes  Eanulphus  de  Micenis,  qui  efhcax  auxilium  praebuit  regi 
Gulihelmo  in  conquestu  suo  Anp^liae.  Hie  urbem  Carleoli  cct^pit 
aedificare,  et  cives  ejusdem  plurimis  privilegiis  munire.  Sed  rediens 
rex  Gulihelmus  a  Scotia  per  Cumbriam,  videns  tam  regale  muni- 
cipium,  abstulit  illud  a  Ranulpho  comite,  et  dedit  illi  pro  eo  comi- 
tatum Cestriee,  multis  honoribus  privilegiatum.  Carleolum  vero 
precepit  rex  Gulihelmus  turribus  propugnaculisque  muniri  firmis- 
simis.  Rex  vero  Gulihelmus  Conquestor  in  redeundo  de  Scotia 
apud  Dunelmum  novum  ibidem  coustruxit  castellum  contra  irrup- 
tiones  Scotorum." 

There  is  also  printed  in  the  Monasticon,  vol.  iii.  p.  584,  a  ge- 
nealogical document  called  "  Chronicon  Cumbrife,'*  which  comes 
from  the  Register  of  Wetheral  priory.  This  begins  by  saying 
that 

"  Rex  Willielmus,  cognomine  Bastardus,  dux  Normannise,  con- 
questor Angliae,  dedit  totam  terram  de  comitatu  Cumbrise  Ranulpho 
de  Meschines,  et  Galfrido  fratri  ejusdem  Ranulphi  totum  comita- 
tum Cestrige,  et  Willielmo  fratri  eonindem  terram  de  Copland,  inter 
Duden  et  Darwent." 

The  source  of  error  here  is  that  Matthew  of  Westminster,  so  to 
call  him,  mixed  up  the  Scottish  expedition  of  the  Conqueror  in 
1072  with  the  Scottish  expedition  of  William  Rufiis  in  1091,  and 
made  the  restoration  of  Carlisle  a  work  of  the  father  and  not  of  the 
son.  He  albo  brings  in  Earl  Randolf,  with  whom  we  are  not  as  yet 
concerned ;  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  he  says  nothing  about  an 
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earldom  of  Cumberland^  but  speaks  only  of  an  earldom  of  Carlude. 
It  is  only  in  the  Wetheral  document  that  an  earldom  of  Cumberland 
is  carried  back  to  the  days  of  the  Conqueror.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
failed  to  notice  this  distinction  ;  but  he  knew  his  books  far  too  well 
to  pass  by  the  entries  in  the  Chronicle  and  Florence  under  1092. 
He  therefore  tried  to  reconcile  them  with  the  passages  in  Matthew 
of  Westminster  and  the  Wetheral  chronicle  by  supposing  an 
earldom  of  Cumberland  which  did  not  take  in  Carlisle  and  its 
district.  The  error  and  its  source  were  first  pointed  out  by  Lap- 
penberg  (ii.  175  of  the  German  original,  p.  234  of  Mr.  Thorpe's 
Anglo-Norman  Kings,  where,  as  usual,  some  of  Lappeuberg's  notes 
and  references  are  left  out).  Lappenberg  notices  the  difference 
between  Matthew's  story  and  Palgrave's ;  he  suggests  that  Matthew 
has  further  confounded  the  events  of  1072  and  1092  with  those  of 
1 122  ;  and  he  gives  a  summary  of  the  whole  matter  in  the  words ; 

*'  Wichtig  aber  ist  es  wahrzunehmen,  dass  erst  RuFus  und  nicht 
sein  Vatcr  Cumberland  zu  einer  wirklichen  Proviuz  des  nonnan- 
nischen  Englands  machtc/' 

Here  is  the  root  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  we  have  got  rid  of  the 
notion  of  the  Conqueror  having  done  anything  at  Carlisle  or  there- 
abouts. Still  Lappenberg  should  not  have  spoken,  aa  I  myself 
ought  not  to  have  spoken  (N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  1 1 8),  of  Cumberland  now 
becoming  an  English  earliloin.  The  district  with  which  we  are 
concerned  forms  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  old  kingdom  of 
Cumberland,  while  it  does  not  answer  to  the  modern  county  of 
Cumberland,  which  does  not  appear  by  that  name  till  ii77(*see 
Pipe  Rolls  of  Cumberland,  p.  18  ;  ArchsBolo'^ical  Journal,  xvi.  230). 
The  land  with  which  we  are  concerned  bears  the  name  of  the  city. 
It  is  the  land  and  earldom,  not  of  Cumberland^  but  of  Carlisle. 

Tiie  point  to  be  clearly  taken  in  is  that  the  district  with  which 
we  are  concerned  was  not  part  of  England  till  1092  ;  more  accurately 
still,  it  ceased  to  be  part  of  En^'land  in  685,  and  became  so  again 
in  1092.  For  thote  four  centuries,  Carlisle,  city  and  district,  had 
as  nmch  or  as  little  to  do  with  England  as  the  lands  immediately  to 
the  north  of  it,  the  lands  which  formed  that  part  of  Cumberland  in 
the  wider  sense  which  became  in  the  end  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland.  This  district  of  Carlisle  does  "not  answer  to  any  modern 
shire,  and  it  is  of  course  not  surveyed  in  Domesday.  But  it  doe^ 
answer  to  the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  as  it  stood  before  late  changes. 
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That  diocese  took  in  part  of  modem  Cumberland  and  part  of 
mod(»m  Westmorelatid.  The  rest  of  those  shires,  with  Lancasliire 
north  of  Ribble  and  the  wapentake  of  Ewecross  (Pipe  B^lls, 
p.  xlii),  formed  the  Domesday  district  of  Agemundreness  (see 
Domesday,  301  5),  forming  part  of  Yorkshire,  as  it  formed  part  of 
York  diocese  till  the  changes  under  Henry  the  Eighth.  Mr.  Hinde 
sugi^ests  (Arch.  Journal,  xvi.  227)  that  this  district  was  conquered 
by  Earl  Eadwulf,  the  great  enemy  of  the  Britons  (see  N.  C.  vol.  i. 
p.  526),  a  position  which  it  might  be  hard  either  to  prove  or  to 
disprove.  Before  the  death  of  Henry  the  First,  the  Carlisle  dis- 
trict was  divided  into  two  shires,  Carlisle  and  Westmoreland  {Chaer- 
leolium  and  Westmarieland,  Pipe  Roll  Hen.  I.  pp.  140,  143).  Tliis 
last  consisted  of  the  l)arony  of  Appleby,  specially  known  as  West- 
moreland. Enlarged  by  the  barony  of  Kirkby  Kendal  in  Yorkshire, 
it  became  the  modern  county  of  "Westmoreland.  80  the  shire  of 
Carlisle  took  the  name  of  Cumberland  in  1 177,  and,  enlarged  by  the 
part  of  Yorkshire  north  of  the  Duddon,  it  became  the  modern  county 
of  Cumberland.  But  these  added  lands  remained  part  of  the  diocese 
of  York,  till  Henry  the  Eighth  removed  them  to  his  diocese  of 
Chester.  This  last  diocese  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  dio- 
cese of  Chester — otherwise  of  Lichfield  or  Coventry — with  which 
we  have  to  do  in  our  story.  That  diocese  did  not  reach  north 
of  the  Ribble,  and  its  scat  at  Chester  was  in  Saint  John's  minster, 
while  the  new  see  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was  planted  in  Saint 
Werburh's. 

The  earldom  of  Carlisle  brings  us  among  old  acquaintances. 
It  was  granted  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First  (see  Arch. 
Journal,  xvi.  230,  231)  to  Randolf  called  Meschines,  de  Micenis, 
and  other  forms,  who  in  1 1 18  became  Earl  of  Chester,  on  the  death 
of  Ear!  Richard  in  the  White  Ship  (see  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  195),  on 
which  he  gave  up  Carlisle.  He  died  in  11 29,  being  the  second 
husband  of  the  younger  Lucy  (see  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  682;  vol.  iii. 
p.  778),  daughter  of  Ivo  Taillebois.  Ivo  himself,  at  some  time 
after  the  drawing  up  of  Domesday  (Carlisle  Pipe  Rolls,  p.  xliii) 
appears  in  the  same  part  of  the  world  as  lord  of  Kiikby 
Kendal.  After  11 18  the  earldom  of  Carlisle  or  Cumberland  re- 
mained in  the  crown,  till  it  was  granted  to  David  of  Scotland  in 
1 136  (see  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  259). 

The  name  of  the  city  and  earldom  of  Carlisle  is  the  best  comment 
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on  its  history.  Alone  among  the  names  of  English  cities,  it 
remains  purely  British,  not  only  in  its  root,  but,  so  to  8i)eak,  in 
its  grammar.  The  British  idiom,  I  need  hardly  say,  places  the 
qualifying  word  second  ;  the  Teutonic  idiom  places  it  first.  Thus 
Caer  Gwent  and  Caer  Glavi  have  become  Wine/ieifter  and  Gloucester, 
But  Ccter  Lvei  has  not  changed ;  it  remains  CarHsle,  and  has  not 
become  something  like  Lilcfiester,  The  reason  is  doubtless  because 
the  firet  English  occupation  of  Caer  Luel  did  not  last  long  enough 
to  give  it  a  lasting  English  name.  In  1092  nomenclature  bad 
lost  the  life  which  it  had  in  685,  and  a  foreign  tongue  moreover 
had  the  upper  hand.  No  one  then  thought  of  turning  the  name  of 
Carlisle  about,  any  more  than  of  doing  so  by  the  names  of  Cardiff 
(Caerdydd),  Caermarthen,  or  the  Silurian  Caer  went  and  Caerleoti, 

As  for  the  colonists  brought  from  the  south,  I  have  asiiumed 
them  to  be  a  strictly  Saxon  element  added  to  the  already  mixed 
population  of  the  l)order.  And  there  may  have  been  a  Flemish 
element  too,  as  I  was  inclined  to  think  when  I  wrote  N.  C.  vol. 
V.  p.  119.  The  point  is  not  of  much  importance,  as  the  two 
kindred  elements  would  easily  fuse  together;  but  it  strikes  me 
now  that,  if  any  part  of  the  settlers  had  come  from  beyond  sea, 
the  Chronicler  would  not  have  so  calmly  spoken  of  tl^m  as  churlish 
folk  from  the  south.  Tliat  phrase  however  is  one  well  worthy 
of  notice.  The  words  *'  hider  su^  "  can  hardly  have  been  written  at 
Peterborough.  That  abbey  certainly  Vws  a  long  way  south  of 
Carlisle;  but  Peterborough  would  hardly  speak  of  itself  in  this 
general  way  as  "south."  (In  1051  Worcester,  which  lies  south  of 
Peterborough,  counted  itself  to  be  "at  this  north  end " — "  ofer 
ealre  j>isne  noiS  eude  "  says  the  Worcester  Chronicle.  See  N.  0. 
vol.  ii.  p.  620.)  The  suggestion  that  these  "  churlish  folk  "  ("  multi 
villani "  in  the  translation  in  the  Waverley  Annals)  were  the  men 
who  had  lost  thr^ir  lands  at  the  making  of  the  New  Forest  has  high 
authority  in  its  favour.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  made  by  Palgrave 
(English  Commonwealth,  i.  450),  and  it  is  supported  by  Lappen- 
berg  (ii.  175,  Tliorpe  235).  Still  it  is  a  simple  guess,  and  I  cannot 
say  that  to  my  own  mind  it  has  any  air  even  of  likelihood.  It 
arises,  it  seems  to  me,  from  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  amount  of 
havoc  done  at  the  making  of  the  New  Forest,  combined  with  a 
forgetfulness  of  the  time  which  had  passed  since  that  event.     We 
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cannot  fix  its  exact  date,  but  the  Survey  shows  that  whatever 
was  (lone  in  the  New  Forest,  much  or  little  was  fully  done  before 
1085,  and  we  are  now  in  1092. 

The  earliest  official  notice  of  Carlisle  and  Westmoreland,  the 
Pipe  Roll  of  the  31st  year  of  Henry  the  First,  contains  several 
interesting^  entries.  The  city  wall  was  building.  There  are 
entries,  "in  operationibus  civitatis  de  Caerleolio,  videlicet  in 
muro  circa  civitatem  facieudo"  (p.  140),  "in  operatione  muri 
civrtatis  de  Caerleolio"  (p.  141),  and  (p.  142)  "in  liberatione  vigilis 
turris  de  Penuesel,"  which  needs  a  local  expounder.  Both  in 
this  roll  and  in  the  rolls  under  Henry  the  Second  we  notice 
a  mixture  of  personal  nomenclature,  Norman,  Danish,  English, 
and  Scottish,  which  is  just  what  we  should  look  for.  Distinctly 
British  names  I  do  not  see.  In  the  first  few  pages  of  the  roll 
of  1 156  we  find  at  least  three  Gospatrics.  One  is  very  fittingly  the 
son  cf  Onn  ;  another  is  the  sou  of  Beloc  (6),  whose  nationality  may 
be  doubted ;  a  third  is  the  son  of  Mapbeimoc,  a  clear  Pict  or  Scot. 
So  again  we  have  Uhtred  son  of  Fergus  (p.  5),  William  son  of 
Holdegar,  .^thelward  [Ail ward]  son  of  Dolfin,  hardly  the  dis- 
possessed prince.  Swegen  son  of  JSthelric  [Sweinus  fil.  Alrici] 
in  the  roll  of  Henry  the  First  (142)  is  a  local  man;  but  Henry  son 
of  Swegen,  who  comes  often  under  Henry  the  Second,  is  the  unlucky 
descendant  of  Robeit  son  of  Wyraarc.  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  735. 
There  are  a  good  many  entries  about  the  canons  of  Saint  Mary 
of  Carlisle  who  were  founded  before  the  bishopric,  in  1102  (see 
Haddau  and  Stubbs,  ii.  13).  There  is  a  notice  in  11 56  (p.  3)  of 
the  Bishop  of  Candida  Casa  or  Whitliern.  That  see  was  (Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  ii.  25)  revived  about  1127,  as  suffi-agan  of  York,  and 
1156  is  the  date  of  the  death  of  jEthelwulf  the  first  Bishop  of 
Carlisle. 


NOTE  S.   VoL  i.  p.  329. 

The  Eably  Life  of  Randolf  Flambard. 

I  QUOTED  some  of  the  passages  bearing  on  the  early  life  of 
Randolf  Flambard  in  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  521.  I  mentioned  there  that 
he  had  a  brother  named  Osbern,  who  appears  in  the  Abingdon 
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History.  He  bad  another  brother  Fulcber,  of  whom  we  shall 
bear  again.  See  Ord.  Vit  788  J),  and  vol.  ii.  p.  416.  He  bad 
also  a  Bon  Tliomas.  I  do  not  feel  quite  so  sure  as  I  did  then, 
or  as  Dr.  Stubbs  seems  to  be  (Const.  Hist.  i.  348),  that  he  really 
did  hold  lands  in  England  T.  R.  E.  The  entry  which  looks  like 
it  is  the  second  of  the  three  in  Domesday,  51,  which  stands  thus 
in  full ; 

'^Isdem  Ranulfus  tenuit  in  ipsa  villa  L  hidam,  et  pro  tanto 
se  defendebat  T.  K.  E.  modo  est  tota  in  foresta  exccptis  iiii.  acris 
prati  terra  fuit  iiii.  carucataruni.  Hsb  duee  terree  valebant  iiii. 
libras." 

It  appears  then  that  Flambard  lost  the  arable  part  of  this  hide 
at  the  making  of  the  New  Forest,  as  he  also  lost  another  hide, 
with  the  same  exception  of  four  acres  of  meadow,  which  had  been 
held  T.  R.  E.  by  one  Alwold.  A  thinl  hide,  of  which  it  is  said 
that  '*  duo  alodiarii  tenuenint,"  he  kept,  as  well  as  his  holdings 
in  Oxford  and  Oxfordshire.  Dr.  Stubbs  suggests  that  these  lands 
were  "possibly  acquired  in  the  service  of  the  Norman  Bishop 
William  of  London."  Sir  F.  Palgrave  (England  and  Normandy, 
iv.  52)  makes  the  most  of  this  despoiling  of  a  Norman  holder. 
But  I  am  not  clear  that  the  words  of  the  entry  which  I  have 
given  in  full  necessarily  imply  that  the  land  was  held  by  Flambard 
himself  T.  R.  E.  And,  if  we  need  not  suppose  this,  his  story 
becomes  a  great  deal  simpler.  Above  all,  we  need  no  longer 
suppose  that  a  man  who  lived  till  11 28,  and  whose  mother  was 
living  in  iioo  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  398),  had  made  himself  of  im- 
portance enough  to  receive  grants  of  land  at  some  time  before 
1066. 

The  account  of  Flambard  which  is  given  by  Orderic  (678  C) 
would  certainly  not  suggest  that  he  had  been  in  England  in  the 
time  of  Eadward ; 

*'  Hie  dc  obscura  satis  et  paupere  parentela  prodiit,  et  multum 
ultra  natales  buob  ad  multorum  detrimentum  sublimatus  intumuit. 
Turstini  cujusdam  plebeii  presbyteri  de  pago  Bajocensi  filius 
fuit,  et  a  puerilibus  annis  inter  pedissequos  curiales  cum  vilibus 
parasitis  educatus  crevit,  callidisque  tergiversationibus  et  argutis 
verborum  machinatiouibus  plusquam  arti  literatorisB  studuit.  Et 
quia    semetipsum    in    curia    magni    regis    Guillermi    arroganter 
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illustribns  prseferre  ardebat,  nescienie  non  jussus,  multa  inclioabat, 
infestus  in  aula  regis  plures  procaciter  accusabat,  temereque 
majoribus  quasi  regia  vi  fultus  imperabat/' 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  with  the  version  which  makes 
Flambard  pass  into  the  King's  service  from  that  of  Bishop  Maurice, 
who  did  not  become  bishop  till  Christmas,  1085.  The  story  of 
his  service  with  Maurice  appears  in  the  account  of  him  which  is 
printed  in  Anglia  Sacra  (i.  705),  and  also  along  with  Simeon  (249  ed. 
Bedford,  and  X  Scriptt.  59).  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  name 
of  the  bishop  should  be  wrongly  given  than  that  his  service  with 
some  bishop  of  London  should  be  mere  invention.  If  so,  he  may 
have  passed  into  the  service  of  the  Conqueror  at  almost  any  time  of 
his  reign,  while  still  so  young  that  it  becomes  an  easy  exaggeration 
on  the  part  of  Orderic  to  say  that  he  was  in  the  King's  service 
from  his  cliildhood.  The  passage  in  the  Life  which  continues 
Simeon  stands  thus ; 

•*  Fuerat  autem  primo  cum  Mauritio  Lundoniensi  epi^copo  ;  sed 
propter  decaniam  sibi  ablatam  orto  discidio,  spe  altioris  loci  se 
transtulit  ad  regem." 

This  must  surely  refer  to  something  which  really  happened ;  and 
in  the  Register  of  Christchurch  Twinham  (Mon.  Angl.  vi.  303)  we 
distinctly  read  of  Flambard,  "  qui  Randulphus  antea  fuerat  decanus 
in  ecclesia  Christi  de  Twynham."  But  this  is  directly  followed  by 
another  extract  from  the  same  register  which  denies  that  the  heads 
of  the  church  of  Twinham  ever  bore  the  title  of  dean,  and  which 
connects  Flambard  with  Twinham  in  quite  another  way.  Accord- 
ing to  this  story,  there  were  at  Twinham  in  the  time  of  William 
Rufus  twenty-four  canons  under  a  chief  named  Qodric  (**  Hunc 
Godricum  sui  tunc  temporis  clerici,  non  pro  decano,  quasi  noniinis 
ignorantes,  sed  pro  seniore  ac  patrono  venerabantur  ").  Flambard, 
already  bi>hop  of  Durham,  obtains  a  grant  of  Twinham  and  its  church 
from  William  Rufus  {^*  Randulfus  episcopus  banc  ecclesiam  cum  villa 
a  rege  Willielmo  impetravit ").  If  I  rightly  understand  a  very  cor- 
rupt text,  Flambard  enriches  the  church  and  designs  to  rebuild  it, 
and  then  to  put  in  monks  instead  of  canons ;  meanwhile  he  keeps 
the  prebends  vacant  as  they  fall  in.  This  Godric  opposes ;  but  in 
the  end  Flambard  rebuilds  the  church,  and  keeps  the  prebends  in 
his  own  hands  till  there  are  only  thirteen  left.  Then  comes  his 
own  banishment,  and  the  grant  of  the  church  to  one  Gilbert  de 
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DouBgunels,  after  which  Flambard  seems  to  have  had  notliing  more 
to  do  with  it. 

It  is  odd  that  so  many  prebends  should  have  become  vacant  in  the 
single  year  during  which  Flambard  held  the  bishopric  for  the  first 
time,  and  one  would  not  have  expected  him  to  have  been  a  favourer 
of  monks.  But  I  can  get  no  other  meaning  out  of  the  words 
*^  cnpieus  et  disponens  .  .  .  prsefatam  eccle&iam  .  .  .  funditus  eruere, 
et  meliorem  decentioremque  cuilibet  sedificare  religioni."  What 
comes  after  seems  plainer  still ; 

**  Frec^it  episcopus  illius  loci  primitivam  ecclesiam,  novemque 
alias  quse  infra  cimiterium  steterant,  cum  quorundam  domibus  ca- 
nonicorum  prope  locum  ecclesiee  cimiterii,  et  officinarum  compencio- 
rem  [1]  faciendum  et  canonicis  in  villa  congruum  immutatiouem  [sic] 
ut  dominus  adaptavit  locum.  Fundavit  cquidem  banc  ecclesiam 
episcopus  Kaudulfus  quae  nunc  est  apud  Twynham,  et  domos  et 
officiuas  cuilibet  religioni.  Obeuute  canonicorum  aliquo,  ejus  bene- 
ficium  in  sua  retinebat  potestate,  nulli  tribuens  alii,  volens  unam- 
<[uamque  dare  prsebendam  religioni,  si  eos  omncs  mortis  fortuua 
in  suo  tulisset  tempore." 

Now  all  this  can  hardly  have  happened  between  Flambard's  con- 
secration in  1099  and  his  imprisonment  in  11 00.  But  he  may 
have  had  the  grant  of  Twiuham  before  he  was  bishop.  Again,  iu 
two  charters  (Mon.  Angl.  vi.  304),  granted  by  the  elder  Baldwin 
of  Kedvers,  we  hear  of  deans  of  Twinham  and  of  "  Ranulfus  de- 
canus/'  which  seems  to  mean  Flambard  himself.  The  lands  of  the 
canons  of  Twinham  are  e.tered  in  Domesday,  44;  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  Fl  mbard. 

We  thus  have  the  absolutely  certain  fact  that  Flambard  held 
lands  near  Twinham.  In  two  independent  sources  he  is  said  to 
have  been  dean  of  Twinham.  In  another  independent  source  lie 
is  said  to  have  held  and  lost  some  deanery  not  named.  In  yet 
another  story  he  is  described,  not  as  dean  of  Twinham,  but  as 
doing  great  things  at  Twinham  in  another  character.  These 
accounts  cannot  literally  be  reconciled ;  but  they  certainly  point 
to  a  connexion  of  some  kind  between  him  and  the  church  of 
Twinham. 

We  must  indeed  mourn  the  loss  of  the  primitive  church  of 
Twinham  with  its  nine  surrounding  chapels,  something  like  Glen- 
dalough  or  Clonmacnois.    The  nave  of  the  present  church  may  well 
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he  Flanibard's  work  ;  but  it  has  no  special  likeness  to  his  work  at 
Durham.  But  this  may  only  prove  that  he  built  it  before  he  went 
to  Durham,  and  there  learned  the  impi-ovements  in  architecture 
which  had  been  brought  in  by  William  of  Saint-Calais  (see  N.  C. 
vol.  V.  p.  631).  The  seculars  of  Twinham  made  way  for  Austin 
canons  about  1150. 

While  speaking  of  Twinham,  I  must  correct  a  statement  which 
I  made  long  ago  with  regard  to  one  of  the  chief  worthies  of  my 
earlier  story.  I  said  (N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  33)  that  Earl  God  wine  was 
**  nowiiere  enrolled  among  the  founders  or  benefactora  of  any 
church,  religious  or  secular."  I  find  him  enrolled  among  the  bene- 
factors of  Twinham.  And  here  again  we  mark  tliat,  as  with  his 
wife  (see  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  358)  and  his  son,  liis  bounty  goes  to  the 
seculars.  The  passtige,  in  one  of  tlie  charters  of  the  elder  Bahlwiu 
of  Iledvers  granted  to  Hilary  Dean  of  Twinham  (Mon.  Angl.  vi.  304), 
stan<ls  thus ; 

**  Eccle&ium  de  Stoppele  cum  omnibus  quee  ad  earn  spectant ; 
unam  virgatam  terra?  cum  appendiciis  in  eadem  vi  la  ex  dono 
Godwini  comitis,  (luam  Orricus  de  Stanton  eidem  Christi  ecclesise 
violenter  surripuit.** 

I  cannot  identify  this  "Orricus  de  Stanton"  in  Domesday,  nor 
do  I  know  anything  as  to  the  genuinenei^s  of  the  charter.  But 
no  one  in  the  twelfth  century  or  later  would  be  likely  to  invent  a 
benefaction  of  Eiarl  Godwine. 

Orderic,  in  the  passage  (juoted  above  (678  C),  distinctly  si)eak8  of 
Randolf  as  having  been  in  the  service  of  the  Conqueror,  and  it  must 
have  been  in  his  court  that  he  got  the  surname  which,  in  so  many 
forms,  has  stuck  to  him,  and  which  we  find  even  in  Domesday  (see 
N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  521).  The  way  in  which  he  came  by  it  is  thus 
described— his  false  accusations  have  just  been  mentioned  ; 

"  Unde  a  Roberto  dispensatore  regio  Flambardus  cognominatus 
est,  quod  vocabulum  ei  secundum  mores  ejus  et  actus  quasi  pro- 
phetice  collatum  est.  Flamma  quippe  ardens  multis  factis  intulit 
genti  novos  ritus,  quibus  crudeliter  oppressit  populorum  cootus,  et 
ecclesise  cantus  temporales  mutavit  in  planctus." 

In  this  last  piece  of  rhetoric  we  seem  to  lose  the  real  reason  why 
he  was  called  Flamhard,  which  is  not  very  clear :  still  less  do  we 
get   any  explanation  of  the  form  "  PcMtfeflambard."     Lappenberg 
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(ii.  167)  Bays  "  er  habe  den  Beinamen  von  der  Fackel  wej^en  seiner 
Bchon  friih  bewiihrtcn  Habsucht  erhalten."  But  one  has  some 
fellow-feeling  with  his  translator  (225) — if  he  would  only  have 
written  English  to  match  Lappenberg's  German — "  It  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  the  sobriquet  of  Flambeau  could  be  given  to  an 
individual  on  account  of  his  covetousness."  Nor  is  it  quite  clear 
that  it  is  covetousness  strictly  so  called  of  which  Orderic  speaks.  Ue 
says  elsewhere  (786  D);  "Ei'at  sellers  et  facundus,  et,  licet  crudelis 
et  iracundus,  largus  tamen  et  plerumque  jocundus,  et  ob  hoc  pie- 
risque  gratuB  et  amnndus," 

In  a  letter  to  Pope  Paschal  (Epp.  iv,  2)  Anselm  seems  quite 
carried  out  of  his  usual  mildness  of  speech  by  the  thought  of  Flam- 
bard,  especially  by  the  thought  of  his  being  made  a  bishop.  Tlie 
letter  must  have  been  written  just  after  Paschal  and  Flambard 
had  received  their  several  promotions.  We  get  the  same  derivation 
of  the  name  as  in  our  other  extracts ;  **  Quando  de  Anglia  exivi, 
erat  ibi  quidem  professione  sacerdos  [see  p.  330],  non  solum 
publicanus,  sed  etiam  publicanorum  princeps  infamissimus,  nomine 
Ranulphus,  propter  crudelitatem  similem  flammae  comburenti,  pro- 
mine  Flambardus ;  cujus  ilamma  quails  sit,  non  in  Anglia  solum, 
sed  in  exteris  regnis  longe  lateque  innotuit." 

Lap])enberg,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  refers  to  Thierry's  won- 
derful account  of  Flambard  (ii.  141); 

"  Renouf  Flambard,  6v^que  de  Lincoln,  autrefois  valet  de  pied 
chez  les  dues  de  Normandie,  commettait,  dans  son  diocese,  de  tels 
brigandages,  que  les  habitants  souhaitaient  de  mourir,  dit  un  ancieu 
historian,  plutot  que  de  vivre  sous  sa  puissance." 

I  cannot  find  that  Thierry  speaks  of  Flambard  anywhere  else. 
The  "valet  de  jaed"  must  come  from  the  bit  in  Orderic  about 
the  "  pedissequi  curiales.*'  The  rest,  including  the  wonderful  con- 
fusion which  makes  him  bishop  of  Lincoln,  comes,  as  Lappenberg 
points  out,  from  a  passage  in  the  Winchester  Annals,  1092  (cf. 
1097),  which  I  shall  presently  have  to  refer  to.  But  it  is  really 
amazing  that  Flambard's  Iops  of  property  in  the  New  Forest 
did  not  cause  him  to  be  brought  in  at  some  stage  or  other  as 
an  oppressed  Saxon. 
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NOTE  T.     Vol.  i.  p.  333. 
The  Official  Position  of  Randolf  Flambabd. 

The  exact  formal  po^^ition  held  by  Flambard  under  WilliHin 
E.ufu8  has  in  8ome  measure  to  be  guessed  at,  as  the  rhetoric  of 
our  authorities  sometimes  veils  such  matters  in  rather  vague 
language.  Thus  his  biogiapher  (Auglia  Sacra,  i.  706)  describes 
him ; 

*'  Admixtus  enim  causis  regal iorum  negotiorum,  cum  esset  acri- 
oris  ingenii  et  promptioris  linguse,  brevi  in  tantum  excrevit  ut 
udepta  apud  regem  familiaritas  totius  AuglisB  potentes  et  natu 
quoque  nobiliores  ilium  superferret.  Totius  uamque  regni  pro« 
curator  constitutus,  interdum  insolentius  accepta  abutens  potestate, 
cum  negotiis  regis  pertinacius  insisteret,  plures  offendere  parvi 
peudebat.  Quae  res  multorum  ei  invidiam  et  odium  coutraxerat. 
Crebris  accusationibus  serenum  animi  regalis  ei  obnubilare,  et 
locum  familiaritatis  conabantur  interrumpere.*' 

Heie  we  have  a  vague  description  of  a  position  of  great  influence, 
without  the  bestowal  of  any  official  title  whatever.  Orderic  (678  B), 
in  first  introducing  him,  comes  somewhat  nearer  to  a  formal  de- 
scription ; 

*'His  temporibus  quidam  clericus  nomine  Rannulfus  familiari- 
tatem  Rufi  regis  adeptus  est,  et  super  omiies  regios  officiales  in- 
geniosis  accusationibus  et  multifariis  adulationibus  magistratum  a 
rege  consecutus  est." 

Wliat  then  was  the  formal  description  of  this  office  which  het 
its  holder  above  all  other  officers  of  the  King?  Lappenberg  (ii. 
168,  p.  226  of  the  English  translation)  and  Stubbs  (Const.  Hist.  i. 
347)  both  rule,  and  seemingly  with  good  reason,  that  the  office  held 
by  Flambard  was  really  that  of  Justiciar.  Official  names  were  at 
this  time  still  used  so  vaguely  that  it  seems  to  be  only  in  another 
passage  of  Orderic  (786  C,  see  p.  559)  that  he  is  directly  called  so ; 
but,  as  Lappenberg  says,  his  office  is  distinctly  marked  by  the  words 
of  the  Chronicler  (1099),  when  he  says  that  the  King  '*  Ranuulfe  his 
capellaue  pxt  biscoprice  on  Duuholme  geaf  ]>e  aeror  ealle  his  gemot 
ofer  call  Engleland  draf  and  bewiste."  The  same  office  seems  to  be 
meaut  when  Florence  (i  100)  says,  *'  Cujus  astutia  et  calliditas  tarn 
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vehemens  extitit,  et  parvo  tempore 'adeo  excrevit,  ut  2)laeitatorem 
ac  totius  regni  eractorem  rex  ilium  constitueret."  Henry  of  HuBt- 
injjdon  uses  the  same  word,  when  (vii.  2 1,  p.  232  eil.  Arnold)  he  seems 
to  be  translatinc^  the  entry  in  the  Chronicle ;  "  Anno  illo  [1099]  re^ 
Ranulfo  placitatori  sed  perversori,  exacMm  sed  exustori,  totius 
Angliw,  dedit  episeopatum  Dunhelme."  Florence  himself,  in  his 
entry  under  the  same  year,  calls  him  "  Rannulfus,  quern  negotiorum 
totius  regni  exactoreni  const  it  uerat."  (In  1094  he  is  ''Eannulphus 
/^a^««flaml)ardus.")  Dr.  Stubbs  (Const.  Hist.  i.  348)  remarks  that 
these  "  expressions  recall  the  ancient  identity  of  the  gerefa  with  the 
exaetoTy  and  suggest  that  one  part  of  the  royal  policy  was  to  entrust 
the  functions  which  had  belonged  to  the  preefectus  or  high  steward 
to  a  clerk  or  creature  of  the  court."  In  the  Gesta  Pontificum  (274) 
"VTilliam  of  Malmesbury,  like  the  Biographer,  calls  him  "totius 
regui  jYTocuraior  ;''  in  Eadmer  (Hist.  Nov.  20),  he  is  more  vaguely 
"  Ramilfus  regiae  voluntatis  maximus  executor!* 

We  have  seen  that  Randolf  Flambard  was  a  priest  (see  above, 
P-  556),  and  he  is  spoken  of  in  a  marked  way  as  the  King's  chaplain. 
His  biographer  (Angl.  Sac.  i.  706)  says  that  "propter  quandam  apud 
regein  excellent iam,  singulariter  nomiuabatur  capellanus  regis." 
And  we  have  seen  that  he  is  so  called  in  the  Chronicle.  The  word 
is  found  in  only  one  other  place  in  the  Chronicle,  namely  in  11 14, 
whore  it  is  said  of  Thurstan  Archbishop  of  York,  "Se  waes  seror 
|>nps  cynges  cai>elein."  We  must  rememl)er  that,  with  all  the  Red 
King's  impiety  and  blasphemy,  he  seems  never  to  have  formally 
renounced  the  fellowship  of  Christians,  as  he  was  never  formally 
cut  off  from  it.  But  his  choice  of  an  immediate  spiritual  adviser 
is  at  least  characteristic. 

Some  of  the  passages  describing  the  administration  of  Flambard 
are  of  special  importance.  That  given  by  AVilliam  of  Malmesbury 
(iv.  314)  I  have  had  occasion  to  quote  piecemeal;  but  it  may  be 
well  to  give  it  as  a  whole ; 

"  Accessit  regiee  menti  fomes  cupiditatum,  Ranulfus  clericus,  ex 
infimo  genere  hominum  lingua  et  calliditate  provectus  ad  summum. 
Is,  si  quando  edictum  regium  processisset  ut  nominatum  tributum 
Anglia  penderet,  duplum  adjicicbat,  expilator  divitum,  exterminator 
pauperum,  confiscator  alienarum  hsereditatum.  luvictus  causi- 
dicus,  et  turn   verbis   turn   rebus   immodicus,  juxta    in    suppliccs 
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ut  in  rebelles  furens ;  subinde  cachinuautibus  quibusdam  ac  dicen- 
tibus,"  &c. 

The  last  words  of  this  extract  are  of  special  importance  (see 
p.  332).  Florence  (i  100)  speaks  to  much  the  same  effect;  **  Tanta 
potestate  adepta,  ubique  locorura  per  Angliam  ditiores  ac  locuple- 
tiores  quosdam,  rerum  terrarumque  ablatione,  multavit,  pauperiores 
autem  gravi  iujustoque  tribute  incessanter  oppressit,  multipque 
modis,  et  ante  episcopatum  et  in  episcopatu,  majores  et  minores 
communiter  affiixit,  et  hoc  usque  ad  regis  ejusdem  obitum." 

Orderic,  in  his  second  description  (786  C),  thus  speaks  of 
him  ; 

"Hie  nimirum  de  plebeia  stirpe  progressus  Guillelmo  Kufo 
admodum  adulatus  est,  et  machinationibus  callidis  illi  favens  super 
omnes  regni  optimates  ab  illo  subliroatus  est.  Summus  regiarum 
procurator  opum  et  justitiarius  factus  est,  et  innumeris  crudelita- 
tibus  frequenter  exercitatis  exosus,  et  pluribus  terribilis  factus  est. 
Ipse  vero  contractis  undique  opibus,  et  ampliatis  honoribus,  nimis 
locupletatus  est,  et  usque  ad  pontiUcale  stemma,  quamvis  pene 
illiteratus  e?set,  non  merito  religionis,  sed  potentia  seculari  pro- 
vectus  est.  Sed  quia  mortalis  vitce  potentia  nulla  longa  est,  in- 
terempto  rege  suo,  ut  vetemus  patriae  depraedator  a  novo  rege 
incarceratus  est." 

Henry  imprisons  liim,  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  pro  mult  is  enim 
injuriis,  quihus  ipsum  Henricum  aliosque  regni  filios,  tam  pauperes 
quam  divites,  vexaverat,  multisque  modis  crebro  afflict os  irreve- 
renter  contristaverat."  The  tradition  of  him  in  later  times  remained 
to  the  same  effect,  as  we  see  by  the  description  of  him  in  Roger  of 
Wendover  (ii.  165),  which  is  copied  with  some  improvements  by 
Matthew  Paris  (Hist.  Aiigl.  i.  182); 

"  Tenuit  autem  eo  tempore  rex  in  custodia  Ranulphum,  episcopum 
Dunelmensem,  hominem  perversum  et  ad  omne  scelus  pronum  et 
])aratum,  quem  frater  ejus  rex  Willelmus  episcopum  fecerat  Dunel- 
mensem et  regni  Anglise  n2)p(yrriatorem  et  potius  subversorem,  nam 
vir  fuit  oavillosus.  Qui  cum  regi  jam  dicto  nimis  fuisset  fami- 
liaris,  constitiierat  eum  rex  W[illelmus],  quia  quilibet  sibi  similes 
quaerit  quej-tores,  procuratorem  suum  in  regno,  ut  evelleret,  de- 
strueret,  raperet  et  disperderet,  et  omnia  omnium  bona  ad  fisci 
conmiodum  comportaret." 

In  this  extract  the  "  apporriator,"  a  queer  word  enough,  but 
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the  metiiiing  of  which  is  plain,  the  "  vir  cavilloBUs/'  and  the  *'  qua^ 
Btores,"  all  come  from  Matthew's  own  mint. 

The  Biographer  of  the  Durham  bishops  has  a  story  to  tell  of 
Flambard  at  this  time  of  his  life.  Some  of  those  who  had  suffered 
by  his  false  accusations  and  his  other  devices,  seemingly  persons 
about  the  court,  make  a  plan  to  get  rid  of  him  altogether.  A 
certain  Gemid  undertakes  the  task.  He  meets  the  Chaplain — 
Flaml)ard  is  so  called  in  a  marked  way  throughout  the  story — 
in  London,  and  tells  him  a  feigned  tale  that  his  old  master  Bishop 
Maurice  is  lying  at  the  ]>oint  of  death  in  one  of  lils  houses  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames — Stepney  perhaps ;  it  cannot  be  Fulham  (see 
Domefcday,  127  b)  as  the  story  shows — and  wishes  greatly  to  see 
Flambard  once  more  before  he  dies.  He  himself  hud  been  sent 
by  the  Bishop  with  a  boat  to  bring  him  with  the  more  speed. 
Flambard,  suspecting  no  harm,  enters  the  boat  with  a  few  folio w*ers. 
The  boat  goes  down  the  river  to  a  distance  which  puzzles  the 
Chaplain,  who  is  put  off  with  false  excuses.  At  last  he  sees  a  larger 
vessel  anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  clearly  waiting 
for  his  coming.  He  now  underbtands  the  plot.  He  is  carried  into 
the  ship,  which  he  finds  full  of  aimed  men.  With  admirable 
presence  of  mind,  he  drops  his  ring,  and  his  notaiy  (**  notarius 
suns")  drops  his  seal  ('*si«;illum  illius"),  into  the  middle  of  the 
river — Fomewlmt  after  the  manner  of  James  the  Second — that  they 
may  not  be  used  to  give  currency  to  any  forged  documents  (**ne  ])er 
hsec  ubi(]ue  locorum  per  Angliam  cognita,  simulata  preecepta  host!- 
bus  decipientibus  transmissa  rerum  perturbai'cnt  statum").  Then  his 
men  are  allowed  to  go  on  shore,  on  taking  an  oath  that  they  will 
tell  no  one  that  their  lord  has  been  carried  off.  The  ship  puts  out 
to  sea,  and  presently  goes  witli  full  sail  southward.  The  Chaplain 
sits  in  the  stein,  while  the  sailors  debate  w^hat  kind  of  death  he 
shall  die.  Two  sons  of  Belial  are  chosen,  who,  for  the  wages  of  the 
fine  clothes  which  Flambard  has  on,  will  either  throw  him  into  the 
sea  or  brain  him  with  clubs  ('*  Eliguntur  duo  filii  Belial,  qui  ilium 
in  fluctus  projicerent,  vel  fracto  fustibus  cerebro  enccarent,  habituri 
j)retium  sccleris  optimas  quibus  tunc  indutus  fueiat  vestes").  The 
wouhl-be  muiderers  dispute  who  shall  have  his  mantle,  and  this 
delay  saves  his  life.  By  this  time  the  wind  changes ;  a  stonn  comes 
from  the  south,  night  comes  on,  the  ship  is  dashed  about  hither 
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and  thither ;  there  is  no  hope  save  to  try  to  go  back  in  the  direc- 
tion by  which  they  have  come.  At  this  point  they  again  debate 
the  question  of  Flambard's  death.  There  is  now  a  fear  lest  he 
should  escape  and  avenge  the  wrong  done  to  him.  But,  as  is  usual 
in  such  stories,  one  was  found  jrho  was  of  milder  mood ;  his  name 
is  not  given,  but  he  held  the  place  in  the  ship  next  after  Qerald 
{^*  quidam  secundus  in  navi  a  Geraldo  tantum  exhorrens  scelus*').  He 
is  struck  with  remorse ;  he  confesses  his  crime  to  Flambard,  and 
says  that,  if  he  will  grant  him  his  pardon,  he  will  do  what  he  can 
for  him  and  stand  by  him  as  his  companion  in  life  or  death.  Then 
Flambard,  whose  spirit  we  are  told  always  rose  with  danger,  speaks 
to  Gerald  in  a  loud  voice;  Gerald  is  his  man,  whose  faith  is  pledged 
to  him ;  he  will  not  prosper  if  he  ventures  on  such  a  crime  as  this 
{**  Tunc  ille,  sicut  magnanimus  semper  erat  in  periculis,  ingenti 
clamore  vociferans,  quid  tu,  inquit,  Geralde,  cogitasi  Quid  de 
nobis  machinaris  ?  Homo  mens  es ;  fidem  mihi  debes ;  banc  vio- 
lare  non  tibi  cedet  in  prosperum").  He  calls  on  him  to  give  up  his 
wicked  purpose ;  let  him  name  his  reward,  and  he  shall  have  it ; 
he  will  give  him  his  hand  as  a  sign  of  his  own  good  faith  (*'  Pete 
quantum  volueris.  Ego  sum  qui  plura  petitis  prsestare  potero ;  et 
1)6  discredas  promissis,  ecce  manu  affirmo  quod  polliceor").  Gerald, 
having  less  faith  in  his  promises  than  fear  of  his  power,  agrees. 
He  goes  back  to  th^  haven,  and  receives  Flambard  in  his  own 
house  near  the  shore  (*'Ille  non  tam  promissis  illectus,  quam 
potentia  viri  exterritus,  oonsentit,  eductumque  de  navi  jam  in 
portum  repulsa  honoriRco  in  sua  domo  quee  litori  prominebat 
procuravit  apparatu*').  But,  still  not  trusting  Flambard,  he  took 
himself  off  for  ever  (**Nequaquam  credulus  promissorum  fugse 
prsesidium  iuiens  seterno  disparuit  exilio  ").  Flambard  goes  back  to 
London  with  a  great  array  (''Banulphus  vero  accitis  undique 
militibus  multa  armatorum  manu  grandique  strepitu  deducitur 
Luudouiam").  All  are  amazed  to  see  him  whom  they  had  believed 
to  be  dead.  He  takes  his  old  place  in  the  King's  counsels ;  he  rises 
higher  in  the  King's  favour  than  ever,  and  no  man  dares  to  form 
any  more  schemes  against  him  as  long  as  the  King  lives. 

There  seems  no  reason  why  this  story  should  not  be  true; 
true  or  false,  it  is  characteristic.  Just  as  in  the  later  case  of 
Thomas  of  London,  we  see  the  greatness  to  which  men  of  the 
class  of  Bandolf  Flambard  could  rise — their  wealth,  power  and 
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Bplendour,  their  numerous  and  even  knightly  following.  One  is 
tempted  to  ask  something  more  about  Oerald  the  author  of  this 
daring  plot  against  Flambard*s  life.  Except  that  he  is  said  to  have 
gone  away  for  ever,  one  would  be  tempted  to  think  that  he  must 
be  the  same  as  Gerard — ^the  two  names  are  easily  confounded — 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Hereford  and  Archbishop  of  York,  a  man 
seemingly  of  much  the  same  class  and  disposition  as  Flambard 
himself,  and  who  appears  (see  pp.  524,  543)  as  a  ready  instrument 
of  the  will  of  William  Rufus. 


NOTE  U.  Vol.  i.  p.  332. 
The  alleged  Dokesday  of  Randolf  Flambabd. 

I  SUPPOSE  that  the  story  about  a  new  Survey  of  England, 
to  which  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  attached  such  great  importance, 
may  be  held  to  be  set  aside  by  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Stubbs,  Const. 
Hist.  i.  302,  348.  He  rules  that  in  all  likelihood  Flambard  had 
a  hand  in  the  real  Domesday,  and  that  Orderic  simply  made  a 
mistake  as  to  the  date,  which  he  is  not  at  all  unlikely  to  have 
done.  Long  before  Dr.  Stubbs  wrote,  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  story  in  Orderic,  as  it  stood,  could  not  be  accepted.  It 
is  found  in  Orderic's  first  account  of  Flambard  (678  C),  where  he 
tells  us  that  he  persuaded  William  Rufus  to  make  a  new  Survey 
of  England.  He  measured,  we  are  told,  by  the  rope — according, 
as  it  would  seem,  to  the  measure  of  Normandy  instead  of  the 
measure  of  England — in  order  in  some  way  to  increase  the  King's 
revenue.    The  words  stand  thus ; 

"  Hie  juvenem  fraudulentis  stimulationibus  inquietavit  regem, 
incitans  ut  totius  AnglisB  revieeret  descriptionem,  Anglicaeque 
telluris  comprobaiis  iteraret  partitionem,  subditisquc  recideret,  tam 
adveuis  quam  itidigenis,  quicquid  inveniretur  ultra  certam  dimen> 
sionem.  Annuente  rege,  omnes  carucatas  quas  Angli  hidas  vocant, 
funiculo  mensus  est  et  descripsit;  postpositisque  meiisuris  quas 
liberales  Angli  jussu  Eduardi  regis  largiter  distribuerant  im- 
minuit,  et  regales  fiscos  accumulans  colonis  arva  retruncavit.  Ruris 
itaque  olim  diutius  nacti  diminutione  et  insoliti  vectigalis  gravi 
exaggeratione,  supplices  regiae  fidelitati  plebes  indecenter  oppress! t, 
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ablatis  rebus  atteouavit,  ct  in  nimiam  egestatem  de  ingenti  copia 
redegiL" 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  exactly  what  Flambard  is  her© 
supposed  to  have  done.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  goes  into  the  matter 
at  some  length,  both  in  his  English  Commonwealth  (ii.  ccccxlvii) 
and  in  his  History  of  Normandy  (iv.  59).  If  I  rightly  understand 
his  meaning,  the  caruccUa  in  the  valuation  of  the  Conqueror  was 
not  an  unvarying  amount  of  the  earth's  surface,  but  differed  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  land.  A  carucate  of  good  land 
would  consist  of  fewer  acres  than  a  carucate  of  bad.  Flambard, 
we  are  to  understand,  measured  out  the  land  by  the  rope 
into  carucates  of  equal  size,  and  exacted  from  each  the  full 
measure  of  the  geld.  That  is  to  say,  an  estate  consisting  mainly 
of  poor  land  would  be  reckoned  at  many  more  carucates,  and 
therefore  would  have  to  pay  a  much  higher  tax,  than  it  had  before. 
I  do  not  say  that  this  may  not  be  the  meaning;  but  the  words 
of  Orderic  read  to  me  as  if  they  applied  to  an  actual  taking  away 
of  land,  as  well  as  to  a  mere  increase  in  its  taxation.  One  might 
almost  fancy  that,  if  a  man  had  land  of  greater  extent  than 
answered  to  his  number  of  carucates  according  to  the  new  reckoning, 
the  overplus  was  treated  as  land  to  which  he  had  no  legal  claim, 
and  was  therefore  confiscated  to  the  crown.  But  the  real  question 
is  whether  anything  of  the  kind  happened  at  all.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  writer  except  Orderic,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  thing 
about  which  Orderic  in  his  Norman  monastery  might  not  be  very 
well  informed.  It  should  be  remembered,  as  Lappenberg  (ii.  168 
of  the  original,  226  of  the  English  translation)  remarks,  that 
Orderic  makes  no  distinct  mention  of  the  real  Domesday  Survey, 
and  this  statement  may  very  well  have  arisen  from  a  confusion 
between  the  great  Survey  of  the  Conqueror  and  some  of  the  local 
surveys  of  which  there  were  many.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  believed 
that  he  had  found  a  piece  of  Flarabard's  Domesday  in  an  ancient 
lieger-book  of  Evesham  abbey,  which  the  mention  of  Samson 
Bishop  of  Worcester  fixes  to  some  date  between  1096  and  1112. 
Of  the  genuineness  of  the  document  there  is  no  doubt;  but  I 
cannot  see,  any  more  than  Lappenberg  did,  any  reason  for  supposing 
it  to  be  anything  more  than  a  local  survey.  The  passage  printed 
by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  which  he  compares  with  the  corresjAonding 
part  of  the  Exchequer  Domesday — to  which  it  certainly  has  no 
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likeness — relates  wholly  to  tbe  two  towns  of  Gloucester  and 
Winchcombe,  so  that  it  gives  no  means  of  seeing  whether  the 
number  of  carucutes  in  any  particular  estate  differs  in  the  two 
reckonings. 

I  cannot  believe  with  Lappenberg  that  '*  Henricus  comes,**  who 
appears  among  a  crowd  of  not  very  exalted  people  as  the  owner 
of  one  burgess  at  Gloucester,  is  the  future  King ;  it  is  surely  Henry 
Earl  of  Warwick. 

Di*.  Stubbs,  while  rejecting  Orderic's  story  altogether,  further 
rejects  Sir  Fi-ancis  Palgrave's  explanation  of  it.  He  merely  hints 
that  Ordoric  *'may  refer  to  a  substitution  of  the  short  hundred 
for  the  long  in  the  reckoning  of  the  hide  of  land."  But  it  is  safer 
to  look,  as  he  does,  on  the  whole  story  as  a  misapprehension. 

Of  this  way  of  measuring  by  the  rope — whence  the  Rapes  in 
Sussex — several  examples  are  collected  by  ^laurer,  Einleitung  zur 
Geschichte  der  Mark-  Hof-  Dorf-  und  Stadtverfassung,  72. 135.  Cf. 
Herodotus,  vii.  23 ;  apva-tror  dc  oSdc*  daad/icyoi  t6v  xStpov  ol  fidp^apm  Kara 
tOvtOj  Kara  lavrfv  ttoXiv  axoivortpts  noujadfievoi.  In  Sussex  itijelf  we 
have  (see  above,  p.  68)  the  story  of  the  measuring  of  the  latcy  of 
Lewes  by  the  rope,  which  is  at  least  more  likely  than  the  story 
told  by  the  same  writer  (Will.  GJem.  viii.  15)  that  the  earldom  of 
Hereford  {mssed  in  this  way  to  Roger  of  Breteuil;  '*Cui  comi- 
tat  us  Hereford  i  fuuiculo  distributionis  evenit." 

The  practice,  in  thort,  was  so  familiar  that  in  the  Glossary  of 
Ilabanu8  Maurus  (Eckhardt,  Rer.  Franc.  Or.  ii.  963)  *'  funiculum  " 
is  explained  by  lantmardia  (cf.  Du  Cange  in  "  funiculus").  80  Sugar 
(c.  15,  Duch(isne,  iv.  296)  says  how  the  Epte  "  antiquo  fune  geo- 
raetricali  Francorum  et  Dauorum  concorditer  mctito  coUimitat." 


NOTE  W.   Vol.  i.  p.  337. 

The   Dealings   op  William   Rufus   with  vacant 

Bishoprics   and   Abbeys. 

The  chief  point  to  be  insisted  on  is  that  the  appropriation  of 
the  revenues  of  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeys  by  the  King  was 
an  innovation  of  William  Rufus  on  the  suggestion  of  Flambard. 
Such  a  thing  may  possibly  have  happened  before,  though  I  am 
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not  prepared  at  this  moment  with  an  instance ;  but,  if  so,  it  was 
merely  a  case  of  the  irregular  way  in  which  Church  property,  and 
all  property,  was  often  dealt  with  by  those  who  had  the  power. 
It  was  not  a  logical  deduction  from  any  legal  principle,  such  as 
it  at  once  became  when  Flambard  had  established  the  doctrine 
that  the  greater  Church  benefices  were  fiefs  held  of  the  King  by 
military  service.  The  passage  in  the  Chronicle  which  I  have 
quoted  at  p.  348  does  not  say  in  so  many  words  that  the  practice 
was  an  invention  of  Eufus  or  his  minister,  though  the  tone  of 
the  passage  certainly  implies  that  their  doings  were  something 
new.     Other  writers  speak  more  distinctly. 

Next  in  authority  to  the  Chronicler  comes  Eadmer,  who  is  natu- 
rally full  on  the  subject.  He  tells  us  in  detail  (Hist.  Nov.  14)  how 
Rufus  dealt  with  the  Church  of  Canterbury  after  the  death  of  Lan- 
franc,  speaking  more  lightly  of  other  cases  as  being  of  the  same 
kind; 

*'  Cuncta  qusB  juris  illius  erant,  intus  et  extra  per  clientes  suos 
describi  prsecepit,  taxatoque  victu  monachorum  inibi  Deo  servien- 
tium,  reliqua  sub  censu  atque  in  suum  dominum  redigi  jussit. 
Fecit  ergo  ecclesiam  Christi  venalem:  jus  in  ea  domiuandi  prsB 
cseteris  illi  tribuens,  qui  ad  detrimentum  ejus  in  dando  pretium 
alium  superabat.  Unde  misera  successione  singulis  annis  pretium 
renovabatur.  Nullam  siquidem  conventionem  Rex  stabilem  esse 
sinebat,  sed  qui  plura  promittebat  excludebat  minus  dantem ;  nisi 
forte  ad  id  quod  posterior  offerebat,  prima  conventione  vacuata, 
prior  assurgeret.  Videres  insuper  quotidie,  spreta  servorum  Dei 
religione,  quosque  nefandissimos  hominum  regias  pecunias  exigentes 
per  claustra  monasterii  torvo  et  minaci  vultu  procedere,  hinc  inde 
prsecipere,  minas  intentare,  dominationem  potentiamque  suam  in 
immensum  ostentare." 

He  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  sufferings  of  the  monks  and  of  their  lay 
tenants ; 

^'Quidam  ipsi  ecclesiee  monachi  malis  ingruentibus  dispersi  ac 
missi  sunt  ad  alia  monasteria,  et  qui  relicti  multas  passi  tribulati- 
ones  et  improperia.  Quid  de  hominibus  ecclesiee  dicam  qui  tam  vasta 
miseria  miseraque  vastatione  sunt  attriti,  ut  dubitarem,  si  sequentia 
mala  non  essent,  an  salva  vita  illorum  possent  miserius  atteri." 

He  then  mentions  the  like  dealings  with  other  churches,  and 
adds  the  emphatic  words ; 
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"  Et  quidem  ipse  primus  banc  luctuosam  oppressionem  ecclesiis 
Dei  indixit,  nuUateims  earn  ex  patema  traditione  excipiens.  Des- 
titutas  ergo  ecclesias  solus  in  doniinio  euo  teuebat.  Nam  alium 
neminem  prseter  Be  substituere  volebut  quamdiu  i)er  suos  minib-troB 
aliquid  quod  cujiisvis  pretii  duceret  ab  eis  extrabere  poterat." 

William  of  Malmesbuiy  (iv.  314)  is  no  less  distinct  as  to  tbe 
difference  between  tbe  practice  of  the  two  Williams,  and  as  to  tbe 
agency  of  Flambard.  Having  given  bis  cbaracter  of  bim  (see  above, 
p.  558)  be  goes  on  ; 

'*Hoc  auctore  sacri  ecclesiarum  bonores,  mortub  pastoribus, 
venum  locati ;  namque  audita  morte  cujuHlibet  episcopi  vel  abbatis, 
confestim  clericus  regis  eo  mittebatur,  quo  omnia  inventa  scripto 
exciperet,  omnesque  in  posterum  redditus  fisco  regio  inferret.  In- 
tcrea  quserebatur  quis  in  loco  defuncti  idoneus  substitueretur,  non 
pro  morum  sed  pro  nummorum  experimento ;  dabaturque  tandem 
bonor,  ut  ita  dicam,  nudus,  uiagno  tamen  emptus." 

He  tben  goes  on  to  contrast  in  a  marked  way  tbe  conduct  of 
Rufus  in  tbese  matters  witb  tbat  of  bis  fatber ;  "  Haec  eo  indig- 
niora  videbantur,  quod,  tempore  patris,  post  dccessuni  episcopi  vel 
abbatis  omnes  redditus  integre  custodiebantur,  substituendo  pastori 
resignandi,  eligebanturque  personee  religionis  merito  laudabiles;  at 
vcro  pauculis  ainiis  interccdentibus  omnia  immutata." 

Orderic  has  two  passages  on  tbe  subject.  One  of  tbem  (763  C) 
is  a  mere  complaint ;  "  Defuuctis  preesulibus  et  arcbimandritis 
satellites  regis  ecclesiasticas  possessioues  et  omues  gazas  invadebanty 
triennioque  seu  plus  dominio  regis  omnino  mancipabant.  Sic  ninii- 
rum  pro  cupiditate  reddituum,  qui  regis  in  jerario  recondebantur, 
ecclesise  vacabant,  necessariitque  carentes  pastoribus  Domiuicse 
oves  lupinis  morsibus  patebant."  In  tbe  other  (678,  679)  be 
distinctly  speaks  of  Flumbard's  innovation,  and  goes  more  at  lengtb 
into  the  matter  than  any  of  the  other  writers.  He  has  given  one 
of  the  descriptions  of  Flambard  which  has  been  already  quoted 
(sec  p.  559)  ;  and  then  goes  on  ; 

"  Hujus  con>«iHo  jiivenis  rex,  morientibus  pnelatis,  ecclesias  cum 
j)Ossessionibus  olim  sibi  datis  invasit,  et  tam  in  abbatiis  coenobit^is 
quam  in  episcoi)iis  ei>ifccopales  decanos  et  canouicos  cuilibet  satel- 
litum  suorum  subcgit.  Parcam  autem  ad  victum  suum  distribu- 
tioncm  rerum  eis  delegabat,  et  reliquos  redditus  suse  ditioni 
mancipabat.     Sic  avai-itia  regis  in  ecclesia  Dei  nimis  exarsit,  et 
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nefarius  mos,  tunc  incceptv^  usque  in  hodiemwm  diem  perseverans^ 
multis  animabus  exitio  fit.  Hac  enim  de  causa  cupidus  rex  pastores 
ecclesiis  imponere  differebat^  et  populus  rectore  et  grex  pastore 
carens  lupinis  dentibus  patebat^  et  multimodarum  toxicatis  missi- 
libus  culparum  sauciatus  interibat." 

He  then  goes  on  to  contrast  the  greediness  and  sacrilege  of 
William  Kufus  with  the  bounty  of  the  ancient  kings  and  nobles 
from  JQthelberht  onwards.  He  again  records  and  moralizes  on 
the  special  innovation  of  Kufus  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
ecclesiastical  properties  during  vacancies  ; 

**  Antequam  Normanni  Angliam  obtinuissent,  mos  erat^  ut  dum 
rectores  ecclesiarum  obirent,  episcopus  coenobioimm  quae  in  sua 
diocesi  erant,  res  sollicite  describeret  et  sub  ditione  sua,  donee 
abbates  legitime  ordinarentur,  custodiret.  Similiter  archiepiscopus 
episcopii  res,  antistite  defuncto,  servabat,  et  pauperibus  vel  struo- 
turis  basilicanmi,  vel  aliis  bonis  operibus,  cum  consilio  domesti- 
corum  ejusdem  ecclesise  distrahebat.  Hunc  profecto  morem  Quil- 
lelmus  Rufus  ab  initio  regni  sui  persuasione  Flambardi  abolevit 
et  nictropolitanam  Cantuarise  sedem  sine  pontifice  tribus  annis 
esse  fecit  ejusque  redditus  suis  thesauris  intulit.  Injustum  quippe 
videtur,  omnique  rationi  contrarium,  ut  quod  Deo  datum  est 
fidelium  liberalitate  principum,  vel  solertia  dispensatorum  ecclesi- 
asiic8B  rei  laudabiliter  est  auctum,  denuo  sub  laicali  manu  retraha-^ 
tur,  et  in  nefarios  sseculi  usus  distrahatur/' 

One  effect  of  this  practice  must  have  been  to  make  the  monks 
and  canons  of  the  cathedral  churches  specially  anxious  to  establish 
their  distinct  property  in  some  part  of  the  estates  of  the  local 
clmrch,  separate  from  the  property  of  the  bishop.  Under  Flam- 
bard's  system,  all  the  estates  of  the  church  were  during  a  vacancy 
seized  by  the  King,  who  allowed  the  monks  or  canons  only  such 
a  pittance  as  he  thought  good.  When  episcopal  and  capitular 
estates  were  divided,  when  the  body  of  canons  held  certain  estates, 
and  each  canon  by  himself  held  certain  others,  all  in  frank-alnioign, 
the  seizure  into  the  King's  hands  of  the  estates  which  the  bishop 
held  by  military  tenure  made  no  difference  to  the  incomes  of  the 
canons. 
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NOTE  X.    Vol.  i.  p.  354. 

The  Appointment  of  Herbebt  Losinga  to  the 

See  of  Thetford. 

I  have  said  sometbiug  of  the  appointment  of  Bbhop  Herbert  in 
N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  420.  The  notices  in  our  authorities  are  a  little 
puzzling.  The  Chronicle  contains  no  mention  of  his  appointment, 
but  we  read  in  1094  (see  p.  448)  of  his  staff  being  taken  from  him 
by  the  King  ("Herbearde  Losange  J>am  bisceop  of  Theotfordan 
his  stflef  bcnam*').  This  passage,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  Bi>eak 
again,  seems  to  have  been  misunderstood  by  a  copyist  of  Florence, 
who,  instead  of  his  genuine  text,  has  inserted  the  words  which  I 
have  quoted  in  N.C.  vol.  iv.  p.  420.  This  account  would  imply  that 
Herbert  bought  both  the  bishopric  for  himself  and  the  abbey  for  bis 
father  in  1094.  Then  follows  a  passage  which  is  found  in  nearly 
the  same  words  in  both  the  works  of  William  of  Malmesbury  (Gest. 
^6'  iV'  339  J  Crest.  Pont.  p.  151); 

"  Verumtamen  erroneum  impetum  juventutis  abolevit  poenitentia, 
Romam  profcctus  severioribus  annis ;  ubi  loci  simonicum  baculum 
et  annulum  deponens,  indulgentia  clementissimee  sedis  iterum  reci- 
4)ere  meruit.  Domum  vero  reversus,  sedem  episcopalem  trans- 
portavit  ad  insigncm  mercimoniis  et  populorum  frequentia  vicum 
nomine  Nordevic,  ibiquc  monachorum  congregationem  instituit." 

This  would  place  the  journey  to  Rome  after  1094.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Herbert  received  the  bishopric  in  1091,  and 
that  his  repentance  and  journey  to  Rome  took  phice  between  that 
year  and  1094.  He  signs  as  bishop  the  charter  of  Osmund 
Bisliop  of  Salisbury  in  1091.  And  if  any  suspicion  is  thought  to 
attach  to  that  instrument,  the  profession  rolls  at  Canterbury,  as 
certified  by  Dr.  Stubbs,  are  evidence  enough  of  his  consecration 
and  his  profession  to  a  future  archbishop.  His  cor.sccration  by 
Thomas  of  York  is  also  recorded  by  T.  Stubbs,  Scriptt.  1707.  The 
true  stor}'  is  given  in  another  manuscript  of  Florence,  the  reading 
of  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Thorpe  in  a  note,  and  in  which  the  entry 
of  1094  stands  thus;  "Ubi  etiam  Herebertum,  Theotfoi densem 
episcopum,  pastorali  baculo  privavit.  Latenter  enim  Urbanum 
papam  adire,  et  ab  eo  pro  episcopatu  quern  sibi,  et  abbatiam  quam 
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patri  8U0  Rotberto,  ab  ipso  rege  "Willelmo  mille  libns  emerat,  abso- 
lutionem  qucerere  voluit"  The  case  seems  quite  clear.  Herbert 
buys  the  bi&hopric  of  the  King;  he  repents,  goes  to  Rome,  and  is 
reinvested  by  the  Pope.  The  King  looks  on  this  as  an  insult  to 
the  royal  authority  and  takes  his  staff  from  him.  But  he  must 
have  made  his  peace  with  the  King  within  the  next  two  years.  For 
at  the  end  of  that  time  he  began  the  translation  of  his  see  from 
Thetford  to  Norwich.  The  Annals  of  Bartholomew  Cotton  ( Anglia 
Sacra,  i.  397)  give  1 091  as  the  date  of  his  appointment  to  Thetford, 
1094  as  the  year  of  his  translation  to  Norwich,  and  1096  as  the 
beginning  of  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Norwich.  And  it  ap- 
pears from  the  local  Annals  of  Saint  Eadmund's  (Liebermann,  275) 
that  he  was  acting  as  bishop  in  East-Anglia,  whether  by  the  style 
of  Thetford  or  of  Norwich,  in  1095.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  dat€  assigned  to  the  translation  by  Bartholomew  Cotton  is  really 
a  confusion  with  the  date  of  his  temporary  deprivation.  In  either 
case  he  ceased  to  be  Bishop  of  Thetford  in  1094  ;  most  likely  he 
did  not  become  Bishop  of  Norwich  till  1096.  It  seems  from  the 
Norwich  documents  in  Anglia  Sacra  (L  397,  407;  Mon.  Angl.  iv. 
13-15)  that  he  began  to  build  the  church  of  Norwich  in  1096, 
and  planted  monks  there  in  iioi.  The  local  writers  are  full  of 
panegjTics  on  his  virtues.  His  letters  are  printed  in  the  series 
called  Scriptores  Monastici,  but  they  do  not  contain  much  that  is 
of  importance  for  our  history.  He  has  a  few  correspondents  with 
English  names,  one  of  whom,  Ingulf  by  name,  was  Prior  of  the 
newly  founded  monastery  of  Norwich. 

A  third  manuscript  of  Florence,  the  text  of  which  is  printed  by 
Mr.  Thorpe  in  a  note,  seems  to  follow  the  version  which  was 
acceptable  at  Norwich  and  leaves  out  the  deprivation  in  1094; 
"Hoc  anno  [1094]  venerabilis  Herbertus,  Theotfordensis  epi- 
scopus,  a  Roma  cum  benedictione  apostolica  rediit :  et  a  Willelmo 
rege  impetravit  ut  sedes  episcopalis  in  Norwicensi  ecclesia  firma- 
retur,  ubi  ipse,  Christi  juvante  gratia,  pulcherrimam  congregati- 
onem  monachorum  ad  honorem  Sanctse  Trinitatis  adunavit." 

Tlie  account  in  William  of  Malmesbury  (Gesta  E^gum,  iv.  338, 
339)  is  evidently  meant  to  make  a  striking  rhetorical  contrast 
between  the  unregenerate  Herbert  who  bought  the  see  of  Thetford 
and  the  converted  and  sanctified  Herbert  who  founded  the  church 
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of  Norwich.  He  becomes  a  special  enemy  of  the  simony  which  he 
had  himself  once  practised ;  *'  Sicut  tempore  istius  regis  83rmonisd 
causidicus,  ita  posterius  propulsator  invictus,  neque  ab  aliis  fieri 
Yoluit  quod  a  se  prsesumptum  quondam  juvenili  fervore  indoluit." 
His  fuller  picture  in  his  earlier  state  is  that  he  was  "  magnus  in 
Anglia  symonisB  fomes,  abbatiam  episcopatumque  nummis  aucu- 
patus ;  pecunia  scilicet  regiam  sollicitudinem  inviscans,  et  principum 
favori  non  leves  promissiones  assibilans."  Then  follow  the  well- 
known  verses  containing  the  lines 

**  Surgit  in  eoclesia  monBtrum,  genitore  Losinga. 
"  FiliuB  est  pnesul,  pater  abbas,  Symon  uterque/* 

William  of  Malmesbury  (iv.  339)  makes  one  very  singular  re- 
mark in  recording  the  restoration  of  Herbert  to  his  see  by  the 
Pope  ; 

"  Iterum  rccipere  meruit ;  quod  Romani  sanctius  et  ordinatius 
ceuFcant  ut  ecclesiarum  omnium  sumptus  suis  potius  marsupiis  ser- 
viant  quam  quorumlibet  regum  usibus  militent." 

The  fling  at  Roman  greediness  is  in  the  true  English  style  of  all 
times ;  but,  in  the  connexion  in  which  it  stands,  the  idea  which  it 
sug<(ests  is  that  Herbert,  who  had  once  bought  his  bishopric  of  the 
King,  bought  it  again  of  the  Pope. 

On  the  name  Losinga  see  De  R^mufjat,  Ansclme,  1 99 ;  Diez, 
Etymologiaches  Worterbuch,  i.  255.  It  seems  to  come  from 
laiulare. 


XOTE  Y.   Vol.  i.  p.  374. 
The    Letters    op   Anselm. 

The  letters  of  Anselni  throw  so  much  light  on  the  events  of  the 
time,  they  open  to  us  so  many  bits  of  local  and  personal  detail, 
both  in  England  and  in  Normandy,  that  we  are  not  only  thankful 
for  the  help  which  they  give  us  for  this  period,  but  sometimes 
feel  a  certain  gnidge  that  we  have  no  help  of  the  same  kind  for 
enrlier  periods,  Auselni's  correspondents  are  found  in  all  luuds 
and  in  all  ranks.  All  his  letters  are  of  course  in  Latin,  a  tongue 
which  mubt,  one  would  think,  have  in  many  cases  needed  to  be 
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interpreted  to  those  to  whom  the  letters  came.  A  touch  or  two 
in  any  natural  language,  whether  English,  French,  or  whatever 
may  have  been  the  exact  form  of  Komance  spoken  at  Aosta,  would 
have  been,  not  only  a  relief,  but  a  precious  source  of  knowledge. 
But  for  this  of  course  we  must  not  look  in  these  times,  whether 
from  Ansel m  or  from  any  one  else. 

In  several  places  in  the  text  I  have  used  the  letters  of  Anselm 
among  my  most  important  materials.  They  form  one  of  our 
sources  for  the  details  of  his  0¥m  api)ointment  to  the  archbishopric 
(see  p.  400),  while  his  correspondence  with  Cardinal  Walter  has 
given  us  (see  p.  537,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  41)  some  details  not  found  else- 
where with  regard  to  the  campaign  against  Robert  of  Mowbray.  We 
have  also  had,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Archbishop  Hugh  of  Lyons 
(iii.  24,  see  p.  419),  Anselm's  fullest  account  of  the  questions  which 
le<l  to  the  Assembly  at  Rockingham.  The  correspondence  of  course 
goes  on  into  the  reign  of  Henry,  and  many  of  the  letters  which  pass 
between  the  King  and  the  Archbishop  are  in  fact  state  papers,  and 
are,  as  such,  inserted  by  Eadmer  in  his  history.  The  immediate 
historical  value  of  these  belongs  of  course  to  a  time  later  than 
that  d^alt  with  in  the  present  volume.  But  the  whole  series  is 
full  of  matter  bearing  on  English  affairs,  and  on  the  affairs  of 
other  persons  and  places  in  which  we  are  interested.  I  will 
therefore  go  on  to  mention  some  of  the  matters  connected  with 
our  own  and  kindred  subjects  which  are  suggested  by  the  letters 
here  and  there.  Many  are  addressed  to  Lanfranc,  Gundulf,  Priors 
Henry  and  Emulf  of  Canterbury,  and  others  who  play  parts  of 
more  or  less  impoi-tance  in  our  story.  A  good  many  are  to  princes 
of  various  lands,  many  to  devout  ladies,  with  the  names  of  some 
of  whom,  as  those  of  Countess  Adela,  the  daughter  of  the  Conqueror, 
and  Countess  Ida  of  Boulogne,  we  are  already  familiar.  There 
are  also  the  special  ''ladies  and  mothers"  (dominse  et  matres) 
of  the  church  of  Bee,  who,  without  embracing  the  monastic  pix)- 
fession,  had  given  themselves  to  a  devout  life  under  the  shadow 
of  the  monastery  (Chrouicon  Beccense,  Lanfranc,  ed.  Giles,  i.  202  ; 
De  Nobili  Crispinorum  Geuere,  ib.  347  ;  Anselm,  Epp,  ii.  26,  51  ; 
iii.  1 38).  These  were  Basilia  the  wife  of  Hugh  of  Goumay — who 
himself,  with  Hugh  of  Meulan,  the  father  of  the  famous  Count 
Robert,  became  a  monk  at  Bee—  her  niece  Amfrida,  and  Eva,  the 
widow  of  William  Crispin.     There  are  also  a  crowd  of  letters  to 
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prelates,  nobles,  monks,  nuns,  and  persons  of  all  kinds,  which  throw 
incidental  liglifc  on  various  points  in  the  history  of  the  time. 

The  close  connexion  between  Bee  and  England  comes  out  very 
early  in  the  series.  It  is  perhaps  not  inappropriate  that  the 
earliest  mention  of  England  concerns  its  money,  which  was  so  much 
souglit  after  beyond  sea.  This  is  in  i.  13,  where  a  moneyer  of 
Arras,  who  wishes  to  turn  monk,  but  who  has  first  to  pay  his 
debts,  is  sent  by  Anselm,  not  yet  abbot,  to  Lanfrauc,  already 
archbibhop,  who  will  give  him  a  hundred  shillings  of  English 
money  towards  paying  them.  In  i.  15  he  writes  to  Henry,  seemingly 
the  future  Prior  of  Clirist  Church,  who  was  already  in  England, 
with  a  piece  of  advice  which  we  should  hardly  have  expected  from 
Anselm.  Being  a  monk,  he  is  not  to  go  into  Italy  to  try  to  defend 
his  sister  whom  a  certain  rich  man  unjustly  claims  as  a  slave  or 
villain  ('^irc  de  Aiiglia  in  Italiam  sororem  tuam  defendere,  quam 
audis  quenidam  diviteni  indebitse  servituti  calumniose  subjicere "). 
(It  is  less  unreasonable  when  (iii.  127)  he  counsels  the  nun 
Matilda  not  to  go  and  visit  her  lay  kinsfolk.)  In  another  letter 
(i.  35)  Anselm  speaks  of  the  number  of  Normans  who  were 
crossing  into  England,  and  how  few  of  them  there  were  whom  he 
could  trust  with  a  letter  (^' Licet  multi  Northmanni  ad  Anglos 
trani^eant,  paucissinii  tamen  sunt  qui,  me  sciente,  hoc  faciant ; 
in  (|uibus  paucissimis  vix  est  aliquis  ({uem  nostrum  legationem 
sine  dilatione  et  non  negligenter  facturum  confidam").  This  is 
written  to  Maurice,  a  monk  of  Bee,  who,  with  some  others,  had 
moved  to  Canterbury.  Of  the  English  monks  at  Bee  (i.  65) 
I  have  already  said  something  (see  p.  375).  When  Anselm  becomes 
abbot,  and  has  to  deal  with  the  possessions  of  the  monastery  in 
England,  the  references  to  English  matters  naturally  thicken, 
as  in  ii.  3,  4,  5,  6.  This  last  is  addressed  to  Richard  of  Clare  and 
his  wife  Rohais  or  Rohesia,  the  daughter  of  Walter  Giffard,  of 
whose  name  the  old  commentator  Picard  oddly  says,  "  iusuper 
nomcn  Rohais  pleno  gutture  personat  Anglismum."  The  next 
letter  (iii.  7)  shows  that  some  of  the  Normans  who  passed  into 
England  did  not  always  choose  the  best  parts  of  our  character 
to  copy.  For  a  monk  named  Henry  is  rebuked  for  drinking  to 
excess  at  gild-meetings.  Here  an  English  word  thrusts  itself  in, 
and  we  read,  "  audio  (|uia  in  multis  inordinate  se  agit,  et  maxime 
inbibendo,  ita  ut  in  yildis  cum  ebriosis  bibat  et  cum  eis  incbiietur." 
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In  ii.  9  Anselin  records  one  of  his  own  journeys  to  England,  and 
his  reception  at  Lyininge  by  Lanfranc.  We  have  more  references 
to  his  own  English  journeys  and  those  of  others  in  ii.  13,  18,  19, 
26  (a  most  remarkable  one,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  N.  C.  vol.  iv. 
p.  440),  27,  30,  45,  46  (where  he  prays  for  the  forgiveness  of  a 
runaway  monk  called  Moses  of  Canterbury),  47,  53. 

Auselm's  letters  as  archbishop  are  of  course  yet  fuller  of  the 
Englisli  history  of  the  time.  The  first  part  of  the  third  book  is 
wholly  taken  up  with  the  correspondence  following  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  tlie  archbishopric.  The  second  letter  in  this  book  is  a 
most  remarkable  letter  from  Anselm's  friend  Osbem  (see  p.  374) 
strongly  exhorting  him  to  accept  the  archbishopric.  He  is  not  to 
set  up  his  own  will  against  the  will  of  the  whole  English  Church 
which  calls  for  him  as  its  chief; 

^'Ut  enim  in  offenso  dulcissimo  mihi  amore  tuo  loquar,  aut 
cunctis,  quod  non  credimus,  meliorem  te  fateberis,  quippe  cui  soli 
revelatum  est  quod  uni verso  Anglorum  ecclesise  fas  non  erat 
revelari ;  aut  facias  necesse  est  quod  universalis  Anglorum  ecclesia 
suadet,  hoc  est,  ut  pontificalis  infulse  principatum  inter  beatos 
apostolos  sustinere  non  renuas.*' 

Osbem  goes  on  to  say  that  Anselm  has  already  proof  enough 
that  it  is  God's  will  that  he  shall  take  the  offered  post.  In  so 
doing,  he  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  circumstances  of  the  appoint- 
ment and  of  the  Red  King's  momentary  reform ; 

**  Quid  insignius  ad  te  eligendum  ostenderet  Deus,  quam,  ut  tu 
promovereris,  regem  triumphis  nobilem,  severitate  cunctis  for- 
midabilem,  lecto  decubuisse,  ad  mortem  usque  eegrotavisse,  te 
autem  provecto,  statim  eundem  respiravisse,  convaluisse,  atque  ex 
fero  et  inimani  mitissimum  pariter  et  mansuetissimum  redditum 
fuisse?  Quid,  inquam,  aut  effectum  dulcius,  aut  ad  innocentiam 
preestantius,  quam  te  ante  lectum  eegrotantis  violenter  pertractum, 
dextram  aliorum  dextris  impudenter  de  sinu  abstractam,  sinistram, 
ne  sororem  juvuret,  fortiter  retentam,  virgam,  ceteris  digitulis 
pertinaciter  occlusis,  pollici  atque  indici  crudeliter  irapactam,  post 
hsec  toto  corpore  e  terra  te  elevatum,  episcopalibus  brachiis  ad 
ecclesiam  deportatum,  ibique  adhuc  te  reclamante,  et  importunis 
nimis  obeistente,  Te  Deuin  laudamus  esse  cantatum )  Quid,  inquam, 
vel  ad  divinas  laudes  magnificentius  vel  ad  humana  spectacula  gau- 
dentius,  quam  quod  in  tua  electione,  exclusis  omnibus  transactse 
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tempestatis  afHictionibus,  omnia  ad  proprii  juris  poFsessionem  veluti 
jubiico  termino  cucurrerunt,  dum  vincti  ad  expeditionem,  car- 
cerati  ad  lucem,  captivi  ad  libertatem,  oppressi  dirissimis  exactonim 
furorihus  redierint  ad  erectionem." 

Osbem  clearly  had  an  eye  for  the  comic  element  in  the  amazing 
scene  at  Gloucester.  He  then  goes  on,  among  other  things,  to 
enlarge  on  the  dignity  of  the  church  of  Canterbury.  By  a  bold 
figure,  he  conceives  Anselm  at  the  last  day  called  before  the  judge- 
ment-seat, because  he  had  slain  thousands  of  men,  while  seeking 
fur  the  safety  of  a  few  ("cur  non  cogitabas  infinita  hominum 
millia  te  occidisse,  dum  paucorum  volebas  saluti  consulere  ").  The 
church  of  Canterbury,  the  bride  of  Christ,  consecrated  from  the 
beginning  by  the  blessing  of  his  Apostle  Peter — the  same  story 
which  we  have  heard  at  Westminster  (see  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  511), 
and  which  is  told  in  a  slightly  different,  and  still  more  daring, 
6ha|)e  at  Glastonbury' — enriched  by  the  privileges  of  so  many  popes, 
and  to  which,  saving  the  authority  of  the  Roman  church  alone, 
all  the  other  churches  round  about  were  used  to  look  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  freedom  ("ad  quam,  salva  Romanse  et  apostolicss 
sedis  auctoritate,  omnium  circa  reg^onum  ecclesise  in  suis  oppres- 
sionibus  confugere  atque  ab  ea  tuendae  libertatis  prsesidia  expetere 
siinul  ac  suscipere  Bolebant "),  now  called  on  Anselm  to  come  to  the 
succour  of  her  liberties,  and  he  refused.  Osbem  draws  out  this 
bold  metaphor  at  great  length,  and  at  last  disposes  of  Anselm's 
scruples  about  his  allegiance  to  the  Nonnnn  Duke  and  to  the  church 
of  Bee  ("  praemonstravi  oraculis,  comprobavi  miraculis ;  verum  tu 
mihi  pratulisti  Normanniae  comitem,  Deo  vermem,  vivcnti  mor- 
talem,  latitudini  Anglorum  angustae  solitudiuis  nidum").  He 
draws  largely  on  Canterbury  legends  about  Laurence  and  Dunstan, 
in  order  to  set  forth  that  church  as  specially  under  the  divine 
favour.  He,  Anselm,  had  been  called  in  a  special  way  to  be  their 
successor  ("cum  ncque  Bis  privata  gratia  exhibitus,  neque  mer- 
cenarius,  nec^ue  Simonis  discipulus,  sed  quem  et  divina  vocavit 
electio  et  apostolica  infomiavit  institutio "),  and  that  call  he  was 
bound  to  obey. 

The  word  "  merceiiarius "  in  the  extract  just  made  is  i)erlmps 
meant  to  contrast  the  palpable  purity  of  Anselm's  nomination 
with  the  appointment  of  those  bishops  who,  whether  they  actually 
bought  their  sees  or  not,  at  least  received  them  as  the  rewaixl  of 
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temporal  Bervices.  There  is  another  letter  (iii.  5)  from  Osbem  to 
Anselm,  which  is  simply  an  earnest  prayer  that  he  will  no  longer 
put  off  his  full  admission  to  the  archbishopric. 

There  are  also  several  letters  of  Anselm  (iii.  i,  4,  7),  and  one  of 
Qundulf  (iii.  3),  to  the  monks  of  Bee,  to  which  some  references 
have  already  been  made  (see  pp.  405,  406).  There  is  also  one  (iii.  6) 
from  the  monks  of  Bee  to  Anselm,  announcing  their  consent  to 
his  acceptance  of  the  archbishopric.  It  describes  the  division  in 
the  convent,  how  each  monk  gave  his  vote  at  the  call  of  the 
president,  whom,  from  this  form  of  words,  we  may  suppose  not 
to  have  been  the  prior  ("  omnes  in  unum  congregati  sumus,  unus- 
quisque  nostrum  de  sua  sententia  ab  eo  qui  prsBsidebat  nominatim 
est  requisitus  ").  The  party  which  opposed  Anselm's  removal  is  de- 
scribed as  '^suo  potius  quam  vestro  utens  atque  fidens  consilio, 
ardentiori,  atque,  ut  sibi  videtur,  rectiori,  amoris  vestri  zelo." 
The  monk  Lanfranc,  nephew  of  the  Archbishop,  a  person  who  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  letters,  is  to  give  Anselm  a  fuller  account 
("  quae  pars  alteram  aut  numero  aut  ratione  prseponderet,  domuus 
Lanfrancus,  qui  interfiiit,  et  omnia  hie  apud  nos  gesta  sive  dicta 
et  vidit  et  audivit,  plenissime  per  seipsum  et  sufficienter  vobis 
dicit ").  We  have  here  a  trace  of  that  odd  appeal  from  the  "  major 
pars"  to  the  "eanior,"  which  seems  so  utterly  to  upset  every 
notion  of  real  election,  but  which  is  so  often  heard  of  in  the 
ecclesiastical  debates  of  the  time.  The  letter  of  the  monks  how- 
ever, though  not  very  positively  expressed,  seems  to  have  been 
taken  as  a  release.  Other  letters  follow,  in  which  Anselm  recom- 
mends (iii.  8)  William  of  Montfort  (see  Vitse  Abbatum  Beccensium, 
i.  313,  Qiles)  as  his  successor  in  the  abbacy,  and  commands  the 
Prior  Baldric  to  keep  his  place,  whoever  may  be  chosen  abbot.  In 
another  letter  (iii.  15)  he  announces  to  the  monks  his  coming 
consecration,  and  tells  them  that  the  King  has  promised  to  protect 
all  their  rights  in  England  as  long  as  they  live  according  to 
Anselm's  counsel  {"  Bex  Anglorum  vobis  mandat  salutem  et  auxi- 
Hum  suum  et  custodiam  rerum  vestrarum  quae  sunt  in  sua  po- 
testate,  quamdiu  meo  consilio  agetis  et  vivetis.  Si  autem  illud 
spreveritis,  in  illo  proficuum  non  habebetis ").  He  writes  also 
a  letter  (iii.  10)  to  Bishop  Qilbert  of  Evreux,  of  whom  we  have 
often  heanl,  but  who  in  Migne's  text  is  strangely  changed  into 
**  Eboracensis  episcopus,"  explaining  his  motives  for  accepting  the 
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archbishopric.    He  writes  to  the  same  effect  (iii.  1 1)  to  Fulk  Bishop 
of  Beauvais. 

Once  settled  in  the  archbishopric,  Anselm  has  to  write  about 
other  matters.  The  affairs  of  his  province  bring  much  correspond- 
ence. Thus  he  writes  (iii.  20)  to  Bishop  Osberii  of  Exeter  and  his 
canons  on  behalf  of  the  monks  of  Battle  ("  monasterium  quod  vulgo 
dicitur  de  Batailla"),  who  held  the  church  of  Saint  Olaf  at  Exeter 
(see  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  350,  vol.  iv.  pp.  166,  406 ;  Eadmer,  Hist  Nov. 
64).  He  urges  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  ring  their  bells.  In  a 
letter  (iii.  23)  to  Ralph  Abbot  of  Seez,  afterwards  Anselm's  own 
successor,  we  get  a  mention  of  Bishop  Herewald  of  Llandaff  (see 
N.  C.  vol.  ii.  pp.  447,  692),  who,  it  seems,  like  his  brother  bishop 
Wilfrith  of  Saint  David's  (sec  p.  534),  had  been  suspended  from  the 
episcopal  office ; 

'*  De  fratre  illo  quem  dicitis  esse  ordinatum  a  quodam  episoopo, 
quia  a  nobis  est  interdictus,  hoc  respondeo,  quia  si  ordinatus  est  ab 
episcopo  de  Walls,  qui  vocatur  Herewardus,  nee  illis  ordinibuSy 
quos  ab  illo  accepit,  nostra  concessione  aliquando  utetur,  nee  ab 
ullo  episcopo  reordinari  debet." 

The  same  letter  contains  Ajiselm's  views,  not  on  any  matter 
touching  Norman  or  English  history,  but  on  a  point  of  obvious 
morality  which  had  been  dealt  with  long  ago  by  the  singer  of  the 
Odyssey  (i.  260-263); 

"De  altero  vero  fratre,  qui  herbas  qusBsivit  mulieri,  quibus 
virum  suum  interficeret,  quamvis  prope  vos  habcatis  de  hac  re  in 
Nortbmanuia  sufficiens  consilium,  tamen  quia  a  me  hoc  petitis, 
nostrum  negare  non  debco  sensum.  Si  mouachus  noster  esset,  et 
vir  ille  cujus  morti  qusesivit  herbas  ipsis  inter fectus  esset,  nunquam 
ad  diaconatum  per  me,  vel  ad  sacerdotium  ascenderet." 

Next  follows  the  great  letter  to  Archbishop  Hugh  of  Lyons,  to 
which  I  have  often  referred ;  and  not  long  after  come  the  important 
letters  (iii.  35,  36),  of  which  also  I  liave  often  spoken.  In  iii.  29 
Anselm  writes  to  Prior  Henry  and  the  rest  of  the  monks  of  Christ 
Church — among  them  Anthony,  Ernulf,  and  Osbem,  all  names 
kno>vn  to  us — charging  them  to  leave  off  disputes,  and  to  enforce 
holy  obedience.  Next  (iii.  30)  comes  a  letter  to  Matilda  Abbess 
of  Wilton  (Wintoniensis  in  Migne),  urging  obedience  to  the  diocesan 
Bishop  Osmund  of  Salisbury.  The  house  of  Saint  Werburh  at 
Chester,  in  whose  foundation  Anselm  had  had  a  hand,  comes  in 
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several  times  for  his  notice  (iii.  34,  49).  A  crowd  of  letters  bearing 
on  points  in  the  history  later  th&n  our  time  may  be  passed  by,  but 
there  are  two  very  singular  ones  which  throw  a  curious  light  on 
English  nomenclature.  In  iii.  133  we  have  a  letter  thus  ad- 
dressed ; 

"  Anselmus  archiepiscopus  amico  et  filio  carissimo  Roberto,  et 
sororibus  et  filiabus  suis  dilectissimis  Seit,  Edit  et  Hydit,  Luverim, 
Yirgit,  Godity  salutem  et  benedictionem  Dei  et  suam,  si  quid 
valet.'* 

In  the  second  letter,  numbered  in  Migne  iv.  1 10,  the  heading 
is,  "Anselmus  archiepiscopus,  Roberto,  Seyt,  Edit,  carissimis  suis 
filiis,  salutem  et  benedictionem  Dei,  quantum  potest."  The  persons 
addressed  seem  to  have  been  devout  women  of  some  kind,  living 
under  the  spiritual  care  of  their  confessor  Robert.  The  letters 
tell  us  nothing  as  to  the  position  of  the  persons  addressed ;  they 
contain  nothing  but  good  advice  which  might  be  useful  in  any  time 
or  place ;  but  the  names  seem  to  have  greatly  perplexed  the  German 
and  French  biographers  of  Anselm.  Hasse  ( Anselm  von  Canterbury, 
i.  502)  says,  "  Interessant  ist  besonders  ein  Brief  an  die  Nonnen 
eines  Rlosters  in  Wales,  wie  es  scheint,"  and  he  adds  in  a  note ; 

"  Ich  schliesse  dies  aus  den  Namen  *  Seit,  Edit,  Hydit,  Luverim, 
Virgit,  Godit'  die  in  der  Ueberschrift  genannt  werden.  Ob  es  wohl 
weibliche  Namen  sind?  In  dem  Briefe  v.  16  [iv.  no,  Migne] 
werden  namlich  dieselben  Persimen  als  jUii  (wenn  dies  nicht  ein 
Druckfehler  ist)  angeredet,  die  hier  [iii.  133,  Migne]  ^/toj  heissen. 
Ein  celtischea  Kloster  war  es  jedenfalls;  doch  kann  es  auch  in 
Irland  oder  Schottland  gewesen  sein." 

M.  de  R^musat  (S.  Anselme  de  Cantorb^ry,  177)  had  yet  further 
lights ; 

"  On  suppose  qu'une  lettre  adressee  k  Robert  son  ami  et  aonfils 
ires  cJieVy  et  ct  ses  sosurs  et  Jilles  hien-aimeeSy  qui,  toutes,  portent  de 
bizarres  110ms,  a  pour  objet  d'encourager  et  de  guider  une  congre- 
gation de  femmes  qui,  sous  la  direction  de  quelques  missionnaires, 
essayait  de  se  former  dans  une  province  Galloise." 

There  is  really  something  very  amusing  in  the  difficulties  of 
these  scholars  over  a  list  of  people  one  of  whom  bears  the  very 
commonest  of  English  female  names  at  the  time.  M.  de  R^musat 
at  least  knew  the  earlier  name  of  Queen  Matilda,  and  can  bring  it 
in  where  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  authorities.     For  he  makes 
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the  abbess  in  the  story  of  Hemiann  of  Tournay  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  32, 
and  ApiK?nclix  EE)  enlarge  on  "la  benut6  de  la  jeune  Edithe," 
though  in  that  story  she  bears  no  name  at  all.  "Grodit"  too, 
that  is  "  Godgyth "  or  "  Godgifu,"  is  clear  enough ;  and  a  little 
knowletlge  of  English  nomenclature  will  carry  us  through  most 
of  the  others,  even  though  some  of  them  may  \)e  rare  or  unique. 
"  Seit "  must  bo  "  Sigegj'th/'  a  perfectly  possible  name.  "  Virgit " 
would  seem  to  be  "  Wergyth/'  also  quite  possible,  while  "  Luverim," 
which  the  manuscripts  write  in  two  or  three  ways,  is  surely  a  wild 
miswriting  of  Leofrune,  of  a  bearer  of  which  name  we  have  heard 
something  in  N.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  352.  "Hydit"  is  the  only  name  on 
the  list  alK)ut  which  there  can  be  any  real  difficulty ;  it  is  dearly 
one  of  the  -(jyth  names,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  the  first 
half  of  the  name  is.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  odd  when  Anselm 
addresses  Robert  and  his  sisterhood  as  "  filii "  in  the  second  letter, 
but  the  form  is  surely  a  lawful  shortening  of  "filius  et  filial," 
There  is,  one  would  think,  a  certain  pleasing  international  unity 
in  this  picture  of  a  company  of  Englishwomen,  directed,  it  would 
seem,  by  a  Norman  priest,  and  so  lovingly  addressed  by  a  Bur- 
gundian  archbishop.  Anyhow  there  is  no  need  to  doubt  of  the 
sex  of  Eadgyth  and  Go<lgyth,  or  to  carry  them  off  to  Wales, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  or  anywhere  but  the  land  of  their  own  speech. 

Anselm  had  other  nuns  and  other  devout  women  to  writ«  to 
and  about,  bet^idcs  tlie  bearers  of  these  supposed  puzzling  names. 
Tlure  are  several  letters,  as  iii.  125,  to  a  certain  Abbess  Eulalia. 
In  iii.  70  ho  writes  (in  Henry  the  First's  time)  to  Athelis  or  Adeliza, 
Abbess  of  Wilton  (it  is  again  Wintonia  in  Migne's  text),  comforting 
her  during  the  banishment  of  William  GitTard,  bishop-elect  of 
AVincho>ter  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  349).  More  important  is  the  letter 
(iii.  51)  in  which  he  sends  the  Archdeacon  Stephen  to  hinder 
the  abbess  and  nuns  of  Komsey  from  paying  the  worship  of  a 
saint  to  some  person  lately  dead  ("  Tunc  ex  toto  prohil>eaut  ut 
nullus  honor,  (lui  alicui  sancto  exhiberi  debet,  exhibeatur  ab  illis, 
aut  pennittant  ab  alitpio  exhiberi  mortuo  illi  quem  quidam  volunt 
pro  sancto  haberi').  This  reminds  one  of  the  story  of  Abbot 
Ulfcytel  and  the  worship  of  Waltheof  (see  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  598) ; 
but  we  need  not  suppose,  with  the  old  commentator  in  Migne,  that 
the  person  worshipped  was  Waltheof  himself.     For  it  is  added  that 
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the  son  of  the  dead  man  is  to  be  driven  out  of  the  town,  and 
Waltheof  left  no  son.  In  iii.  84  he  writes  to  Matilda,  the  first 
abbess  of  the  house  of  the  Trinity  at  Caen  (see  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  630), 
about  her  intended  resignation  of  her  abbey.  On  other  monastic 
affairs  there  are  several  letters,  as  iii.  61,  118,  about  the  affairs  of 
the  abbey  of  Saint  Eadmund,  whose  prior  bears  the  English 
name  of  ^Ifhere.  He  speaks  of  their  tribulations  and  the  patience 
with  which  they  bore  them ;  the  letters  therefore  most  likely  refer 
to  the  difficulties  which  followed  the  appointment  of  Abbot  Robert 
(see  p.  359).  There  are  two  letters  (iii.  100,  108)  addressed  to 
a  monk  Ordwine,  iii  the  latter  of  which  he  is  coupled  with  two 
others,  Farman — can  he  be  the  aged  friend  of  Eadmer? — and 
Benjamin,  which  last  name  we  should  hardly  have  looked  for. 
The  first  letter  is  a  very  important  one ;  it  deals  with  the  subject 
of  investitures,  and  distinctly  shows  that  Anselm  had  no  objection 
of  his  own  to  investiture  by  the  King ; 

"  Non  ego  prohibeo  per  me  a  rege  dari  investituras  ecclesiarum, 
sed  quia  audivi  apostolicum  in  magno  concilio  excommunicare 
laicos  dantes  illas  investituras  et  accipientes,  et  qui  accipientes 
sacrabunt,  nolo  communicare  excommunicatis  nee  fieri  excommuni- 
catus.'* 

This  letter  contains  also  a  good  deal  about  the  relations  of 
laymen  to  churches  as  patrons  or  "  custodes  "  (see  p.  455,  and  N.  C. 
vol.  v.p.  501).  In  iii.  83,  when  already  Archbishop,  Anselm  writes 
to  Eustace,  the  father  of  Greoffrey  a  monk  of  Bee,  at  his  son's  instance, 
rebuking  him  for  a  singular  kind  of  bigamy.  His  wife,  the  mother  of 
Geoffrey,  had  become  a  nun,  and  he  himself  had  taken  a  vow ;  but 
had  nevertheless  married  a  second  wife.  Anselm  argues  that,  whether 
he  had  taken  a  vow  or  not,  still,  though  his  wife  had  become  a  nun, 
it  is  unlawful  for  him  to  marry  again  during  her  lifetime.  Of  a 
more  strictly  domestic  nature  are  the  letters  to  his  sister  Bichera  or 
Bicheza,  and  her  husband  Burgundius  (iii.  63,  66,  67).  Burgundius 
is  meditating  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem ;  and  he  exhorts  him  so  to 
order  his  affairs  before  he  goes  that  his  wife  may  not  lose  her 
estate  in  case  he  dies  by  the  way. 

Anselm's  correspondence  with  royal  and  princely  persons  in 
various  parts  is  very  large.  There  are  many  letters  to  King  Henry, 
in  one  of  which  (iii.  79)  he  cannot  keep  himself  from  the  established 
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pun  on  the  name  of  Henry's  people.  He  prays,  "  Ut  Deus  voa  et 
vestra  sic  regat  et  protegat  in  gloria  temporalis  regui  super 
Anglos,  quatenus  in  seterna  felicitate  regnare  faciat  inter  angelos." 

He  writes  (iv.  8i)  a  letter  of  rebuke  to  his  old  friend  Earl  Hugh, 
about  the  captivity  of  one  monk  of  Clugny,  and  the  irregular  burial 
of  another.  Ho  warns  the  Earl  frankly ;  ''  Familiaritcr  dice  vobis, 
fiicut  homini  cujus  honorem  et  utilitatem  multum  amo,  quia  si 
non  feceritis  quod  dico,  inde  blasphemabimini ;  et  ego  etiam  si 
non  fecero  quod  ecclesiastica  disci])liiia  pnecipit  inde  fieri,  a  multis 
blasphemabor."  To  his  former  enemy  Count  Robei-t  of  Meulan  he 
writes  a  letter  during  his  second  exile  which  is  given  by  Eadmer 
(Hist.  Nov.  82),  where  the  Count  is  addressed  as  '^doroinus  et 
amicus ; "  in  another  (iv.  99)  he  is  advanced  to  **  dominus  et  amicus 
carissimus,"  and  is  addressed  as  "  vestra  dilectio."  The  subject  of 
the  letter  is  the  endless  dispute  between  York  and  Canterbury. 
The  mention  of  the  younger  Thomas  as  archbishop-elect  fixes  the 
date  to  about  1108. 

Among  foreign  kings  and  princes  there  is  (iii.  65)  a  graceful 
letter  to  his  native  sovereign,  Humbert  Count  and  Marquess, 
written,  it  would  seem,  at  the  time  of  his  first  passing  into  Italy. 
Nearer  to  his  Norman  and  English  dwelling-places,  we  find  him 
receiving  during  his  exile  a  letter  from  King  Philip  (iv.  50)  offering 
his  sympathy  and  help,  and  praying  for  a  visit  in  his  dominions, 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  Anselm's  bodily  health ; 

"Cspterum  quia  in  loco  corporeae  sanitati  contrario  cxsulatis, 
rogamus  vos  quatenus  Galliam  nostram  vestro  adventu  visitare 
dignemini,  ibique  affectum  mentis  mcae  exi)eriemini,  et  vestrse 
consulctis  sanitati.     Yalete." 

A  letter  to  the  same  effect,  which  must  belong  to  Anselm's  second 
exile,  follows  from  Philip's  worthier  successor,  Lewis  (iv.  51). 

Both  the  famous  chiefs  of  the  Cenomanniau  state  came  in  for 
a  share  of  Ansehn's  corresixjudencc.  In  iv.  1 1  we  have  one  letter 
of  Anselm  to  Hildebert,  but  it  contains  no  historical  information. 
There  are  several  (iii.  53,  160,  161,  162)  from  Hildebert  to 
Anselm,  all  theological,  and  in  which  we  could  have  wishe<l  that 
the  Bij*hop  of  Le  Mans  could  have  brought  himi^elf  to  sjieak  more 
civilly  of  the  eastt»rn  half  of  Christendom.  More  interesting  is  a 
letter  (iv.  98)  addressed  "  Domino  et  amico,  et  in  Deo  dilectbsimo 
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Elise  comiti,"  full  of  praise  and  affection  for  the  noble  Count,  and 
granting  him  absolution  for  some  fault  not  described  (''Absolu- 
tionem  nostram,  quam  per  eundem  fratrem,  sicut  ipse  mihi  retulit, 
a  me  petitis,  et  corde,  et  ore,  et  scriptura  dilectioni  vestrse  niitto, 
et  quotidie  pro  vobis  oro  "). 

To  Countess  Ida  of  Boulogne  (see  pp.  374,  384)  he  writes  as  an  inti- 
mate friend  (iii.  56, 58).  In  the  former  of  these  we  hear  of  her  chaplain 
Lambert,  who  was  in  England  in  her  service.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  canon  of  some  chapter,  and  to  have  been  in  danger  of  losing 
part  of  the  income  of  his  prebend  on  account  of  his  absence.  To 
Countess  Clemence  of  Flanders,  wife  of  Count  Robert  of  Jerusalem 
and  niece  of  Pope  Calixtus,  he  writes  (iii.  59),  praising  her  and  her 
husband,  because  certain  abbots  in  Flanders  are  admitted  without 
the  Count's  investiture ; 

"  Relatum  mihi  est  quosdam  abbates  in  Flandria  sic  constitutos 
ut  comes  vir  vester  nuUam  eis  manu  sua  daret  investituram.  Quod 
sicut  non  sine  ejus  prudenti  dementia  ita  non  esse  sestimo  factum 
absque  vestra  dementi  prudentia."  The  play  on  the  Countess's 
name  reminds  one  of  King  Robert  and  "  O  constantia  martyrum." 
In  iv.  1 3  there  is  a  letter  to  Count  Robert,  to  the  same  effect  as 
that  to  his  wife. 

But  the  care  of  Anselm  extended  to  more  distant,  at  least  less 
known  lands.  He  has  two  letters  (iii.  142,  147)  to  King  Mur- 
tagh  in  Ireland ;  but  they  deal  only  with  the  reforms  needed  in 
Murtagh's  own  island.  So,  at  a  later  time  than  ours,  he  writes  (iii. 
132)  a  letter  to  Alexander  King  of  Scots,  in  which  he  mentions 
certain  monks  whom  he  had  sent  into  Scotland  at  the  request  of  the 
late  King  Eadgar,  of  whom  he  speaks  most  highly.  When  in  a  letter 
to  a  King  of  Scots  we  read  that  "quidem  reges,  sicut  David, 
Fancte  vixerunt,"  we  are  apt  to  forget  that,  in  Alexander's 
reign,  the  reference  must  still  be  to  the  King  of  Israel.  Where 
such  a  reference  would  have  been  strictly  to  the  merits  of  a  pre- 
decessor, namely,  in  two  letters  to  King  Baldwin  of  Jerusalem  (iv. 
10,  36),  it  is  not  found;  and  the  exhortations  are  very  general. 

Nor  does  Anselm  forget  the  Scandinavian  lands.  He  writes 
(iv.  92)  a  letter  of  good  advice  to  Hakon  Earl  of  Orkney,  who 
had  received  the  earldom  of  his  father  Paul  after  the  death 
of  Magnus  of  Norway.     He  ¥nrites  about  the  religious  ignorance 
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of  the  people,  which  he  hopes  will  be  reformed  by  the  bishop 
who  had  lately  been  sent  to  them.  As  Hakon  oiily  received  his 
earldom  in  1105,  this  letter  must  belong  to  the  last  years  of 
Anselm's  life.  The  murder  of  Saint  Magnus  by  Kakon,  followed 
by  the  murderer's  repentant  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  did  not 
happen  till  after  Anselm's  death  (see  Torfeei  Orcades,  p.  86,  where 
the  date  of  Magnus's  murder  is  fixed  to  mo).  He  has  two  letters 
(iii.  143,  iv.  90)  about  the  newly-founded  archbishopric  of  Lund  in 
Denmark.  At  another  end  of  Christendom  he  writes  to  Diacus, 
Bishop  of  Saint  James  of  Compostella.  The  Spanish  Bishop  asks 
for  English  help  against  the  Saracens,  and  he  answers  that  England 
is  so  beset  by  wars  at  home  that  he  fears  tliat  no  help  can  be 
given. 

To  the  Popes  Urban  and  Paschal  he  naturally  writes  some  very 
important  letters,  some  of  which  have  been  already  referred  to. 
There  is  one  (iii.  37)  to  Urban,  in  which  he  sets  forth  his  strong 
desire  to  come  to  Home,  and  alleges  the  wars  which  were  raging 
everywhere  as  the  cause  of  the  King's  unwillingness  to  let  him  go, 

"  Quia  bellis  undique  quatimur,  hostiles  impetus  indesinenter  et 
insidias  adversantium  metuimus,  dominus  noster  rex  extra  regiium 
mc  procedere  hacteuus  non  permisit,  nee  adhuc  procedere  posse 

ullutenus  asscusit Sed  inter  h»c,  quo  labore,  quaque  anxie- 

tate  gravatus,  iter  arripere  conarer,  si  omnipotens  Deus  et  in  regno 
Anglorum  boUa  sedaret,  et  in  regnis  et  regnoruni  provinciis,  i>er 
quas  ad  vos  est  eundum,  ilium  pacem  tribueret,  quemadmodum 
oporteret  et  oxpediret  iter  ipsum  explerc  liceret." 

This  letter  one  would  have  been  inclined  to  i)lace  in  1097  ;  but, 
unless  we  can  understand  the  "  regnum  Anglorum  "  as  taking  in 
Wales,  the  mention  of  wars  would  seem  to  fix  it  to  the  time  of  the 
rebellion  of  Kobert  of  Mowbray  in  1095,  when  the  war  did  indceil 
affect  Ansehn's  movements.  In  the  same  letter  he  makes  inter- 
cession for  Fulk  Bisliop  of  Beauvais,  one  of  the  prelates  to  whom 
he  had  written  at  the  time  of  his  own  ai^pointnient  to  the  arch- 
bishopric (see  iii.  11,  and  above,  p.  576),  on  account  of  some  matter 
which  is  not  explained. 

To  Paschal  he  writes  a  most  importiint  letter  (iii.  40)  at  some 
time  during  the  short  interval  between  Paschars  election  and 
William's  death;  here  he  sets  forth  his  own  case  very  distinctly; 

"Videbam   in  Anglia  multa  mala   quorum  ad  me   pertinebat 
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correctio,  quaB  nee  corrigere  nee  sine  peecato  meo  tolerare  poteram. 
Exigebat  enim  a  me  rex  ut  voluntatibus  suis,  quae  contra  legem  et 
voluntatem  Dei  erant,  sub  nomine  rectitudinis  assensum  preeberem. 
Nam  sine  sua  jussione  apostolicum  nolebat  recipi  aut  appellari  in 
Anglia,  nee  ut  epistolam  ei  mitterem  aut  ab  eo  missam  reeiperem, 
vcl  decretis  ejus  obedirem.  Concilium  non  permisit  celebrari  in 
regno  suo  ex  quo  rex  faetus  jam  per  tredeeim  annos.  Terras 
ecclesise  hominibus  suis  dabat;  in  omnibus  his  et  similibus  si 
couBilium  petebam,  omnes  de  regno  ejus  etiam  sufiraganei  mei 
episcopi  negabant  se  consilium  daturos  nisi  secundum  voluntatem 
regis. 

Here  we  have  Anselm's  grievances  very  clearly  set  forth,  and 
without  any  kind  of  exaggeration  or  strong  language  of  any  kind. 
We  may  also  mark  the  legal  term  **  rectitudo."  He  next  goes  on 
to  describe  the  council  of  Winchester ; 

*'  Hsec  et  niulta  alia,  quae  contra  voluntatem  et  legem  Dei  sunt, 
videus,  petii  liceutiam  ab  eo  sedem  adeundi  apostolicam,  ut  inde 
consilium  de  anima  mea  et  de  officio  mihi  injuncto  acciperem. 
Respondit  rex  me  in  se  peccasse  pro  sola  postulatione  hujus  licentisd, 
et  proposuit  mihi  ut  aut  de  hae  re,  sicut  de  culpa,  satisfacerem,  et 
securum  ilium  rcdderem  ne  amplius  peterem  banc  licentiam, 
uec  aliquando  apostolicum  appellarem,  aut  de  terra  ejus  cito 
exirem." 

He  then  describes  the  dealings  of  the  King  with  the  estates  of 
the  see  after  he  was  gone,  and  speaks  of  the  dealings  of  Urban 
with  the  King,  in  the  style  in  which  it  was  perhaps  becoming  to 
speak  to  a  Pope  of  the  dealings  of  his  predecessor  ; 

"  Rex,  mox  ut  de  Auglia  exivi,  taxato  simpliciter  vietu  et  vestitu 
monachorum  nostrorum,  totum  archiepiscopatum  invasit  et  in 
proprios  usus  convertit.  Monitus  et  rogatus  a  domino  papa  ut  hoc 
corrigeret  contempsit,  et  edhue  in  hoc  perseverat." 

He  then  asks  the  Pope  that  he  may  not  be  commanded  to  return 
to  England,  "nisi  ita  ut  legem  et  voluntatem  Dei  et  decreta 
apostolica  voluntati  hominis  liceat  mihi  praeferre  :  et  nisi  rex  mihi 
terras  ecclesiaa  rcddiderit,  et  quidquid  de  arehiepiscopatu  propter 
hoc  quia  sedem  apostolicam  petii,  accepit.'* 

Presently  a  wholly  new  set  of  questions  was  opened  by  the 
accession  of  Henry  and  the  second  controversy.  An^lm's  account, 
it  will  be  seen,  strictly  agrees  with  the  narrative  of  Eadmer,  and 
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we  may  again  mark  that  he  does  not  speak  of  lay  investitures  as  a 
grievance.  That  is  to  Bay,  William  Rufus  had  not  been  to  blame, 
or  at  least  Anselm  had  not  found  out  that  he  was  to  blame,  for 
continuing  the  ancient  custom  of  his  kingdom.  Henry  was  to 
blame  because  he  claimed  to  continue  that  right  in  the  teeth  of  the 
new  decrees,  and  of  the  new  lighta  which  Anselm  had  learned 
from  them. 


NOTE  Z.   Vol.  i.  p.  395. 

ROBEKT  BlOET. 

There  is  something  startling  jin  the  simple  way  in  which  the 
Chronicler  (1093)  puts  together  the  appointment  of  Anselm  and 
that  of  Robert  Bloet ;  "  And  jjset  arcebiscoprice  on  Cant warby rig, 
\>e  ser  on  his  agenre  hand  stod,  Anselme  bctsehte,  se  wses  ser  abbot 
on  Baec.  and  Rodbeard  his  cancelere  ]>sei  biscoprice  on  Liiicolne." 
Florence  translates,  with  a  word  or  two  of  explanation  inserted  ; 
"  Insuper  Anselmo  Beccensi  abbati  qui  tunc  in  Anglia  morahatur^ 
Dorubemensem  archiepiscopatum,  et  cancellario  suo  Rotberto,  cog^w- 
mento  Bloet,  Lindicolinensem  dedit  prsesulatum."  But  this  way  of 
speaking  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  small  amount  of  notice  which 
the  Chronicler  seems  throughout  to  give  to  Anselm  and  his  affairs. 
That  is,  we  are  used  to  read  the  storj'  of  Anselm  in  Eadmer  in 
the  minutest  detail,  and  we  are  surprised  to  find  his  story  told 
in  the  Chronicle  only  on  the  same  scale  as  the  stories  of  other 
people. 

We  have  heard  of  Robert  Bloet  before,  as  one  high  in  the  confi- 
dence of  both  AYilliams,  father  and  son  (see  vol.  i.  p.  13).  As  a 
bishop,  ho  is  one  of  those  persons  of  whom  William  of  Malmesbury 
wrote  an  account  which  he  afterwards  found  it  expedient  to  alter. 
Jn  his  received  text  (Gest.  Pont.  313)  he  is  brought  in  in  a  singular 
and  sneering  way.  The  writer  had  just  recorded  the  death  of  Remi- 
gius  before  he  was  able  to  consecrate  the  minster,  and  he  then  gives 
this  accoimt  of  his  successor ; 

"  Rem  dilatara  successor  ejus  non  graviter  explevit,  utpote  qui  in 
labores  alterius  delicatus  iutrasset ;  Rotberto  Bloet  homini  nomen. 
Yixit  in  episcopatu  annis  paulo  minus  xxx^,  decessitque  procul  a 
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Bede  apud  "Wdestocbe,  cum  regio  later!  cum  alio  quodam  episcopo  ad- 
equitaret,  subito  fato  interceptus.  Cetera  satis  suis  hilaris  et  parum 
gravis,  negotionim  scientia  secularium  nulli  secundus,  ecclesiasti- 
corum  non  ita.  Ecclesiam  cui  sedit  oroamentis  pretiossissimis 
decora vit.  Defuncti  corpus  exinteratum,  ne  tetris  nidoribus  vitiaret 
aerem.  Viscera  Egnesham,  reliqua  Lindocolinae  sepulta  sunt.  Mo- 
nachos  enim  qui  apud  Stou  fuerunt  vivens  Eglesbam  [Egnesham] 
migraverat." 

Here  we  have  the  implied  picture  of  a  bishop  of  the  more  worldly 
sort,  and  we  can  see  that  he  was  not  in  good  favour  with  monks. 
But  no  particular  fault  is  brought  against  him.  But  in  the  earlier 
version,  the  text,  after  the  words  "  homini  nomen,"  reads,  "  Qui  nihil 
unquam  pensi  fecerit,  quominus  onmis  libidinis  et  infamis  et  reus 
esset.  In  cunctam  religionem  protervus,  monachos  Stou  summoveri 
et  apud  Egnesham  locari  jussit.  Gratis  malus  et  gloriee  anteces- 
soris  invidus,  a  vicinis  monachis  sua  commoda  preeverti  causabatur. 
Quocirca,  si  monachi  Egneshamnenses  Dei  dono  pulchrum  incre- 
mentum  acceperint,  procul  illi  gratias,  quibus  eximium  se  gloria- 
batur  commodum  inferre  si  vel  illos  sineret  vivere." 

There  is  enough  here  to  show  that  Robert  Bloet  was  thoroughly 
disliked  by  the  monks  everywhere  on  account  of  his  dealings  with 
their  brethren  at  Stow  in  removing  them  to  Eynsham.  His  dis- 
like to  monks  is  also  witnessed  by  the  Chronicler,  1123,  in  record- 
ing the  election  of  William  of  Corbeuil  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  (see 
N.  C.  vol.  V.  p.  236);  "Dis  W8BS  call  ear  gedon  tSurh  se  biscop  of 
Seresbyrig,  and  J)urh  se  biscop  of  Lincolne,  8Br  he  wsere  dead,  fortSi 
]>ei  naefre  ne  luueden  hi  munece  regol,  ac  wseron  ©fre  togsenes  mu- 
neces  and  here  regol." 

On  the  other  hand,  Bobert  Bloet  has  not  been  without  his  admirers 
and  defenders  both  in  his  own  time  and  since.  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don, who  was  brought  up  in  his  court,  always  speaks  of  him  with 
the  deepest  affection ;  and  in  our  time  he  has  found  a  gallant  cham- 
pion in  Mr.  Diraock  in  his  preface  to  the  seventh  volume  of  Giraldus, 
pp.  xxiii.  et  seq.  Henry,  like  Florence,  has  the  Chronicle  before  him 
in  recording  the  appointments  of  Anselm  and  Robert,  and  he  too 
makes  (vii.  3.  p.  2 1 6)  his  insertions.  With  him  the  passage  stands 
thus  ; 

"  Dedit  [junior  Willelmus]  archiepiscopatum  Cantuariee  Anselmo 
abbati,  viro  sancto  et  venerabili.   Roberto  quoque  cognomento  Bloet 
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cancellario  suo,  dedit  episcopatum  Lincoliee,  quo  non  erat  alter  forms 
yenustior,  mente  serenior,  afiktu  dulcior.*' 

Further  on  he  records  his  death  in  1123  (p.  244),  and  gives  him 
a  splendid  epitaph.  He  is  "pontificum  Robertus  honor/'  and  Lis 
special  virtues  fill  two  elegiac  couplets ; 

'*  Hie  homilis  dives,  (res  mira,)  potens  plus,  ultor 
Compatiens,  mitis  cum  pateretur  erat. 
Noluit  esse  suis  doniinus,  studait  pater  esse. 
Semper  in  adversis  murus  et  arma  suis/* 

He  speaks  of  him  again  in  the  letter  "de  Contemptu  Mundi" 
(p.  299),  where  he  gives  a  glowing  description  of  the  splendour  of 
his  court,  and  speaks  of  him  as  "  ipse  quasi  pater  et  deus  omnium 
sestimatus/'  and  as  "justitiariustotius  Angliae  et  ab  omnibus  summe 
formidatus/'  He  then  goes  on  to  quote  him  as  an  example,  like  so 
many  others,  of  the  uncertainty  of  earthly  prosperity.  He  tells  how 
he  was  troubled  before  his  death  by  law-suits  brought  by  some 
inferior  justiciar,  and  then  records  his  death  at  Woodstock.  He  adds, 
'^Fuit  autem  !Robertus  preesul  mitis  et  humilis,  multos  erigens, 
nullum  deprimens,  pater  orphanorum,  delicise  suorum."  Further 
on  (p.  305)  we  learn  that  Eobert  Bloet  had  a  son  named  Simon, 
who  was  bom  before  he  was  Bishop,  but  whom  he  made  Dean  of 
Lincoln  while  he  was  very  young.  Simon's  prosperity  and  unhappy 
end  are  also  among  the  instances  which  are  to  lead  to  "  contemptu s 
mundi."     He  is  thus  brought  in ; 

"Dccanum  nostrum  Simonem  non  preetereo,  qui  filius  Roberti 
preesulis  nostri  fuit;  quern  genuerat  dum  cancellarius  Willelmi  magui 
regis  csset.  Qui,  ut  deccbat,  regaliter  nutritus,  et  adhuc  impubis 
decaims  noster  effect  us,  in  summam  regis  amicitiam  et  curiales  dig- 
nitates  mox  provectus  est." 

Wo  may  be  sure  that  it  was  the  existence  of  this  son  which 
caused  Bishop  Robert  to  be  reproached  with  looseness  of  life. 
Yet  Simon  may  very  likely  have  been  bom  in  lawful  wedlock, 
though  it  is  hardly  safe  to  assume  with  Mr.  Dimock  that  he  certaiuly 
was.  But,  when  Robert  had  once  become  an  object  of  monastic 
dislike,  stories  grew  as  usual;  it  was  found  out  that  his  tomb  in 
Lincoln  minster  was  haunted.  So  says  the  so-called  Bromton 
(X  Scriptt.  988),  who  is  copied  by  Knighton  (2364) ; 

"Episcopatum  Lincolniensem,  per   mortem  sancti  Remigii  va- 
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cantem,  Boberto  cognomento  Bloet  cancellario  suo,  viro  quidem 
libidinoso,  dedit,  qui  prsedictam  ecclesiee  dedicatiouem  Lincoloi- 
eusis  postea  segniter  explevit.  Hie  demum  apud  Wodestoke  a  latere 
regis  recedens  obiit  et  exenteratus  est,  cujus  viscera  apud  monas- 
terium  de  Eyuesbam  quod  ipse  fundaverit,  cetera  apud  Lincolniam 
sunt  humata,  ubi  satis  constabat  loci  custodes  noctumis  umbris 
esse  agitatos,  quousque  ille  locus  missis  et  eleemosynis  piaretur." 

The  reputation  which  Bishop  Eobort  left  behind  him  at  Lincoln 
we  learn  from  Giraldus  and  John  of  Schalby  in  the  seventh  volume 
of  Dimock's  Giraldus.  Giraldus  liimself  (p.  31)  brings  him  in  as 
^'prudentia  et  probitate  conspicuus/'  He  records  his  gifts  to  his 
church,  and  hb  doubling  the  number  of  its  prebends.  From  a 
Lincoln  point  of  view,  he  highly  approves  of  the  translation  of  the 
monks  of  Stow  to  Eynsham ;  but  he  seems  not  to  like  the  separa- 
tion of  Ely  from  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  (see  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  229), 
and  he  speaks  of  Robert's  **  inconsiderata  largitio"  and  "  alia  sui  de- 
liramenta''  in  charging  his  see  with  the  gift  of  a  mantle  of  sable, 
worth  a  hundred  pounds,  to  the  King.  John  of  Schalby  (195)  copies 
Giraldus,  but  abridges  him,  and  leaves  out  some  of  his  epithets 
both  of  praise  and  blame. 

The  death  of  Bishop  Robert  in  11 23  is  recorded  by  several  of 
our  writers,  but  there  is  no  account  so  graphic  as  that  in  our 
own  tongue.  The  King  is  riding  in  his  deerfold  at  AVoodstock 
with  the  two  bishops,  Rol)ert  of  Lincoln  and  Roger  of  Salisbury, 
on  either  side  of  him.  The  three  ride  and  talk.  The  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  suddenly  sinks,  and  says  to  the  King,  *'  Lord  King, 
I  die  (Laferd  kyng,  ic  swelte).'^  The  King  gets  down  from  his 
horse,  lifts  him  in  his  arms,  and  has  him  carried  into  the  house, 
where  he  soon  dies  (^'  Se  king  alihte  dune  of  his  hors,  and  alehte 
hiue  betweox  his  earnies,  and  let  bine  beran  ham  to  his  inne,  and 
wearS  )?a  sone  dead").  Does  this  "inne"  mean  the  King's  own 
house  at  Woodstock,  or  any  sepai*ate  quarters  of  the  Bishop,  like  the 
"  hospitium  "  of  Anselm  at  Gloucester  and  elsewhere  1 

There  is  something  odd  in  the  Bishop's  last  words  being  given 
in  English.  The  King  knew  tliat  tongue,  and  the  Bishop  may 
very  likely  have  done  so ;  but  we  can  hardly  fancy  that  they  spoke 
it  to  one  another. 
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The  name  "  Bloet,"  according  to  M.  de  R^rausat  (Anselme,  i6o), 
is  the  same  as  **  blond/* 


NOTE  AA.    Vol.  i.  p.  553. 

The  Mission  op  Abbot  Geronto. 

I  AM  not  aware  that  this  mission  of  the  Abbot  of  Dijon  has 
hitherto  found  any  place  in  any  narrative  history  of  the  times  of 
William  Rufus.  And  I  confess  that  it  is  not  without  a  certain 
misgiving  that  I  bring  it  in.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  our  own 
writers  should  with  one  consent  pass  by  an  event  of  this  kind  ; 
but  it  would  be  yet  more  amazing  if  it  were  sheer  mistake  or 
invention  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  writer  who  records  it.  It  is 
one  of  those  cases  in  which,  without  any  actual  contradiction,  it  is 
very  hard  to  bring  a  certain  statement  into  its  right  place.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  story  told  by  Hugh  of  Flavigny  which  is  really 
inconsistent  with  the  narrative  of  Eadmer ;  our  only  diflBqulty  is 
how  it  came  that,  if  these  things  happened,  Eadmer,  who  could  not 
fail  to  have  known  of  them,  did  not  think  them  worthy  of  any 
place  in  his  very  minute  narrative.  This  difficulty  we  must  get 
over  how  we  can.  Otherwise  the  evidence  of  Hugh  of  Flavigny  is 
in  a  certain  sense  as  good  as  that  of  Eadmer  himself  He  stood  to 
Abbot  Oeronto  in  much  the  same  relation  in  which  Eadmer  stood 
to  Anselm.  In  his  narrative,  Geronto  is  sent  by  the  Pope  on  a 
mission  to  Normandy  and  England,  and  Hugh  himself,  a  monk  of 
Geronto's  monastery,  comes  with  hrm.  For  the  mere  facts  therefore 
of  Geronto's  mission  Hugh  is  as  good  a  witness  as  Eadmer;  but,  as 
a  foreigner  on  a  short  visit,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  have  the 
same  thorough  knowledge  of  English  affiiirs  as  Eadmer,  or  any 
other  English,  or  even  Norman,  writer.  There  is  to  us  at  least 
something  very  strange  in  his  tone  towards  Anselm,  or  rather  in 
the  lack  of  any  mention  of  Anselm  at  all.  He  never  speaks  of  him 
by  name,  and  the  only  fact  which  he  records  of  him  is  the  very 
strange  one  which  I  have  mentioned  in  p.  535,  that  at  some  time, 
seemingly  at  the  reception  of  the  pallium,  Anselm  took  an  oath  to 
the  Pope,  with  a  reservation  of  his  duty  to  the  King.  One  hardly 
sees  how  far  he  means   to  blame  Anselm.     The   person  chiefly 
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blamed  is  Cardinal  Walter ;  Ansel  m  comes  in,  in  a  strange  casual 
way,  between  the  King  and  the  Cardinal. 

I  have  given  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  Hugh's  story  in 
the  foot-notes  to  those  parts  of  the  text  which  are  founded  upon  his 
account.     He  goes  on  a  little  later  in  his  story  (Pertz,  viii.  495,  496) 
to  record  the  death  of  William  Hufus,  and  to  say  something  more 
about  Engli&h  affairs  in  general.     It  is  plain  that  his  friends  in 
England  found  him  perfectly  ready  to  believe  the  wildest  tales  that 
they  chose  to  tell  him.     At  the  same  time,  the  tales  that  they  did 
tell  him  are  such  as  could  hardly  have  come  into  any  man's  head  to 
tell,  except  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus.   It  is  Hugh  of  Flavigny 
who  tells  us  those  specially  amazing  stories  to  which  I  have  referred 
in  vol.  i.  p.  544  and  p.  503.    He  has  also  (496)  some  odd  notices  of 
the  dogs  of  the  city  of  London,  which  were  small,  but  very  fierce,  and 
which  gathered  together  by  night  in  front  of  Saint  Paul's  church,  so 
that  no  one  could  dare  to  pass  by.     He  has  also  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  those  natural  phaenomena  of  the  reign  of  which  we  have 
heard  a  good  deal  from  other  wi^iters.     He  tells  the  story  of  the 
storm  which  visited  the  church  of  Saint  Mary-le-bow,  with  some 
further   embellishment,   that   ''quadros    super    muri   altitudinem 
sitos,  supra  quos  tectum  stabilitum  erat,  usque  ad   scptem   mil- 
liaria   evolare  fecit."     And   while  two    servants    of  the   church 
were  sleeping  in  one  bed,  a  beam  was  driven  down  between  them 
into   the   earth   without   doing   them   any    harm,   except   nearly 
frightening  them  to  death  ;     "  In  eadem   etiam  ecclesia  jacebat 
quidem  aedituus  cum  alio  quodam  in  lecto  uno,  et  inter  medium 
eorum,  cum  jacerent  distante  inter  se  spacio,  una  trabium  vento 
acta  per  medium  lecti  terram  intravit,  ut  vix  summitas  ejus  ap- 
pareret,  nee  Isesit  jaceutes,  nisi  quod  tiraore  pene  exanimati  sunt." 

Hugh's  Chronicle,  in  two  books,  reaches  from  the  Christian  aera 
to  the  year  1102.  He  was  bom  at  Verdun  in  1065.  He  was  a 
monk,  first  at  Verdun,  then  at  Flavigny  in  the  diocese  of  Toul, 
then  at  Dijon,  and  lastly  Abbot  of  Flavigny.  Jarento  or  Qeronto^ 
I  hardly  know  how  to  spell  his  name — was  in  the  close  confidence 
of  Gregory  the  Seventh  and  his  successors.  There  is  a  letter  of 
Anselm's  (iii.  87)  addressed  to  Geronto;  but  it  contains  nothing 
bearing  on  his  mission  to  England.  It  is  all  concerned  with  the 
afiairs  of  certain  monks  at  Dijon  and  Chartres. 
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NOTE  BR   Vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

The  Embassies  between  William  Eufus  and  Malcolm 

IN  1093. 

The  fullest  and  clearest  narrative  of  the  transactions  between 
William  Rufus  and  Malcolm  -which  led  to  their  rupture  at  Glou- 
cester in  1093  comes  from  the  Chronicle,  while  some  particular 
points  are  given  at  greater  length  by  Florence.  In  the  Chronicle 
the  story  runs  thus  ; 

"  Da  ceftcr  jjisson  sende  [se]  cyng  of  Scotlande  and  Jjsere  fore- 
warde  gymde  pe  him  behaten  wa?s,  and  se  cing  W.  him  steofnode 
to  Gloweceastrc  and  him  to  Scotlande  gislas  sende,  and  Eadgar 
aef>eling  tefter,  and  j^a  men  syStSan  ongcan,  j>e  hine  mid  mycclon 
wurt^scipe  to  pam  cynge  brohtan.  As  pa  pa  he  to  (jam  cynge  com, 
ne  miht«  he  been  weorSe  naSer  ne  ure  cynges  spcece  ne  psem  fore- 
warde  pe  him  a>r  behat«nc  weeron,  and  fortSi  hi  pa  mid  mycclon 
unschte  tohwurfon." 

Here  we  have  very  clearly  an  embassy  of  complaint  sent  by 
Malcolm  to  AVilliam — an  invitation  or  eummons,  whichever  it  is  to 
be  called,  to  the  Gemot  at  Gloucester  sent  by  William  to  Malcolm 
and  accompanied  by  hostages  for  his  safety — ^a  second  embassy 
from  William  to  Malcolm,  w^ith  Eadgar  at  its  head,  in  whose  com- 
pany Malcolm's  ambassadors  went  back  to  Scotland  and  Malcolm 
himself  came  to  England.  All  this  is  cut  short  by  Florence,  who 
however  distinctly  affirms  the  going  to  and  fro  of  some  embassies, 
while  it  is  from  him  that  wo  get  the  date  and  a  fuller  account  of 
what  happened  at  Glouce>ter.     His  narrative  stands  thus  ; 

"  Rex  Scottoruni  Malcolmus,  die  festi  vital  is  S.  Bartholomsei 
Apostoli  [24  Aug.],  regi  Willelmo  juniori,  ut  prius  per  legatos 
inter  eos  statutum  fuerat,  in  civitate  Glawoma  occurrit,  ut,  sicut 
quidam  primatum  Anglioe  voluerunt,  pace  redintegrata,  sttibilis 
inter  eos  amicitia  firmaretur ;  scd  impacati  ab  invicem  discesserunt ; 
nam  Malcolmum  videre  aut  cum  eo  coUoqui,  pree  nimia  superbia  et 
potentia,  AVillelmum  deppexit.'* 

Colloqui  is  the  technical  word  which  we  so  often  come  across. 
The  meeting  of  the  two  kings  would  have  been  a  colloquium  or 
parliament  It  is  from  Florence  again  that  we  get  all  the  technical 
law.    His  account  goes  on  thus ; 
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^*  Insuper  etiam  ilium  [Malcolmum]  ut  secundum  judicium  tantum 
suorum  [Willelmi]  baronum,  in  curia  sua  rectitudinem  ei  faceret, 
constringere  voluit ;  sed  id  agere,  nisi  in  regnonim  suorum  confiniis, 
ubi  reges  Scottorum  erant  soliti  rectitudinem  facere  regibus  An- 
glorum,  et  secundum  judicium  primatum  utriusque  regni,  nullo 
modo  Malcolmus  voluit." 

William  of  Malmesbury  (iv.  311)  loses  the  fact  of  the  embassies 
and  the  summons  in  a  cloud  of  words ; 

"Multis  controversiis  utrobique  habitis,  et  fluctuante  propter 
utrorumque  animositatem  justitia,  Malcolmus  ultro  Gloecestram 
venit,  sequis  duntaxat  conditionibus,  multus  pro  pace  precator." 

With  regard  to  more  modem  discussions,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  do  more  than  give  the  reader  the  same  references  which  I  gave 
in  N.  C.  vol.  V.  p.  120.  But  Mr.  Kobeiison  (i.  144  note)  certainly 
has  reason  when  he  sajs  that  "  it  does  not  follow  that  Malcolm 
spoke  feudal  Latin  because  Florence  wrote  it."  One  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  actual  words  in  French,  English,  or,  more  precious 
than  all,  Irish.  (This  sets  one  thinking  what  languages  Malcolm 
may  have  spoken.  We  know  that  he  understood  English,  whether 
he  learned  it  at  the  court  of  Eadward,  or  afterwards  from  his  wife. 
In  one  or  other  of  those  schools  he  would  most  likely  also  pick 
up  French.  Margaret  herself  may  also  have  learned  High  Dutch, 
and  possibly  Magyar,  from  her  parents.)  But  I  can  make  nothing  of 
Mr.  Robertson's  strange  comment  that  "  it  is  singular  to  mark  how 
nearly  all  the  English  authorities  accuse  Malcolm  of  '  a  breach  of 
faith '  because  he  resented  the  conduct  of  William,  whilst  they  pass 
over  without  notice  the  glaring  *  breach  of  faith '  on  the  part  of 
their  own  king."  Who  charges  Malcolm  with  any  breach  of  faith, 
except  William  of  Malmesbury  in  the  almost  casual  passage,  iii. 
250 1  And  what  more  could  he  wish  the  Chronicler  and  Florence 
to  say  against  W^illiam  Hufus  than  what  they  do  say  ?  Mr.  Robert- 
son's criticism  is  more  to  the  purpose  when  he  attacks  the  words 
of  William  of  Malmesbury,  iv.  3 1 1  ;  "  Nee  quicquam  obtinuit,  nisi 
ut  in  regnum  indemnis  rediret,  dedignante  rege  dolo  capere  quern 
virtute  subegisset."  He  remarks  that  "  the  safe-conduct  and  the 
hostages  detract  something  from  this  much  vaunted  magnanimity, 
but  Malmesbury  would  sacrifice  a  good  deal  for  the  sake  of  a  well- 
turned  period.*'  It  is  certainly  hard  to  see  what  William  had 
done  to  Malcolm  which  could  be  called  "virtute  subegisse;"  but 
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Mr.  Robertson  fails  to  notice  that  this  particular  scruple  is  charac- 
teristic of  William  Rufus.  Careless  of  his  faith  in  bo  many  other 
cases,  he  is  always  careful  to  observe  a  safe-conduct 


NOTE  CC.   Vol.  ii.  p.  i6. 
The   Death    of   Malcolm. 

The  last  invasion  of  England  by  Malcolm  was  clearly  made  in 
reprisal  for  the  treatment  which  he  had  received  at  Gloucester. 
The  words  of  the  Peterborough  Chronicler  are  very  remarkable. 
They  seem  to  describe  a  war  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  just  in 
itself,  but  which  is  carried  on  with  needless  cruelty ; 

''And  se  cyng  Melcolm  ham  to  Scotlande  gewaende.  Ac  hi'aSe 
pAea  pe  he  ham  com  he  his  fyrde  gegaderode.'* 

Most  of  the  other  writers  fail  to  bring  out  the  connexion  both  of 
time  and  of  cause  and  effect  between  the  scene  at  Gloucester  and 
the  invasion  which  led  to  Malcolm's  death  at  Alnwick.  Perhaps 
we  may  count  Matthew  Paris,  the  zealous  panegyrist  of  Malcolm, 
as  an  exception.  He  has  nothing  to  tell  us  about  Malcolm's  coming 
to  Gloucester;  but,  having  mentioned  William's  sickness  there, 
which  he  wrongly  places  in  1092,  he  goes  on  (i.  43); 

**  Eoilem  anno  pius  rex  Scotorum  Malcolmus,  cujus  actus  in  bene- 
dictione  vivunt  inimortales,  cum  non  immerito  contra  tiraunum 
Willelmum  II.  regem  sibi  injuriantem  guerram  movisset,  inter- 
ceptus  est  subito  et,  positis  insidiis,  interemptus." 

So  in  a  later  passage  (i.  47)  he  speaks  of  Robert  of  Mowbray 
overcoming  Malcolm  **proditio8e."     Moreover  several  even  of  the 
English  writers  seem  to  imply  that  there  was  something  treacherous 
about  the  way  in  which  Malcolm  met  his  death.    The  words  of  the 
Chronicler  arc,  "  bine  j^a  Ilodbeard  se  eorl  of  NortShymbran  niid  his 
mannan  unwseres  besyrede  and  ofsloh."     And  directly  after  he  de- 
scribes the  grief  of  Margaret  on  hearing  "  hyre  p&  leofstan  hlaford 
and  sunu  f>us  heswikene,^^     William  of  Malmesbury  mentions  the 
death  of  Malcolm  twice,  and  in  rather  different  tones.     The  first 
time  (iii.  250)  he  seems  to  jumble  up  together  Malcolm's  two  inva- 
sions, leaving  out  all  about  the  meeting  at  Gloucester.    He  had  said 
that  through  the  whole  reign  of  the  Conqueror  Malcolm  "  incertis 
et  saBpe  fractis  faderibus  sevum  egit,"  and  adds; 
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"  Filio  Willelmi  AVillelmo  regnante,  simili  modo  impetitus,  falso 
Sacramento  insequentem  abegit*  Nee  inulto  post,  dum  fidei  im* 
memor  superbius  provinciam  inequitaret,  a  Roberto  de  Molbreia 
comite  Northanhiiubriac,  cum  filio  csbsus  est." 

In  the  second  place  (iv.  311),  after  describing  tlie  meeting  at 
Gloucester,  be  adds  ;  "  Idem  proxima  hyeme,  ab  hominibus  Roberti 
comitis  Humbrensium,  magis  fraude  quam  viribus  occubuit."  No 
one  would  think  from  this  that  Malcolm  had  gone  back  to  Scot- 
laud,  got  together  his  army,  and  invaded  Northumberland.  It 
would  rather  suggest  the  idea  that  he  was  attacked  ou  his 
way  back  from  Gloucester.  And  this  comes  out  more  strongly  in 
the  very  confused  account  of  Orderic,  701  C.  He  mixes  up 
the  events  of  109 1  and  1093.  After  the  first  conference  by  the 
Scots'  water,  the  two  kings  go  quietly  together  into  England  ;  then 
we  read ; 

"  Post  aliquod  tempus,  dum  Melcoma  rex  ad  sua  vellet  remeare, 
muneribusque  multis  honoratus  a  rege  rediret  pacifice,  prope  fines 
suos  Kodbertus  de  Molbraio,  cum  Morello  ne])ote  suo  et  militibus 
armatis  occurrit,  et  ex  insperato  inermem  interfecit.  Quod  audiens 
rex  Anglorum,  regnique  optimates,  valde  contristati  sunt,  et  pro 
tarn  foeda  re,  tamque  crudeli,  a  Normannis  commissa,  nimis  eru- 
buerunt.  Priscum  facinus  a  modernis  iteratum  est.  Nam  sicut 
Abuer,  filius  Ner,  a  Joab  et  Abiiiai,  de  domo  David  pacifice  rediens, 
dolose  peremptus  est,  sic  Melcoma  rex,  de  curia  Guillelmi  regis  cum 
pace  remeans,  a  Molbmianis  trucidatus  est." 

This  is  one  of  those  sayings  of  Orderic  by  which  we  are  now  and 
then  fairly  puzzled.  H.;  gets  hold  of  a  scriptural  or  classical  parallel, 
and  seems  to  be  altogether  carried  away  by  it.  It  is  hard  to  see 
the  likeness  between  the  cases  of  Malcolm  and  Abner ;  but  it  is 
harder  to  see  why  the  deed  is  in  a  marked  way  attributed  to  **  Nor- 
nianni,"  who  seeiii  to  be  distinguished  from  the  "  rex  Anglorum 
regnique  optimates."  In  what  sense  were  Morel  and  Robert  of 
Mowbray  Norman,  in  which  the  King  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
**  optimates"  were  not  Norman  just  as  much? 

Confused  as  these  two  last  accounts  are,  they  still  suggest  that 
there  was  something  about  the  way  in  which  Robert  and  Morel 
contriveil  the  death  of  Malcolm  which  AVilliam  Rufus  woulil  have 
looked  on  as  not  quite  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  "  probus 
miles."     The  one  word  *'  beswikene "  in  the  Chronicle  doubtless 
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goes  for  more  than  any  amount  of  Latin  rhetoric,  though  its  force 
is  a  little  weakened  by  itn  not  occurring  in  the  actual  narrative  of 
Malcohn's  death,  but  in  the  account  of  Margaret's  grief  at  hearing 
of  it,  at  which  point  most  of  our  writers  put  on  more  or  less  of  the 
tone  of  hagiology.  But  the  only  writer  who  gives  us  any  details 
is  Fordun  (v.  20),  in  a  passage  which  professes  to  come  from 
Turgot,  on  whicli  see  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hinde  in  his  Simeon, 
p.  261.     In  his  story  we  read  how  Malcolm, 

*^  Cum  maximam  prsedam  ex  Anglia,  more  solito,  ultra  flumen 
These,  de  Clefeland,  B*ichemond,  et  alibi  F8e]>ius  adduceret,  castrum- 
que  de  Ayluwick,  sive  Mui*ealden,  quod  idem  est,  obsideret,  ob- 
8e88os(jue  sibi  rebellantes  oppido  affligeret,  hi,  qui  inclusi  fuerant, 
ab  omni  huinano  excludebantur  auxilio/' 

The  besieged,  having  no  other  chance,  take  to  treacher}'.  One 
man  offers  himself  to  go  on  the  desperate  venture;  he  makes  his 
way  to  the  Scottish  camp,  and  asks  for  the  King; 

**  Queerentibus  causam  inquisitionis  dixit,  se  castrum  regi  tradi- 
turum,  et  in  argumentum  fidei  claves  ejusdem  in  hasta  sua  coram 
omnibus  i)oi'tavit  oblaturus.  Quo  audito  rex,  doli  nescius,  incaute 
a  tentorio  incrmis  exiliens  et  minus  provide,  occurrit  proditori  ; 
at  ille,  qusesita  opportunitate,  inermem  regem  arniatus  trans- 
tixit,  et,  hitibula  silvae  vicinae  festinanter  ingressus,  eorum  manus 
evasit." 

Then  follows  the  death  of  the  King's  son  Eadward ; 

*'  Tur])ato  ii^ntur  exercitu,  dolor  dolorem  accumulat :  nam  Ead- 
wardus  regis  primogenitus  a  Xorthumbris  lethaliter  vulneratur." 

He  dies  three  days  later  "  apud  Eanlwardisle  foresta  de  Jedwood," 
and  was  buried  at  Dunfermline  "  juxta  patreni." 

It  is  really  im2)08sible  that  this  can  be  a  genuine  bit  of  Turgot. 
There  is  uotliing  anywhere  elr^e  about  a  Jsiege  of  Alnwick,  and  Mr, 
Hinde  pertinently  raises  the  question  whether  there  was  anything 
at  Alnwick  to  besiege.  At  any  rate,  it  is  strange  that  the  defenders 
of  Alnwick,  or  anybody  else  whom  Malcolm  might  come  across  in 
Northumberland,  j^houkl  be  called  **rebellantes"  against  Iiim.  There 
is  a  very  mythical  sound  about  the  alleged  form  of  Malcolm's  death. 
In  the  Tapestry  (see  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  240)  keys  are  Imnded  to  a 
victorious  besieger  on  the  point  of  a  spear  ;  but  it  is  from  the  walls 
of  the  besieged  iDlace,  and  they  are  received  in  the  like  sort.  They 
surely  would  not  be  presented  in  this  way  in  the  King's  own  camp. 
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And,  if  Malcolm  was  killed  in  this  way,  how  came  Eadward  to  be 
mortally  wounded  ]     Mr.  Hinde  adds ; 

"  The  ridiculous  tale  of  the  i>erson  who  pierced  the  king's  eye, 
receiving  from  that  exploit  the  designation  of*  Piercy,  quod  Anglice 
sonat  perforare  oculum,*  is  interpolated  in  some  MSS.  of  Fordun. 
This  story  must  necessarily  have  been  invented  after  the  Percy 
family  became  the  possessors  of  Alnwick,  and  so  gave  point,  if  not 
probability,  to  the  fiction." 

I  suspect  that  Malcolm  was  killed  in  some  ambush  or  in  some 
other  way  uulike  open  battle.  Then  sympathy  for  Mai-garet  called 
up — except  at  Durham  and  other  parts  more  nearly  concerned — 
sympathy  for  Malcolm.  Then  the  Chronicler,  in  this  state  of  mind, 
used  the  harsh  word  *'beswikene,"  and  so  a  tale  of  actual  treachery 
grew  up.  The  version  in  Fordun  gives  us  the  story  in  the  form  of  a 
detailed  legend;  in  Orderic  the  tale  itself  is  still  vague;  but  the 
events  which  went  before  are  so  altered  as  to  make  any  attack  on 
Malcolm  treacherous.  In  that  version,  he  is  going  home  from  the 
Kiug's  court  in  the  King's  peace.  In  the  true  version,  he  is  in- 
vailing  England,  perhaps  on  just  grounds  in  his  own  eyes,  certainly 
on  grounds  which  made  his  invasion  by  no  means  wonderful.  Still 
resistance  to  him  was  a  rightful  operation  of  war,  unless  there  was 
any  actual  treachery  in  the  form  which  the  attack  took.  That 
such  there  was  we  have  no  direct  evidence ;  but  there  must  have 
been  something  or  other  to  account  for  the  tone  of  so  many  writers, 
Florence  is  colourless ;   so  is  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 

The  Hyde  writer,  as  usual,  takes  a  line  of  his  own.  He  speaks 
(301)  of  "quidam  Robertus  Northamhumbrorum  comes,  vir  dives 
et  potens,  qui  regem  Scotorum  Malcolmum,  patrem  Matildis  reginie, 
bellando  cum  toto  pene  exercitu  interfecit."  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  fact  that  Malcolm  was  not  only  the  husband  of  the  sainted 
Margaret,  but  also  the  father  of  the  popular  Queen  Eadgyth-Matilda, 
won  for  him  a  measure  of  sympathy  after  his  death  which  he  had 
not  enjoyed  while  he  was  alive.  Indeed  we  get  this  relation  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  by  the  Continuator  of  William  of  Ju midges  (viii.  8), 
who  after  recording  the  life-long  imprisonment  of  Robert  of  Mow- 
bray, adds,  "Dictum  est  a  pluribus,  banc  taliouem  sibi  redditam 
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fuisse,  quia  regcin  Scotise,  patrcm  videlicet  nobilissimae  Mathildis 
])oatea  reginse  Anglorum,  dolose  peremerat." 

Alnwick,  as  the  place  of  Malcolm* s  death,  and  of  the  capture  of 
another  Scottish  king  in  the  next  century,  awakens  a  certain 
amount  of  real  interest  beyond  the  ra  ge  of  mere  legend  and  mis- 
applied sentiment.  Tlie  late  Mr.  Hartshorne  wrote  with  a  strange 
feeling  of  devotion  towards  anything  that  did  profess  and  call 
itself  Percy;  but  he  gives  us  the  facts.  All  that  need  be  known 
about  Alnwick  will  be  found  in  his  papers  in  the  Archceological 
Institute's  second  Newcastle  volume,  p.  143.  Robert  of  Veci 
api)ears  in  Domesday  in  several  shires  as  far  north  as  Lincoln, 
but  of  course  we  cannot  track  him  in  the  unsurveyed  parts  of 
Northumberland.  Of  the  original  Percy  we  have  heard  something 
in  various  parts  in  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  215,  295,  789 ;  vol.  v.  p.  773. 
The  second  set  of  Percies,  those  of  Louvain,  got  to  Alnwick  by 
a  grant  from  Bishop  Antony  Beck  in  13O9  (Hartshorne,  ii.  150, 
152).  Very  little  can  be  made  of  the  Alnwick  Chronicle  printed 
in  Mr.  Hai*tshorne's  Appendix.  What  can  we  say  to  a  "  William 
Tisonne  "  who  dies  on  the  English  side  at  Seulac,  and  who.  is  the 
brother  of  Richard  Tisoiie  who  founds  diapels  in  the  year  1000,  as 
his  father  '*  Gisbright  *'  founded  abbeys  before  him  ?  In  this  story 
the  first  Norman  lord  of  Alnwick  is  Ivo  of  Veci,  who  is  described 
as  "  miles  dc  secretariis,"  whatever  that  may  mean,  to  the  Con- 
queror, and  he  gets  Alnwick  aloyg  with  the  daughter  of  the  slain 
William  Tisonne.  Alnwick  may  quite  jiossibly  have  passed  to  a 
Norman  lord  by  marriage  with  an  English  heiress,  but  assuredly 
her  father  was  not  called  William  and  did  not  bear  an  hereditary 
surname,  and  it  is  much  to  his  credit  if,  in  the  teeth  of  his  Earl,  he 
found  his  way  to  the  great  battle  from  a  point  so  far  north  as 
Alnwick. 


NOTE  DD.  Vol.  ii.  p.  28. 

The    Burial    of    Margaret. 

1  DO  not  wish  to  commit  myself  to  any  view  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  wiitings  attributed  to  Turgot.  It  is  sometimes, 
as  I  have  more  tlian  once  remarked,  hard   to  believe  that   the 
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pasFages  which  are  worked  into  the  text  of  Fordun,  and  which 
are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Surtees  Simeon  as  Turgot's  writing, 
can  really  come  from  a  contemporaiy  writer.  Still,  whether 
Turgot's  or  not,  they  contain  fragments  of  real  information  for 
which,  in  the  great  meagreness  of  our  notices  of  Scottish  matters, 
we  may  well  be  thankful.  In  tliis  case,  it  is  from  one  of  these 
passages  that  we  learn  for  certain,  what  we  might  for  ourselves 
have  been  inclined  to  guess,  that  Margaret,  so  deeply  reverenced 
in  England  then  and  in  Scotland  in  later  times,  was  not  popular 
in  Scotland  in  her  own  day.  Of  her  death,  as  we  have  seen,  we 
have  several  accounts,  tlie  fullest  and  most  trustworthy  being  in 
her  own  Life  by  Turgot.  Again,  we  have  several  notices,  though 
somewhat  meagre  ones,  of  the  national  Scottish  movement  which 
])laced  Donald  on  the  throne.  But  it  is  only  from  one  of  these  other 
bits  of  Turgot  (if  it  be  Turgot)  that  we  could  find  out  that  the  two 
things  had  anything  to  do  with  one  another,  and  that  the  first 
thing  which  the  national  party  did  was  to  attempt  to  disturb  the 
burial  of  the  holy  Queen.  There  is  nothing  of  this  in  the  Life,  a 
fact  which  may  possibly  mark  the  difference  between  Turgot  writing 
hagiography,  though  I  believe  truthful  hagiography,  and  the  same 
Turgot  writing  ordinary  history.  In  the  former  character,  he  does 
not  invent  or  pervert ;  he  simply  leaves  out  an  unpleasant  fact 
which  in  the  other  and  humbler  character  he  records. 

The  account  of  Margaret's  burial  in  the  Life  (Surtees  Simeon, 
p.  254)  stands  thus; 

"  Corpus  ipsius  honorabiliter,  ut  reginam  decebat,  involutuni,  ad 
Sanctffi  Trinitatis,  quam  ipsa  construxerat,  ecclesiam  deportavimus, 
ibique,  sicut  i[)sa  jusserat,  contra  altare  et  sanctae  crucis  (quod  ibi- 
dem erexerat)  venerabile  signum,  sepulturae  tradidimus." 

These  words  cxinnot  come  directly  from  Turgot  himself,  who  was  not 
there,  but  from  the  priest  (see  p.  27)  who  told  him  the  story.  Again, 
Turgot's  readers  would  most  likely  understand  that  by  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  meant  the  church  of  Dunfermline.  Other- 
wise one  might  easily  read  the  passage  as  implying  that  Margaret 
was  buried  in  the  same  place  in  which  she  died,  though  no  name 
is  given  for  either.  It  is  from  the  other  account  (Fordun,  v.  21) 
that  we  learn  that  the  death  happened  at  Edinburgh  and  the  burial 
at  Dunfermline.  Here  we  get  a  picture  of  Donald  at  the  head  of 
the  insurgents  or  patriots,  or  whatever  we  are  to  call  them,  entering 
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Edinburgh  by  one  gate,  while  tlie  body  of  Margaret  is  carried  out 
by  the  other.     The  story  runs  thus  ; 

"  Cum  adhuc  corpus  panctee  reginae  esset  in  castro  [puellarum] 
nbi  illius  felix  aniina  ad  Christum  quern  semper  dilexerat  migravit, 
Donaldus  Bufus  yel  Banc,  frater  regis,  ejus  audita  morte,  regnuni 
multorum  manu  vallatus  invasit,  et  pra^ictum  castrum,  ubi  regis 
justos  ct  legales  sciebat  here<les,  hostiliter  obsedit.  Sed  quia  locos 
ille  natura  sui  in  Be  vakle  muuitus  est,  portas  solummodo  credidit 
custodieudas,  eo  quod  introitus  aut  exitus  aliunde  non  de  facili 
pateat.  Quod  intelligentcs  (jui  intus  erant,  docti  a  Deo,  mentis,  ut 
credimus,  sanctse  reginfe,  i>er  posticum  ex  occidental!  plaga  sanctum 
corpus  deferebant.  Fciiint  autem  quidam,  in  toto  itinere  illo 
nebulam  subuubilam  omnem  familiam  illani  circumdedisse,  et  ab 
omnibus  aspectibus  hostium  miraculose  protexisse,  ut  nee  itiueran- 
tibus  terra  vel  mari  nihil  obfuit,  sed  ad  optatum  prospere  locum, 
ecclesiam  scilicet  de  Diinfermlyn,  ubi  nunc  in  Christo  requiescit, 
i»icut  ipsa  prius  jusserat,  pervenientes  deportarunt." 

In  the  story  of  the  mist  we  may  clearly  see  a  natural  phceno- 
mcnon  set  down  as  a  miracle  (see  Robertson,  i.  156).  But  there 
seems  no  reason  for  doubting  the  general  outline  of  the  story, 
namely,  that  Mai-gjiret  was  unpopular  with  the  party  headed  by 
Donald,  and  that  they  would  have  gladly  distiu'l)ed  her  burial.  By 
comparing  this  story  with  tlie  Life  we  sec  how  easy  it  is  to  leave 
out  an  important  part  of  a  tale  without  bringing  in  anything  that 
contradicts  it. 


NOTE  EE.    Vol.  ii.  p.  31. 
Eadoyth -Matilda. 

That  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret  who  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  Henry  the  First  by  the  well-known  name  of 
Matilda  wius  baptized  by  the  name  of  Eadgjth,  rests  wholly  on  the 
autliority  of  Orderic,  wli(»  mentions  it  twice.  After  recordin*'  the 
death  of  Malcolm  (702  A),  he  gives  an  account  of  his  daughters; 

"Duas  filius,  Edith  et  Mariam,  Christianje,  sorori  suje,  quae  Ru- 
mesiensis  abbatite  sanctinionialis  erat,  cducandas,  sacrisque  litteris 
imbuendas  miserat.     llHc  diutius  inter  monachas  enutrita?  sunt,  et 
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tarn  litteratoriam  artem  quam  bonorum  observantiam  morum  edi- 
dicerunt,  nubilemque  setatem  pertingentes,  solatium  Dei  devotfle 
virgines  prBBstoJat®  sunt." 

And  directly  after  he  calls  her  **  Mathildis  quce  prius  dicta  est 
Edith."  It  is  a  point  on  which  Orderic  was  likely  to  be  well  in- 
formed, as  he  is  always  careful  and  scrupulous  in  matters  of  no- 
menclature, and  often  helps  us  to  double  names,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  case  of  Mark  Bohemond.  And  the  name  Eadgyth  is  much 
more  in  harmony  than  Matilda  with  the  other  names  of  Margaret's 
children.  Orderic  however  does  not  mention  the  implied  change  of 
name  where  one  might  have  looked  for  it,  namely  where  he  records 
her  marriage  in  784  A.  She  is  there  only  "  generosa  virgo  nomine 
Mathildis;"  but  in  recording  her  death  (843  B),  he  again  says 
"  Mathildis  regina,  quae  in  baptisroate  Edit  dicta  fuit."  M.  Fran- 
cisque  Michel,  in  his  note  on  Benott,  iii.  344,  refers  also  to  the 
Waverley  Annals,  1086,  for  the  earlier  name ;  but  there  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  there.  There  is  Eadward  and  Eadgar,  but  not  Eadgyth. 
Is  one  English  name  held  to  be  as  good  as  another,  even  when 
a  confusion  of  sex  is  involved  1 

In  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  56,  where  he  describes  the  discussions 
which  went  on  before  the  marriage  of  Henry  the  First,  we  get 
Eadgyth's  own  story.  She  was  brought  up  by  her  aunt  Christina, 
of  whom  we  have  already  heard  (see  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  695,  where 
I  carelessly  spoke  of  Christina  as  abbess),  in  the  abbey  of  Wilton — it 
should  surely  be  Ronisey.  She  was  not  a  nun,  nor  designed  to  be  one, 
but  she  was  comi)elled  by  her  aunt  to  wear  the  veil  to  shelter  her  from 
the  violence  of  the  Normans.  Whenever  her  aunt's  back  was  turned, 
she  tore  it  from  her  head,  and  trampled  upon  it,  for  which  the  stem 
nun  gave  her  niece  a  good  deal  of  blows  and  bad  language ; 

'^  Cum  adolcscentula  essem,  et  sub  amitse  meae  Christianse,  quam 
tu  [Anselmus  sc]  bene  nosti,  virga  paverem,  ilia  servandi  corporis 
mei  causa  contra  furentem  et  cujusque  pudori  ea  tempestate  insidi- 
autem  Normannorum  libidinem  nigrum  panniculumcapiti  meo  super- 
ponere,  et  me  ilium  abjicientem  acris  verberibus  et  nimis  obscoenis 
verborum  conviciis  saepe  cruciare  simul  et  dehonestare  solebat. 
Quern  pannum  in  i2)sius  quidem  praesentia  gemens  ac  tremebunda 
ferebam,  sed  mox  ut  me  couspectui  ejus  subtrahere  poteram,  arrep- 
tum  in  humum  jacere,  pedibus  proterere,  et  ita  quo  in  odio  fervebam, 
quamvis  insipiriuter,  consueveram  desaevire." 
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Then  her  father  comes,  sees  her  with  the  veil,  tears  it  from  her 
head,  and  says  that  he  does  not  mean  her  to  he  a  nun,  but  to  be 
the  wife  of  Count  Alan  ("  Pater  mens  cum  me,  quemadroodum  dixi, 
velatam  forte  vidisset,  furore  succensus,  injecta  manu  velum  nrri- 
pnit,  et  dissi])ans  illud,  odium  Dei  imprecatus  est  ei  qui  milii  illud 
imposuit,  coiitestans  ^e  comiti  Alano  me  potius  in  uxorem  quam  in 
contubemium  sanctimonialium  prsedestinasse"). 

Here  we  are  not  told  how  she  came  under  her  aunt's  care,  nor 
what  became  of  her  after  her  father's  death.     And  there  is  some- 
thing  odd   in   the   general  reference  to   the  "  Normans,"   unless 
it  is  meant  us  pai-t  of  the   outburst    of  special  English   feeling 
in   the  later   months   of  the   year    iioo.     Another   version,    in- 
stead of  Normans  in  general,  attributes  the  danger  to  a  particular 
Norman  whom  we  should  hardly  have  looked  for.     This  version 
is  to  be  found  in  a  most  singular  story,  to  which  I  have  slightly 
referred  in  the  text  (see  p.  32)  and  also  in  N.  C.  voL  v.  p.  169, 
in  the   Narratio  Bestaurationis    Abbatise  S.   Martini  Tornacensis 
(D'Achery,  ii.  893).    The  story  is  brought  in  at  the  same  point  at 
which  it  is  brought  in  by  Eadmer,  at  the  time  when  Eadgyth — 
if  that  is  to  be  her  name — is  nought  in  marriage  by  King  Henry. 
The  writer,  Hermann,  Abbot  of  Saint  Martin's,  says  that  he  had 
heard   the   story   as   a   young   man   from    Anselm   himself.       As 
Eadmer  reports  Eadgyth's   own  statement,  Hermann  reports  the 
statement  of  the  abbess — "abbatissa  in  cujus  monasterio  puella 
ilia  fucrat  nutrita."      If  any  trust  can  be  put  in  the  uncertified 
list    of    abbesses   of    Romsey  in    the    Monasticon,  ii.    507,    the 
head  of  the   sisterhood  at    that    time  would    seem   to   have  been 
an    English  ^Ethelflfed.     The   maiden  herself    also   is  without    a 
name,    and    her   brother    is   confounded    with    her   father.      She 
is    "puella    qujedam,    filia    "David    regis    Scotiop."     The    Abbess's 
story  is    that    the   Scottish   King  entrusted  his   daughter  to    her 
care,  not  to  become  a  nun,  but  simply  for  education  ("Rex  David 
pater  ejus  mihi  earn  commendavit,  non  ut  sanctimouialis  fieret,  sed 
ut  solummodo  in  ecclesia  nostra  propter  cautelam  cum  ceteris  pu- 
ellis  nostris  cooetaneis  suis  nutriretur  et  litcris  erudiretur  ").  AVhen 
the  girl  is  about  twelve  years  old  ("  cum  jam  adolevisset,"  which  is 
explained  afterwards  to  mean  "  duodennis  "),  the  Abbess  hears  that 
king  William  (defined  as  "  rex  Willelmus,  domini  mei  regis  Hen- 
rici  germanus")  has  come  to  see  her  ("propter  cam  videndam 
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venisse").  In  the  case  of  any  decent  king  bucIi  a  visit  wovld 
surely  have  been  neither  scandalous  nor  wonderful.  The  King  is 
at  the  abbey-gate  with  his  knightp,  and  asks  to  have  it  opene<l. 
The  Abbess  fears  that  he  may  conceive  some  bad  purpose  towards 
the  maiden,  but  hopes  that  he  will  respect  her  if  she  wears  the 
monastic  veil.  She  therefore  persuades  Eadgyth  to  wear  the  veil 
for  the  time ; 

"  Hsec  audiens,  nimiumque  perterrita,  ne  forte  ille,  ut  juvenis  et 
rex  indomitus,  qui  omne  quod  animo  ^ibi  cccurrisset  illico  facere 
volebat,  vita  pulcritudine  puellcB  aliquam  ei  illicitam  violentiam 
faceret,  qui  tam  iraprovisus  et  insperatus  propter  eam  videmlam 
advenisset,  in  secretins  cubiculum  eam  introduxi,  rem  ei  sicut  erat 
aperui,  eaque  volente  velum  unum  capiti  ejus  imposui,  quatenus  eo 
viso  rex  ab  illicito  complexu  revocaretur." 

The  King  goes  into  the  cloister,  as  if  to  look  at  the  flowers 
("  quasi  pi*opter  inspiciendas  rosas  et  alias  florentes  herbas  ").  He 
sees  Eadgyth  with  the  veil,  and  goes  away,  showing,  according  to 
the  Abbess,  that  his  visit  had  been  on  her  account  only  ("  mox  ut 
eam  vidit  cum  ceteris  puellis  nostris  velum  capite  gestantem, 
claustro  exivit  et  ab  ecclesia  recessit,  aperte  ostendens  se  non  nisi 
propter  eam  venisse").  Within  a  week  King  David  came  ;  Feeing  his 
daughter  with  the  veil  on  her  head,  he  was  very  angry;  he  tore  it 
from  her  head,  trampled  it  under-foot,  and  took  his  daughter 
away. 

As  the  Abbot's  memory  clearly  failed  him  on  one  point,  it  may 
bave  failed  him  in  others.  This  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
time  in  history  or  legend  in  which  William  Rufus  is  brought  into 
connexion  with  the  name  of  any  woman.  It  may  well  be  that 
Abbess  jEthelflaed — if  that  was  her  name— did  not  know  the  secrets 
of  the  Red  King's  court,  and  reckoned  him  among  ordinary,  instead 
of  extraordinary,  sinners. 

The  accounts  of  Orderic  and  Hermann  assert,  and  that  of  Eadmer 
seems  to  imply,  that  Eadgj'th  at  least,  most  likely  Mary  also,  was 
sent  to  be  brought  up  by  their  aunt  when  they  were  quite  children. 
But  there  is  something  a  little  odd  in  the  appearance  of  Malcolm 
both  in  Eadmer  and  in  Hermann,  where  he  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were 
an  every-day  thing  for  a  King  of  Scots  to  show  himself  at  Romsey. 
We  may  here  perhaj)3   help  ourselves  to  a   date.      The  visit  of 
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Malcolm  must  surely  have  been  when  he  was  in  England  in  1093. 
Eadgyth  then,  accoi*cling  to  Hermann,  was  about  twelve  yeara  old. 
Now,  it  seems  from  William  of  Malmesbury  (iv.  389)  that  she  had 
a  godfather  whom  we  should  hardly  have  looked  for  in  the  person 
of  Duke  Rol)ci't.  When  could  Robert  have  been  godfather  to  a 
daughter  of  Maloolni  and  Margaret  1  Surely  when  he  was  in  Scot- 
land in  the  autumn  of  1080  (see  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  671).  That  was 
therefore  the  time  of  Eadgyth's  birth ;  she  would  then  be  under 
thirteen  when  her  father  caVie  into  England.  (Since  this  note  was 
printed,  I  see  that  M.  Gaston  Le  Hardy,  p.  41,  takes  this  date  for 
granted.) 

The  fact  that  Malcolm  and  Margaret  themselves  sent  their 
daughters  into  England  seems  to  dispose  of  the  account  in  Fordun 
(v.  21  ;  see  p.  30),  according  to  which  their  uncle  Eadgar  somehow 
contrived  to  bring  them  to  England  after  the  death  of  their  parents. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  two  versions  could  be  reconciled  would 
be  by  supposing  that,  when  Malcolm,  according  to  Hennann,  took 
Eadgyth  away  from  Romsey,  he  took  her  back  to  Scotland. 

In  Eadgyth's  own  statement  in  Eadmer,  she  says  that  her  father 
meant  her  to  marry  Count  Alan.     So  Orderic  (702  A)  says ; 

"  Alanus  Rufus  Britannorum  comes  Mathildem,  quse  prius  dicta 
est  Edith,  in  conjugem  sibi  a  rege  Rufo  i-etjuisivit ;  scd  morte  prte- 
ventus  non  obtinuit." 

Mr.  Robertson  (i.  152)  makes  merry  over  this  passage,  and  takes 
the  opportunity  to  sneer  at  Orderic.  How,  he  asks,  could  Alan, 
wh(>  outlived  Eailgyth-Matilda  and  died  in  11 19 — she  died  in 
1 1 18 — have  been  prevented  by  his  own  death  from  marrying  her  ? 
He  objects  also  that  Alan  married  the  second  time  (see  N.  C.  vol. 
iv.  p.  647)  in  1093,  **  before  Matilda  could  have  sought  refuge  in 
England."  He  adds,  "  Alan,  however,  was  once  a  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  Matilda,  but  to  her  own  father  Malcolm  (according  to  her 
own  words),  not  to  Rufus,"  and  goes  on  to  tell  about  Ordcrie/s 
"gossip,"  "infinity  of  error,"  and  what  not.  But  though  Oideric 
has  made  a  slight  slip,  Mr.  Robertson's  own  error  is  much  greater. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Alan  meant  is  not  the  Alan  of 
Britannv  who  married  first  Constance  the  daujjhter  of  the  Con- 
queror  and  then  Ermengarde  of  Anjou,  but  Alan  the  Black  the 
second  lord  of  Hichmond  (see  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  294,  and  Mrs.  Green, 
Princesses,  i.  25),  a  much  more  likely  husband  for  the  Scottish 
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King  to  think  of  for  his  daughter.  Now  this  Alan  died  in  1093, 
just  about  the  right  time.  Orderic  has  put  Bu/us  instead  o^  Niger ^ 
which  is  about  the  extent  of  his  offence  —  perhaps  confounding 
Alan  the  Black  with  his  brother  Alan  Fergeant,  the  first  lord  of 
Kichmond.  But  Mr.  Robertson  quite  forgot  that  Malcolm  sent  his 
daughters  into  England  long  before  1093.  Thierry  (ii.  152)  saw 
clenrly  which  Alan  it  was. 

William  of  Malmesbury  (v.  418)  has  a  singular  passage,  where  he 
tells  us  that  ^'  Matildis,  filia  regis  Scotorum,  a  tcneris  annis  inter 
sanctimouiales  apud  Wiltoniam  et  Kumesium  educata,  literis  quoque 
foemineum  pectus  exercuit.  Unde,  ut  ignobiles  nuptias  respueret 
plusquum  semel  a  patre  oblatas,  peplum  sacratse  professionis  index 
gestavit." 

But  who  could  look  on  a  marriage  with  Count  Alan  as 
"  ignobilis  "  ? 


NOTE  FF.    Vol.  ii.  pp.  17,  47,  49,  53. 
Tykemouth  and  Bambubgh. 

The  history  of  Tynemouth,  and  of  Saint  Oswine  in  relation  to 
Tyueniouth,  comes  largely  from  the  Life  of  Saint  Oswine  in  the 
Miscellanea  Biogi-aphica  published  by  the  Surtees  Society.  This  is 
the  work  of  a  monk  of  Saint  Alban's  who  went  to  Tynemouth  in 
mi.  There  are  also  several  Saint  Alban's  documents  printed  in 
the  Monasticon,  iii.  312.  There  is  a  large  history  of  Tynemouth  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Gibson,  from  which  much  may  be  learned,  though  the 
valuable  facts  and  documents  have  largely  to  be  dug  out  of  a  mass 
of  irrelevant  matter. 

According  to  the  Saint  Alban's  writer,  Eadwine  built  a  wooden 
church  at  Tynemouth,  and  there  his  daughter  Rosdla  took  the  veil. 
The  name  is  strange  enough,  but  we  may  perhaps  see  a  confused 
tradition  of  a  British  name,  when  we  read  that  "  locus  ubi  nunc 
cicnobium  Tiuemuthense  est,  antiquitus  a  Saxonihus  dicebatur  Pen- 
balcrag,  i.e.  caput  valli  in  rupe.  Nam  circa  hunc  locum  finis  erat 
valli  Severiani."  This  building  must  be  the  same  as  that  which  is 
referred  to  in  the  Life,  p.  1 1 ;  "  Delatus  est  ad  ostium  Tyuce  fluminis, 
locum  videlicet  ab  incolis  regionis  ob  imminentis  rupis  securitatem 
ab  hostibus  celebrius  frequentatum.     Sed  ob  reverentiam  gloriosse 
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Virgini  Marise  inibi  exhibitam  tenerius  amatum,  ibique  sepultus 
est  in  oratorio  ejusdein  Virginis,  quod  constnictum  erat  ad  aquiloDem 
fluniiiiis."  He  goes  on  to  tell  how  0.swald  rebuilt  the  wooden 
church  of  stone,  and  how  the  monastery  was  more  than  once 
destroyed  by  the  Danes.  The  Saint  Alban*s  writer  (Mon,  Angl. 
iii.  312)  speaks  more  specially  of  the  Danes.  The  biographer  carries 
us  at  once  to  the  time  of  Tostig ; 

"  Memoria  sancti  mai-tyris  Oswini,  obsoleta  et  penitus  deleta, 
funditus  ab  hominum  notitia  cvanuit.  Jacuitque  per  multa  an- 
norum  curricula  gleba  Fancti  corporis  sub  abjectiori  cespite  tumulata 
et  usque  ad  tenipora  Thostii  comitis  et  iEgelwini  pnesulis  Dunelrai, 
iucurise  pariter  et  ignorant ite  neglectu,  debita  veneratione  est  fr-au- 
data/' 

The  wiiter  has  a  curious  remark  to  account  for  the  neglect  of 
the  Faint;  "  Gcnti  prsedictae  nunc  fideles,  nunc  infideles  princi- 
pabantur,  et  juxta  principum  instituta,  varia  divinus  cultus  in 
subjectarum  i^lebium  studiis  Fcnsit  dispendia."  This  is  doubt- 
Icj-s  true  of  Dcira,  hardly  so  of  Bernicia,  where  no  heathen 
prince  reigned,  though  passing  lieathens  did  a  good  deal  of 
damage. 

He  then  gives  a  long  account  of  the  invention  of  the  saint's  body, 
which  came  about  through  the  vision  of  a  monk  named  E^dmund. 
Judith,  according  to  the  character  which  she  bears  elfccwhere  (see 
N.  C'.  vol.  ii.  p.  391),  appears  as  "devota  Deo  famula,"  "pnepo- 
teiis  ct  devota  fcmina,"  "  vcueranda  comitissa.'*  Of  Tostig  we  are 
told  that  he  succeeded  Siward,  "  non  testamcnti  beueficio,  seel 
sancti  regis  ^Eilwardi  dono  regio."  He  is  described  as  beginning 
the  new  church  which  the  monks  of  Saint  Alban's  afterwards 
finished  (p.  15);  **  Cujus  tamen  fundamenti  initia,  ut  dicitur, 
comes  Thostius  jecerat,  a  fundamentis  wdificaverunt."  But  his 
deposition  and  ileal h  seem  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  judgement  for 
not  being  present  in  person  at  the  invention  (*'  Quia  prsedixtus  comes 
Thostius  interesse  sanctae  inventioui  in  ditione  sua  factse  noluit, 
eodein  anno  culpis  suis  exigentibus  ab  Anglorum  regno  expulsus," 
&c.),  the  exact  date  of  which  is  given,  March  15,  10^5.  It  is 
added,  "  Thostio  coniite  proscripio,  hseieditas  ejus  devoluta  est  ad 
fifccum  regium." 

Simeon  in  his  History  of  the  Church  of  Durham,  iv.  4,  puts  the 
acts  of  Tosiig  and  of  Walthcof  together  under  the  head  of  North- 
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humbrian  earls ;  "  Ecclesiam  sane  saiicti  Oswini  iu  Tinemuthe, 
janidudum  donantibus  Nortbymbrise  comitibus,  monacbi  cum  adbuc 
es8cut  in  Gyrvum  possederant,  unde  etiam  ipsius  sancti  ossa  ad  se 
transferentes  in  ecolesia  sancti  Pauli  secum  non  parvo  tempore 
babuerunt,  quae  postmodum  ad  priorem  locum  retulerunt/'  He 
tbeu  goes  on  to  record  the  confirmation  by  Earl  Alberic,  who  "  hoc 
donum  renovavit,  ipsamque  ecclesiam  cum  suo  presbitero  ecclesise 
sancti  Cuthberti  perpetuo  possidendam  adjecit." 

It  would  seem  that  the  fall  of  Tostig  hindered  the  completion  of 
his  church,  and  that  at  the  time  of  Waltheofs  grant  it  was  still 
without  a  roof;  for  he  goes  on  to  say,  "Quse  cum  jam  per  quin- 
decim  annos  velut  deserta  sine  tecto  durasset,  eam  monacbi  culmine 
imposito  renovarunt,  et  per  tres  annos  possederunt."  On  receiving 
the  confirmation  of  Alberic,  a  monk  with  a  good  D.inish  name  was 
sent  to  put  things  in  better  order  (Simeon,  Gesta  Regum,  1121); 
"  Ex  capituli  totius  sententia  monachus  noster  TurcMUus  illuc 
mittitur,  qui  renovato  ecclesiee  ipsius  culmine,  per  multum  tempus 
habitavit  ibidem." 

I  have  referred  to  the  charter  of  Waltheof  and  to  the  entry 
in  Simeon  (Gesta  Regum,  1080)  in  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  666.  It  is 
printed,  along  with  a  charter  of  Bishop  William  confirming  it,  dated 
April  27,  1085,  in  the  time  of  Earl  Alberic,  whose  confirmation  is  re- 
corded, in  the  Surtees  book  called  Historise  Dunelmensis  Scriptores 
Tres,  pp.  xviii,  xix.  The  signatures  to  both  are  nearly  all  English, 
with  the  single  exception  of  two  to  the  charter  of  Waltheof.  These 
are  Gilbert,  the  nephew  (see  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  665)  of  Bishop  Walcher, 
and  an  unknown  Walter.  We  meet  with  several  other  men  that 
we  know,  as  Morkere's  father  Ligulf  and  his  brother  Uhtred,  and 
Leofwine,  written  "  Leobwinus,"  the  Dean  of  Durham.  We  notice 
also  **  Eruan  Biscope  sune,"  and  three  Englishmen  with  the  knightly 
title  "  Alwinus  miles,"  "  Wlstanus  miles,"  and  "  Kinewlfus  miles," 
but  I  do  not  understand  "  signum  Aldredi  comitis."  Earl  Ealdred, 
the  common  grandfather  of  Waltheof  and  young  Morkere,  had  been 
nmrdered  long  ago,  as  the  sons  of  Carl  found  to  their  cost.  The 
story  is  told  agjiin  in  Simeon,  Gesta  Regum,  1121. 

The  next  stage  in  the  story  is  the  taking  away  of  Tj'ncmouth 
from  the  church  of  Durham.  It  is  amusing  to  contrast  the  ways  in 
which  this  story  is  told  at  Durham  and  at  Saint  Alban*s.  Simeon, 
in  the  chapter  just  quoted,  tells  us  that  Earl  Robert  made  the  gift 
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to  Saint  Alban* s  "  propter  inimicitias  quae  inter  episcopum  et  ipsuin 
agitabantur"  (cf.  Gesta  Regum,  1121).  The  cause  of  their  ill-will, 
a  dispute  about  lands,  comes  out  in  the  next  chapter.  Roger  of 
Wendover  (ii.  39),  who  is  copied  by  Matthew  Paris  (Hist.  Ang.  i.  41, 
and  Chron.  Maj.  ii.  31),  tells  us  how  Earl  Robert — "  vir  quidem  Deo 
devotus,"  Matthew  says — gave  Tynemouth  to  Saint  Alban's  "  divina 
inspirationc  tactus."  The  Gesta  Abbatum  (i.  57)  add  that  it  was 
done  "  regis  et  archiepiscopi  Lanfranci  benevolentia,"  It  would 
seem  that  under  Durham  rule  Tynemouth  had  been  simpl}'  an  im- 
propriate church,  while  in  the  hands  of  Saint  Alban's  it  became 
a  cell.  The  judgement  on  Abbot  Paul  is  recorded  in  the  Durham 
History,  iv.  4.  The  Gesta  Abbatum,  which  record  much  about  him, 
both  good  and  evil,  say  nothing  about  this.  The  Life  of  Oswine, 
p.  15,  gives  a  full  account  of  the  ceremony  of  the  translation  of 
Saint  Oswine,  witli  the  date.  Bishop  Eandolf  of  Durham  was  there. 
Abbot  Richard  of  Saint  Alban's,  and  "  Abbas  Salesberiensis  Hugo," 
where  we  may  see  (see  Mon.  Angl.  iii.  495)  the  old  confusion  (see 
N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  799)  between  Salisbury  and  Selby. 

Tvnemouth  then,  at  the  time  when  the  revolt  of  Robert  of  Mow. 
bray  began  (see  p.  47),  was  already  a  monastery  and  a  cell  to  Saint 
Alban's,  though  the  monks  of  Durham  still  held  that  they  had  been 
wrongfully  deprived  of  it.  But  it  appears  from  the  narrative  that, 
l)ei?ides  the  monastery,  there  was  also  a  castle.  The  account  in  the 
Chronicle  is,  "  And  }?one  eastel  a»t  TincmuSan  besa^t  otSSet  lie  hine 
gewann,  and  }?aes  eorles  broSer  }?8erinne  and  ealle  j^a  )?c  him  mid 
waeron."  Florence  says,  **  Rex  exercitu  de  tot  a  Anglia  cougregato, 
castollum  prsedicti  comitis  Rotberti,  ad  ostium  Tinee  fluminis  situm, 
per  duos  menses  obsedit ;  et  interim,  quadam  munitiunculu  e^- 
puijnata,  ferme  omnes  meliores  comitis  milites  ccpit,  et  in  custodia 
posuit ;  dein  obsessum  castellum  expuguavit,  et  fratrem  comitis,  et 
equites,  quos  intus  inveniebat,  custodiae  tradidit."  Florence  seems 
to  me  to  have  confounded  the  sieges  of  Tynemouth  and  of  the  New 
Castle.  By  the  "castellum  ad  ostium  Tinse"  he  would  seem  to 
mean  the  New  Castle,  and  by  his  "munitiuncula"  he  would  seem 
to  mean  the  Earl's  fortress  at  Tynemouth.  Now  what  was  the 
relation  between  the  castle  and  the  monastery?  As  things  now 
stand,  castle  and  monastery  are  one.  That  is  to  say,  the  deserted 
cluirch — or  more  strictly  the  two  deserted  churches,  monastic  and 
parochial,  once  under  one  roof  (see  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.xxxvii. 
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p.  250,  No.  147,  1880) — standing  on  the  northern  promontory  is 
now  BiiiTOundeil  by  military  buildings  and  the  great  gate-houfee.  I 
get  my  notion  of  the  early  arrangements  of  Tynemoutli  from  several 
old  plans  collected  by  Mr.  Gibson.  There  is  one  which  seems  to  be 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  as  the  names  are  written  in  a  curious 
mixture  of  English,  Jjatin,  and  Italian,  it  struck  me  that  it  might 
be  the  work  of  an  officer  of  those  Italian  mercenaries  who  were 
employed  in  the  civil  wars  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  This  is  the  only 
one  which  distinctly  shows  "the  Castle,"  on  the  southern  pro- 
montory, though  all  mark  that  point  as  taken  in  within  the  lines 
of  defence.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  fcouthern  promontory  must 
have  been  the  site  of  the  original  castle,  and  that  the  name  of  Castle 
has  shifted  to  the  great  gate-house,  which  fairly  deserves  it 

With  regard  to  the  order  of  the  sieges,  Orderic,  who  gives  us  so 
full  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Bamburgh,  tells  us  nothing  about  the 
others.  I  gather  from  the  words  of  the  Chronicle  that  the  New 
Castle,  which  we  find  in  the  King's  hands  directly  after,  was  the 
point  which  was  first  taken ;  **  Sona  )?es  ]>e  he  }?ider  [to  NortShymbran] 
com,  he  manege  and  fomeah  ealle  \>&  betste  of  )?es  eorles  hirede  innan 
anan  feestene  gewann,  and  on  hseftene  gedyde."  Florence,  as  I  have 
said,  seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  words  of  the  Chronicler,  and 
to  have  confounded  Tynemouth  and  the  New  Castle.  This  last  would 
surely  be,  as  the  Chronicle  implies,  the  first  point  of  attack  after  the 
army  entered  Northumberland  in  the  sense  which  that  word  now 
bears.  Next  in  the  narmtive  of  the  Chronicle  follows  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Tynemouth,  and  then  the  great  siege  of  Bamburgh. 
Of  this  famous  foi-tress  I  found  something  to  say  long  ago  in  N.  C. 
vol.  i.  p.  410,  where  Bamburgh  appears  as  marking  one  stage  in 
the  art  of  fortification.  Bseda  (iii.  16)  witnesses  that  the  place 
took  its  name  '*ex  Bebbse  quondam  reginse  vocabulo;"  so  also  the 
Northumbrian  writer  copied  by  Simeon  of  Durham,  774  ; 

^'  Bebba  civitas  urbs  est  munitissima,  non  admodum  magna,  sed 
(^uasi  duorum  vcl  trium  agrorum  spatium,  habens  unum  introitum 
cavatum,  et  gradibus  miro  modo  exaltatum.  Habet  in  summitate 
montis  ecclesiam  pra^pulcre  factam,  in  qua  est  scrinium  speciosum 
et  pretiosum.  In  quo  involuta  pallio  jacet  dextera  manus  sancti 
Oswald i  regis  incoiTupta,  sicut  narrat  Beda  hbtoriographus  hujus 
gentis." 
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The  reference  here  is  to  Bseda,  iii.  6,  where  he  tells  the  story  of 
Oswald's  hounty  and  the  prophecy  of  Aidau,  and  adds  how  his  hand 
and  arm,  cut  ofif  after  his  death  in  the  battle  by  Penda,  "iu  urbe 
regia  cpiae  a  regina  quondam  vocabulo  Bebba  cogiioniinatur,  loculo 
inelusa^  ar^^entco  in  ecclesia  sancti  Petri  servantur,  ac  digno  a  eunctis 
honore  veuerantur."  So  again,  iii.  12,  where  Bamburgh  is  simply 
"regia  ci vitas."  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  well;  "Est  in  occidente 
et  in  summitiite  ipsius  civitatis  fons  niiro  cavatus  0]>ere,  dulcis 
ad  ])«)tandum  et  purissinius  ad  videndum."  Florence  also  refers  to 
the  origin  of  the  name ;  with  him  it  is  **  Bebbanbyrig,  id  est,  Urbs 
Bebbje  reginop;"  and  Orderic  (704  A)  draws  a  little  picture  of  the 
spot ;  "  Munitii-'simum  castrum,  quod  Babl>enlmrg  dicitur,  obse- 
derunt.  Et  quoniam  ilia  munitio  inexpugnabilis  erat,  quia  inac- 
cesbibilis  videbatur  pr(»pter  paludes  et  aquns,  et  alia  quaedam 
itinerautibus  contraria,  quibus  anibiebatur,  rex  novam  munitionem 
ad  defensioncm  provinciee  et  coartationem  hostium  coustruxit,  et 
niilitibus,  armis,  ac  victualibus  implcvit/*  This  last  fact,  the  making 
of  the  Malvoishij  is  recorded  by  the  Chronicler  and  Florence,  both 
of  whom  give  the  name.  The  Chronicler  says;  *' Ac  J?a  }ja  se  cyng 
geseah  ]?aRt  he  bine  gewinnau  ne  mihte,  }7a  liet  he  makiaii  cennc 
ca.^tcl  toforan  Bebbaburh  and  hine  on  his  sjxvce  Malueisiii  bet,  psdi 
is  on  Eiiglibc  yfel  nehhebur,  and  hine  t^wiSe  mid  his  mannan  gesaette, 
and  sytitSan  huSweanl  for."  So  Florence  ;  "  Ante  Bebbanl)yng  in 
quani  conies  fugerat,  castelhim  firmavit,  idcjue  Malvei^in  nominavit, 
et  in  illo  militibus  positis,  in  Suthymbriam  rediit."  We  may  here 
note  the  wav  in  which  the  Chronicler  assumes  French  as  the 
langiia;^e  of  William  Rufus,  and  also  Florence's  somewhat  archaic 
way  of  {-peaking  of  *'  Suthymbria,"  where  the  Chronicler  says 
simply  "suSweard."  It  is  something  like  his  mention  of  West- 
Saxonia  in  1091  (see  vol.  i.  p.  305). 

The  Mahjiyin  was  clearly  such  a  tower  as  we  often  hear  of, 
temporary  and  of  wood,  but  still  not  moveable,  as  is  implied  in 
Florence's  word  "firmavit."  But  the  name  seems  afterwards  to 
have  been  transferred  to  moveable  towers ;  see  Du  Canjre  in  Mai- 
veisin,  where  he  refeis  to  the  passage  about  the  siege  of  Dover 
in  Roger  of  Wendovei*,  iii.  380 ;  "  Misso  prius  ad  patrem  suuin 
propter  petrariam,  quai  *Malveisine'  Gallice  nuncupatur,  qua  cum 
machinis  aliis  Fninei  ante  castrum  locata  muros  acritcr  crebris 
ictibus  verbcrabant."     In   his  account   of  the  siege  of  Bamburgh 
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(ii.  46)  Boger  says,  ''Cum  castellum  inexpugDabile  advertit,  ante 
oastellum  illud  castellum  aliud  ligneum  construxit,  quod  Mal- 
veisin  appcllavit,  in  quo  partem  exercitus  sui  relinquens  inde  re- 
cessit."  Matthew  Paris  copies  this  in  the  Chronica  Majora  in  the 
Historia  Anglorum,  i.  48  ;  his  words  are,  "  Ante  castellum  illud 
aliud  sed  ligneum  construxit,  ad  prsBcludendum  illis  exitum,  quod 
patria  lingua  Maleveisine  appellavit."  VioUet-le-Duc  (Military 
Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  24,  Eng.  trans.)  seems  to  imply 
that  moveable  towers  were  known  earlier  than  this  time,  but  he 
seems  (p.  30)  to  bring  the  petraria  from  the  East. 

As  for  the  details  of  the  siege,  the  Chronicler  and  Florence  tell 
us  nothing  till  we  come  to  the  escape  of  Robei*t  from  Bamburgh. 
It  is  Orderic  who  gives  us  the  picture  of  the  state  of  mind  of  Kobert 
and  his  companions,  which,  if  it  belongs  to  any  period  of  the  siege, 
must  belong  to  the  time  before  the  King  went  southward.  We  see 
the  loyal  troops  busily  working  at  the  making  of  the  Malvoisin  ; 

"  Conscii  autem  perfidiae  et  fautores  eorum  detegi  verentes  con- 
ticueruut,  et  metu  exsangues,  quia  conatus  sues  nihil  valere  per- 
pendenint,  regiis  cohortibus  immixti,  ejus  servitium,  cujus  exitium 
optavei-ant,  prompte  aggressi  sunt.  Interea,  dum  rex  in  armis  cum 
agminibus  suis  ad  helium  promptus  constaret,  et  chiliarchos  ac 
centuriones,  aliosque  proceres  Albionis,  cum  subditis  sibi  plebibus, 
operi  novse  munitionis  indesinenter  insistere  compelleret,  Rodbertus 
de  propugnaculis  suis  contrarium  sibi  opus  moBstus  conspiciebat,  et 
complices  suos  alta  voce  nominatim  compellebat,  ac  ut  jusjurandum 
de  proditionis  societate  con&ervarent,  palam  commonebat.  Rex 
autem  cum  fidelibus  suis  haec  audiens  ridebat,  et  conscia  reatus  pub- 
licati  mens  conscios  et  participes  timore  et  verecundia  torquebat." 

Then  the  King  goes  away;  in  Orderic's  phrase,  "rege  ad 
sua  prospere  remeante,  et  de  moderamine  regni  cum  suis  amicis 
solerter  tractante,"  a  rather  odd  description  of  the  war  in  Wales. 
Now  comes  Robert's  escape  from  Bamburgh.  Orderic,  who  seems 
to  have  no  clear  idea  of  any  place  except  Bamburgh,  merely  says 
that  Robert,  "  longse  obsidionis  tsedio  nauseatus,  noctu  exilivit,  et 
de  castro  in  castrum  migrare  volens  in  manus  inimicorum  incidit.'' 
The  Chronicle  is  fuller ;  "  Da  sona  cefter  }jam  J?e  se  cyng  wses  suS 
afaren  feorde  sc  eorl  anre  nihte  ut  of  Bebbaburh  towardes  Tine- 
mutSan,  ac  }>a  pe  innan  }>am  niwan  castele  waeron  his  gewser  wurdon, 
and  him  eefter  foran  and  onfuhton  and  hine  gewundedon,  and  syt^an 
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geleebton,  and  j^a  pe  mid  him  weeron  sume  of  slogan  sume  lifes  ge- 
fengon."  But  it  is  from  Florence  that  we  get  the  detailed  account. 
HIb  Btory  runs  thus  ; 

"  Post  cujus  discessum,  comiti  Botberto  vigiles  Novi  Castelli 
promisere  in  id  se  permissuros  ilium  intrare,  si  veniret  occulte. 
Ille  autem  Isetus  effectus,  quadam  nocte  cum  xxx.  militibus  ut  id 
perageret  exivit.  Quo  cognito,  equites  qui  castellum  cnstodiebant 
ilium  insequentes,  ejus  exitum  custodibus  Novi  Castelli  per  nuntios 
intimaverunt.  Quod  ille  nesciens,  die  dominica  tentavit  peragere 
ca?pta,  sed  nequivit,  deprehensus  enim  erat.  Eapropter  ad  monaste- 
rium  S.  Oswini  regis  et  martyris  fugit,  ubi  sexto  die  obsessionis 
SU8B  graviter  in  crure  est  vulneratus  dum  suis  adversariis  repugnaret, 
quorum  multi  perempti,  multi  sunt  vulnerati,  de  suis  quoque  non- 
nulli  vulnerati,  omnes  sunt  capti ;  ille  vero  in  ecclesiam  fugit,^  de 
qua  extractus,  in  custodia  est  positus." 

Here  now  comes  the  obvious  difficulty  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  Earl  could  have  got  into  the  monastery  at  Tynemouth  after  the 
castle  had  been  taken.  The  Chronicler  indeed  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  he  got  into  Tynemouth  at  all.  The  fight  which  he 
describes  might  have  happened  somewhere  else  and  not  at  Tyne- 
mouth. And  if  any  one  chooses  to  move  the  site  of  Robert's  re- 
sistance and  capture  from  Tynemouth  to  some  unknown  spot,  there 
is  only  the  Btatenient  of  Florence  against  him.  That  Rol>ert  was 
taken,  and  taken  after  a  stout  resistance,  is  plain. 

With  Ro])ert's  capture,  Orderic  ends  his  story,  as  far  as  military 
operations  are  concerned.  "  Captus  a  satellitibus  regis,  Rodbertus 
finem  belli  fecit."  In  a  very  general  way  this  is  not  untrue  ;  it  was 
the  capture  of  Robert  which  brought  about  the  end  of  the  war. 
But  it  is  odd  that  he  should  have  left  out  the  striking  story  of  the 
captive  Earl  being  brought  under  frightful  threats  before  the  castle 
which  his  wife  was  defending.  This  stands  out  clearly  in  the 
Chronicle  ;  **  Da  j^a  sc  cyng  ongoan  com,  \)sl  bet  he  niinan  ))one  eorl 
Rotbeard  of  Nor^ymbram,  and  to  Ba^bbaburh  Isedan,  and  opg'Ser 
cage  ut  adon,  buton  J^a  \>q  f>£rrinne  waeron  j^one  castel  agyfan 
woldan.  Hiue  heoldan  his  wif  and  Morcal,  se  waes  stiward  and 
eac  his  mteg.  Durh  J^is  wearS  se  castel  j^a  agyfen."  Florence 
translates  this. 

Lastly  comes  the  great  difference  of  all  as  to  Earl  Robert's  last 
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days.  The  Chronicler  and  Florence  merely  record  his  imprisonment 
at  Windsor,  without  saying  how  long  it  lasted.  Florence  says 
only,  "Comes  forti  custodies  mancipandus  ad  Windlesoram  eat 
ductus/*  followed  by  the  passage  about  Morel  quoted  in  p.  55.  He 
says  nothing  about  the  many  accusations  brought  by  Morel,  or 
about  the  special  summons  of  all  the  tenants- in-chief  to  the  trial, 
of  which  the  Chronicler  speaks  (see  p.  56).  The  Chronicler,  after 
recording  them,  says;  "And  J)one  eorl  Rotbert  h^t  se  cyng  to 
Wiudlesoran  Isedan,  and  ]>8er  innan  ]>am  castele  healdan."  This  is 
consistent  with  any  later  destiny,  with  release  and  monastic  pro- 
fession or  with  lifelong  imprisonment.  This  last  is  asserted  by 
several  authorities.  Thus  Orderic  (704  A)  says ;  "  Rodbertus  .... 
fere  triginta  annis  in  vinculis  vixit,  ibique  scelerum  suorum  pcenas 
luens  consenuit."  He  then  sets  forth  the  sad  state  of  his  wife ; 
"  Mathildis  uxor  ejus,  quse  cum  eo  vix  unquam  Iseta  fuerat,  quia  in 
articulo  perturbationis  desponsata  fuerat,  et  inter  bellicas  clades 
tribus  tantum  mensibus  cum  tremore  viri  thoro  incubuerat,  maritali 
consolatioue  cito  caruit,  multisque  moeroribus  afflicta  diu  gemuit.'' 
The  Continuator  of  William  of  Jumi6ges  (viii.  8),  who  has  nothing 
to  say  about  Matilda,  equally  bears  witness  to  Robert's  lifelong  im- 
prisonment ;  "  Captus  a  militibus  Willelmi  regis,  ipsoque  jubente 
in  ipsis  vinculis  diutius  perseverans ;  regnante  jam  Henrico  rcge, 
tandem  in  ipso  ergastulo  deficiens  mortuus  est."  So  William  of 
Malmesbury,  iv.  319  ;  "Captus  et  SBternis  vinculis  irretitus  est." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  clearly  was  a  story  according  to  which 
Robert  was  released  some  time  or  other,  and  died  a  monk  at  Saint 
Alban's.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  there  is  no  mention  of 
this  in  any  of  the  chief  writings  of  Matthew  Paris,  neither  in  the 
Historia  Major  nor  the  Historia  Anglorum,  nor  the  Lives  of  the 
Abbots.  But  we  find  the  story  implied  in  the  extract  from  his 
Additamenta  in  the  Monasticon,  iii.  3 1 2  ;  "  Ibidem  [at  Tynemouth] 
monachos  congregavit  de  domo  sancti  Albani,  tanquam  ab  elec- 
tissima  domo  inter  omnia  coenobia  Anglise,  ubi  etiam  se  vovit 
monasticum  habitum  suscepturum,  et  sepulturam  in  loco  memo- 
rato.  Quae  omnia,  Deo  sibi  propitio,  feliciter  consummavii"  So 
in  the  Abbreviatio  Chronicorum  (Hist.  Angl.  iii.  175),  a  mar- 
ginal note  is  added  to  the  name  of  Earl  Robert;  "Sepultus  est 
apud  sanctum  Albanum."  But,  oddly  enough,  the  most  distinct 
statement  that  he  became  a  monk  comes,  not  from  any  Saint  Alban's 
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writer,  but  from  one  manuscript  of  the  **De  Regibus  Saxonam 
Libellus"  at  the  end  of  the  Surtees  Simeon,  p.  214.  King  Henry 
keeps  Robert  of  Mowbray  some  while  in  prison;  then  "rogatu 
barouum  suorum  eundem  resolvens^  concessit  illi  mutare  vitam  habi- 
tumque  ssecularem.  Qui  ingressus  monasterium  Sancti  Albani  sub 
professione  monastica  ibidem  vitam  finivit." 

The  story  about  Matilda's  second  marriage  and  divorce  comes 
from  Orderic.  His  story  runs  thus ;  "  Vir  ejus,  ut  dictum  est,  in 
carccre  vivebat,  nee  ipsa,  eo  vivente,  secundum  legem  Dei  alteri 
nubere  legitime  valebat.  Tandem,  permissu  Paschalis  papse,  cui 
res  a  curiosis  enucleata  patuit,  post  multos  dies  Nigellus  de 
Albineio  ipsam  uxorem  accepit,  et  pro  favore'nobilium  pareutuni 
ejus,  aliquamdiu  honorifice  tenuit.  Verum,  defuncto  Gisleberto 
de  Aquila  fratre  ejus,  vafer  occasionem  divortii  exquisivit,  eamque, 
quia  consanguinci  sui  conjux  fuerat,  rcpudiavit,  et  Gundream,  so- 
rorem  Hugouis  de  Gornaco,  uxorem  duxit."  If  all  this  hapj>eued 
at  all,  it  must  have  happened  between  1099  and  11 18,  the  years 
which  mark  the  reign  of  Paschal. 

Matilda  of  Laigle  could  not  well  have  been  the  sister  of  William 
the  Chaplain  to  whom  Bishop  Herbert  Losinga  wntes  his  third 
letter  (Ep.  Hcrberti,  p.  5).  He  there  says ;  "  Dc  matriinonio  sororis 
veBtrse  non  aliud  respondeo  vobis,  quam  id  quod  pi-aesens  ex  ore 
nieo  audivistis,  suo  videlicet  ut  vivente  viro,  secundum  evangelium 
et  secundum  sanctoiiim  canonum  usum,  alii  viro  nubere  non  po- 
test." But  the  jKirson  spoken  of  could  hardly  have  been  thinking 
of  fcuch  a  marriage,  unless  she  had  some  special  excuse,  like  this  of 
Matilda. 

The  second  wife  of  Nigel  appeal's  both  as  "Gundrea"  and  as  "Guu- 
dreda."  There  is  a  great  deal  about  her  husband  Nigel  and  her  son 
Robcii,  the  founder  of  Byland  Abbey,  in  the  Monasticon,  v.  346-351 . 
The  maiTiage  of  Nigel  and  Gundreda  took  place  after  Tinchebrai, 
and  as  King  Henry  gave  Nigel  the  castle  of  Mowbray,  and  much 
else  in  Normandy  and  England  which  had  belonged  to  Earl  Robert, 
their  son  Roger  called  himself  Roger  of  Mowbi-ay.  Such  a  descrip- 
tion was  likely  to  lead  to  confusion,  and  it  may  have  led  some  to  fancy 
that  later  bearers  of  the  name  of  Mowbray  had  something  to  do 
with  the  famous  Bishoj)  and  Earl  of  our  story.  The  artificial  Percy 
is  indeed  connected  with  the  real  one  by  grandmothers ;  but  the 
artificial  Mowbray  was  purely  artificial.     This  Roger  of  Mowbray 
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appears  also  in  the  Continuator  of  William  of  Jumi^ges,  viii.  8,  who 
tells  us  that  Nigel  himself  became  a  monk  at  Bee. 

As  Walknol  has  been  casually  mentioned  in  the  text  (p.  47) 
there  may  be  some  interest  in  a  document  in  the  Cartulary  of 
Newminster  published  by  the  Surtees  Society,  p.  178.  The  date 
must  be  after  1 137,  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Newminster. 
The  number  of  English  names,  and  specially  the  two  bearers  of 
scriptural  names  who  are  sons  of  English-named  fathers,  illuBtrate 
points  of  which  I  have  often  had  to  speak ; 

"  De  terra  de  Walknol  in  castro.  Johannes  filius  Edwyni  fabri, 
salutem.  Sciatis  me  concessisse,  dedisse,  et  hac  prsesenti  carta  mea 
confirmasse,  Bartholomseo  filio  Edricii  illam  terram  totam  quae  jacet 
in  austral!  parte  cimiterii  capellae  beati  Michaelis,  in  longitudine 
a  curtillo  Eadmundi  clerici  usque  ad  terram  quae  fuit  Johannis 
Stanhard,  et  in  latitudine  a  cimiterio  capellae  beati  Michaelis  usque 
ad  antiquam  coramunem  viaro  subtus  versus  austrum.  Habendum 
et  tenendum  eidem  Bartholomseo  et  haeredibus  suis  de  me  et  hse- 
redibus  meis  et  assignatis  in  perpetuum,  libere,  quiete,  et  pacifice, 
pro  duabus  marcis  arg.  quas  michi  dedit  idem  Bartholomseus  in 
manu  in  mea  magna  necessitate." 


NOTE  GG.    Vol.  ii.  p.  79. 

The  Conquest  of  Glamorgan. 

I  GAVE  a  note  to  the  conquest  of  Glamorgan  in  the  Appendix  to 
vol.  V.  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  p.  820.  I  look,  as  I  did  then, 
upon  the  account  in  what  I  find  it  convenient  to  call  the  later 
Brut  as  thoroughly  legendary  in  its  details,  though  I  am  perhaps 
inclined  to  put  rather  more  faith  in  the  general  story  than  I  was 
then.  And  I  am  not  so  much  inclined  as  I  was  then  to  draw  the 
same  wide  distinction  as  Mif.  Floyd  draws  between  the  expeditions 
led  by  the  King  himself  and  those  which  partook  more  or  less  of  the 
character  of  private  adventure.  There  was  doubtless  a  difference, 
when  it  was  King  William  who  called  the  whole  force  of  England 
to  his  standard,  and  when  it  was  only  either  Earl  Hugh  or  Robert 
Fitz-hamon  who  set  out  on  an  expedition  on  his  own  account.    But 
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both  processes  were  parts  of  the  same  general  undertak  ing.  Whatever 
individual  lords  conquered,  they  conquered  with  the  King's  approval, 
to  be  held  by  them  as  his  vassals  and  subjects.  He  himself  stepped 
in  only  on  great  occasions,  when  the  Welsh  seemed  to  be  getting 
too  strong  for  the  local  lords.  The  same  general  work  roust  have 
been  going  on  all  over  the  country.  The  only  strange  thing  is  that 
the  conquest  of  Glamorgan,  of  whose  general  results  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  and  of  which  we  have  so  very  full  a  legendary  account,  is 
left  out  altogether  in  every  really  trustworthy  history. 

Jestin  ap  Gwrgan  must  be  accepted  as  a  real  man,  on  the 
strength  of  his  real  sons  and  grandsons  (for  his  sons  see  N.  C. 
vol.  V.  p.  821);  but  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  him.  We  can 
hardly  carry  our  faith  so  far  as  Mr.  John  Williams  ab  Ithel,  the 
Editor  of  the  Brut  in  the  Chronicles  and  Memorials,  who  asks 
us  (xxiii)  to  "consider  the  great  age  of  the  prince  of  Glamor- 
gan when  he  died.  He  is  said  to  have  married  his  first  wife 
A.D.  994" — it  is  perhaps  prudent  to  mention  the  SBra — "and  to 
have  died  at  the  age  of  1 1 1,  according  to  others  1 29."  We  Saxons 
do  not  venture  to  believe  in  the  kindred  tales  of  our  own  Harold 
and  Gyrth.  But  we  learn  from  Mr.  Williams  himself,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  Preface,  that  "  the  voice  of  Tradition  would  not 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  ancient  Britons  paid  any  very  particular 
attention  to  the  study  of  chronology  previous  to  the  era  of  Prydain, 
son  of  Aedd  the  Great,  which  is  variously  dated  from  the  year  1780 
to  480  before  the  nativity  of  Christ."  If  centuries  went  for  so  little 
in  the  days  of  Prydain,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  decades  did  not 
go  for  much  in  the  days  of  Jestin.  Nor  are  we  surprised  to  find 
that  Mr.  Williams  knew  the  exact  number  of  the  descendants  of 
Jestin,  who  were,  like  those  of  Attila,  "  pene  populus."  All  that  we 
can  say  of  Jestin's  story,  in  relation  to  Robert  Fitz-hamon  and  his 
companions,  is  that  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  either  for  or 
against  the  story  of  his  invitation  to  the  Norman  knights,  but  that 
the  tale  has  a  legendaiy  sound,  and  that  the  date  is  in  any  case 
wrong.  If  we  should  be  inclined,  according  to  one  or  two  indi- 
cations (see  p.  84),  to  place  the  conquest  of  Glamorgan  several 
years  earlier,  perhaps  even  before  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  we 
are  only  carried  away  yet  further  from  the  perfectly  certain  date  of 
the  death  of  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that  the 
general  story  may  be  true,  but  that  the  list  of  settlers  given  in  the 
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later  Brut  (72  to  75)  is  largely  due  to  family  vanity.    The  Stradling 
family,  for  instance,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  conquest. 

The  hest  account  of  the  whole  matter  is  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Clark's  first  paper  on  "  The  Land  of  Morgan,"  in  the  Archseological 
Journal,  xxxiy.  11.  I  cannot  however  admit  with  him  (p.  18)  that 
'*  it  seems  probable  that  to  the  early  Vikings,  and  not  to  the  later 
settlements  of  Flemings  or  English,  is  due  the  Teutonic  element  which 
prevails  in  the  topography  of  lower  Pembroke  and  Gower."  I  am 
quite  ready  (see  p.  95)  to  admit  a  certain  Scandinavian  element ; 
but  the  Flemish  settlement  in  Pembrokeshire  is  undoubtedly 
historical  (see  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  855),  while  we  have  fair  legendary 
evidence  for  making  the  settlement  in  Go wer  West-Saxon  (see  p.  103). 
The  name  of  Worm* a  Head  given  to  the  great  promontory  of  Gower, 
in  marked  distinction  to  the  Scandinavian  Orms  Head  in  North 
Wales,  goes  a  long  way  to  show  that  the  Teutonic  settlers  in  Gk>wer 
were  either  Flemish  or  Saxon,  and  not  Scandinavian. 


NOTE  HH.   Vol.  ii.  p.  115. 
GoDWiNE  OP  Winchester  and  his  son  Robebt. 

I  GAVE  a  short  note  to  the  history  of  Robert  son  of  Godwine  in 
N.  C.  vol.  V.  p.  8 19.  On  going  again  more  minutely  through  the  story. 
I  am  even  more  struck  than  before  by  the  singular  way  in  which 
different  notices  of  Robert  and  Godwine  hang  together.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  cases  that  I  know  of  the  ai-gument  from  undesigned 
coincidences.  Besides  the  interest  of  the  story  in  itself,  it  teaches 
us,  like  many  other  stories,  how,  if  we  work  with  a  proper  caution, 
we  may  dig  truth  out  of  quarters  where  we  should  hardly  have 
looked  for  it,  and  it  may  specially  suggest  matter  for  thought  as 
to  the  value  of  those  pieces  of  Scottish  history  which  one  hardly 
knows  whether  to  call  the  writings  of  Turgot  or  Fordun,  or  of 
any  one  else.  I  suspect  that,  if  we  simply  read  the  story  of  Gk)d- 
wine  and  Robert  as  it  stands  in  Fordun,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
cast  it  aside  altogether.  The  story  undoubtedly  has  a  legendary 
air,  and  the  details  of  the  single  combat  are  likely  enough  to  have 
received  some  legendary  colouring  even  at  the  time.     Some  might 
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even  be  a  little  startled  at  the  appearance  of  Englishmen  of  knightly 
rank  at  the  court  of  William  Rufus.  But  we  see  from  Domesday 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  William  of  Malmesbury  on  the  other, 
that  Godwine  and  Robert  were  real  men,  and  we  see  that  the 
part  which  they  play  in  Fordun's  story  is  exactly  in  accordance 
with  their  real  position. 

I  have  mentioned  elsewhere  (see  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  571 ;  vol.  v.  p. 
819)  that  there  was  a  Godwine  holding  lands  in  Hertfordshire 
of  the  JEtheling  Eadgar.  We  also  have  in  two  places  in  William 
of  Malmesbury  (iii.  251;  iv.  384)  notices  of  "Robertus  Anglus," 
"Robertus  filius  Godwini  miles  audacissimus,"  who  goes  to  the 
crusade  with  the  -^theling,  and  who  does  the  exploits  which  I 
have  spoken  of  in  p.  122.  Now  if  circumstantial  evidence  is 
ever  good  for  anything,  one  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  Godwine 
of  Domesday  is  the  same  as  the  Godwine  of  William  of  Malmes- 
bury and  as  the  Godwine  of  Fordun,  and  that  the  Robert  son  of 
Godwine  in  Fordun  is  the  same  as  the  Robert  son  of  Grodwinc  in 
William  of  Malmesbury.  The  three  accounts  are  wholly  inde- 
pendent, but  all  bring  Godwine  and  Robert  into  connexion  with 
Eadgar.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  Fordun's  story  should 
be  mere  invention,  when  it  makes  men  of  whom  so  little  is 
known  act  exactly  in  character  with  the  little  that  is  known  of 
them. 

In  the  account  in  Fordun  (ii.  22,  Surtees  Simeon  263),  Ordgar, 
"  Orgarus,"  is  described  in  the  one  text  as  "  miles  degener  An- 
glicus,"  in  the  other  as  "  miles  de  genere  Anglico,"  which  is  clearly 
the  better  readin;?. 

The  name  of  Ordgar  appeara  only  twice  in  Domesday.  In 
Oxfordshire,  161,  Ordgar,  a  king's  thegn,  holds  two  hides  of  the 
worth  of  forty  shillings.  He  had  two  slaves  on  his  domain,  and 
half  a  carucate  was  held  by  two  villains  or  churls.  Wc  then  read, 
**  Godwinus  libere  tenuit."  This  is  pretty  sure  to  be  our  Ordgar, 
and  it  may  very  well  be  our  Godwine,  though  we  can  say  nothing 
for  certain  about  so  common  a  name.  If  they  are  the  same,  here  is 
great  likelihood,  though  no  proof,  that  Godwine  may  have  had 
other  ground  for  willingness  to  fight  Ordgar,  besides  his  loyalty 
to  the  iEtheling.  Ordgar,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  in  Somerset, 
93,  as  holding  a  hide  which  had  passed  to  Robert  of  Courcelles, 
and  which,  with  a  good  deal  more,  was  held  by  Anschitil.    Ordgar 
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was  not  the  only  Englishman  who,  among  the  endless  forfeitures 
and  grants — to  say  nothing  of  ordinaiy  sales,  bequests,  and  ex- 
changes, which  went  on  T.  R.  W.  as  well  as  T.  R.  E. — lost  in  one 
part  of  England  and  gained  in  another. 

In  Fordun's  story  Eadgar  is  described  as  "  clito  Eadgarus,  viz. 
genere  gloriosus,  nam  sic  ipsum  nominabant/'  "  De  genere  glorio- 
sus,"  it  will  be  marked,  is  a  more  literal  translation  of  "  Clito " 
than  it  is  of  **^theling."  William  is  inclined  to  hearken  to 
Ordgar,  "quia  Eadgarus  de  regia  stirpe  fuerat  progenitus,  et 
regno,  jure  Anglico,  proximus."  "VVe  then  read,  "  nee  incerta  de 
Eadgaro  jam  polerat  esse  sententia,  si  crimen  impositum  probari 
potuisset."  Eadgar  is  in  great  trouble  for  fear  of  not  finding  a 
champion,  when  Godwine  steps  forward;  "Miles  de  Wintonia, 
Anglicus  natione,  genere  non  ignobilis,  nomine  Godwinus,  veteris 
parentelsB  ipsius  non  immemor,  opem  se  prcestiturum  in  hac  re  tam 
difficili  compromisit." 

The  two  knights  now  go  forth,  as  I  have  described  in  the  text, 
and  we  have  a  significant  comment  on  the  lack  of  English  patriotism 
shown  by  Ordgar ; 

"  Hinc  etiam  calumniatorem  cum  justa  animadversione  increpat, 
qui  Anglicus  genere  existens  naturse  videretur  impugnator,  quern 
enim  ut  dominum  venerari  debuerat,  utpote  de  jure  generis  existens 
cui  Be  et  omnia  sua  debuisset." 

Then  come  the  details  of  the  combat.  We  hear  no  more  of 
Godwine  after  his  victory  and  reward,  which  last  is  thus  told ; 
'*  Superati  hostis  terras  et  possessiones  hereditario  jure  rex  ei 
concederet  possidendas."  "Hereditario  jure"  most  likely  simply 
means,  as  usual,  that  the  land  was  to  go  on  to  Godwine's  heirs. 
It  need  not  refer  to  the  probable  fact  that  part  at  least  of  Ordgar*s 
lands  had  once  belonged  to  Godwine. 

Robert  first  appears  in  Fordun,  v.  25,  on  the  march  to  Scotland 
(see  p.  1 1 9).  He  is  introduced  as  "  quidam  miles,  Anglicus  genere, 
Robertus  nomine,  filius  antedicti  Gudwini,  paternse  probitatis  imi- 
tator et  hseres."  Then  come  his  exploits  and  adventures  in  Britain, 
as  I  have  told  them  in  the  text.  Afterwards  must  come  his 
crusading  exploits  as  described  by  William  of  Malmesbury.  In 
the  earlier  of  his  two  accounts  (see  p.  122)  one  might  almost  have 
thought  that  King  Baldwin  had  no  companion  except  Robert. 
The  second  passage,  which  gives  them  four  other  companions,  has 
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therefore  the  force  of  a  correction ;  "  Rex  ....  quinque  militibus 
comitatus,  in  montana  rependo,  insidiantes  elusit.  Militum  fuit 
unus  KobertuB  Anglus,  ut  superius  dixi ;  caeteros  uotitiae  uostrss 
fama  tam  longiuqua  occubuit.  Ille  cum  tribus  comprehensus 
est;  unus  evasit  euro  rege."  Another  point  which  is  worth  notice 
is  that  the  period  of  the  crusade  at  which  Robert  is  brought  in 
exactly  agrees  with  the  story  of  his  doings  in  Scotland  and  North- 
humberlaud.  A  man  who  had  difficulties  with  Flambard  aft«r  he 
became  bishop  in  1099  could  not  have  been  with  the  first  crusaders 
at  Antioch  and  Jerusalem ;  he  might  have  been  quite  in  time  to 
help  Baldwin  at  Kama. 

It  would  be  worth  the  while  of  some  Hertfordshire  antiquary 
to  see  whether  anything  can  be  made  out  as  to  the  descent  of 
the  lands  held  by  God  wine,  or  as  to  any  descendants  of  him  and 
Robert.  But  I  saw  a  little  time  back  a  newly  published  history  of 
that  county,  which  was  eloquent  about  the  grandmothers  of  various 
obscure  persons  of  our  own  time,  but  which  had  not  a  word  to  say 
about  the  champion  of  Eadgar  or  the  comrade  of  Baldwin. 


NOTE  11.   Vol.  ii.  p.  133. 
The  Expedition  of  Magnus. 

The  expedition  of  Magnus,  which,  by  leading  him  to  the  shores 
of  Anglesey,  had  a  not  unimportant  bearing  on  English  affairs, 
is  not  spoken  of  at  any  great  length  by  our  own  writers.  Tlie 
Chronicler  does  not  name  the  Norwegian  king;  but  he  does  not 
fail  to  mention  the  deatli  of  Earl  Hugh  of  Shrewsbury,  and,  what 
was  practically  its  most  important  result,  the  succession  of  his 
brother  Robert.  His  words  are ;  "  And  Hugo  eorl  wearS  ofslagen 
innan  Anglesege  fram  ut  wikingan  and  his  brother  Rodbert  weartS 
his  yrfenuma,  swa  swa  he  hit  set  J)am  cynge  of  code."  Florence 
is  fuller ; 

"  Eo  tempore  rex  Norreganorura  Magnus,  filius  regis  Olavi,  filii 
regis  Haroldi  Harvagri,  Orcadas  et  Mevanias  insulas  cum  suo 
adjecisset  impcrio,  paucis  navibus  advectus  illuc  venit.  At  cum 
ad  terram  rates  appellere  vellet  comes  Hugo  de  Scrobbesbyria,  multis 
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armatis  militibus  in  ipsa  maris  ripa  ilU  occurrit,  et,  ut  feiiur,  mox 
ab  ipso  rege  sagitta  percussus  ....  interiit." 

Florence,  it  will  be  seen,  here  makes  the  same  confusion  between 
the  names  Hardrada  and  Harfagra  which  he  made  in  1066,  and 
which  so  many  others  made  beside  him.  To  the  account  in  William 
of  Malmesbury,  iv.  329, 1  have  referred  in  p.  134.  He  alone  it 
is  who  mentions  the  presence  of  the  younger  Harold  in  the  fleet 
of  Magnus.  His  words,  which  I  quoted  in  p.  124,  seem  to  come 
from  the  same  source  as  the  account  in  Florence ;  but  he  gives  the 
story  a  different  turn  by  distinctly  making  Magnus  design  an  attack 
on  England ; 

*^  Jam  Angliam  per  Anglesiam  obstinatus  petebat ;  sed  occur- 
rerunt  ei  comites,  Hugo  Cestrensis  et  Hugo  Scrobesbiriensis ;  et 
anteqnam  continentem  ingrederetur,  armis  eum  expulerunt.  Cecidit 
ibi  Hugo  Scrobesbiriensis,  eminus  ferreo  hastili  perfossus." 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  would  seem  to  translate  the  Chronicle; 
but  he  makes  a  confusion  as  to  the  persons  by  whom  Earl  Hugh 
was  slain ;  *'  Hugo  consul  Salopscyre  occisus  est  ab  Hibernensibus. 
Cui  successit  Robertus  de  Belem  frater  ejus." 

If  we  could  suppose  that  the  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  had 
paid  so  much  attention  to  British  affairs,  we  might  fancy  that 
he  confounded  the  fleet  of  Magnus  with  the  wikings  from  Ireland 
whom  Cadwgan  and  Gruffydd  hired  a  little  time  before.  See  p. 
128. 

The  Welsh  writeis  naturally  tell  the  tale  as  part  of  their  own 
history.  The  Earls  have  come  into  Anglesey ;  then  comes  Magnus. 
There  are  two  different  accounts  in  two  manuscripts  of  the  Annales 
Canibrise  ;  that  which  the  editor  follows  in  the  text  runs  thus ; 

'*  Francis  in  insula  morantibus,  Magnus  rex  Germanise  cum 
exercitu  venit  in  insulam  volens.  Sed  ei  nolenti  Franci  ei  occur- 
rentes  se  invicem  sagittis  salutaverunt,  hi  de  terra,  illi  de  mari, 
alter  comes  sagitta  in  facie  percussus  occubuit.  Quo  facto,  Magnus 
abivit." 

The  other  manuscript  reads ; 

"  Francis  in  insula  morantibus,  Magnus  rex  Germanise  ad  in- 
sulam Mon  venit  et  proelium  cum  consulibus  commisit ;  sed  alter 
consulum  vulneratus  in  facie  cecidit;  alter  vero  cum  majoribus 
insulam  dereliquit.  Postea  vero  Magnus  rex  insulam  Mon  repente 
reliquit." 
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The  Brut  Bays ; 

"  The  French  entered  the  island,  and  killed  some  of  the  nien 
of  the  island.  And  whilst  they  tarried  there,  Magnus,  King  of 
Germany,  came,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  ships,  as  far  as  Mona, 
hoping  to  be  enabled  to  take  possession  of  the  countries  of  the 
Britons.  And  when  King  Magnus  had  heard  of  the  frequent 
designs  of  the  French  to  devastate  the  whole  country,  and  to 
reduce  it  to  nothing,  he  hastened  to  attack  them.  And  as  they 
were  mutually  shooting,  the  one  party  from  the  sea,  and  the  other 
party  from  the  land,  Earl  Hugh  was  wounded  in  the  &ce,  by  the 
hand  of  the  King  himself.  And  then  King  Magnus,  with  sudden 
determination,  left  the  borders  of  the  country." 

It  will  be  seen  that  both  versions  of  the  Annals  call  Magnus 
"  rex  Germanise."  In  the  text  of  the  Brut  he  is  "  Magnus  brenhin 
Germania."  Another  manuscript,  worse  informed  as  to  his  name, 
better  informed  as  to  his  kingdom,  calls  him  "  Maurus  brenhin 
Norwei."  This  odd  description  of  a  Norwegian  king  as  king  of 
Germany  has  been  met  with  before  in  the  Brut,  1056  ;  but  it 
is  not  found  in  the  Annals  for  that  year.  But  it  must  have  been 
by  a  kindred  flight  that  the  annalist  in  1066  called  Harold  Hardrada 
"rex  Gothorum." 

Our  fuller  accounts  of  the  course  of  Magnus  come  from  Orderic, 
from  the  Manx  Chronicle,  and  from  the  Saga  of  Magnus  Barefoot 
(Johnstone,  231 ;  Laiug,  iii.  129).  Orderic,  as  we  have  seen,  looks 
upon  the  expedition  as  being  directly  designed  against  Ireland. 
The  Norwegian  writer  mentions  Ireland  only  quite  incidentally. 
Magnus  plunders  in  Ireland,  as  everywhere  else,  on  his  way 
to  Man,  but  the  object  of  the  expedition  is  clearly  marked 
as  being  Man  and  the  other  islands  which  were  so  closely 
connected  with  it,  a  connexion  which  is  also  most  strongly  set  forth 
in  the  pompous  words  of  Orderic  (767  D).  We  can  have  little 
doubt  in  accepting  the  Manx  writer's  version  of  the  history  of  his 
own  island,  rather  than  that  of  the  Norwegian  writer,  to  whom  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  island  were  of  no  great  interest,  or  the  wild 
statement  of  Orderic  (see  p.  141)  that  Man  was  at  this  moment 
a  desert  island.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Saga  is  the  best  authority 
for  the  actual  voyage  of  Magnus,  though  it  is  the  Manx  writer 
who  preserves   the  fact  or  legend  of  the  irreverent  dealings  of 
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Magnus  towards  his  sainted  kinsman.  As  to  what  happened  in 
Anglesey,  I  Imve  already  quoted  the  accounts  of  the  English  and 
Welsh  writers,  and  the  Manx  chronicler  does  not  go  into  any 
greater  detail ; 

*'Ad  Moiuiara  insulam  Walliee  navigavit,  et  duos  Hugones 
comites  inveuit  in  ea ;  unum  occidit,  alterum  fugavit,  et  insulam 
sibi  subjugavit.  Wallenses  vero  multa  munera  ei  prsebueruut,  et 
valedicens  eis  ad  Manniam  remeavit." 

The  detailed  accounts  of  the  death  of  Earl  Hugh  come  from  the 
Saga  and  from  Orderic.  Orderic,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
writing  on  a  subject  of  special  interest  to  liim,  on  account  of  his 
close  connexion  from  childhood  with  the  house  of  Montgomery, 
On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  seen  (see  p.  143),  he  does  not  well 
understand  the  geography,  and  seems  to  fancy  that  Dwyganwy  was 
in  Anglesey.  But  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  he  conceives  the 
death  of  Earl  Hugh  in  a  quite  different  way  from  the  author  of 
the  Saga.  In  Orderic's  story,  though  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
preparation  for  fighting,  there  is  no  actual  fighting  at  all,  except 
the  one  shot  sent  from  the  bow  of  the  Norwegian  King.  His 
version  stands  thus ; 

"  Quadam  vero  die,  dum  supra  littus  indigenaB  turbati  discur- 
rerent,  seque  contra  Nordicos,  quos  in  navibus  suis  sajvire  contra 
Anglos  videbant,  prsepararenf,  Hugo  comes,  equum  calcaribus 
urgens,  cactus  suos  congrcgabat,  et  contra  hostes,  ne  sparsim  divisi 
invaderentur,  principali  rigore  coercebat.  Interea  barbarus  Nord- 
wigena,  ut  comitem  agiliter  equitantem  prospexit,  instiganto  dia- 
bolo  stridulum  missile  subito  direxit,  egregiumque  comitem,  proh 
dolor !  percussit.  Qui  protinus  corruit,  et  in  fluctibus  maris  jam 
eestuantis  exspiravit.     Undo  dolor  ingens  exortus  est." 

This  really  seems  hardly  possible,  and  the  Welsh  account,  as 
well  as  the  Norwegian,  distinctly  records  fighting  and  shooting 
of  arrows  on  both  sides.  The  Saga  gives  us  the  details,  both  in 
prose  and  verse.  The  shooting  of  the  King  and  the  other  archer 
is  described  in  prose  as  I  have  told  it  in  p.  144,  and  both  the 
death  of  Earl  Hugh  and  the  general  picture  of  the  battle  are 
given  in  vigorous  verse  from  the  minstrelsy  of  Biorn  Cripplehand 
(Biorn  inn  Krepphendi).  Besides  the  verses  which  Laing  trans- 
lates, the  Saga  gives  others  from  another  poet,  Gisl,  who  vigorously 
describes  the  fight  between  the  King  and  those  whom  he  calls  the 
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Welsh  Earls  (Valsea  Jarla),  meaning  doubtless  rather  Gal-Welsh 
than  Bret- Welsh ; 

*'  Margan  hAfdo  Bodkenner  sk&ut 

MagnuBB  lidar  Badom  hdndum 

Biortom  odd!  AUr  va  bilmis 

Baugvang  skotit.  Herr  prudliga 

Yard  hortoga  Stucku  af  almi 

Hlif  at  springa  peims  idfr  sueigdi 


Kapps  vel  skiput  Hvitmylingar 

Fyrer  konongs  darri.  Adr  Hugi  felli. 


;  »» 


The  relations  between  Magnus  and  the  Irish  King  Murtagh  are 
very  puzzling.  Orderic  must  have  made  some  mistake  when  he 
attributes  the  expedition  of  Maguus  to  a  dispute  with  an  Irish  king 
whose  daughter  he  marries  and  sends  back  again  (767  C,  D).  This 
must  surely  be  a  confusion  between  Magnus  himself  and  his  son 
Sigurd,  who,  according  to  the  Saga,  did  marry  the  Irish  king's 
daughter.  But  it  is  possible  that  Orderic's  story  about  the  Irish 
princess  being  sent  back  again,  because  her  father  did  not  fulfil 
the  marriage  contract,  may  be  true  of  Sigurd,  though  not  of  his 
father.  We  should  thus  better  understand  the  transactions  which 
go  on  a  little  later  about  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Murtagh, 
seemingly  the  Fame,  to  Arnulf  son  of  Earl  Roger  (see  p.  442).  The 
Manx  writer  has  nothing  to  say  about  these  marrisiges,  but  he 
fills  up  the  space  between  this  expedition  of  Magnus  and  that 
in  which  he  fell  with  some  very  strange  dealings  between 
Magnus  and  Murtagh.  Magnus  sends  his  shoes  to  the  Irish 
king,  bidding  him  bear  them  on  his  shoulders  in  public  as  a  sign 
of  subjection  to  their  owner  ("  Murccardo  regi  Ybernije  misit  cal- 
cearaenta  sua,  pra^cipiens  ei  ut  ea  super  humeros  suos  in  die  natalis 
Domini  i)er  medium  domus  suae  portaret  in  conspectu  nunciorum 
ejus,  quatinus  intelligeret  se  subjectura  esse  Magno  regi").  The 
Irish  arc  naturally  angry;  but  their  king  takes  matters  more 
quietly.  He  would  willingly  not  only  carry  the  shoes  but  eat 
them,  sooner  than  a  single  province  of  Ireland  should  be  laid 
waste.  So  he  did  as  he  was  bid  ("  rex,  saniori  consilio  usus, 
non  solum,  inquit,  calceamenta  ejus  portare,  verum  etiam  man- 
ducare  niallcm,  quam  Magnus  rex  unam  provinciam  in  Ybernia 
destrueret.  Itaque  complevit  preeceptum  et  nuncios  honoravit"). 
The  Irish  writers  of  course  know  nothing  about  the  shoes;   but 
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the  Chronicon  Scotorum  records  a  year's  peace  made  in  1098 
between  Murtagk  and  Magnus  ("Magnus  ri  Lochlainne ").  The 
Manx  chronicler  also  goes  on  to  say  that  a  treaty  followed  the 
ceremony  of  the  shoes,  but  that  the  ambassadors  of  Magnus  gave 
such  a  report  of  the  charms  of  Ireland,  that  he  determined  to 
invade  it  again  in  breach  of  the  treaty. 

This  brings  us  to  the  date  of  the  last  expedition  of  Magnus.  The 
Chronicon  Scotorum  records  the  death  of  Magnus  ("Magnus  ri 
Lochlainne  ocus  na  Ninnsit")  in  1099  in  an  attack  on  Ulster. 
But  this  date  must  be  too  early.  The  Norwegian  account  places 
the  second  expedition  of  Magnus  nine  years  after  his  accession  in 
Norway  (Laing,  iii.  143,  Johnstone,  239).  This  would  fix  its  date 
to  1 102.  This  is  the  date  commonly  given,  with  1 103,  as  the  year* 
of  his  death.  The  Manx  writer  places  the  death  of  Magnus  six 
years  after  his  first  expedition  ("  regnavit  in  regno  insularum  sex 
annis,"  p.  7),  which  would  put  his  death  in  1104.  But  he  gives 
1 102  as  the  date  of  his  successor  in  the  island  kingdom,  Olaf  the 
son  of  Godred  Crouan  (see  p.  137).  He  was,  it  seems,  at  the  Eng- 
lish court ;  "  Quo  [Magno]  mortuo,  miserunt  principes  insularum 
propter  Olavum  filium  Godredi  Crouan,  de  quo  superius  men- 
tionem  fecimus,  qui  tunc  temporis  degebat  in  curia  Henrici  regis 
Anpjlise  filii  Willelmi,  et  adduxerunt  eum." 

The  date  of  1102  exactly  falls  in  with  the  account  of  the  attempt 
of  Robert  of  Bell^me  to  obtain  help  from  Magnus  in  that  year  (see 
p.  442).  For  this  I  have  followed  the  account  in  the  Brut  (iioo ; 
that  is  1 102).  Bht  it  would  seem  that  the  Welsh  writer  was  mis- 
taken in  saying  that  Magnus  "  sent  over  to  Ireland,  and  demanded 
the  daughter  of  Murchath  for  his  son ;  for  that  person  was  the 
chiefest  of  the  Gwyddelians ;  which  he  joyfully  obtained ;  and  he 
set  up  that  son  to  be  king  in  the  Isle  of  Man."  His  death  is  re- 
corded in  the  next  year,  11 01  (1103),  when  "Magnus  King  of 
Germany"  ("  Vagnus  vrenhin  Germania")  is  made  to  invade  Britain 
and  be  killed  by  the  Britons,  who  are  said  to  have  come  "  from  the 
mouths  of  the  caves  in  multitudes  like  ants  in  pursuit  of  their  spoils." 
Another  manuscript  for  "  Prydein"  reads  "  Llychljyn,"  that  is  Den- 
mark, which  does  not  make  matters  much  better.  The  followers  of 
Magnus  are  called  in  the  one  manuscript  "  Albanians'*  ("  yr  Al- 
banoyr"),  meaning  doubtless  Scots;  in  the  other  manuscript  they 
are  men  of  Denmark  ("gwyr  Denmarc"),     The  Annales  Cambrise 
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do  not  mention  the  dealingH  between  Robert  of  Bell^me  and  MagnuB  ; 
but  there  is  an  entry  under  1103;  "Magnus  rex  apud  Duliu 
[Dublin  1]  occiditur." 

The  death  of  Magnus  in  his  second  Irish  expedition  is  told  with 
great  detail  in  the  Saga  (Johnstone,  239-244  ;  Laing,  iii.  143—147). 
Ordcric  also  tells  the  story  in  p.  812.  The  Irish,  according  to  this 
account,  call  in  Arnulf  of  Montgomery  to  their  help;  but,  when 
Magnus  is  killed,  the  Irish  try  to  kill  Arnulf  and  his  Norman  com- 
panions. Murtagh  now  takes  away  his  daughter  from  Arnulf,  and 
marries  her,  according  to  the  irregular  fashion  of  the  country,  to  a 
kinsman  ("ipsam  petulantem  cuidam  consobrino  suo  illicite  con- 
junxit").  But  twenty  years  later,  Arnulf,  by  that  time  an  old 
man,  is  reconciled  to  Murtagh,  marries  his  daughter,  and  dies  the 
next  day.  This  carries  us  beyond  the  range  of  my  story,  and  I 
must  leave  Irish,  Norwegian,  and  Norman  enquirers  to  see  to  it. 
It  concerns  me  more  that  it  is  now  that  Orderic  mentions  the  great 
treasure  which  Magnus  had  left  with  a  ricli  citizen  of  Lincoln. 
(See  p.  134.)  The  Lincoln  man  seems  to  have  thought  that  the 
death  of  the  Norwegian  king  gave  his  banker  a  right  to  his  money; 
but  King  Henry  thought  otherwise,  and  toolr  the  twenty  thouscmd 
pounds  to  his  own  hoard. 


NOTE  KK.    Vol.  ii.  pp.  196,  199,  211. 

The  Relations  between   Hildebert  and  Helias. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  of  tone  between  Orderic  and 
the  Biographer  of  the  Bishops  of  Lc  Mans  in  their  way  of 
speaking  of  Helias.  That  the  Count  should  be  blamed  for  making 
Bishop  Howel  a  prisoner  (see  p.  198)  is  in  no  way  wonderful; 
the  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  way  in  which  he  several  times 
speaks  of  Helias  during  the  episcopate  of  Hildebert;  still  more 
remarkable  is  the  way  in  which  Hildebert  speaks  himself.  Orderic 
always  puts  the  acts  of  Helias  in  the  best  light ;  the  Biogiapher, 
during  certain  parts  of  his  story  at  least,  seems  well-pleased  to 
throw  in  any  little  insinuation  against  him.  Perhaps  the  strangest 
case  of  all  is  the  way  in  which  he  leaves  out  all  mention  of  the 
double  appointment  to  the  see  of  Le  Mans  on  the  death  of  Howel 
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(see  p.  2ii),  and  of  the  action  of  Helias  in  that  matter.  One 
would  have  thought  that,  even  from  an  ecclesiastical  point  of 
view,  the  story  told  more  for  Helias  than  against  him.  He  put 
forth  a  claim  which  any  other  prince  of  his  time  would  have  equally 
put  forward ;  he  withdrew  it  in  a  way  in  which  very  few  princes 
of  his  time  would  have  withdrawn  it.  But  the  Biographer  (see 
p.  297)  lets  us  into  the  fact  that  there  had  been  an  opposition 
to  Hildebert's  election  in  the  Chapter  itself.  Could  his  enemies 
have  been  special  partisans  of  Helias,  and  supporters  of  his 
candidate  ?  If  so,  it  is  rather  strange,  though  quite  possible,  that 
they  should  have  been  the  accusers  of  Hildebert  to  E.ufus,  when 
the  charge  brought  against  him  was  that  of  being  a  confederate 
with  Helias. 

The  Biographer  is  quite  loyal  to  Helias  during  the  campaign  of 
1098.  He  brings  out  prominently  (see  p.  213,  note)  the  cause  of  the 
war,  namely  the  election  of  Hildebert  by  the  Chapter  and  his 
acceptance  by  the  Count,  without  any  regard  to  the  alleged  claims 
of  the  Norman  Dukes.  Helias  was  in  fact  fighting  on  behalf  of 
Hildebert.  When  Helias  is  taken  prisoner,  he  raises  a  wail — 
"proh  dolor"  (see  above,  p.  223) — which  almost  reminds  us  of 
Florence*8  wail  over  the  deatli-wound  of  Harold.  He  brings  out 
strongly  the  Red  King's  wrath  against  Hildebert,  as  shown  in  his 
ravages  at  Coulaines  (see  p.  234).  He  brings  out  also,  what 
Orderic  does  not  mention,  the  friendly  relations  between  Hildebert 
and  Helias  which  are  shown  in  the  negotiations  which  led  to 
the  Count's  release  (see  p.  238).  We  may  perhaps  infer  that,  during 
tliis  stage,  the  friendship  between  the  Count  and  the  Bishop 
remained  unbroken,  and  that  the  Biographer  remains  the  Count's 
friend  so  long  as  the  Bishop  does. 

During  the  campaign  of  1099  the  Biographer's  tone  becomes 
quite  different.  He  has  not  a  word  to  say  about  the  zeal  of 
the  citizens  of  Le  Mans  on  behalf  of  Helias,  which  comes  put  so 
strongly  in  Orderic,  and  after  him  in  Wace  (see  p.  279).  He  rather 
implies  that  they  fought  against  him.  The  enemies  who  meet  him 
at  Pontlieue  are  "milites  regis  cum  jfopulo"  (see  p.  278,  note  2). 
It  is  quite  possible  that,  as  the  Normans  had  military  possession  of 
the  city,  its  levies  may  have  been  made,  even  against  their  will,  to 
take  their  place  in  the  Norman  ranks,  and  the  i)resence  of  such 
unwilling  allies  may  have  very  likely  helped  to  bring  about  the 
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Norman  defeat.  Still  the  insertion  of  the  words  without  any 
comment  or  qualification  gives  the  Biographer's  story  a  different 
turn  from  that  of  Orderic.  Yet  the  Biographer  himself  after 
all  allows  that  Helias  entered  Le  Mans  with  the  good-will  of 
the  citizens,  when  he  allows  (see  p.  297)  the  accusers  of  Hildebert 
to  say  '^  quando  Helias  comes  consentientibus  civihus  civitatem 
occupavit."  He  next  leaves  out  the  fact  recorded  by  Orderic  (see 
p.  297)  that,  before  William  Rufus  had  crossed  the  frontier,  Hilde- 
bert met  him  and  was  received  to  his  peace,  on  affirming  that 
he  had  no  share  in  the  enteq>rise  of  Helias.  There  is  nothing 
wonderful  in  this.  It  is  a  case  which  often  happens.  The  original 
cause  of  a  war  is  forgotten,  and  the  fault  of  the  original  enemy  is 
forgiven,  when  a  new  enemy  has  given  fresh  offence.  "William  was 
BO  wroth  at  Helias  for  seizing  Le  Mans,  that  he  forgot  any  quarrels 
of  earlier  date.  If  Hildebert  was  clear  on  that  score,  William  could 
pass  by  all  that  had  gone  before.  He  was  therefore  at  this 
moment  ready  to  forgive  Hildebert  in  his  wrath  against  Helias. 
But  the  old  enemies  of  Hildebert  in  the  Chapter  were  ready,  for  the 
sake  of  the  old  grudge,  to  turn  against  Helias.  The  chances  are 
that  Hildebert  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  return  of  Helias,  but 
that  the  towers  of  the  cathedral  were  turned  by  Helias  to  military 
uses.  Hildebert  most  likely  deemed — and,  as  events  proved, 
more  wisely  tlian  either  the  Count  or  the  citizens — that  the  enter- 
prise of  Helias  was  rash,  and  therefore  unjustifiable.  This  would 
turn  him,  at  least  for  the  time,  into  an  enemy  of  Helias,  if  not 
into  a  partisan  of  Rufus.  The  Biographer  takes  up  tliis  tone. 
It  niay  be  with  a  little  feeling  of  spite  that  he  records  (see  p.  281) 
the  way  in  which  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens  towards  the  Count  not 
unnaturally  cooled  after  the  fire.  There  is  certainly  such  a  feeling 
in  the  passage  (see  p.  287)  where  he  speaks  of  Helias  as  flying, 
**  saluti  suae  consulens,"  while  Orderic  rather  describes  him  as  swept 
away  in  a  general  flight.  But  this  tone  lasts  only  through  the 
year  1099.  When  Helias  comes  back  in  1 100,  all  seems  to  be  made 
up  again;  we  now  hear  (Vet.  An.  309,  311)  of  the  "libcralitas  " 
of  the  "  liberal  is  conies  ; "  the  Normans  are  "  hostcs  "  and  Helias 
brings  back  peace.  That  is  to  say.  as  the  story  shows,  the  Count 
and  the  Bishop  were  again  reconciled,  and  the  Biographer  follows 
the  lead  of  the  Bishop. 

But  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  tone  of  the  Biographer,  if  we 
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know  the  tone  of  the  Bishop  himself.  In  a  letter  printed  in 
Duchesne's  French  collection,  iv.  247,  Hildebert  speaks  of  a  space 
of  three  years,  "  peractum  triennium/'  within  which  time  Le  Mans 
has  had  six  counts^  all  of  them  enemies  to  peace  ('^tam  modico 
tempore  sex  in  urbe  sustinuimus  consules,  quorum  nullus  pacificum 
prsetendens  ingressum,  gladiis  et  igne  curtam  sibi  vendicavit 
potestatem/'  It  is  certainly  very  hard  to  reckon  up  six  counts 
in  three  years,  seemingly  the  years  1 096-1 099.  In  twelve  years 
(108 7 -1 099)  not  more  than  five  counts  —  William  the  Great, 
Robert,  Hugh,  Helias,  William  Hufus  —  can  be  made  out,  imless 
Qelias,  with  his  two  reigns,  is  reckoned  twice  over.  Hildebert 
then  goes  on ; 

"  Plebe  coacta  in  favorem,  tyrannum  suscepit  ex  necessitate,  non 
ducem  ex  lege  :  in  susceptum  studia  simulavit,  non  exhibuit.  Fidem 
repent  in  ea,  quia  superior.  Consul  vero  tanto  gravius  dominatus 
est  quanto  brevius.  Miles  ejus  simulatis  usus  injuriis,  eos  scelerum 
judicavit  expertes  quos  rerum.  Et  quia  non  parcit  populis  regnum 
breve,  finem  rapinis  inopia  posuit,  non  voluntas.'* 

This  certainly  reads  most  like  a  description  of  the  reign  of 
Hugh;  but  in  what  follows  we  surely  see  the  events  of  1098 
and  1099; 

**  £a  clades  usque  ad  sanctuarium  Domini  pervagata  est,  et  primo 
quidquid  extra  muros  nostras  fuerat  potestatiSf  vel  evanuit  in 
favillas  vel  dissipatum  est  in  rapinam.  Deinde  similibus  cecidere 
praejudiciis  episcopales  domus  et  ecclesiae  non  paucee.  In  reliquis 
quibus  ignis  pepercit  seque  periclitata  est  et  facultas  pauperum  et 
reverentia  sacerdotum.  Omnia  confracta  sunt,  omnia  direpta,  omnia 
contaminata.  Nihil  eorum  manus  evasit  qui  gratis  ad  flagitium  dis- 
cnrrunt,  ad  honestum  nee  pretio." 

To  what  does  all  this  refer?  It  reads  most  like  a  description 
of  the  Red  King's  harryings  at  Coulaines  in  1098  (see  p.  234) ;  but 
no  one  is  mentioned,  whereas  the  ''Rex  Anglicus"  and  his 
"  tyrannis "  are  openly  spoken  of  further  on  in  the  letter.  And 
it  is  strange,  if  in  all  this  there  is  no  reference  to  the  fire  of  1099. 
Did  Hildebert  attribute  the  fire  to  Helias,  and  does  that  account 
for  any  enmity  towards  him  1  Yet  the  version  of  the  Biographer 
as  clearly  makes  the  fire  the  work  of  the  Normans  as  the  version 
of  Orderic.  Helias  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  nor  is  any  recorded 
act  of  his  distinctly  mentioned.     The  passage  is  obscure,  most 
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likely  purposely  obscure.  It  might  be  so  construed  as  to  attribute 
all  mischief  to  Helias;  it  might  be  so  construed  as  not  to  lay 
any  particular  act  to  his  charge.  But  in  any  case  Helias  would 
at  least  come  under  the  general  condemnation  which  is  pronoanced 
upon  all  the  counts  of  Maine,  be  they  six  or  fewer.  No  friend  of 
Helias  could  have  so  spoken;  and  it  is  plain  that,  when  Bishop 
Hildebert  wrote  the  letter,  he  was  —  very  naturally  —  not  a  little 
angry,  if  not  with  Helias  in  particular,  yet  at  least  with  a  class 
of  men  among  whom  Helias  must  be  reckoned. 

Of  the  rest  of  the   letter  I  shall   have   to  speak   in    another 
Note. 


NOTE  LL.   Vol.  u.  p.  238. 
The  Surrey  deb  of  Le  Mans  to  William  Rufus. 

It  is  not  very  easy  at  first  sight  to  reconcile  our  accounts  of  the 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  surrender  of  Le  Mans  in  August  1098. 
Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  direct  contradiction  of  any  moment.  It 
seems  not  impossible  that  the  difference  is  merely  one  of  those  cases 
where  one  writer  gives  prominence  to  some  feature  in  the  story 
which  another  writer  leaves  out. 

AcconliDg  to  all  accounts,  Le  Mans  was  at  this  time  in  the 
possc.sbion  of  Fulk  of  Anjou.  Orderic  (see  p.  237)  makes  him 
personally  present  in  the  city ;  the  Biographer  of  the  Bishops  does 
not  say  whether  he  was  there  or  not.  But  in  any  case  the  city  had 
admitted  his  authority  in  May  and  had  not  yet  thrown  it  off.  Fulk 
was  therefore  fully  in  a  position  to  negotiate  with  William,  while 
Helias,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  William's  hands,  was  not  strictly  in  a 
position  to  negotiate  with  anybody.  Yet  the  Biographer  makes  no 
mention  of  Fulk  as  an  actor  or  a  party  to  the  treaty,  but  only  as 
one  of  whose  devices  Helias  was  afraid.  In  his  version  Bishop 
Hildebert  and  some  of  the  chief  men  of  Lc  Mans  first,  by  the 
King's  leave,  visit  the  captive  Count,  and  agree  on  terms  with  him  ; 
then  they  draw  up  a  treaty  with  the  King  according  to  those  terms. 
The  tale  runs  thus  (Vet.  An.  306) ; 

"Helias  timens  ne  Fulco  comes  proscriptioni  ejus   intenderet, 
mandavit  ad  se  episcopum  et  quosdam  ex  primoribus  civitatis  ex 
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consensu  regis,  at  coepit  agere  cum  eis,  eosque  suppliciter  deprecari, 
quatenus  casibus  illius  condolentes,  modis  omnibus  niterentur, 
qualiter  civitatem  regi  traderent,  ipsumque  a  vinculis  liberarent. 
Timebat  enim  quod  Fulco  comes,  regis  deceptus  muneribus,  cum 
eo  paeem  faceret,  atque  civitate  tradita  perpetuo  damnaretur  exsilio. 
Episcopus  autem  et  qui  cum  eo  venerant,  ejus  angustias  miserantes, 
cum  rege  de  ejus  liberatione  locuti,  cum  eo  tale  pactum  fecerunt,  ut 
si  eorum  consilio  atque  ingenio  sibi  civitns  traderetur,  ipse  Heliam 
comitem  quictum  et  liberum  abire  permitteret." 

He  adds,  hurrying  matters  a  little ;  "  Quod  negotium  industria 
prsesulis  celerius  quam  sperabatur  effectum,  eodemque  tempore  et 
regi  civitas  et  consuli  abeundi  libertas  reddita  est." 

Orderic,  on  the  other  hand  (772  D),  has  a  version  in  which  there 
is  no  mention  of  any  dealings  with  Helias,  but  which  makes  William 
and  Fulk — the  latter,  it  would  seem,  under  some  pressure — agree 
on  terms  substantially  the  same  as  those  stated  in  the  other  account. 
His  version  runs  thus ; 

'*  Andegavenses  autem  cum  Cenomannis  consiliati  sunt,  et  sc&e 
Normannis  in  omnibus  inferiores  compererunt,  unde  colloquium 
inter  regem  et  consulem  procuraverunt.  Ibi  tunc,  auxiliante  Deo, 
uecessaria  pax  inter  eos  facta  est,  et  inde  multis  pro  pluribus  causis 
utriusque  populi  gaudium  ingens  exortum  est.  Requisitum  est  et 
concessum  ut  Helias  comes  et  omnes  qui  capti  fuerant  ex  utraque 
parte  redderentur,  et  Cenomannis  et  omnia  castra  qua  Guillelmtis 
rex  habuerat  RufojUio  ejus  svhjugarenturJ* 

The  joy  of  which  Orderic  speaks  clearly  did  not  extend  to 
Angers.  The  Chronicle  of  Saint  Albinus  (1098)  puts  things  in 
quite  another  light ;  **  Quam  [Cenomanniam  urbem]  tribus  mensi- 
bus  retentam,  Cenomanensibus,  nJore  suo,  sibi  fraudantibus  et  a 
se  deficientibus,  reddidit  eam  in  amicitia  prsefato  regi  Anglorum, 
qui  ipsam  urbem  magis  pecunia  quam  viribus  impugnabat  jamque 
pene  possidebat." 

Here  we  have  no  mention  of  Helias  or  of  any  dealings  with  him, 
nothing  of  any  agreement  between  Fulk  and  "William.  The  citizens 
of  Lc  Mans  fall  away  from  the  Angevin  Count  and  betray  their 
city  to  the  King.  And  they  fall  away  through  the  temptation 
which  the  Red  King  knew  well  how  to  bring  to  bear  upon  his 
other  enemies,  but  of  which  there  is  no  recorded  instance  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  war  of  Maine.     See  p.  290. 
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The  tone  and  effect  of  these  stories  is  very  different,  and  jet  they 
seem  quite  capable  of  being  put  together.  It  is  simply  that  each 
writer  enlarges  on  the  persons  and  things  which  he  cares  most 
about.  The  Biographer  of  the  Bishops  of  course  enlarges  on  the 
part  taken  by  Hildebcrt ;  next  to  Hildebert,  he  has  to  tell  of 
Helias.  A  mission  of  Hildebert  to  Helias  was  a  thing  which  he 
could  not  leave  out ;  the  fact  that  the  tenus  were  settled  between 
his  own  Bishop  and  his  own  Count  was  more  interesting  to  him 
than  the  fact  that  those  terms  were  put  in  the  form  of  a  formal  treaty 
between  two  foreign  princes.  He  cannot  leave  out  the  Norman  king, 
but  he  can  and  does  leave  out  the  Angevin  count.  He  speaks  of 
a  treaty  between  William  and  Fulk  as  a  thing  which  was  likely  to 
happen ;  he  leaves  out  the  fact  that  it  actually  did  happen.  The 
Angevin  Chronicler  is  angry  at  the  loss  of  Le  Mans,  and  is  glad 
to  speak  of  its  loss  as  due  altogether  to  Cenomannian  treason 
or  fickleiiest*.  Ordcric  alone,  who  is,  more  strictly  than  either  of 
the  others,  telling  the  history  of  the  campaign,  and  who  is  less 
influenced  by  local  passion  one  way  or  another,  brings  out  the  diplo- 
matic fact  that  the  treaty  was  formally  agreed  to  in  a  meeting 
between  King  William  and  Count  Fulk.  It  must  have  taken  the 
shape  of  an  agreement  of  some  kind  between  them,  unless  Fulk  and 
his  troops  had  been  driven  out  of  Le  Mans  by  force.  But  this 
in  no  way  shuts  out  the  pos^sibility  of  the  dealings  between  Hilde- 
bert and  Helias  which  are  described  by  the  Biographer.  The  state 
of  things  would  seem  to  be  this.  The  i)eople  of  Le  Mans,  tired  of 
Fulk,  unable  to  have  Helias,  think  that  the  best  thing  is  to  submit 
to  William,  but  on  terms  which  will  secure  at  least  the  personal 
freedom  of  tlieir  native  prince.  Hildebcrt  and  his  companions  are 
allowed  by  William  to  confer  with  Helias.  The  results  of  the  con- 
ference are  put  into  the  shape  of  a  treaty  between  William  and  Fulk. 
Fulk  is  in  no  condition  to  resist  William  and  the  Cenomannian  people 
together ;  he  therefore  accepts  the  treaty,  doubtless  against  his  will. 
Thus  the  accounts  of  Orderic  and  the  Biographer  seem  simply  to 
fill  up  gaps  in  one  another.  Tlie  Angevin  chronicler  simply  gives 
a  short  and  snarling  summary  of  the  actual  result. 
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NOTE  MM.   Vol.  ii.  p.  239. 
The  Fortbesses  of  Le  Mans. 

A  6BEAT  deal  about  the  walls  and  the  castle  of  Le  Mans,  as  well 
as  about  several  other  points  in  the  county  of  Maine,  will  be  found 
in  M.  Hucber's  book,  itudea  w/r  VUistoire  et  les  MonumefUa  du 
Departement  de  la  Sarthe  (Le  Mans  and  Paris,  1856).  M.  Hucher 
however  hardly  carries  his  researches  beyond  the  city  itself;  so  that, 
while  his  remarks  and  the  documents  which  he  quotes  tell  us  much 
about  the  "  regia  turris,"  the  castle  close  to  the  cathedral,  he  has 
but  little  to  tell  us  about  the  fortress  of  Mont-Barb^,  which  is  for 
our  purpose  of  at  least  equal  interest. 

I  have  quoted  elsewhere  (N.  C.  iii.  207)  some  of  the  passages 
which  record  the  building  of  at  least  two  castles  by  the  Conqueror, 
the  royal  tower  and  that  of  Mont-Barb^.  In  the  extract  from 
William  of  Jumi^ges  for  "jwnte  Barbato"  we  must  read  "monte." 
Benoit,  oddly  enough,  knew  the  name  of  Mont-Barb^,  but  did  not 
know  that  of  the  royal  tower  (35735); 

**  For  ce  i  ferma  deus  chasteaua  Mais  que  iasi  fu  apel^ 

Hauz,  defensablM,  fon  e  beaua  ;  Ke  sai  retraire  ne  ne  trais." 

lA  uns  en  out  oon  Monbarb^ : 

Wacc,  on  the  other  hand  (150 14),  in  his  wild  chronology  of  all 
Cenomannian  matters,  makes  William  Kufus  build  this  castle  in 
the  expedition  of  1099  ; 

"  Li  Reis  vint  el  Mans  fi^rement.  For  graver  cela  de  la  cit^ 

Son  hostel  prist  vers  Saint  Vincent.        Fist  la  mote  devant  Barb^.** 

But  this  story,  though  utterly  out  of  its  place,  may  possibly  preserve 
a  fact.  The  royal  tower  was  undoubtedly  built  by  the  Conqueror  after 
he  had  taken  Le  Mans  in  1063  in  order  to  secure  the  possession  of  the 
city.  But  Mont  Barb^  looks  rather  like  one  of  the  besieging  castles 
made  in  order  to  get  possession.  Nothing  is  now  left  but  the  mound. 
William  may  conceivably  have  found  this  mound  ready  made.  If 
not,  his  building  of  1063  must  have  been  of  wood,  though  it  may 
very  likely  have  had  a  stone  successor.  The  mound,  not  far  from 
Saint  Vincent's  abbey,  stands  in  a  private  garden,  and  the  visitor 
to  Le  Mans,  unless  he  has  local  guidance,  may  very  likely  fail  to 
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find  it.  I  misFed  it  at  my  first  visit  in  1868,  which  must  be  my 
excuse  for  the  rather  vague  language  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Norman  Conquest.  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time  in  1876,  through 
the  kindness  of  M.  Henri  Chardon,  and  again  in  1879  with  Mr. 
Parker  and  Mr.  Fowler. 

The  question  remains,  Was  there  a  Mons  Barbatulu^  as  well  as 
a  Mons  Barbahis  ?  The  passages  quoted  from  Order ic  and  William 
of  Jumi^ges  (N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  207)  seem  to  imply  it;  only  the  odd 
thing  is  that  the  words  of  William  of  Jumieges  seem  to  leave  out 
the  !oyal  tower,  and  to  speak  of  Barhatus  and  Barbatulus  only. 
And  one  mi^ht  take  the  words  of  Wace,  "  La  mote  devant  Barb6," 
to  mean  Bnrlmtidu^  rather  than  Barbatus ;  only  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  another  mota.  Barbatulus  is  conjecturally,  but  with  every 
likelihood,  placed  on  the  site  of  the  present  Lyceum,  between 
Barbaius  and  the  city. 

The  royal  tower  was  built  just  outside  the  Roman  wall,  two  of 
whose  bastions,  known  as  La  Tour  M argot — after  Margaret,  the 
promised  bride  of  Ilobcrt  ? — and  La  Tmir  du  Cat'ulier,  were  taken 
into  its  precinct.  All  these  must  be  distinguished  from  the  palace 
of  the  Counts  (see  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  205)  which  stands  on  the  Roman 
wall,  almost  in  a  line  with  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral.  It  con- 
tains a  window  of  the  twelfth  century,  of  great  width,  a  feature 
characteristic  of  Le  Mans.  In  this  palace  was  the  aaintc  chapelie 
of  the  Counts. 


NOTE  NN.   Vol.  ii.  p.  240. 
Tjie  Datks  of  the  Building  of  Le  Mans  Catuedeal. 

I  HAVE  more  than  once,  in  the  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
had  to  speak  of  the  dates  of  the  various  parts  of  the  church  of  Saint 
Julian  at  Le  Mans.  Tlic  subject  is  so  closely  connected  with  so 
many  names  which  appear  in  our  story  that  an  inquiry'  of  this  kind 
can  hardly  be  thouj^dit  out  of  place.  My  later  visits  to  Le  Mans 
have  enabled  me  to  examine  and  cons-ider  several  points  again ;  and 
I  am  now  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  very  little,  if  anything, 
standing  in  the  present  church  of  an  earlier  date  than  William  the 
Conqueror's  first  taking  of  Le  Mans  in  1063.     I  have  got  some 
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help  from  a  local  book,  called  "  Recberches  sur  la  Cath^drale  du 
Mans.  •  Par  L'Abb^  .  .  .  /'  (Le  Mans,  1872) ;  but  its  architectural 
criticism  is  not  of  a  high  order.  Another  local  book,  "  UAncien 
Chapitre  Cathedral  du  Mans,  par  Armand  Belize,  Archiviste  de  la 
Sarthe"  (Le  Mans,  1875),  is  a  very  thorough  piece  of  capitular 
history,  but  it  throws  little  light  on  the  architecture. 

The  earliest  church  of  which  we  have  any  certain  account  was  a 
basilica  of  the  ninth  century.  Saint  Aldric,  bishop  from  832 
to  856,  rebuilt  the  cathedral  church,  of  which  he  consecrated  the 
eastern  part  in  834  and  the  rest  in  835.  I  have  for  these  dates  to 
trust  the  author  of  the  "  Recherches  sur  la  Cath^drale  du  Mans," 
who  quotes  from  a  manuscript  life  of  Aldric  in  the  library  at 
Le  Mans.  (I  have  seen  the  volume,  and  I  could  wish  that  it 
was  in  print.)  The  time  allowed  for  the  building  is  wonderfully 
short;  but  Aldric,  if  he  did  all  that  is  attributed  to  him  by 
the  Biographer  of  the  Bishops  (Vet.  An.  276),  must  have  been 
a  man  of  wonderful  energy.  There  is  nothing  said  directly  of 
his  works  at  Saint  Julian's;  but  they  might  almost  be  taken  for 
granted  when  we  hear  of  the  many  churches  which  he  built  and 
restored  ("  ^dificia  quae  praedictus  pontifex  multipliciter  a  novo 
operatus  est,  et  ecclesias  sive  nonnulla  monasteria  quae  a  novo 
fundavit  atque  perficere  et  omare  studuit,  necnon  et  restaurationes 
aliorum  monasteriorum  et  ceterarum  ecclesiarum,"  &c.  &c.  &c).  In 
the  days  of  the  next  Bishop  Robert  (856-885)  Le  Mans  was  sacked 
by  the  Northmen  and  the  church  burned.  We  are  of  course  met 
by  the  usual  diflficulty  as  to  the  amount  of  destruction  which  is 
implied  in  words  of  this  kind ;  but  it  naturally  led  to  a  restoration, 
and  to  a  new  dedication,  on  which  last  point  however  it  seems  to 
have  been  thought  needful  to  consult  the  Pope  ("  Matrem  ecclesiam, 
a  paganis  incensam,  diligenti  studio  renovavit,  et  ex  consilio  Romani 
antistitis  jam  dcnuo  celeberrime  consecravit ; "  287*).  We  hear 
again  (296*)  of  a  dedication  under  Bishop  Mainard  (940-960);  but 
not  of  any  rebuilding,  just  as  in  some  of  the  intermediate  episcopates 
(Vet.  An.  288*  et  seqq.)  we  hear  a  good  deal  about  havoc  and 
desecration,  but  nothing  about  actual  destruction.  The  church  of 
Aldric,  allowing  for  the  restorations  of  Robert  and  any  later  repairs, 
seems  plainly  to  have  stood  till  the  days  of  Vulgi-in  (1055-1067), 
the  earliest  Bishop  of  Le  Mans  who  has  even  an  indirect  share 
in  the  building  of  the  present  church.      No  work  of  his,  unless 
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possibly  the  merest  fragments,  seems  to  be  now  standing ;  but  he 
was  the  beginner  of  a  great  work  of  rebuilding  which  gave  us  what 
we  now  see. 

In  the  Life  of  Vulgrin  (Vet.  An.  312*)  we  are  simply  told  that 
in  1060  he  began  the  foundations  of  a  new  church  on  a  greater 
scale  ('^Quiiito  ordination  is  bus  anno  fundumenta  matris  ecclesise 
ampliora  quam  fuerant,  inchoavit,  sed  morte  inopina  supervenieute 
perficere  non  potuit").  His  foundations  were  badly  laid  and  his 
work  was  unskilful ;  so  that,  while  attempts  were  makiug  under  his 
successor  Arnold  (106 7- 108 2)  to  prop  it  up,  it  fell  down.  Arnold 
accordingly  destroyed  the  whole  work  of  Vulgrin,  and  began  again 
from  a  new  foundation.  The  extent  of  his  work  is  clearly  marked. 
He  finished  the  eastern  limb,  as  far  as  its  walls  and  outer  roof  were 
concerned ;  its  internal  adornments  he  left  for  his  successor.  Of 
the  transepts  with  their  towers  he  merely  laid  the  foundations ; 

"  Fabrica  novae  ecclesifie  quam  prsesul  Vulgrinus  inchoaverat, 
fundament orum  mobilitate  atque  lapidum  debilitate  corrupta,  iu- 
numera  crepidine  ruinam  suam  coepit  terribiliter  minitari;  quam 
dum  artifices  fulcire  conantur,  repentino  fragore  noctumo  tempore 

collapsa  est Inde  .  .  .  episcopus  totam    ccepti    opens    fabri- 

cam  usque  ad  ima  fundamenta  destruens,  deiiuo  ipsam  ecclesiatn 
fundamento  firniiori  et  solidiori  lapide  construere  ca^pit,  et  parti 
superior!  quec  vulgo  cancellum  nominator  etiam  tectum  imposuit, 
niembrorum  quoque  (\ute  cruces  vocantur  atque  turrium  solidissima 
fundamenta  antecjuam  moreretur  instituens"  (313*). 

That  he  added  only  the  outer  roof  is  plain  from  what  wc  read  of 
his  successor  Howel  (Vet.  An.  289).  As  Howel  adorned  the  "  can- 
cellum" with  a  pavement  and  stained  glaFS  windows,  he  also  added 
a  painted  ceiling; 

"  Cancellum  quod  ejus  antecessor  construxerat  pavimento  deco- 
ravit  et  c(rlo,  vit.eas  quoque  per  ipsum  cancellum,  per  quod  cruces 
circum  quoque  laudabili  sed  sumptuosa  nimium  artis  varietate 
disponens." 

So  again,  p.  299  ; 

"  Co'pit  .  .  .  supcriores  partes  ejusdem  basilioje  diligenti  soUici- 
tudine  laborare,  oratorium  scilicet  quod  choiiim  vocitant  sedemque 
pontiBcalem,  altaria  congrua  dimensione  disponere,  pavimenta  sub- 
sternere,  columnas  ac  laqucaria  gratissima  varietate  depingere, 
parietes  per  circuitum  dealbare." 
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Howel  also  finished  the  transepts  and  towers  of  which  Arnold 
had  merely  laid  the  foundations  (Vet.  An.  289) ; 

"  Fabricam  nov»  ecclesite  .  .  .  tanto  studio  aggressus  est  consum- 
mare  ut  cruces  atque  turres,  quarum  antecessor  ipsius  .  .  .  jecerat 
fundamenta  brevi  tempore  ad  effectum  perduxit." 

We  see  then  what  the  work  of  Vulgrin  and  Arnold  was.  It 
touched  the  eastern  part  only;  Aldric's  nave  was  left  alone.  The 
original  church  was  a  basilica,  most  likely  with  three  apses,  but 
without  transepts.  The  new  design  was  to  rebuild  the  eastern 
part  on  a  greater  scale  with  transepts,  transept  towers  (like  Geneva 
and  Exeter),  and  a  choir  ending  in  an  apse  with  a  surrounding 
aisle  and  chapels — as  is  shown  by  the  mention  of  many  altars.  The 
arrangement  was  that  of  the  two  other  great  churches  of  Le  Mans, 
La  Couture  and  Saint  Julian  in  the  Meadow,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  towers,  which  do  not  appear  in  either  of  those  churches. 
Arnold  built  the  choir,  and  began  the  transepts  and  towers ;  Howel 
adorned  the  choir  and  finished  the  transepts  and  towers.  There  is 
nothing  to  imply  that  either  of  them  touched  the  nave.  The  arcades 
of  Aldric's  basilica  were  therefore  still  standing  when  William  the 
Great  came  in  1063  and  again  in  1073.  The  work  of  Vulgrin  in 
the  eastern  part  was  doubtless  going  on  at  the  earlier  of  those 
two  dates,  and  that  of  Arnold  at  the  later. 

It  must  be  plain  to  every  one  who  has  seen  the  building  that 
the  work  of  these  bishops  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  church  has 
given  way  to  the  later  choir  and  transepts.  The  choir  was  built 
between  12 18  and  1254,  and  its  great  extension  to  the  east  in- 
volved, as  at  Lincoln,  the  destruction  of  part  of  the  Roman  wall. 
The  transepts  were  built  at  several  times  from  1303  to  1424. 
They  are  among  the  very  noblest  works  of  the  architecture  of  those 
centuries;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  rejoice  that,  as  the  works 
of  Vulgrin  and  Arnold  left  Aldric's  nave  standing,  so  the  great 
works  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  later  have  left  the  nave  which 
succeeded  that  of  Aldric.  With  all  its  artistic  loveliness,  the 
work  of  the  later  day  cannot  share  the  historic  interest  of  the 
works  of  the  times  of  William  and  Howel,  of  Helias  and  Hildebert. 

In  the  present  nave  it  is  plain  at  the  first  glance  that  there  are 
two  dates  of  Romanesque ;  a  further  examination  may  perhaps  lead 
to  the  belief  that  there  are  more  than  two.  It  is  easy  to  see  out- 
side that  the  aisles  and  the  clerestory  are  of  different  dates.     The 
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masonry  of  the  aisles  is  of  that  Roman  type  which,  in  places  like 
Le  Mans,  where  Roman  models  were  abundant,  remained  in  use 
far  into  the  middle  ages,  and  which  in  some  places  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  ever  gone  out  of  use  at  all.  The  masonry  of  the  clere- 
story is  ashlar.  The  difference  is  equally  clear  between  the  plain 
single  windows  of  the  aisles  and  the  highly  finished  coupled  windows 
of  the  clerestory.  Inside,  the  eye  soon  sees  that  the  design  has 
undergone  a  singular  change.  Without  the  pulling  down  of  any 
part,  the  church  put  on  a  new  character.  Columns  supporting 
round  arches  after  the  manner  of  a  basilica  were  changed  into  a 
series  of  alternate  columns  and  square  piers  supporting  obtusely 
pointed  arches.  Each  pair  of  arches  therefore  forms  a  couplet,  and 
answers  to  a  single  bay  of  the  pointed  vaulting  and  a  single  pair  of 
windows  in  the  clerestory.  Tlie  object  clearly  was  to  give  the 
building  as  nearly  the  air  of  an  Angevin  nave,  like  that  of  La 
Couture  (see  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  619),  as  could  be  given  where  there 
were  real  piers  and  arches.  Now  this  reconstruction,  one  which 
brings  in  the  pointed  arch,  cannot  possibly  be  earlier  than  the 
episcopate  of  William  of  Passavant,  Bishop  from  1143  to  118 7. 
He  was  a  great  builder;  he  translated  the  l>ody  of  Saint  Julian 
(Vet.  An.  366);  he  celebrated  a  dedication  of  the  church  (lb.  370), 
which  my  local  book  fixes,  seemingly  from  manuscripts,  to  1158,  a 
date  a  little  early  perhaps  for  such  advanced  work,  but  not  im- 
possible. To  William  of  Passavant  then  we  must  attribute  the  re- 
casting of  the  nave,  and  whatever  else  seems  to  be  of  the  same  date. 
To  this  last  head  belongs  the  great  south  porch,  and,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  add,  the  lower  part  of  the  southern,  the  only  remaining, 
tower,  though  some  assign  it  to  Hildebert.  The  question  now 
comes.  What  was  the  nave  which  William  of  Passavant  recast  in 
this  fashion,  and  whose  work  was  it  ? 

We  have  seen  that  we  cannot  attribute  any  work  in  the  nave  to 
any  prelate  earlier  than  Howel.  He  must  have  found  the  nave 
of  the  ninth  century  still  standing.  Did  he  do  anything  in  that 
part  of  the  church  ?  He  performed  a  ceremony  of  dedication  in 
1093  (Vet.  An.  300);  but  that  would  be  fully  accounted  for  by 
his  works  in  the  eastern  part.  On  the  other  hand,  Hildebert 
celebrated  in  11 20  (Vet.  An.  320)  a  specially  solemn  dedication, 
and  the  words  used  seem  to  imply  that  the  church  was  now 
complete  in  all  its  parts.     The  words  of  Ordcric  (531  D)  seem 
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express.  Howel  began  to  build  the  cbureb  ("  episcopalem  basili- 
cain  ....  condere  coepit ") ;  Hildebert  finisbed  it  ("  basilicam 
episcopii  quam  prsedecessor  ejus  inchoaverat,  consummavit,  et 
cum  ingeuti  populorum  tripudio  veneranter  dedicavit '').  It  is 
doubtless  not  strictly  true  tbat  Howel  began  tbe  cbureb,  words 
wbicb  sbut  out  tbe  work  of  Vulgrin  and  Arnold ;  but  tbe  time 
wben  Orderic  wrote  makes  bim  a  better  authority  for  Hilde- 
bert's  finishing  tban  for  HoweFs  beginning,  and  the  expression 
might  easily  be  used  if  Howel  began  that  particular  work,  namely 
the  nave,  wbicb  Hildebert  finished.  I  do  not  think  tbat  we  need 
infer  from  certain  expressions  of  the  Biographer  that  Hildebert  left 
the  nave,  or  any  essential  part  of  tbe  building,  unfinished.  He 
says  indeed  (Vet.  An.  320) ; 

"  Hildebertus  opus  ecclesise,  quod  per  longa  tempora  protractum 
fuerat,  suo  tempore  insistens  consummare,  dedicationem  ultra  quam 
res  exposcebat  accelerans,  multa  inibi  necessaria  inexpleta  preeteriit." 

Comparing  this  with  the  words  of  Orderic,  this  surely  need  not 
mean  more  than  that,  though  the  fabric  was  perfect,  yet  much  of 
the  ornamental  work  was  left  unfinished.  Hildebert,  in  short,  left 
the  nave  much  as  Arnold  left  tbe  choir.  At  least  the  nave  was 
in  this  case  when  he  dedicated  tbe  church.  For  he  had  time 
after  the  dedication  to  make  good  anything  that  was  imperfect. 

We  should  then  infer  from  Orderic  that  the  nave  which  William 
of  Passavant  recast  was  begun  by  Howel  and  finisbed  by  Hildebert. 
This  may  give  us  the  key  to  a  passage  in  the  Biographer  on  which 
we  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  put  another  meaning.  After 
describing  Howel's  building  of  the  transepts  in  the  words  quoted 
above  in  p.  635,  he  goes  on  (289) ; 

"  Eisque  [crucibus]  celeriter  culmen  impouens,  exteriores  etiam 
parietes,  quos  alas  vocant,  per  circuitum  consummavit." 

One  might  have  been  tempted  to  take  this  of  transept  aisles ; 
but,  weighing  one  thing  with  another,  it  seems  to  be  best  under- 
stood as  meaning  that  Howel  rebuilt  the  whole  of  the  outer  walls 
of  the  nave  and  its  aisles.  This  would  give  to  him  the  whole 
extent  of  the  gtiem-Eroman  work  of  the  aisles,  together  with  the 
great  western  doorway.  The  interior  work  of  the  aisles  seems  also 
to  agree  with  his  date.  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  Howel 
rebuilt  the  nave  aisles  only,  still  leaving  the  arches  of  Aldric's 
basilica.     Then  Hildebert  rebuilt  or  thoroughly  restored  the  nave 
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itself,  with  the  columns  and  axx^hes  and  whatever  they  carried  in 
the  way  of  triforium  and  clerestory.  We  may  therefore  suppose 
that  the  existing  columns,  as  distinguished  from  the  square  piers, 
are  his  work,  though  the  splendid  capitals  of  many  of  them  must 
have  been  added  or  carved  out  of  the  block  in  the  recasting  by 
William  of  Passavant 

There  is  however  one  fragment  of  the  nave  arcades  which  is  older 
than  Hildebert,  very  likely  older  than  Howel.  This  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  first  pier  from  the  east.  I  need  not  say  that  the  eastern  bay  of 
a  nave  often  belongs  to  an  older  work  than  the  rest,  being  in  truth 
part  of  the  eastern  limb  continued  so  far — perhaps  for  constructive 
reasons,  to  act  as  a  buttress — perhaps  for  ritual  reasons,  to  mark  the 
ritual  choir — very  often  for  both  reasons  combined.  One  of  the  best 
examples  is  that  small  part  of  the  nave  of  Durham  abbey  which 
belongs  to  the  work  of  William  of  Saint-Calais  (see  N.  C.  vol.  v. 
p.  631).  At  this  point  then  in  the  nave  of  Le  Mans,  we  find  half 
columns  with  capitals  and  bases  of  a  strangely  rude  kind,  more  like 
Primitive  Romanesque  (see  N.  C.  vol.  v.  pp.  613,  618,  628)  than 
anything  either  Norman  or  Angevin.  These  are  assuredly  not  the 
work  of  Hildebert.  There  is  one  argument  for  assigning  them  to 
Howel,  namely  that  something  of  the  same  kind  is  to  be  found  in 
the  remains  of  the  northern  tower  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  another 
Note  (see  below,  Note  IIR).  But  if  any  one  holds  them  to  be  the 
work  of  Arnold  or  of  Vulgrin,  or  even  looks  on  them  as  a  surviving 
fragment  of  the  basilica  of  the  days  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  I  shall  not 
dispute  against  him. 

I  must  add  however  that,  between  Hildebert  and  William  of 
Passavant,  we  have,  according  to  the  use  of  Le  Mans,  to  account 
for  two  fires — "  solita  civitatis  incendia,"  as  the  Biographer  (Vet. 
An.  349)  calls  them — and  their  consequences.  In  1 134  there  was  a 
fire  which,  according  to  the  Biographer  (350),  was  more  fearful  than 
any  which  had  ever  happened  at  Le  Mans  since  the  city  was  built, 
not  even  excepting  the  great  one  of  1098.  Everything  perished. 
"Tota  Cenomannensis  eivitas  cum  omnibus  ecclesiis  quae  intra 
muros  continebantur,  evanuit  in  favillas."  We  read  of  the  "  matris 
ecclcsiae  destructio"  and  "combustio,"  all  the  more  lamentable 
because  of  its  beauty — "ipsa  enim  tam  venustate  sui  quam  cla- 
ritate  tunc  temporis  vicinis  et  remotis  excellebat  ecclesiis."  So 
Orderic   (899  B) ;     "  Tunc   Cenomannis   episcopalis   basilica,  quae 
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pulcherrima  erat,  concremata  est."  The  then  Bishop,  Guy  of 
Etampes  (ii 26-1 136),  spent  two  hundred  pounds  in  trying  to 
repair  the  damage;  ''Ad  cujus  restaurationem  cc.  libras  Ceno- 
manuenses  dedit,  sine  mora  contulit,  et  omnibus  modis  desudavit 
quomodo  ipsa  ad  perpetuitatem  decenter  potuisset  restaurari." 
Under  the  next  Bishop,  Hugh  of  Saint-Calais  (1146-1153),  there 
was  another  fire,  the  account  of  which  is  very  curious  (Vet.  An. 

349); 

''Ignis  circa  meridiem  a  vico  sancti  Yincentii  prosiliens,  sibi 

opposita  usque  ad  muros  civitatis  et  domos  episcopales,  tegmenque 

sacelli  beati  Juliani  adhuc  stramineum,  cum  fenestris  vitreis  con- 

cremavit   et  macerias,  et  in  summis  imagines  sculptas  lapidibus 

deturbavit." 

The  people  break  open  the  shrine  of  Saint  Julian  in  order  to 
save  his  body,  which  they  carry  to  the  place  where  the  Bishop  was. 
The  Bishop  seems  to  have  repaired  the  episcopal  buildings  before 
he  touched  the  church,  and  the  details  have  some  interest  in  the 
liistory  of  domestic  architecture  ("  domum  petrinam  ex  parte  sancti 
Audoeni  positam,  decenti  solariorum  interpositu  numerosas  fenestras 
habentium  cum  sua  camera  continuavit").    Presently  we  read ; 

"Beatissimum  patrem  nostrum  Julianum  ipso  die  a  lignea 
basilica  in  occidentali  menibro  ecclesisB  intra  macerias  facta,  post 
incendium  in  qua  fere  triennio  requieverat,  in  redivivam  sollen- 
niter,  clero  cantibus  iusultante,  populo  congaudente,  transtulerunt 
ecclesiam." 

We  do  not  hear  of  any  more  building,  but  there  is  a  long  list 
(Vet.  An.  354)  of  the  ornaments  which  Bishop  Hugh  gave  to  the 
Church. 

Some  of  the  expressions  used  in  these  passages  are  very  odd. 
"  Sacellum  beati  Juliani ''  is  a  strange  phrase  for  the  cathedral 
church,  and  yet  the  thatched  roof  and  the  glass  windows  must 
be  spoken  of  a  building  and  not  of  a  mere  shrine.  It  is  Saint 
Julian's  church  itself  whose  roof  and  windows  are  spoken  of.  But 
the  phrase  "  lignea  basilica,"  which  makes  one  think  of  Glastonbury, 
must  not  lead  us  to  think  that  any  wooden  church  of  early  days 
was  then  standing  at  Le  Mans.  The  whole  story  seems  quite 
intelligible,  without  supposing  any  really  architectural  work  between 
Hildebert  and  "William  of  Passavant.  The  language  of  the  Bio- 
grapher in  describing  the  fire  of  11 34  is,  as  so  often  happeus,  very 
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much  exaggemted.  HU  own  account  shows  that  the  walls  of  the 
church  were  left  standing.  It  looks  on  the  whole  as  if  the  roof 
was  destroyed  in  1 134.  It  was  hastily  repaired  with  thatch.  It 
was  burned  again,  and  the  clerestory  ("  fenestras  vitreae  ")  with  it, 
at  the  next  fire  in  1 1 46-1 153.  The  whole  church  perhaps  remained 
for  a  while  unfit  for  divine  service.  Then  some  wooden  structure 
("  lignca  basilica ")  was  raised  within  the  walls  of  the  nave  (**  in 
occidentali  membro  ecclesise  intra  macerias  facta").  Meanwhile 
Bishop  Hugh  repaired  the  choir  ("  rediviva  ecclesia "),  seemingly 
doing  nothing  to  the  nave.  Bishop  William,  finding  things  in  this 
state,  rebuilt  the  clerestory  and  vaulted  it  Angevin  fashion.  So 
to  do  required  that  every  alternate  column  of  the  nave  should 
be  built  up  into  a  square  pier.  This  again  required  a  change  in 
the  line  of  the  arches,  and,  according  to  the  fashion  just  coining 
in,  they  were  nmde  obtusely  pointed.  If  any  one  thinks  that  the 
superb  foliage  of  the  nave  capitals  must  be  later  than  1 1 58,  he 
may  hold  that  they  were  cut  out  Jifterwards,  or  he  may  even 
hold  that  Bishop  William's  dedication  in  that  year  belongs  tmly  to 
the  eastern  parts — where  something  was  clearly  done  in  his  time 
or  thereabouts — and  that  the  whole  recasting  of  the  nave  came 
later  in  his  long  ejjiscopate. 

I  am  not  writing  an  architectural  history  of  the  church  of  Saint 
Julian,  and  I  have  perhaps,  as  it  is,  gone  more  into  detail  than 
my  subject  called  for.  I  think  that  any  one  who  has  been  at 
Le  Mans  will  forgive  me.  But  there  arc  many  architectural  points 
in  this  wonderful  church  on  which  I  have  not  entered.  Thei-e 
is  nmch  also  in  the  other  two  minsters  of  Le  Mans  which  throws 
much  light  on  the  work  at  Saint  Julian's.  I  have  merely  tried 
in  a  general  way  to  assign  to  their  most  probable  dates  aiul 
founders  the  different  parts  of  a  church  which  so  ofteu  meets  us 
in  our  present  hihtory. 


NOTE  00.  Vol.  ii.  p.  242. 
The  Interview  between  William  Rufus  and  Helias. 

We  have  two  chief  accounts  of  this  remarkable  interview,  one 
in  Orderic,  773  B,  the  other  in  William  of  Malmesbur}%  iv.  320. 
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As  with  some  of  the  other  anecdotes  of  William  Kufus,  Orderic 
tells  the  story  in  its  place  as  part  of  his  regular  narrative,  while  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury  brings  it  in,  along  with  the  story  of  his  crossing 
to  Touques,  as  a  mere  anecdote,  to  illustrate  the  King's  "  prseclara 
magnanimitas."  And  he  tells  the  tale  very  distinctly  out  of  its 
place,  for  he  puts  it  after  the  voyage  to  Touques,  that  is  in  the 
campaign  of  1099,  whereas  it  is  clear  that  it  happened  during  the 
campaign  of  1098.  One's  feelings  are  a  little  shocked  when  he 
speaks  of  "  auctor  turbarum,  Helias  quidanhf"  which  reminds  one 
of  the  meeting  between  the  Count's  earlier  namesake  and  another 
tyrant  ("  venit  Achab  in  occursum  Elise.  Et  cum  vidisset  eum,  ait; 
Tune  es  ille,  qui  conturbas  Israel  1 "  3  Regg.  xviii.  16).  To  be  sure 
he  does  afterwards  speak  of  the  '*alta  nobilitas"  of  the  Count 
of  Maine. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the  details  of  the  dialogue 
in  the  two  accounts.  That  in  William  of  Malmesbury  is  much 
shorter,  and  consists  wholly  of  an  exchange  of  short  and  sharp 
sayings  between  the  speakers,  which  are  certainly  very  characteristic 
of  William  Rufus.  There  is  nothing  in  this  version  of  the  offer 
of  Helias  to  enter  the  King's  service,  or  of  the  counsel  given  by 
Robert  of  Meulau.  In  Orderic's  version  Helias  speaks  first,  with 
the  offer  of  service,  beginning  "  Rex  iiiclute,  mihi,  qusBso,  subveni 
pro  tua  insigni  strenuitate ; "  and  we  read,  '*  Liberalis  rex  hoc 
facile  annuere  decrevit,  sed  Rodbertus  Mellentl  ;ub  comes  pro  felle 
livoris  dissuasit."  Then,  after  speeches  on  both  sides  which  are 
not  given,  comes  the  defiance  of  Helias,  in  these  words; 

"  Libenter,  domine  rex,  tibi  servirem,  si  tibi  placeret,  gratiamque 
apud  te  invenirem.  Amodo  mihi,  quaeso,  noli  derogare,  si  aliud 
conabor  perpetrare.  Patienter  ferre  nequeo  quod  meam  mihi 
ablatam  ha^reditatem  perspicio.  Ex  violentia  prsevalente  omnis 
mihi  denegatur  rectitudo.  Quamobrem  nemo  miretur  si  calumuiam 
fecero,  si  avitum  houorem  totis  nisibus  repetiero." 

All  this  is  represented  in  William  of  Malmesbury  by  two 
sentences ; 

''  Cui  [Heliae]  ante  se  adducto  rex  ludibundus,  ^  Habeo  te, 
magister,'  dixit.  At  vero  illius  alta  nobilitas  quse  nesciret  in  tanto 
ctiam  periculo  humilia  sapere,  humilia  loqui ;  *  Fortuitu,'  inquit, 
*  me  cepisti ;  sed  si  possem  evadere,  novi  quid  facerem.' " 

This  is  very  characteristic  of  Rufus ;  is  it  equally  so  of  Helias  ? 
VOL.  II.  T  t 
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Surely  the  two  speeches  given  to  him  by  Orderic — allowing  for  a 
little  improvenieiit  in  the  process  of  turning  them  into  Latin — much 
better  j-uit  his  eharacter  and  position.  And  we  can  hardly  fcgiqj 
that  Helias'  oiler  to  enter  William's  seiTiee,  the  King's  inclination 
to  accept  it,  and  tlic  evil  counsel  given  by  Rolxjrt  of  Meulan — all 
likewise  thoroughly  characteristic— are  all  mere  invention. 

The  last  speech  of  Rufus  is  much  fuller  in  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  than  in  Orderic.  Orderic  simply  says,  "Cui  turgidus  rex 
ait,  *  Vade,  et  age  quidquid  niihi  i)otes  agere.*"  In  the  other  version 
this  hecomts; 

*'Tum  Willelmus,  pra?  furore  extra  se  posit  us,  et  obiiucans 
Heliam,  *  Tu,'  in([uit,  *  nebulo,  tu,  quid  faceres  ?  Diseede,  abi,  fuge ; 
concedo  tibi  ut  facias  quidquid  poteris ;  et,  per  vultum  de  Luca, 
nihil,  si  me  viccris,  pro  liac  venia  tecum  paciscar/  " 

Tie  addp,  without  any  mention  of  a  regular  safe-conduct, 

**Nec  inferius  factum  verlx)  fuit,  sed  continuo  dimisit  evadere, 
miratus  potius  quam  insectatus  fugientem." 

I  have  in  the  text  followed  the  version  of  Orderic,  venturing 
only  to  add  the  enjiuently  characteristic  words  with  which  William 
of  Malmesbury  begins  and  ends.  They  in  no  way  disturb  the 
main  dialogue  as  given  by  Orderic.  But  I  must  add  that  William 
of  Mahnesbuiy  warns  us  against  sui)posing  that  William  Rufus, 
either  in  this  sj)ecch  or  in  his  speech  on  the  voyage  to  Touques, 
knowin;;ly  ([uoted  Lucan.     Ilis  words  are  curious  ; 

"  Quis  talia  de  illiterato  homine  crederet  ?  Et  fortassis  erit 
aliquis  (pii,  Lucanum  legens,  falso  opinetur  Willelmum  hoec 
exempla  de  Julio  Caesare  nmtuatum  esse  :  sed  non  erat  ei  tantum 
siudii  vcl  otii  ut  literas  unquam  audiret ;  immo  calor  meutis 
ingenitus,  et  conscia  virtus,  eum  t^lia  exprimere  cogebant.  Et 
profecto,  si  Christ ianitas  nostm  pateretur,  sicut  olim  anima  Euforbii 
trausisse  dicta  est  in  Pythagoram  Samium,  iia  possit  dici  quod 
anima  Julii  Ca-saris  tmnsierit  in  regem  Willelmum." 

That  is  to  say,  C*sar  and  William  Hufus,  being  the  same  kind  of 

men, uttered  the  same  kind  of  words.    The  passage  of  Lucan  referred 

to  Ls  where  Domitius  (ii.  512)  is  brought  Ijefore  Caesar  at  Corfinium; 

''  Vive,  licet  nolii*.  et  noatro  munere,  dixit, 
Ceme  diem,  victi«  jani  npcs  bona  partibus  eato, 
Exeinpluiuque  mei:  vcl,  hi  libet,  anna  retenta, 
Et  liihil  hac  venia,  hi  viceris  iptte,  piici^cor.'' 
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That  William  Rufus  should  quote  Lucan,  as  his  brother  Henry 
could  most  likely  have  done,  was  so  very  unlikely  that  William  of 
Malmesbury  need  hardly  have  warned  us  against  such  a  belief. 
At  the  same  time  it  does  not  seem  impossible  that  he  might  have 
heard  of  Csesar  without  having  read  Lucan.  But  we  must 
remember  that  whatever  William  Bufus  said  was  said  in  French, 
and  not  in  Latin.  Without  supposing  either  that  Rufus  had 
read  Lucan  or  that  the  soul  of  Csesar  had  passed  into  his  body, 
we  may  believe  that  William  of  Malmesbury  or  his  informant 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  translating  his  speech  into  the 
words  of  a  really  appropriate  passage  of  a  favourite  author ;  then, 
when  he  had  done  this,  the  singular  apology  which  I  have  quoted 
might  seem  needful. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  William  of  Malmesbury  puts  this 
story  altogether  out  of  place.  It  is  put  yet  further  out  of  its  place 
by  Wace  (15106),  who  makes  the  capture  of  Helias  follow  the 
siege  of  Mayet  (see  p.  289).  His  version  brings  in  some  new  details. 
Helias,  having  been  taken  prisoner,  makes  (151 20)  a  boastful  speech 
to  his  keepers,  swearing  by  the  patron  saint  of  his  city  that,  if  he 
had  not  fallen  by  chance  into  an  ambuscade,  he  would  soon  have 
driven  the  King  of  England  out  of  all  his  lands  beyond  the  sea 
(15120); 

"  Mais  or  vos  dirai  une  rien :  Ke  dechk  la  mer  d'Engleterre 

Par  inonseignor  Saint-Julien,  Plein  pi^  de  terre  n'en  ^ust, 

Se  jo  ne  fusse  si  tost  pris,  Ne  tiir  ne  chastel  ki  suen  feust ; 

Mult  ^ust  poi  en  cost  pais.  Maiz  altrement  est  avenu, 

£1  rei  eusse  fait  tant  guerre,  II  a  ounquis  b  jo  perdu.*' 

When  this  is  told  to  the  King,  he  causes  Helias  to  be  brought 
before  him ;  he  gives  him  a  horse,  and  bids  him  mount  and  ride 
whither  he  will ;  only  he  had  better  take  care  that  he  is  not  caught 
again,  as  he  will  not  be  let  out  of  prison  a  second  time ; 

"  Dune  le  fist  11  reis  amener,  Maiz  altre  feiz  miebc  vos  gardez  ; 

E  des  buies  le  fist  oster,  Kar  se  jo  vob  prene  altre  feiz, 

Son  palefrei  fist  demander  Jamez  de  ma  prison  n'iestreiz. 

E  mult  richement  enseler ;  Ne  voil  mie  ke  vos  kuideiz 

El  conte  dit :  Dans  quens,  muntez  Ke  de  guerre  sorpris  seiz, 

Alez  kel  part  ke  vos  volez,  Mais  vos  n'ireiz  jh,  nule  part, 

Fetes  al  mielx  ke  vos  porrez,  Ke  jo  pr^  dos  ne  vos  gart." 

(vv.  15134-15147.) 

T  t  :; 
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In  this  version  the  horse  is  something  new,  though  not  at  all 
out  of  place,  as  Helias  could  not  well  get  away  without  a  horse, 
and  he  could  not  have  had  any  horse  at  his  command  at  the 
moment.  We  may  note  also  that  William  is  here  made,  whether 
seriously  or  in  mockeiy,  to  give  Helias  the  title  of  Count, 
"  Dans  queiis."  But  the  story  has  very  much  come  down  from 
the  level  of  either  of  the  other  versions.  The  boastful  speech  to 
the  keepers  is  not  at  all  in  the  style  of  Helias,  and  it  is  a  poor 
substitute  either  for  the  dignified  offer  and  defiance  in  Orderic 
or  for  the  lively  dialogue  in  William  of  Malmesbury.  This  last 
w^e  should  gladly  have  had  in  Wace's  version,  as  there  would  have 
been  some  faint  chance  of  recovering  a  scrap  or  two  more  of  the 
original  French  to  match  the  "  Dans  quens,"  which  has  a  genuine 
ring  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  "  magister "  and  the  "  ncbulo "  of 
William  of  ^[almcbbuiy  have  on  the  other. 


CJeoffrey  Gaimar  too  (Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes,  i.  37)  has 
a  vcmon  in  which  Helias,  when  a  prisoner,  makes  a  boastful 
speech  to  the  effect  that,  if  it  had  not  been  by  an  ambush,  he  would 
never  have  been  taken ; 


**  Li  quicns  dcs  Maiis  ert  en  priHon, 
Aiiner  voleit  grant  nin9on  ; 
MI'S  ceo  diHcit  que,  u'il  s^ust 


Qe  Tom  idsd  prendre  le  (Tetist, 
Tut  ttutrement  se  contenist, 
Li  rois  leH  Mans  jk  ne  proist." 


He  is  brought  before  the  King,  to  whom  he  says  that  he  is  much 
beloved  in  his  land,  and  that,  if  he  were  only  able  to  assemble 
Lis  men,  no  king  could  subdue  him  in  it.  William  lets  him  go 
to  see  what  he  can  do,  and  gives  up  to  him  Lc  Mans  and  all  the 
castles  of  the  country; 


*'  Quant  fut  cont^  devant  le  roi, 
Si  le  fist  mener  devant  soi ; 
Par  bol  auiur  li  ad  demande 
S'il  estoit  iHsi  vaunte 
Cil  reypondit :  *  Sire,  jo'l  diH, 
Mult  8ui  aiiie  en  cest  pais. 
II  n'ad  flouz  cicl  si  fort  roi, 
Si  par  force  venist  hub  inoi, 
Qu'il  ne  perdist,  ui  jeo  le  seus&ie, 


Pur  quti  nia  gent  assemble  eusse.' 
Li  rois,  quant  I'ot,  bi  prent  ^  rire : 
Par  bel  ainur  et  nient  par  ire, 
Li  couianda  q'il  s'en  alast, 
Prc'st  les  Mans,  s'il  guerreiiist. 
£t  cil  ful  lez,  si  s'en  ala. 
Touz  ses  cha.stels  renduz  11  a 
Li  rois  par  bone  volonte, 
Kcndit  les  Mans  la  forte  citiS/' 


Helias  calls  on  his  barons   to  help  him   in  war  with  the  King ; 
but  they  decline,  and  advise  him  to  give  up  the  city  and  all  the 
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castles,  and  to  become  the  King's  man.  He  does  so;  otherwise 
the  poet  says  that  the  King  would  have  thrown  aside  his  friendship, 
and  that  he  would  have  taken  the  castles  and  put  all  concerned 
to  a  vile  death ; 

'*  Et  cil  manda  pur  sea  barons,  Li  quens  Elyes  issi  fiat, 

Moveir  voloit  lea  conten^ons,  One  see  homen  n*en  contredist. 

M^B  si  baron  11  ont  lo^  £t  sUl  iaai  ne  T^ust  fet 

Qu^il  rende  au  roi  la  cit^  Mult  fuHt  entre  els  en  amur  plet ; 

Et  les  chasteus  de  son  pais,  Li  rois  par  force  les  pr^ist 

Son  horn  lige  seit  tuz  dis.  Et  de  vile  mort  les  occeist.** 

I  need  hardly  stop  to  show  how  utterly  uuhistorical  all  this  is. 
But  the  "  bel  amur,'*  the  challenge,  the  release  of  the  Count  and 
the  surrender  of  the  city  and  the  castles,  the  general  looking  on 
war  as  a  kind  of  game,  are  all  highly  characteristic  of  the  chivalrous 
King.  The  last  words  indeed  give  us  the  other  side  of  chivalry; 
but  I  confess  that  they  seem  to  me  to  be  unfair  to  William  Rufus, 
however  well  they  might  suit  Robert  of  Belleme.  Geoffrey  Gaimar 
lived  to  see  times  when  the  doings  of  Robert  of  Belleme,  exceptional 
in  his  own  day,  had  become  the  general  rule. 


NOTE  PP.   Vol.  ii.  p.  284. 

The  Voyage  op  William  Rufus  to  Touques. 

This  story  is  told  by  a  great  many  writers ;  but,  as  in  the  story 
of  the  interview  of  William  Rufus  and  Helias,  our  two  main  versions 
are  those  of  Orderic  (775  A)  and  of  William  of  Malmesbury  (iv. 
320).  And,  as  in  the  case  of  that  story,  with  which  William  of 
Malmesbury  couples  it,  he  tells  it  simply  as  an  illustrative  anecdote, 
while  with  Orderic  it  is  part  of  his  regular  narrative.  And  again 
William  throws  one  of  the  speeches  into  the  form  of  a  familiar 
classical  quotation,  and  the  curious  apology  quoted  in  the  last 
note  is  made  to  apply  to  this  story  as  well  as  to  the  other. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  actual  contradiction  between 
the  two  versions.  The  messenger — Amalchis  according  to  Or- 
deric— reaches  England  and  finds  the  King  in  the  New  Forest. 
He  thus  (775  A)  describes  the  delivery  of  the  message;  "Ille 
mari  tmnsfretato  Clarendonam  venit,  regi   cum  familiaribus  suis 
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ill  Novam  Forestam  equitanti  obviavit,  et  alacriter  inquirenti  ra- 
niores,  reppondit,  Coenomonnis  per  proditionem  surrepta  est.  Verum 
dominus  meus  Balaonem  custodit,  et  regalis  familia  omnes  muniti- 
ones  sibi  assigDatas  soUerter  observavit,  auxiliumque  regalis  po- 
teutise  vehementer  dei^idcrat,  in  hostile  robur  quod  eos  uiidique 
includit  et  iinpugnat."  William  of  Malmesbury  (iv.  320)  does  not 
mention  the  place ;  ^'  Yenationi  in  quadam  silva  intentum  nuntius 
detinuit  ex  trnnsmarinis  partibus,  obsessam  esse  civitatem  Cino- 
niannis,  quam  nuper  fratre  profecto  sua?  potestati  adjecerat."  This 
is  a  somewhat  inadequate  summary  of  the  Cenomannian  war. 

Now  comes  the  King's  answer,  in  which  I  have  ventured  in  the 
text  to  bring  in  both  the  speeches  which  are  attributed  to  Rufus  on 
first  hearing  the  news  of  the  loss  of  Le  Mans.  In  Orderic  the  story 
stands  thus ; 

"  His  auditis,  rex  dixit,  *  Eamus  trans  mare,  nostros  adjuvare. 
Kodem  momcnto  inconsultis  omnibus  equum  habenis  regiravit,  ip- 
sumque  calcaribus  urgens  ad  pontum  festinavit,  et  in  quandam 
vetustam  navim  quam  forte  invenit,  sine  rcgio  apparatu  velut 
plebeius  intravit  et  remigare  protinus  imperavit.  Sic  nimirum  ncc 
congrucntom  flatum  nee  socios  nee  alia  quae  regiam  dignitatem 
decebant  exspcctavit ;  sed  omnis  metus  cxpers  fortunae  et  pelago 
sesc  commisit,  et  sequenti  luce  ad  portum  Tolchae,  Deo  duce,  salvus 
applicuit." 

He  then  goes  on  with  the  graphic  details  of  the  landing  at 
Touques  and  the  ride  to  Bonneville,  which  find  no  place  in  'William 
of  Malmosbury.     W^illinm\s  version  is  as  follows; 

"  Statim  ergo  ut  expcditus  crat  retorsit  cquum,  iter  ad  mare  con- 
vertens.  Adraonentibus  ducibus  exercitum  advocandum,  paratos 
componendos,  *  Yidebo,'  ait,  *  quis  me  sequetur ;  putatis  me  non 
habiturum  homines  ?  si  cognovi  juventutcm  mcam,  etiam  naufi*agio 
ad  me  venisse  volet.*  Hoc  igitur  modo  pene  solus  ad  mare  pervonit. 
Erat  tunc  nubilus  aer  et  vcntus  contrarius ;  flatus  violentia  tersra 
maris  verrebat.  Ilium  statim  transfretare  volentem  nautae  exorant 
lit  pacem  pelagi  et  ventoi*um  clementiam  operiatur.  *  Atqui,'  inquit 
rex,  *num(iuam  audivi  regem  naufragio  interii^sc.*  Quin  potius 
solvitc  rctinacula  naviura,  videbitis  elementa  jam  conspirata  in 
meum  obsequium.  Ponto  transito,  obsessores,  ejus  audita  fama, 
dissiliunt." 

Then  follows  the  interview  with  Hclias,  quite  out  of  place. 
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Here  we  have  several  separate  details  in  each  version ;  but  they 
quite  fit  into  one  another.  Of  Rufus*  two  speeches  before  he  rides 
off,  each  seems  to  need  the  support  of  the  other.  The  speech  to 
the  sailors  lurks  as  it  were  in  the  words  of  Orderic,  "remigare  pro- 
tinus  iraperavit,"  and  his  other  words,  "  fortunse  et  pelago  sese 
commisit,"  suggest  the  same  general  idea  which  comes  out  in  them. 
They  suggest  tlie  well-known  story  of  Caesar  which  William  of 
Malmesbury  seems  to  have  in  his  head,  which  is  told  by  Florus 
(iv.  ii.  37),  Appian  (Bell.  Civ.  ii.  57),  and  Plutarch  (Caesar,  38).  The 
Latin  writer  says  only  "  Quid  times  ?  Caesarem  vehis  V*  while  the  two 
Greek  writers  bring  in  the  word  rvxtj  (*I^*,  y^waUy  roKfia  kqI  dtbiBi 
firjdfv.  Kaiaapa  (f>tp€it  Koi  lijv  Kaiaapos  rvx^v  avfiiT\€ovaav).  Our 
writers  are  not  likely  to  have  read  either  of  the  Greek  books,  and 
there  is  enough  about  "Fortuna"  in  the  passage  of  Lucan  (v. 
577-593)  which  William  of  Malmesbury  at  least  must  have  had  in 
his  eye,  and  where  the  few  words  of  Appian  and  the  fewer  of  Florus 
grow  into  a  speech  of  many  lines.  The  odd  thing  however  is  that 
the  actual  words  do  not  seem  to  come  from  anything  in  Lucan,  but 
to  be  in  a  manner  made  up  out  of  two  passages  of  Claudian.  We 
get  the  sentiment  in  one  (De  III  Cons.  Hon.  96) ; 

*'  O  nimium  dilecte  Deo,  cui  fundit  ab  antris 
^olus  armatas  hiemes,  cui  militat  sether, 
£t  conjurati  veniunt  ad  dassica  venti/ 


\.:  »» 


But  the  actual  words  come  nearer  to  the  other  (De  IV  Cons. 
Hon.  284) ; 

**  Nonne  vides,  op«rum  quo  se  pulcherrimus  ille 
M undue  amore  ligat,  nee  vi  connexa  per  sevum 
Conapirant  elementa  sibi  ? " 

Just  as  in  the  other  story,  we  may  suppose  that  Rufus  said  some- 
thing which,  in  the  course  of  improving  into  Latin,  suggested  the 
words  of  the  two  Latin  poets.  The  saying  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  a  king  being  drowned  surely  has  the  genuine  stamp  of  the  Red 
King  about  it.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  passage 
which  evidently  refei-s  to  the  same  story  in  a  grave  contemporary, 
who  takes  his  quotations,  not  from  heathen  poets  but  from  the  New 
Testament.  Eadmer  (54)  attributes  to  William  Rufus,  as  a  general 
privilege,  something  like  what  in  our  own  day  we  have  been  used 
to  call  '*  Queen*s  weather ; " 
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"  Ventus  insuper  et  ipsum  mare  videbantur  ei  obtemperare. 
Veriim  dico,  non  meiitior,  quia  qaum  dc  Ans;lia  in  Normanniam 
tranFire  vel  inde  cursum  prout  ipsum  voluntas  Fua  ferebat,  redire 
volebat,  niox.  illo  adveniente,  et  mari  appropinquante,  oninis  tem- 
pcHtns.  quae  nonnunquam  immane  Baeviebat,  sedabatur,  et  transeunti 
mira  traniiuillitate  famulabatur." 

It  is  wortb  notice  that  the  same  idea  is  found,  besides  Lucan  and 
Claudian,  in  a  tbird  Latin  writer,  wbo  is  mucb  less  likely  to  have 
])een  known  to  eitber  Orderic  or  William  of  Malmesbun*.      Tliis  is 

w 

in  tbe  PanogjTic  addi-essed  by  Enmenius  to  the  elder  Constantius 
(Pan.  Vet.  v.  14).  He  is  describing  the  voyage  of  Constantius  to 
Britain  to  put  down  Allectus,  when,  as  in  tbe  cases  of  CsBsar  and 
William  Rufu*?,  tbe  weather  was  bnd ; 

"  Quis  enim  se,  qunmlibet  iniquo  mari,  non  auderet  credere,  to 
navigante  1  Omnium,  ut  dicitur,  accepto  nuntio  navigationis  tusB, 
una  vox  et  hortatio  fuit ;  *  Quid  dubitamus  ?  quid  moramur  1  Ipse 
jam  solvit,  jam  provehitur,  jam  fortasse  pervenit.  Experiamur 
omnia,  per  quoscumque  ductus  camus.  Quid  est,  quod  timere 
possimusl  Caesarem  sequimur.*" 

Eunicnius  of  course  had  the  story  of  the  earlier  Ceesar  in  his 
mind. 

Tn  all  these  versions  the  saying  of  William  Rufus  seems  to  be 
quoted  as  an  inirtance  of  bis  pride  and  irreverence.  Matthew  Paris 
alone  (Hist.  Angl.  i.  166)  gives  his  speech  an  unexpectx'dly  j>ious 
turn.  To  the  shipman,  who  addresses  him  as  "hominum  audacissime" 
and  asks  "numquid  tu  ventis  ct  mari  poterisimj)erare]"  he  answers 
**Xon  fre<iuentor  [no  longer  ''never"  but  "hardly  over"]  auditnm 
est,  rcges  Christianos  Dcum  invocant<?s  fluctilms  fuissc  sulmiersos. 
Alicjui  de  opjjrossis  et  obsessis  apud  Cenomannem  orant  pro  nie,  quos 
Deus,  etsi  non  me,  clemcnter  exaudiet."  Matthew  also  makes  the 
news  be  brought  to  the  King,  not  when  he  is  hunting,  but  when  he 
is  at  a  fea&t. 

The  story  is  found,  in  one  shape  or  another,  in  all  the  ri miner 
chronicles.     Wace  (14908),  who  tells   the  whole  story  of  Helias' 
entry  into  Lo  Mans  with  great  spirit,  but  utterly  out  of  place 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  coming  of  the  messenger ; 

"  En  Engleterre  estoit  li  reia,  Brachez  aveit  fet  demander. 

Mult  out  Nonnanz,  mult  out  Englcis ;       Ea  boiz  voleit  aler  berser. 
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Eis  VU8  par  Ik  un  sergeant  Sire,  digt-il,  li  Mans  est  pris, 

Ki  d^ultre  mer  veneit  errant ;  Li  quens  Helies  s'est  enz  mis, 

Li  reis  Ta  mult  tost  euterci^  ;  La  cit^  a  Helies  prise, 

El  Mans  garder  Taveit  Itissid,  E  la  tor  ad  entor  assise ; 

Grid  li  a  b  dist  de  luing ;  Normanz  ki  dedenz  sa  defendent." 

Ke  font  el  Mans,  ont  il  busuing  T 

The  passage  in  its  general  effect,  and  to  some  extent  in  its  actual 
words,  recalls  the  better  known  description  (10983  ;  cf.  N.  C.  vol.  iii. 
p.  258)  of  the  news  of  Eadward's  death  and  Harold's  election  being 
brought  to  William  the  Great.  It  is  perhaj^s  to  make  the  two 
scenes  more  completely  tally  that  Rufus,  who,  in  Orderic  and 
William  of  Malmesbury,  is  already  engaged  in  hunting,  is  in  this 
version  merely  going  out  to  hunt.     Of  his  father  it  was  said  ; 

**  Mult  aveit  od  li  chevaliers 
E  dameisels  et  esquiers.'* 
But  the  son, 

"  Mult  out  NormanZf  mult  out  EngleU." 


This  reminds  us  of  the  other  passage  (see  above,  p.  533)  where  "Nor- 
mans" and  **  English  '*  are  made  to  help  the  fallen  Ilufus  before  Saint 
Michael's  Mount.  And  the  question  again  presents  itself ;  What 
did  Wace  exactly  mean  hy  Nomians  and  English  ?  We  must  re- 
member his  position.  Wace  was  a  writer  locally  Norman,  the 
chronicler  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  writing  when,  in  England 
itself,  the  distinction  of  races  had  nearly  died  out.  His  way  of 
thinking  and  speaking,  as  that  of  one  accustomed  to  past  times, 
would  most  likely  be  different  both  from  that  of  the  time  of  which 
he  is  writing  and  from  that  which  would  be  familiar  to  either 
Normans  or  English — whether  genere  or  natione — in  his  own  time. 
In  Rufus'  day  "  Normanz  et  Engleiz  "  would  have  meant  "  Nor- 
manni  et  Angli  geiiere;''  but  it  is  not  likely  that  many  **  Angli 
genere^'  would  be  in  the  immediate  company  of  the  King.  In 
Wace's  own  day,  "  Normanz  et  Engleiz  "  already  meant  "  Normanni 
et  Angli  natione  /"  only  there  would  hardly  have  been  any  occasion 
for  using  the  phrase.  Wace  very  likely  used  the  phrase  in  a  slightly 
different  sense  in  the  two  passages.  Before  the  Mount,  in  describing 
a  warlike  exploit,  he  most  likely  meant  simply  Norman  and  English 
natione.  In  the  present  passage  his  mind  perhaps  floated  between 
the  two  meanings. 

The  King  hears  the  news  brought  by  the  sergeant ;  he  gives  up 
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his  purpose  of  hunting  that  day,  and  swears  his  usual  oath  by  the 
face  of  Lucca  that  those  who  have  done  him  this  damage  shall  pay 
for  it ; 

**  Li  reis  mua  tot  son  corage  Ke  mult  sera  chier  comper^. 

D^  ke  il  o'i  li  ineesage.  Gest  serement  aveit  en  us, 

Li  TO  de  Luche  en  a  jur^  Ne  faiseit  nul  serement  plus.*' 

He  bids  the  messenger  to  cross  the  sea  as  fast  as  he  can,  to  go  to 
Le  Mans  and  to  tell  his  forces  there  that  by  God's  help  he  will  be 
there  to  help  them  in  eight  days ; 

*•  D'ore  en  wit  jore  el  Mann  serai. 
Dune  se  Dez  pUist  les  secorrai." 

He  then — being  in  England,  it  must  he  remembered — asks  the 
nearest  way  to  Le  Mans.  On  the  direct  line  which  is  shown  him, 
there  is  a  well-huilt  house.  He  says  that  he  will  not  for  a  hundred 
marks  of  silver  turn  a  hundred  feet  out  of  the  way.  So  he  has  the 
house  pulled  down,  and  rides  over  the  site  to  Southampton — not 
alone,  in  this  version,  but  with  a  following ; 

*'  Une  maiziere  li  mostrerent,  Dune  fint  abatre  la  maiziere, 

^o  distrent  ke  il  Mans  ert  Ik,  Ki  mult  esteit  bone  et  entiere  ; 

E  90  dist  ke  par  la  ira ;  La  maiziere  fu  abatue 

Por  cenz  nmrs  d'argent,  90  diseit,  E  fete  fu  si  grant  I'iasue 

Del  Mans  cenz  piez  n*esluingnereit  Ke  li  Reis  Ros  h  li  vassal 

De  Ih  ti  il  ses  piez  teneit,  I  passerent  tuit  K  cheval." 
Quant  li  besuing  del  Mans  oeit, 

Absurd  as  this  story  is,  and  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  earlier 
versions,  tlierc  is  still  a  ring  of  William  Rufus  about  it.  And  we 
may  safely  accept  Southampton  as  the  haven  from  which  he  set  out. 
But  the  zeal  for  taking  the  straightest  road  which  was  so  strong  on 
him  by  land  seems  to  have  passed  away  by  sea,  as  he  goes  not  to 
Touques  but  to  Barfleur,  certainly  not  the  ueaiest  point  for  getting 
from  Southampton  to  Le  Mans.  The  story  of  the  voyage  is  told  in 
nnich  the  same  way  as  in  William  of  Malmesbury,  the  speech  to 
the  sailors  standing  thus; 

"  Unke><,  distil,  n'oi  parler  Fetes  voa  nos  el  parfont  traire, 

De  Rei  ki  fu  n6i6  en  mer ;  Essalez  ke  porreiz  faire." 

Geoffrey  Gaimar  (Chroniques  Anglo-Normaudes,  i.  32)  makes  the 
messenger  bring  a  letter,  which  the  King  seemingly  gives  to  Ran- 
dolf  Flambard  to  read ; 
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•*  *  Tenez  cest  bref,  sire  reia.* 
Li  reis  le  prist,  tost  le  fruissat, 
Ranulf  Flambard  le  bref  baillat." 

He  sends  the  messenger  back  with  a  letter;  he  rides  to  Southampton, 
orders  a  force  to  be  got  together  to  follow  him,  and  himself  crosses 

> 

with  a  company  of  twelve  hundred  rich  knights.  Otherwise  the 
tale  is  essentially  the  game.  But  it  is  worth  noticing  that  Geoffrey, 
when  he  gets  among  sea-faring  folk,  uses  two  English  words  (the 
steersman  we  have  already  met  with  in  his  English  garb  in  Domes- 
day; see  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  763); 

•*  Et  il  od  mesn^e  priv^,  Ne  j^  n*ierc  jk  le  primer. 

Vint  k  la  mier,  si  I'ad  pass^e,  Fetea  vos  eschipes  nager.* 

Encontre  vent  la  mier  passa.  Tant  ont  nagd  et  govern^ 

Le  stieresman  li  demanda  QVn  Barbefloe  e  Bont  ariv^. 

S'il  voleit  centre  vent  aler  II  out  de  priv^e  meisn^ 

Et  p^riller  enz  en  la  mier.  Mil-et-ii  cenz  k  cele  fiee. 

Li  rois  respont ;  *  N'estcet  parler,  Tuit  erent  riches  chevaliers  ; 

Onques  ne  veistes  roi  nder,  Sacez,  li  rois  les  out  mult  chers." 

Benoit  (v.  40379)  gives  no  details  peculiar  to  himself;  but  he 
is  worth  comparing  with  the  others  as  a  piece  of  language ; 

"  Si  fu  de  pa'iser  corajos,  Mais  mult  furent  11  vent  contraire 

Volunteris  e  desiros  :  E  la  mers  pesme  e  deputaire." 

But  the  central  speech  about  a  king  being  drowned  is  in  much  the 
snme  words  us  in  the  other  riming  versions ; 

"  E  li  reis  corajos  e  proz  De  r^  qui  fust  neiez  en  mer, 

Responeit  e  diseit  a  toz  N*il  ne  sera  jk  li  premiers.^* 

C*unques  n'aveit  oi  parler 

This  writer  does  not  mention  Southampton,  Touques,  Barfleur,  or 
any  particular  port. 

The  doctrine  that  kings  were  never  drowned  might  seem  to  be 
contradicted  by  the  popular  interpretation  of  the  fate  of  the  Pharaoh 
of  Exodus.  But  the  text  certainly  does  not  imply  that  the  Pharaoh 
himself  was  drowned.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  somewhere  the 
story  of  an  Irish  king  who,  setting  out  with  his  fleet,  was  met  by 
Noah's  flood — conceived  seemingly  as  something  like  the  bore  in 
the  Severn — and  was  drowned. 
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It  is  worth  while  comparing  this  story  of  William  Rufus  with 
the  hehaviour  of  our  next  king  of  the  same  name  in  a  case  some- 
what like  this,  when  he  too  was  sailing  from  England  to  the  land 
of  his  birth.  When  William  the  Third  was  in  danger  in  an  open 
boat  off  the  isle  of  Goree,  we  read  (Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  2) ; 

"  The  hardiest  mariners  showed  signs  of  uneasiness.  But  William, 
through  the  whole  night,  was  as  composed  as  if  he  had  been  in  the 
drawing-room  at  Kensington.  *  For  shame,'  he  said  to  one  of  the 
dismayed  sailors:  *are  you  afraid  to  die  in  my  company]' " 

The  difference  between  the  two  speeches  is  characteristic.  But 
the  parallel  of  Csesar  was  seized  on  in  both  cases.  Among  the 
pageants  when  William  entered  the  Hague  (iv.  5),  when  the  events 
of  his  own  life  were  represented,  this  scene  was  shown ; 

"  There,  too,  was  a  boat  amidst  the  ice  and  the  breakers ;  and 
above  it  was  most  appropriately  inscribed,  in  the  majestic  language 
of  Rome,  the  saying  of  the  great  Roman,  *  What  dost  thou  fear  1 
Thou  hast  Cresar  on  board.' " 


NOTE  QQ.   Vol.  ii.  p.  289. 
The  Siege  of  Mayet. 

I  VTSITED  Mayet  with  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Parker  in  July,  1879, 
when  we  examined  many  other  of  the  castles  and  sites  of  castles  in 
that  neighbourhood.  But  we  could  not  pitch  on  the  actual  site  of 
the  siege  of  Mayet  with  the  same  confidence  with  which  we  fixed 
most  of  the  sites  of  our  present  story.  The  evidence  is  by  no 
means  so  clear  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  Cenomannian 
towns  and  fortresses.     There  are  in  truth  too  many  sites  to  choose 

from. 

The  small  town  of  Mayet  is  not  rich  in  antiquities.  Its  ancient 
church  has  been,  first  desecrated,  and  then  swept  away.  Nor  is  the 
town  itself  immediately  commanded  by  any  fortress,  like  those  of 
Fresnay,  Beaumont,  and  Ballon.  But  two  spots  lie  to  the  east  of 
the  town  which  cannot  fail  to  have  had  some  share  in  our  history. 
A  large  house  of  the  Renaissance,  with  portions  of  an  earlier  castle 
worked  into  it,  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  low  hill  at  some  distance 
from  the  town,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  swampy  ground  lying 
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between  tbem.     This  boasts  itself  to  be  the  site  of  the  fortress 
where  the  second  Cenomannian  expedition  of  William  the  Red 
came  to  so  strange  and  lame  an  ending.     But  there  are  no  traces 
of  eleventh-century  work  remainiug,  and  the  site  itself  is  most 
unlike  the  site  of  an  eleventh-century  fortress.     The  hill  immedi- 
ately above  the  house,  far  lower  than  Ballon  or  any  of  its  fellows, 
does  make  some  feeble  approach  to  the  favourite  peninsular  shape, 
and  fancy  at  least  has  traced,  amid  the  havoc  made  by  the  plough, 
some  faint  signs  of  ditches  and  made  ground.     On  the  high  ground 
on  the  other  side  of  the  swamp,  less  completely  cut  off  from  the  town, 
rises  a  mound,  of  whose  artificial  construction  and  military  purpose 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  where  ancient  objects  of  various  kinds  are 
said  to  have  been  found.     But  this  mound  seems  far  too  small  to 
have  been  the  site  of  such  a  stronghold  as  the  castle  of  Mayet  appears 
in  our  story.     Could  we  believe  it  to  have  been  thrown  up  during 
Willi&m's  siege,  as  a  besieging  mound,  like  those  of  which  we  have 
so  often  heard,  its  interest  as  regards  our  story  would  be  almost  as 
great  as  if  it  were  the  site  of  the  head  castle  itself.     But  it  seems 
too  far  off  for  any  purpose  save  that  of  keeping  the  garrison  in 
check ;  if  the  besieged  castle  stood  on  the  opposite  hill  or  at  its 
foot,  the  stress  of  the  siege  must  have  taken  place  at  some  point 
much  nearer  to  its  site.     The  siege  of  Mayet  is  so  singular  a  story, 
and  so  important  in  the  history  of  this  war,  that  it  is  disappointing 
not  to  be  able  to  fix  its  topography  with  any  confidence.     But  it  is 
unluckily  true  that  he  who  traces  out  the  siege  of  Mayet  cannot  do 
so  with  the  same  full  assurance  that  he  is  treading  the  true  historic 
ground  which  he  feels  at  Ballon  and  Fresnay. 


In  the  details  of  the  siege  I  have  strictly  followed  Orderic,  save 
that  I  have  ventured  to  bring  in  the  very  characteristic  story  of 
Robert  of  Bellfime  which  is  told  by  Wace.  But  it  cannot  well 
have  had  the  effect  which  Wace  (15074)  attributes  to  it,  that  of 
causing  the  army  to  disperse,  and  so  making  the  King  raise  the 
siege ; 


"  Partant  sunt  del  sibge  meu 
A  peine  fussent  retenu. 
Li  sibge  par  treis  dis  failli, 
Li  reis  si  tint  mal  bailli 
Del  si^ge  k'il  ne  pout  tenir, 


E  de  Tofit  k'il  vit  despartir. 
Ne  pout  cela  de  Tost  arester 
Ne  il  n  oserent  retomer; 
Par  veies  fiiient  h  par  chans, 
Dune  est  li  reis  venu  el  Mans/* 
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The  order  of  eveuts  in  Wace  is  really  wonderful.  After  Robert 
Las  gone  to  the  East,  William  Rufus  reigns  in  peace,  seemingly 
over  Maine  as  well  as  Normandy.  Helias  seizes  Le  Mans;  the 
news  is  brought  to  William;  he  sails  to  Barfleur;  he  recovers 
Le  Mans  (having  on  his  road  the  singular  adventure  described  in 
14998  of  Pluquet*8  text,  9899  of  Andreseu's) ;  he  besieges  Mayet;  he 
returns  to  Le  Mans;  he  ravages  the  land;  Helias  is  taken  prisoner; 
he  is  brought  before  the  King  and  released,  and  then  William  goes 
back  to  EDgland  to  be  shot  by  Walter  Tirel. 


NOTE  RR   Vol.  ii.  p.  297. 
William  Rufus  and  the  Towers  of  Le  Maxs  Cathedrai.. 

Was  the  bidding  of  William  Rufus  actually  carried  out  in  this 
matter  ?  Did  Bishop  Hildebert  pull  down  the  tow^ers  or  not  ] 
Unluckily  Orderic  tells  us  nothing  about  the  story,  and  the 
language  of  the  Biographer  seems  to  me  to  be  purposely  obscure. 

Hildebert  himself  mentions  the  matter  in  a  passage  which  I 
quoted  in  the  text  (p.  298),  in  which  he  complains  of  the  horrors  of 
a  voyage  to  England.     He  says  (Duchesne,  iv.  248); 

"Longum  est  enarrare  quam  constant!  tyrannide  rex  Anglicus 
in  nos  espvierit,  qui,  temperantia  regis  abject  a,  decreverit  iion 
prius  pontifici  parendum  quam  pontificem  comj)elleret  in  sacrilegium. 
Quia  etenini  turres  ecclcsise  nostrse  dejicere  nolumus,"  &c. 

One  can  make  no  certain  inference  from  this,  except  that 
Hildebert  was  not  disposed  to  pull  down  the  towers  when  he  wrote 
the  letter,  seemingly  in  England.  The  Biographer  is  fuller.  I 
have  quoted  (see  p.  298)  the  passages  which  describe  the  commands 
and  offers  of  Rufus ;  we  then  read ; 

**  Yerumtamen  Hildebertus  magnis  undique  coartabatur  angustiis, 
quia  sibi  et  de  regis  offensione  periculum,  et  de  tuiris  destruc- 
tione  sibi  et  ecclesise  suae  imminere  grande  praevidebat  opprobrium  : 
propter  quoil  a  rege  dilationem  petebat,  donee  super  his  consilium 
accepiisset.  Qua  vix  impetrata,  cernens  sibi  nequaquam  es-se  utile 
in  illis  regionibus  diutius  immorari,  breviter  ad  suam  re  versus 
est  ecclesiam.  .  .  .  Interea  prajsul  de  prsecepto  regis  vehementer 
anxius,  de  urbis  incendio,  de  domorum  et  omnium  rerum  suarum 
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destructione,  de  civium  expulsione;  primo  tamen  de  clericorum, 
quos  violentia  regis  ab  urbe  elimiuaverat,  dispersione,  msestis- 
simus,  Dei  omnipotentis  clementiam  jugiter  precabatur,  ut  ab  ec- 
clesia  et  populo  sibi  commisso  iram  indignationis  suae  dignaretur 
avertere.*' 

He  then  goes  on  to  tell  how  wonderfully  God  saved  them  all 
by  the  sudden  death  of  Eufus  and  the  final  coming  of  Helias.  But 
he  does  not  directly  say  whether  the  towers  were  pulled  down  or 
not.  His  way  of  telling  the  story  might  suggest  the  thought 
that  the  towers  were  pulled  down,  but  that  he  did  not  like  to 
say  so. 

To  my  mind  the  appearances  of  the  building  look  the  same  way. 
We  have  seen  that  the  towers  of  Howel  were  clearly  at  the  ends 
of  the  tmnsepts.  Of  the  single  tower  now  standing  at  the  end 
of  the  south  transept,  the  lower  part  is  of  the  twelfth  century  ; 
mo&t  likely  the  work  of  William  of  Passavant  (see  above,  p.  636). 
The  ruined  building  at  the  end  of  the  other  transept  has  columns 
and  capitals  of  a  much  earlier  character,  agreeing  with  the  work  of 
Howel.  A  base  of  the  same  early  kind  as  the  single  pair  of  piers 
spoken  of  in  the  nave  (see  above,  p.  638)  may  be  the  work  of 
Howel;  it  may  be  either  a  relic  of  Arnold's  foundations  or  a 
scrap  of  sometliing  much  earlier.  It  has  been  objected  that  this 
ruined  building  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  tower.  And  I 
must  allow  that  it  must  have  been  a  tower  of  a  somewhat  unusual 
kind.  But  the  appearances  are  quite  consistent  with  the  notion  of 
a  transept  with  aisles,  and  with  its  main  body  ending  in  an  engaged 
tower. 

If  these  ruins  are  not  the  remains  of  one  of  Howel's  towers, 
his  towers  must  have  stood  nearer  to  the  body  of  the  church  than  the 
existing  southern  tower  stands,  and  the  ruins  to  the  north-west  must 
belong  to  the  episcopal  palace  or  some  other  building.  If  this  be 
so,  something  of  the  interest  of  the  place  is  lost,  but  the  argu- 
ment seems  almost  stronger.  It  would  have  been  nothing  wonder- 
ful if  the  later  rebuilding  of  the  transepts  had  swept  away  all 
trace  of  the  work  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  century,  so  that 
the  fabric  should  in  no  way  show  whether  any  Romanesque  towers 
were  ever  pulled  down  or  ever  built.  But  it  is  not  so.  We  see 
that  a  late  Romanesque  tower  was  built  to  replace  one  of  the 
towers   of  Howel,  while   the   other,  according  to   this   view,  has 
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vanished  without  trace  or  successor.  This  would  Beem  to  point 
even  more  strongly  than  the  other  view  to  the  belief  tliat  two 
towers  were  built,  that  both  were  pulled  down,  that  afterwards 
one  was  rebuilt  aud  the  other  not. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  topographer  of  Le  Mans  rather  than 
of  the  historian  of  William  Rufus  to  settle  what  the  remains  at 
the  end  of  the  north  transept  are,  if  they  are  not  the  remains  of 
Howers  tower.     But  it  may  be  noticed  that  Howel  was  a  con- 
siderable builder  or  restorer  in  the  adjoining  palace  (Vet.  An.  298), 
and    that   the    palace    itself  had   a   tower   hard   by   the   church. 
William  of  Passavant  (Vet.  An.  373)  made  cei-tain  arrangements 
about  the  throe  chapels  of  the  palace — Saint  David's  itself  has  only 
two — one  of  which  is  described  as  "tertia  altior,  quae   in   turri 
sita   ecclesiam   cathedralem  vicinius   speculabatur.''     In   any   case 
this  group  of  buildings  and  ruins  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Saint 
Julian's  is  one  of  the  most  striking  to  be  found  anywhere.     There 
are  these  puzzling  fragments  of  the  days  of  the  counts  and  bishops 
of  our  story ;  there  is  the  mighty  eastern  limb  of  the  present  church, 
begun  when  Maine  had  passed  away  from  all  fellowship  with  Nor- 
mandy and  England,  when  Le  Mans  was  the  city  of  a  Countess, 
widow  of  Richard,  vassal  of  Philip.    There  is  the  northern  tran&ept, 
begun  when  Elaine  and  Normandy  were  wholly  swallowed  up  by 
France,  fiuislied  at  the  very  moment  when   Maine  had  again  an 
English  lord  (Rcchcrchos,  p.  122).     And  earlier  than  all,  there  is 
the  Roman  wall  which  the  vast  choir  has  overleaped,  but  which 
fctill  remains  outside  the  church.     And,  as  if  to  bring  together  the 
earliest   and   the   latest    times,    one   of  its   bastions    is  strangely 
mixed  up  with  work  of  an  almost  English  character,  which  seems 
plainly  to  proclaim  itself  as  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Henry,  Sixth 
of  England  and  Second  of  France.    Truly,  setting  aside  exceptional 
spots  like  Rome  and  Athens,  like  Spalato  and  Trier  aud  Ravenna, 
no  city  of  Christendom   is  fuller  of  lesions,  alike   in  art  and  iu 
history,  than  the  city  of  Helias,  the  birth-place   of  Henry  Fitz- 
Empress. 
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NOTE  SS.   Vol.  ii.  p.  320. 
Thk  Death  op  William  Rufls. 

I  HAVE  briefly  compai*ed  the  chief  versions  of  the  death  of 
William  Eufus,  and  the  writers  from  whom  they  come,  in  Appendix 
U.  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  I  will  now  go 
somewhat  more  fully  into  the  matter. 

I  still  hold,  as  I  held  then,  that  no  absolute  certainty  can  be 
come  to  as  to  the  actor,  intentional  or  otherwise,  in  the  King's 
death.  Our  only  sure  statement  is  to  be  found  in  the  vague  and 
dark  words  of  the  Chronicle,  which  look  most  like  an  intentional 
murder,  but  which  do  not  absolutely  imply  it.  If  Rufus  was 
murdered,  it  is  hopeless  to  seek  for  any  record  of  his  murderer. 
We  may  guess  for  ever,  and  that  is  all.  At  any  rate  there  can  be  no 
ground  for  fastening  a  charge  of  murder  on  Walter  Tirel ;  for,  if 
we  except  the  dark  hint  in  Geoflrey  Gainiar  (see  p.  325),  all  those 
who  make  him  the  doer  of  the  deed  make  it  a  deed  done  by 
accident.  And  the  consent  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  Rufus  died 
by  an  accidental  shot  of  Walter  Tirel  is  very  general  and  very 
weighty.  It  is  the  account  of  all  our  highest  authorities,  except 
the  very  highest  of  all.  And  even  with  the  version  of  the  Chronicle 
it  does  not  stand  in  any  literal  contradiction.  We  have  to  set 
against  it  Walter's  own  weighty  denial  (see  below,  p.  674),  and  the 
fact  that  there  were  other  versions  which  named  other  persons.  We 
have  also  to  set  against  it  the  circumstance  that,  if  Rufus  did  die 
by  any  conspiracy,  never  mind  on  whose  part,  it  was  obviously 
convenient  to  encourage  belief  in  such  a  story  as  the  received  one. 
(See  p.  326.)  If  there  were  anywhere  English  or  Norman  mur- 
derers, nothing  could  better  serve  their  purpose,  or  the  purpose 
of  any  who  encouraged  or  sheltered  them,  than  to  attribute  the 
deed  to  one  who  was  French  rather  than  either  English  or  Norman, 
and  to  describe  it  as  accidental  on  his  part.  And  if,  as  one  can 
hardly  doubt,  Walter  Tirel  was  known  to  have  been  in  the  King's 
near  company  on  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  an  obvious  person 
to  pick  out  for  the  character  of  the  accidental  slayer. 

I  can  therefore  do  nothing  but  leave  the  doubtful  story  to  the 
judgement  of  the  reader.     To  that  end  I  have  given  a  summary 
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of  the  chief  versions  in  the  text.  The  account  of  the  early  part 
of  the  day,  as  given  by  William  of  Malmesbury  (iv.  333),  which 
I  have  followed  in  p.  327,  fits  in  perfectly  well  with  the  account  in 
Orderic  (782  A),  which  begins  only  after  dinner.  Nor  is  there 
any  difi'erence,  except  in  details  of  no  importance,  between  the 
accounts  of  the  King's  actual  death  as  given  by  William  and  by 
Ordenc  (see  p.  333).  In  both  the  King  dies  by  a  chance  shot  of 
Walter's,  but  William  makes  the  King  and  Walter  shoot  at  two 
different  stags,  while  in  Orderic's  version  they  both  shoot  at  the 
same  stag.  It  is  from  William  of  Malmesbury  that  we  get  the 
graphic  detail  of  the  King  sheltering  his  eyes  from  the  sun's  rays. 
His  whole  account  stands  thus  ; 

**  Jjim  Phabo  in  oceanum  proclivi,  rex  cervo  ante  se  transeunti, 
extcnto  nervo  et  emissa  sagitta,  non  adeo  ssevum  vulnus  inflixit; 
diutile  adhuc  fugitantem  vivacitate  oculorum  prosecutus,  opposita 
contra  violentium  solarium  radiorum  manu.  Tunc  AValterius 
pulcrum  facinus  animo  parturiens,  ut,  rege  alias  interim  intento, 
ipse  alterum  cervum  qui  forte  propter  transibat  prostemeret, 
inscius  et  impotens  regium  pectus  (Deus  bone !)  lethali  aruudiue 
trajecit.  Saucius  ille  nullum  verbum  emisit;  sed  ligno  sagittes 
quantum  extra  corpus  extabat  effracto,  moxcjue  supra  vulnus  cadens, 
mortem  acceleravit.  Accurrit  Walterius ;  sed,  quia  nee  seusum  nee 
vocem  hausit,  perniciter  cornipedem  insiliens,  beneficio  calcarium 
probe  evasit." 

Orderic  is  shorter; 

'*  Cum  rex  et  Gualterius  de  Pice  cum  paucis  sodalibus  in  nemore 
const ituti  essent,  et  armati  praedam  avide  expectarent,  subiter 
inter  cos  currente  fera,  rex  de  statu  suo  recessit,  et  Gualterius 
sagittam  emisit.  Quae  super  dorsum  ferse  setam  radens  rapide 
volavit,  atque  rogem  e  regione  stautem  lethaliter  vulneravit.  Qui 
mox  ad  terrani  cecitlit,  et  sine  mora,  proh  dolor !  expiravit." 

Florence  really  adds  nothing  to  the  account  in  the  Chronicle, 
except  so  far  that  he  adds  the  name  of  Walter  Tirel.  He  brings 
in  the  event  with  some  chronological  pomp,  but  he  cuts  the 
actual  death  of  the  King  short.  He  is  in  a  moralizing  fit,  and 
takes  up  his  parable  at  much  greater  length  than  is  usual 
with  him ; 

*'  Deinde  iv.  non.  Augusti,  feria  v.,  indictione  viii.,  rex  Anglorum 
Willehnus  junior,  dum  in  Nova  Foresta,  quse  lingua  Anglorum 
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Ytene  nuncupatur,  venatu  esset  occupatus,  a  quodam  Franco, 
Waltero  cognomento  Tirello,  sagitta  incaute  directa  percussus, 
yitam  finivit,  et  Wintoniam  delatus,  in  veteri  monasterio,  in  ecclesia 
S.  Petri  est  tumulatus.  Nee  mirum,  ut  populi  rumor  affirmat, 
banc  proculdubio  magnam  Dei  virtutem  esse  et  vindictam." 

He  then  goes  on  with  a  great  deal  of  matter,  much  of  which 
I  have  referred  to  in  various  places.  He  speaks  of  the  making 
of  the  New  Forest,  of  the  death  of  young  Kichard,  the  natural 
phseuoracna  of  the  reign,  the  recent  appearances  of  the  devil,  and 
the  iniquities  of  Randolf  Flambard.  It  is  here  that  he  notices 
(see  p.  335)  that  a  church  had  once  stood  on  the  spot  where  the 
King  died.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  too  brings  in  the  event  with 
some  stateliness,  as  the  last  act  of  a  great  drama.  But  he  gives 
no  special  details,  beyond  bringing  in,  like  Orderic,  Florence,  and 
William,  the  name  of  "Walter  Tirel ; 

"  Millesimo  centesimo  anno,  rex  Willelmus  xiii.  regni  sui  anno, 
vitam  crudelem  misero  fine  terminavit.  Namque  cum  gloriose  et 
patrio  honore  curiam  tenuisset  ad  Natale  apud  Glouecestre,  ad 
Pascha  apud  Wincestre,  ad  Pentecosten  apud  Londoniam,  ivit 
venatum  in  Novo  forcsto  in  crastino  kalendas  Augusti,  ubi 
Walterus  Tyrol  cum  Bagitta  cervo  intendens,  regem  percuBsit 
inscius.     Rex  corde  ictus  corruit,  nee  verbum  edidit." 

He  theu  goes  on  to  describe  at  length  the  evils  of  the  reign, 
partly  in  his  own  words,  partly  in  those  of  the  Chronicle,  and 
records  what  followed  in  a  kind  of  breathless  haste,  keeping  the 
Chronicle  before  him,  but  giving  things  a  turn  of  his  own ; 

"  Sepultus  est  in  crastino  perditionis  suae  apud  Wincestre,  et 
Henricus  ibidem  in  regem  electus,  dedit  episcopatum  Wincestriss 
Willelmo  Gifiard,  pergensque  Londoniam  sacratus  est  ibi  a  Mauricio 
Londoniensi  episcopo,  melioratione  legum  et  consuetudinum  opta- 
bili  repromissa." 

The  object  of  piling  facts  on  one  another  in  this  fashion  is  to 
bring  the  record  of  Henry's  promised  reforms  as  near  as  may  be 
to  the  picture  of  the  evil  doings  of  Bufus. 

By  the  time  that  Wace  wrote,  there  were  several  stories  to  be 
chosen  from.  The  King  gives  arrows  to  his  companions,  and 
specially  to  Walter  Tirel.  They  go  out  to  hunt  in  the  morning, 
contrary  to  the  accounts  both  of  Orderic  and  of  William  of  Malmes* 
bury  (15164  Pluquet,  10069  Andresen); 

u  u  a 
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A  un  matin  qu'il  fu  leuez. 
Sea  compaignons  a  demandez, 
A  toz  a  saetes  donees. 
Que  li  esteient  presentees. 


Gaulter  Tirel,  un  cheoalier 
Qui  en  la  cort  &»teit  mult  chier, 
Une  Baete  del  rei  prist 
Done  il  I'ocist  si  com  l*en  diat.** 


He  distinctly  says  that  he  does  not  know  who  shot  the  arrow,  but 
that  it  was  commonly  said  to  be  Walter  Tirel,  with  some  of  the 
variations  in  detail  which  we  have  already  seen,  as  for  instance 
whether  the  arrow  glanced  from  a  tree  or  not ; 


**  Ne  sai  qui  traist  ne  qui  laissa, 
Ne  qui  feri,  ne  qui  bersa, 
Mais  CO  dittt  Ten,  ne  sai  sel  fist. 
Que  Tirel  ti-aist,  le  rei  ocibt. 
Plusors  dient  qu*il  trebucha. 
En  sa  cote  s'empeeclia, 
£  sa  8aete  trcstoma 
E  al  chaeir  el  rei  cola. 
Alquanz  dient  que  Tirel  uolt 


Ferir  un  oerf  qui  trespassout. 
£ntre  lui  e  le  rei  coreit : 
Gil  traist  qui  entese  aueit ; 
Mais  la  saete  glaceia. 
La  fleche  a  un  arbre  freia, 
E  la  saete  trauersa, 
Le  rei  feri.  mort  le  rua. 
£  Gauter  Tirel  fost  corut 
La  ou  li  reis  chai  e  iut.** 


The  other  French  rimers  are  this  time,  though  certainly  less 
trustworthy  than  "Wace,  of  more  importance  in  one  way,  as  showing 
that  there  was  in  some  quarters,  as  there  well  might  be  in  Nor- 
mandy, a  more  charitable  feeling  towards  the  Eed  King  than  we 
find  in  the  English  writers.  I  have  given  in  the  text  the  substance 
of  the  accounts  of  Geoffrey  Gaimar  and  Benoit  de  Sainte-!More. 
The  version  of  Geoffrey  Gaimar  (Chroniques  Anglo-Normaudes,  i. 
54)  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  referred  to,  except  in 
M.  Micliel's  note  to  Benoit.  It  is  so  curious  in  its  details  that  it  is 
wortli  giving  at  length.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  believe  it 
in  the  teeth  of  opposite  statements  of  so  much  higher  authority, 
yet  it  is  strange  if  all  its  graphic  touches  are  a  mere  play  of 
fancy ; 


**  £n  la  fore^te  estoit  li  rois, 
En  Tespesife,  juste  un  maroi. 
Talent  li  prist  d'un  cerf  berser 
Qu'en  une  herde  vist  aler, 
Dejuste  une  arbre  est  descendu, 
II  m(5isme  ad  son  arc  tendu. 
Partut  descendent  li  baron, 
Li  autre  ensement  d*environ. 
Wauter  Tirel  est  desoenduz ; 
Trop  prbs  de  roi,  lez  un  sambuz, 


Aprcs  un  tremble  s'adossa. 
Si  cum  la  herde  trespassa 
£t  le  grant  cerf  a  mes  li  vint, 
Entesa  Tare  qu*en  sa  main  tint, 
Une  seete  barbelee 
Ad  tret  par  male  destin^e. 
J^  avint  si  qu*au  cerf  faillit 
De-ci  qu*au  queor  le  roi  f^rit. 
Une  seete  au  queor  li  viiit 
M^  ne  savom  qi  Tare  sustint ; 
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M^  ceo  distrent  li  autre  archer 
Qu*ele  eissi  del  arc  Wauter. 
Semblant  en  fut,  car  tost  fuit ; 
II  eachapa.     Li  rois  cb^it, 
Par  iij.  foiz  s^est  escriez, 
Le  corpH  diii  a  demandez ; 
M^  11*1  fut  qui  le  li  donast, 
Loingnz  fut  del  mouster  en  un  wast ; 


£t  nequedent  un  ven^our 
Prist  des  herbes  od  tut  la  flour, 
Un  poi  en  fist  au  roi  manger, 
Issi  le  quida  acomunier. 
En  Dieu  est  90  et  estre  doit : 
II  aYoit  pris  pain  b^noit 
Le  dimenge  de  devant : 
Ceo  li  deit  estre  bon  garant." 


Geoffrey,  it  should  be  noticed,  has  nothing  to  say  about  dreams 
and  warnings ;  the  gab  between  the  King  and  Walter  Tirel  seems 
in  his  version  to  take  their  place  (see  p.  322).  But  in  the  other 
account  which  deals  kindly  with  Hufus,  that  of  Benoit  de  Sainte- 
More  (see  p.  332),  the  warning  dream,  in  this  case  assigned  to  the 
King  himself,  plays  an  important  part.  So  also  does  Gundulf, 
the  expounder   of  the   dream.     His  presence  is   tlius   explained 

(40523) ; 


"  Veirs  est  e  chose  coneue 
C*une  haors  avoit  eue 
Od  Tevesque  de  Boveceetre, 
Qui  chapelains  est  e  deit  estre 
L^arcevesque  de  Cantorbire : 
E  por  c'ert  vers  le  rei  en  ire 
Que  Saint  Anseaume  ayeit  chaci^ 
E  fors  de  la  terre  essilie. 


Oil  evesque  de  Rovecestre 
Ert  k  lui  venuz  k  Wincestre 
Por  pais  requerre  e  demander, 
Mais  ne  la  poeit  pas  trover ; 
E  li  bons  horn  plein  de  pitid 
Out  mult  Nostre-Seignor  prei^ 
Que  de  cele  grant  mesestance 
Eust  e  cure  e  remembrance." 


We  may  note  that  Anselm,  not  yet  canonized,  is  already  called 
saint  in  a  formal  way. 

The  King  is  to  hunt  the  next  day  in  the  New  Forest ;  in  the 
night  he  has  tbe  dream,  which  is  told  with  a  singular  variation. 
He  first  sees  the  dead  body  of  a  stag  on  the  altar ;  then  it  changes 
into  that  of  a  man  (40560)  ; 


it 


Quant  il  regardout  sor  Tautel, 
Si  i  veeit,  ce  li  ert  vis, 
Un  mult  grant  cerf  qui  ert  ocis, 
Por  eschiver  le  grant  renei 
Que  il  voleit  faire  de  sei, 
Alout  e  si  'n  voleit  manger ; 


Kar  o'erent  tuit  si  desirer. 
La  oil  il  i  tendeit  la  main. 
Si  11  ert  vis  s'ert  bien  certain, 
Que  c*ert  cors  d*ome  apertement 
Ocis  e.nafr^  et  sanglent.** 


Gundulf,  "  li  evesques,  li  sainz  hom,"  then  preaclies  a  sermon 
of  some  length,  which  the  King  listens  to  with  unexpected  docility; 
he  promises  amendment  of  life,  and  receives  absolution  ; 
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Simple  e  od  bone  Yoluiit^^ 
Out  li  reia  en  pais  escult^, 
Bien  sout  e  conut  la  raison 
De  cele  interpretation, 
Assez  pramist  amendement 


Done  de  sa  vie  douoemeni 
AI  saint  evesque  a  pardon^ 
Tote  sa  male  volnnU^ 
Quant  sa  grace  out  e  boh  cong^. 
Mult  s*en  toma  joioe  e  li^/ 


t» 


In  this  version  there  is  no  Bpecial  mention  of  Anselm  and  the 
synod  ;  the  exhortation  of  Gundulf  is  quite  general.  In  the  account 
given  by  Giraldus  (De  Inst.  Prin.  p,  174) — ^who,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  has  two  dreams,  one  dreamed  by  the  King,  and  another 
by  a  premature  canon  of  Dunstable — this  is  strongly  brought  out. 
The  bishop,  whose  name  is  not  given,  exhorts  the  King  at  much 
less  length  than  Gundulf  does  in  the  rimes  of  Benoit,  and  the 
promise  of  reformation  stands  thus  ; 

'^Cum  episcopus  consilium  ei  daret  quatenus,  convocatis  illico 
episcopis  regni  sui  et  clero  uni verso,  eorundem  consilio  se  Domino 
per  omnia  conciliaret,  missisque  statim  nuntiis  venerabilem  sane- 
tumque  virum  Anselmum  Cantuariensem  archiepiscopum,  queui 
ca  tempestate,  quod  libertates  ecclesise  tueri  volebat,  exulare  com- 
pulerat,  ab  exilio  revocaret,  respondens  rex  se  cum  regni  sui  pro- 
ceribus  consilium  inde  in  brevi  habiturum.'' 

Li  Bcnoit's  version  the  King's  companions  now  urge  him  to 
go  out  to  hunt.     The  description  is  \ery  graphic ; 


'•  E  si  vaslet  furent  hoes^ 
E  en  lor  chaceors  munto, 
Les  arcs  ha  mains,  gamiz  e  prenz, 


E  detr^B  eus  lor  bonH  brachez  ; 
Abaient  chens  e  sonent  corns, 
Mont^  atendent  le  rei  fors.** 


He  refuses  for  a  while,  and  sets  forth  his  troubled  mind  with  some 
pathos ; 


*•  Avoi !  fait-il,  seignore,  avoi ! 
Uncor  8ui-je  plus  maus  assez 
E  plus  cent  tant  que  vos  ne  quidez ; 
Mais  c^est  la  fin,  remis  m*en  sui. 


Que  je  n'irai  mais  en  bois  ui. 
Ne  veil  por  rien  qu'al<^  i  seie 
Nc  que  jamais  la  forest  veie." 


He  goes  forth,  and,  as  I  have  said  in  the  text  (p.  332),  is  shot 
by  the  arrow  glancing  from  a  tree.  Benoit  knew  through  what 
agency ; 


'*  Mais  tant  li  mostre  li  reis  Hob 
Que  cMl  r  a  d'air  entesde 
Une  sajctte  barbell, 


E  deiubles  tant  Ta  conveie[o] 
Qu*h  un  gn.»s  raim  fiert  e  glaceie. 
Le  rei  fori  delez  le  quor." 


His  s})eech  to  his  accidental  slayer  is  most  pious ; 
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*'  Va-t'en,  fui-tei  senz  demorer,  Qu*il  ait  oi  merci  de  mei 

Kar  mort  nC&a  par  ma  grant  en&noe.  Par  sa  sainte  chere  dou9or, 

Ci  a  Dens  pris  de  mei  venjance :  Kar  mult  sui  vera  lui  peccheor." 
Or  li  cri  merci  e  soplei 

In  the  earlier  of  Giraldus*  two  storie<^,  one  which  has  much  in 
common  with  this  of  Benoit,  the  arrow  strikes  the  Kbig  accidentally, 
but  there  is  nothing  about  its  glancing  from  a  tree.  As  he  looks  on 
William  Ilufus  as  the  maker  of  the  New  Forest,  he  describes  his 
going  forth  to  hunt  there  with  some  solemnity ; 

^^  Protinus  contra  dissuasionem  in  prsedictam  forestam,  ubi  tot 
ecelesias  destituerat,  totosque  fidcles  qui  glebae  ibidem  ab  antiquo 
ascripti  fuerant  immisericorditer  exheredaverat,  venatum  ivit.  Nee 
mora,  soluta  per  interemptionem  contentione  ubi  deliquit,  casuali 
cujusdam  suorum  ictu  sagittaa  letaliter  percussus  decubuit;  miles 
enim  directo  in  feram  telo,  nutu  divino  ceelum  pariter  et  telum 
regente,  non  feram  eo  sed  f^rum  et  absque  modo  ferocem,  trans- 
penetravit"    (Cf.  the  extracts  in  p.  337.) 

Having  got  tlms  far,  pretty  nearly  in  Benoit's  company,  Qiraldus 
goes  on  to  tell  his  other  story  which  brings  in  the  Prior  of  Dun- 
stable. But  Dunstable,  in  its  own  Annals,  did  not  claim  an  earlier 
founder  than  Henry  the  First.  We  are  therefore  left  to  guess  as 
to  the  origin  of  a  story  which  speaks  of  the  priory  of  Dunstable  as 
already  existing  in  the  time  of  Hufus,  and  even  as  enjoying  excep- 
tional favour  at  his  hands.  The  **  miles  quidam "  of  the  former 
story  here  becomes  Ralph  of  Aix,  who  is  brought  in  after  much  the 
fame  fashion  in  which  Walter  Tirel  is  in  those  versions  of  the  story 
which  mention  him. 

These  are  the  chief  varieties  in  the  story  of  the  death  of  Kufus ; 
but  the  tale  is  so  famous,  it  has  taken  such  a  hold  on  popular 
imagination  from  that  day  to  our  own,  that  it  may  be  well  to  do 
as  we  have  done  in  some  earlier  cases,  and  to  trace  some  of  the 
forms  \^hich  the  story  took  in  the  hands  of  writers  of  later  times. 

The  Hyde  writer  (302),  who  always  has  notions  of  his  own  about 
all  matters,  has  nothing  special  to  tell  us  about  the  death  of  S>ufus — 
"  Norman -A  nglorum  rex  Willelmus,"  in  his  odd  style — but  the 
story  of  the  dream  takes  a  new  shape.  A  monk  in  Normandy,  in 
extreme  sickness,  sees  the  usual  vision  of  the  Lord  and  the  suppliant 
woman,  here  called  less  reverentially  **  puella  vultu  sole  speciosior,'* 
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vho  complains  of  the  evil  doings  of  Rufus  and  asks  for  vengeance 
("  celciTimani  de  eo  expetiit  vindictam,  asserens  se  a  canibns  ejus  et 
lupis  potius  quam  ministris  diu  esse  lauiatam  ").  He  has  a  further 
dream  about  the  sins  of  his  own  abbot,  whom  he  rebukes,  and 
causes  a  letter  to  be  Fent  to  the  King.  The  Ring  mocks,  but  less 
pithily  and  characteristically  than  he  does  in  Orderic  ("  Quicum- 
que  sorti  vel  somniis  crediderit,  sicut  semper  vivet  BUf^picioBua  et 
inquietUB,  ita  semper  revertitur  '*).  On  this  manifestation  of  unbelief 
follows  the  judgement  ("  Deus  Omnipotens  telum  quod  diu  vibra- 
verat  misericorditer,  tandem  super  regem  projecit  terribiliter**).  He 
is  shot  casually  in  his  hunting  {*'  venatum  pergens,  venatus  est,  et 
ex  improviso  sagitta  percussus;" — where  surely  "venatus  est"  is 
meant  to  be  passive).  He  dies  without  confession  or  communion  ; 
he  is  buried,  and  Henry  reigns  in  his  st^ad.  Then,  as  a  kind 
of  after-thought,  comes  in  the  mention  of  Walter  Tirel ; 

*'  Fertur  autem  quod  codem  die  venatum  pergenti  obtulit  munus 
sagittarum  quidam  adveniens,  quarum  unam  Waltero  Tirello  viro 
Ponteiensi  in  munere  dedit  sccumque  venire  coegit.  Denique  silvam 
ingrcssi,  dum  gregem  l>estiarum  accingunt  et  invicem  trahunt, 
eadem  sagitta,  idem  Walterus  regem  vicinus,  ut  aiunt,  percussit  et 
subito  extinxit." 

The  autlior  of  the  "Bre\ds  Relatio"  (Giles,  ii)  cuts  the  actual 
death  of  Rufus  very  short,  and  mentions  no  particular  actor,  but 
he  connects  it  in  a  somewhat  singular  way  with  the  presence  of 
Henrv ; 

"  Contigit  vcro  postca  ut  Robertus  comes  Normannite  Hiero- 
solymam  iret,  totamque  Normannirtm  fratri  puo  Willelmo  regi  An- 
glorum  invadiaret,  et  tunc  Henricus  fratri  euo  omnino  se  conferret 
atque  cum  eo  ex  toto  rcmaueret.  Dum  itaque  cum  eo  esset  post 
aliquantum  teniporis  contigit  ut  quadam  die  rex  Willelmus  venatum 
iret,  ibique,  ne^^cio  quo  judicio  Dei,  a  quodam  milite  sagitta  percussus 
occumberct.  Quern  statim  frater  suns  Henricus  Wintoniam  referri 
fecit,  ibique  in  ecclcsia  Sancti  Petri  ante  majus  altare  sepultune 
tradidit." 

The  introduction  of  Henry  in  the  fomier  part  of  the  extract  is 
the  more  remarkable,  because  the  writer  has  either  copied  the 
account  given  by  Robert  of  Torigny  in  the  Continuation  of  William 
of  .Fumieges  (viii.  9),  or  else  he  has  borrowed  from  tlie  same  source. 
Robert's  words  are ; 
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"  Igitur,  sicut  supra  diximus,  cum  Robcrtus  dux  Normannorum 
anno  ab  incamatione  Domini  mxcvi,  Hierusalem  perrexisset,  et 
ducatum  Normanniee  Willelmo  fratri  sue  regi  Anglorum  inva- 
diasset :  contigit  post  aliquantum  temporis,  ut  idem  rex  quadam 
die  venatum  iret  in  Novam  forestam,  ubi  iv.  nonas  Augusti  missa 
eagitta  incaute  a  quodam  suo  familiari  in  corde  percussus,  mortuus 

est  anno  ab  incamatione  Domini  mc.  regni  autem  sui  ziii 

Occiso  itaque  Willelmo  rege,  ut  prsBmisimus,  statim  frater  suus 
Henricus  corpus  ejus  Wintoniam  defend  fecit  ibique  in  ecclesia 
sancti  Petri  ante  majus  altare  sepulturse  tradidit." 

The  words  which  I  have  left  out  record  the  death  of  the  elder 
Richard;  the  son  of  the  Conqueror,  in  the  New  Forest — the 
younger  Richard,  the  son  of  Robert,  is  not  mentioned — and  the 
belief  that  the  deaths  of  the  two  brothers  were  the  punishment  of 
the  destruction  of  houses  and  churches  done  by  their  father.  One 
phrase  is  remarkable ;  "  Multas  villas  et  ecclesias  propter  eandem 
forestam  amplificandam  in  circuitu  ipsius  destruxerat"  Here  is 
nothing  about  Walter  Tirol  or  any  one  else  by  name,  and  this  is  the 
more  to  be  noticed,  because  in  his  own  Chronicle,  where  he  seems  to 
have  had  before  him  the  account  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who 
mentions  Walter  Tirel,  he  leaves  out  the  name.  Henry's  words 
are ;  "  Ivit  venatum  in  Novo  foresto  in  crastino  kalendas  Augusti, 
ubi  Wal terns  Tyrol  cum  sagitta  cervo  intendens,  regem  percussit 
inscius.  Rex  corde  ictus  corruit,  nee  verbum  edidit."  This  in 
Robert's  version  becomes  "Willelmus  rex  Anglorum  in  Nova 
Foresta,  sibi  multum  dilecta,  cum  sagitta  incaute  cervo  intenderetur, 
in  corde  percussus  interiit,  nee  verbum  edidit."  He  then  goes  on 
to  copy  part  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  description  of  the  doings  of 
Rufus  somewhat  further  on. 

Among  the  monastic  chroniclers  and  annalists,  the  History  of 
Abingdon  (ii.  43)  seems  to  see  in  the  Red  King's  death  a  judgement 
on  him  for  some  dealings  connected  with  the  lands  of  that  abbey, 
A  man  described  as  Hugo  die  Dun  had,  by  the  help  of  the  Count 
of  Meulan  ("Comitis  Mellentis  Rotberti  senioris  ope  adjutus"),  got 
into  his  hands  some  lands  of  the  abbey  at  Leckhampsted,  as  had 
also  the  better  known  Hugh  of  Buckland,  Sheriff  of  Berkshire  ("  eo 
quod  et  Berchescire  vicecomes  et  publicarum  justiciarius  compella- 
tionum  a  rege  constitutus  existeret ").     The  writer  then  goes  on ; 

''  Quadam  itaque  die  rex  Willelmus  dum  cibatus  venatum  exer- 
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ceret,  suorum  unus  militum,  quasi  ad  cervum  sagittam  emittenSy 
regem  e  contra  stantem  sibiqiie  non  caventem  eadem  sagitta  in 
corde  percussit.     Qui  mox  ad  terrain  comiens  exspiravit." 

The  legend  received  at  Saint  Alban's  (Qesta  Abbatum,  i,  65)  seems 
to  have  rolled  together  the  dream  of  the  monk  at  Gloucester  and 
the  revelation  of  William's  death  to  the  abbot  of  Clugny  (see  p.  343). 
Anselm  at  Clugny  has  a  vision  in  which  msiny  of  the  saints  of 
Eni^land  bring  their  complaints  against  King  William  before  the 
tribunal  of  God.     Then  the  story  takes  a  local  turn ; 

"  Iratus  Altissimus  respondit, — Accede,  Anglonim  protomartyr. 
Et  flccedente  Albano,  tradidit  Deus  sagittam  ardentem,  dicens ; 
vindica  te,  et  omnes  sanctos  Angliee,  lassos  a  tyranno.  Accipiens 
autem  Albanus  sagittam  de  manu  Domini,  projecit  earn  in  terram, 
quasi  faculam,  dicens ;  Accipe,  Satan,  potestatem  in  ipsuni  Willel- 
mum  tyrannum.  Et  eadem  die,  mane,  obiit  rex  transverberatus 
per  medium  pectoris  sagitta.  Dixit  autem  arcitenenti,  Trahe, 
diabole.  Erat  tunc  temporis,  episcopo  Wolstano  defuncto,  episco- 
patus  Wygomise  nimis  afflictus  sub  manu  regis,  et  multsB  alise 
ecclesise,  sedente  tunc  Paschali  papa." 

I  do  not  know  why  the  Saint  Alban's  writer  should  have  specially 
mentioned  the  church  of  Worcester,  which  certainly  had  a  Bishop 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  542)  at  the  time  of  William's  death.  But  neither 
should  I  at  p.  43  of  this  volume  have  mentioned  Saint  Alban's 
among  the  churches  vacant  at  that  time.  For  the  four  years' 
vacancy  which  followed  the  death  of  Paul  was  ended  in  1097  by  the 
election  of  Richard.  "  Determinata  lite  quae  in  conventu  exorta 
fuerat  inter  Normannos,  qui  jam  multiplicati  invaluerunt,  et  Anglos, 
qui,  jam  senesceutes  et  imminuti,  occubuerant"  (Gest.  Abb.  i.  66). 
Here  is  a  glimpse  of  the  internal  state  of  the  convent  w^hich  would 
be  most  precious  if  it  came  from  a  writer  of  the  year  1097,  but 
which  must  be  taken  for  what  it  may  be  worth  in  the  mouth  of 
Matthew  Paris  or  one  whom  he  followed.  Tliis  abbot  Richard  was 
on  good  terms  with  Rufus  as  well  as  with  his  successor  (*'  W^illelmi 
Secundi  ct  Henrici  Primi  regum,  amicitia  familiaii  fultus,  multos 
honores  et  possessiones  adeptus  est,  et  adeptas  viriliter  tueba- 
tur  ").  Presently  we  get  a  second  shorter  entry  of  the  Red  King's 
death  ; 

**  Tempore    quoque    hujus    abbatis   Ricardi,    Willelmus    rex — 
immo  tyrannus — ultione  divina,  obiit  sagittatua" 
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The  Winchester  Annals  which  really  should,  just  as  much  as  the 
Hyde  writer,  have  given  us  something  original  at  such  a  moment, 
have  nothing  more  to  tell  us  than  that  "hoc  anno  rex  a  sagitta 
perforatus  est  in  Nova  Foresta  a  Waltero  Tirel  et  sepultus  in 
ecclesia  Sancti  Swithuni  Wintonifle."  The  Margam  Annals  merely 
mark  that  "  hoc  anno  interfectus  est  rex  Anglise  Willelmus  junior, 
rex  Hufus  vulgo  vocatus,  non.  Augusti,  anno  regni  sui  xiii.  cum  esset 
annorum  plus  xl.''  This  reckoning  falls  in  with  what  I  said  in  vol.  i. 
p.  141,  and  N.C.  vol.  iii,  p.  iii.  Dunstable,  which  is  so  strangely 
dragged  into  the  tale  by  Giraldus,  and  Bermondsey,  which  has 
some  special  things  to  record  during  the  reign,  have  nothing 
fresh  to  tell  us,  only  Dunstable  mentions  Walter  Tirel  and  Ber- 
mondsey does  not.  Osney  and  Worcester  merely  copy  the 
usual  story.  Thomas  Wykes  has  been  quoted  already.  Roger  of 
Hoveden  simply  copies  Florence.  Kalph  the  Black  and  Roger  of 
Wendover  at  least  give  a  little  variety  by  copying  the  account 
in  William  of  Malmesbury.  It  is  not  till  we  get  to  the  English  and 
French  rimers,  Robert  of  Gloucester  and  Peter  Langtoft,  that  we 
come  to  anything  worthy  of  much  notice  or  anything  showing  any 
imagination.  Robert  of  Gloucester  tells  the  story  of  the  dream, 
attributing  it  to  a  monk,  but  not  saying  of  what  monastery.  The 
appearance  on  the  altar  loses  perhaps  somewhat  of  its  awfulness 
when  it  is  made  into  the  ordinary  rood  of  the  church. 

"  pat  ]>e  kyng  eode  into  a  chyrchet  as  fers  man  and  wod. 
And  wel  hokerlyche  by  held  ]>e  folc  ))at  ])ere  stod. 
To  ]>e  rode  he  sturte*  and  bygan  to  frete  and  gnawe 
pe  armes  vaste,  and  ^yee  myd  hya  te)>  to  drawe. 
pe  rode  yt  ))olede  long,  ac  Bup^e  atte  laste 
He  pulte  hym  wyt  vot,  and  adoun  vp  rygt  hym  caste." 

This  is  surely  no  improvement  on  the  older  version  of  the  stor}'. 
Robert  does  not  forget  the  bodily  appearances  of  the  devil  recorded 
by  Florence,  but  at  his  distance  of  time  he  does  not  draw  the 
national  distinction  which  the  earlier  writer  drew ; 

"Vor  "pe  Deuel  was  per  byuore  per  aboute  yseye 
In  fourme  of  body,  and  spec  al  so  niyd  men  of  pe  countreye." 

He  then  goes  on  to  tell  the  story,  clearly  after  William  of 
Malmesbury,  but  everywhere  with  touches  of  his  own.  They  have 
the  interest  of  being  in  any  case  the  earliest  detailed  account,  true 
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or  false,  of  the  story  in  our  own  tongue.    Thus  the  account  of  the 
King's  not  going  to  hunt  before  dinner  takes  this  shape ; 

"  So  ))at  ))3  kyng  was  adra<l  and  byleuede  Yor  such  cas 
To  wende  er  non  an  hontej),  ))e  wule  he  vastyng  was. 
Ac  after  mete,  )h>  he  adde  yete  and  ydronke  wel« 
He  nom  on  of  h^  priues,  ])at  het  Water  Tyrel, 
And  a  uewe  ()))ere  of  hys  men,  and  nolde  non  longer  abyde, 
p&t  he  nolde  to  hys  game,  t^de  wat  so  bytyde.** 

The  actual  account  of  his  death  stands  thus  ; 

"He  prikede  after  vaste  ynou  toward  )»  West  rygt. 
Hys  honden  he  huld  byuore  hys  eyn  vor  \fe  Sonne  lygt. 
So  J)at  ))ys  Water  Tyrel,  ))at  J)er  byayde  was  ney, 
Woldc  ssete  ano)>er  hert,  )>at,  as  he  sede,  he  sey. 
He  sset  )>e  kvng  in  atte  breste,  )>at  neuer  eft  he  ne  speke. 
Bote  ]>e  ssaft,  )>at  was  wy)>oute,  grytdych  he  to  brec. 
And  anowarde  hj's  wombe  vel  adoun,  and  deyde  withoat  spech, 
Wy]>.juto  ssrj'ft  and  hosel,  anon  yer  was  Code's  wreche. 
po  Water  Tyrel  5'8ey»  J>'^t  he  was  dod,  anon 
He  atomde,  as  vaste  as  he  mygte.  )>at  was  hys  best  won/' 

Peter  of  Langtoft  (i.  446)  has  some  touches  of  his  own.  Among 
other  things,  the  days  of  the  week  have  got  wrong,  in  order  to 
bring  in  a  precept  as  to  the  proper  observance  of  the  weekly  fast- 
day.    We  also  get  a  purely  imaginary  Bishop  of  Winchester  ; 

•'  Par  un  Jovedy  h.  vespre  le  ray  ala  cocher 
En  hi  Nove  Forest,  ob.  devayt  veneyer. 
Si  tost  fu  endonny,  comen9a  sounger 
K*il  fust  on  8a  chapele,  soul  saunz  esquyer, 
Lea  us  furent  fennds  k'yl  ne  pout  passer ; 
Si  graunt  faym  avayt,  ke  I'estout  manger, 
Ou  mourir  de  faym,  ou  tost  arager. 
II  n'ad  payn  ne  char,  ne  pessoun  de  mcr ; 
II  prent  et  devoure  le  ymage  sur  le  auter, 
La  Marye  et  le  fiz,  saunz  rens  Ik  lesser. 
Al  matyn,  kaunt  il  leve,  Ic  eveske  fet  maunder, 
Ode  de  Wyncestre,  et  ly  va  counter 
Tut  cum  ly  avynt  en  sun  somoyllor. 
Le  eveske  ly  dint, '  Sir  rays,  Deus  est  rays  saunz  per ; 
Tu  I'as  coroucez.  te  covent  ameiider 
Par  penaunce,  et  dcsoro  plus  sovent  amer. 
Par  Vendredy  en  boys  ne  devez  mes  chacer, 
Ne  h.  la  ryvere  of  faucoun  chuvaucher ; 
Tel  est  ta  penaunce,  et  tu  le  days  garder.' 
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Le  eveske  ad  pris  cong^,  et  vait  k  sun  maner; 
Apr^  la  messe  oye,  ala  le  rays  juer, 
Sa  penaunce  oblye,  fet  maunder  ly  archer, 
Walter  Tirel  i  fust,  ke  set  del  mister, 
Ad  Sim  tristre  vayt,  la  beste  va  wayter, 
Un  cerf  hors  de  Therd  comenfa  launoer; 
Et  ly  Frauncays  Tyrel  se  pressayt  h  seter, 
Quide  ferir  la  beste,  et  fert  le  rays  al  quer 
ICaunt  le  eveske  I'oyt  dire,  fist  trop  moume  cher. 
Le  cors  h  WynceHtre  fist  le  eveske  porter, 
Et  mettre  en  toumbe  al  monster  saynt  Per. 
[Prioms  qe  sire  Dieu  paidoun  li  voile  doner.]  " 

This  last  line,  fittingly  according  to  the  belief  of  William's  own 
time,  is  wanting  in  some  manuscripts. 

From  the  writer  known  as  Bromton  we  might  have  looked  for 
some  new  form  of  the  legend,  but  he  gives  us  (X  Scriptt.  996) 
only  the  usual  story  about  Walter  Tirel,  with  a  rhetorical  cha- 
racter of  William  and  an  account  of  his  evil  doings.  One  or  two 
expressions  however  are  remarkable ; 

"  In  quodam  loco  ubi  priscis  temporibus  ecclesia  fuerat  con- 
Btructa,  et  tempore  patris  sui  cum  multis  aliis  ecclesiis,  et  quatuor 
domibus  religiosis,  et  tota  ilia  patria  in  solitudinem  redacta,  vitam 
cnidelem  fine  miserrimo  terminavit.  Jure  autem  in  medio  iujus- 
titiae  suae  inter  feras  occiditur,  qui  ultra  modum  inter  homines 
ferus  erat.  Nam  stabilitis  contra  malefactores  silvarum,  forestarum, 
ct  venationis,  legibus  duris,  zelotepia  sua  agente,  custos  boscorum  et 
ferarum  pastor  communiter  vocabatur." 

To  Knighton's  curious  account  I  have  referred  already  (see 
p.  333).  But  he  tells  the  story  twice.  His  first  version  (X  Scriptt. 
2372)  contains  nothing  remarkable;  the  second  (2373)  is  quite 
worth  notice.  He  attributes  to  Rufus  the  making  of  the  New 
Forest,  which  he  describes  in  words  which  are  not,  as  far  as  one 
can  see,  copied  from  any  of  the  usual  sources.  He  enforced  the 
forest  laws  with  great  harshness,  "  quod  pro  dama  hominem  sus- 
peuderet,  pro  lei)ore  xx.5.  j)lecteretur,  pro  cuniculo  x.*.  daret." 
Then  the  last  scene  is  brought  in  with  some  solemnity;  but  the 
age  which  he  assigus  to  the  Red  King  is  quite  impossible ; 

"Igitur,  ut  ante  dictum  est,  iii.  nonarum  Augusti,  per  Cistrensem 
[sic]  anno  gratise  mc.  regni  sui  xiii.  setatis  liii.  vcnit  in  novum  her- 
barium suum,  scilicet  novam  forestam,  cum  multa  familia  stipatus, 
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venandi  gratia  set  sibi  gratia  dura.  Cum  arcubus  et  canibus  &tetit 
in  loco  suo,  et  quidam  miles  sibi  uimis  familiaris  Waltems  Tjrrel 
nomine,  prope  eum  ex  opposito  loco,  ut  moris  est  venantium,  caeteri- 
que  sparsim  unusquisque  cum  arcu  et  sagitta  in  mauu  expecteoli 
[eic]  pro  prceda  capieuda.  Interea  accidit  mirse  magnitudinis  cervum 
praj  cceteris  prsestantiorem  regi  appropinquare,  videlicet  inter  regem 
et  dictum  militem,  at  rex  teteudit  arcum  volens  emittere  sagittam, 
credcns  se  interficere  cervum,  set,  fracta  corda  in  arcu  regis,  cervus, 
de  sonitu  quasi  attoiiitus,  I'estitit  cireumcirca  respiciens,  et  inde 
rex  aliqualiter  motus  dixit  militi  ut  cervum  sagittaret.  Miles  vero 
se  sustinuit.  At  rex  objurganter  cum  magno  impetu  prsBcepit 
ei,  dicens,  '  Trahe,  trahe,  ai'cum  ex  parte  diaboli,  et  extendas 
sagittam,  alias  te  pcDuitebit/  At  ille  emisit  sagittam,  volens  inter- 
ficere cervum,  percussit  regem  per  medium  cordis,  et  occidit  eum, 
ibidemque  cxpiravit.  Walterus  evasit,  uemine  insequente.  Rex 
vero  vehitur  apud  W}iitoniam  super  redam  caballariam  impositus. 
In  cujus  sepultura  luctus  defuit.  Omnes  gaudium  de  ejus  morte 
arripiunt,  adco  quod  vix  erat  quispiam  qui  lacrimam  emisent,  set! 
omnes  de  morte  ejus  leetati  sunt." 

This  is  well  told ;  but  how  much  more  men  knew  about  the 
matter  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  than  they  did  in  the 
last  year  of  the  eleventh. 

To  turn  to  foreign  writers,  the  Annalcs  Cambriee  say  simply 
that  "  Willelmus  rex  Angliae,  a  quodam  milite  suo  cervum  pcteut-e 
sagitta  percussus,  interiit  " — or,  in  another  manuscript,  **  Willelmus 
rex  Anglorum,  improviso  ictu  sagittae  a  quodam  milite  in  venatu 
occubuit."  The  difference  is  to  be  noted.  The  Brut  rccorxls  the 
death  of  William  the  lied.  King  of  the  Saxons  (Gwilim  Groch, 
brenhin  y  Saeson),  and  says  that  "as  he  was  on  a  certain  day- 
hunting,  along  with  Henry,  his  youngest  brother,  accompanied 
by  some  of  his  knights,  he  was  wounded  with  an  arrow  by 
Walter  Tyrell,  a  knight  of  his  own,  who,  unwittingly,  as  he  was 
shootin<j:  at  a  stag,  hit  the  king  and  killed  him." 

The  Annales  Blandinienses  in  Pertz,  v.  27,  record  how  **secun- 
dus  Willelmus  rex  Anglorum  in  venatione  ab  uiio  milite  suo  ex 
iniprovibu  sagitta  vulneratus  obiit ;  cui  successit  Henricus  frater 
suus."  The  Saint  Denis  History  (Pertz,  ix.  405)  has  a  further 
touch;  "Willelnms  Kufus,  rex  Anglorum,  venationi  inteutus  sagitta 
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incaute  emissa  occiditur.  Cui  Henricus  frater  ejus  veJociasime  sue 
cessit,  lie  impediretur  a  Roberto  fratre  suo,  jam  de  Hie rosolimi tana 
expeditione  re  verso."  Another  writer  in  the  same  volome  (ix.  392), 
Hugh  of  Fleury,  has  a  remarkable  account,  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  the  English  writers,  but  seemingly  not  directly  copied  from  any 
of  them ; 

"  Rex  Anglorum  Guillelmus,  magnifici  regis  Guillelmi  successor 
et  filius,  dum  veuationem  exercet  iu  sHva  quae  adjacet  Yindonise 
urbi,  a  quodam  milite  sagitta  percussus  interiit.  Hie  tamen  miles 
qui  sagittam  jecit  ilium  inscientem  percussit.  Cervam  quippe 
sagittare  parabat»  sed  sagitta  retrorsum  acta  regem  insperate  per- 
cussit, et  ilium  inopinabiliter  interemit.  Quod  divino  nutu  con- 
tigisse  non  dubium  est.  Erat  enim  rex  ille  armis  quidem  strenuus 
atque  nmnificus,  sed  nimis  la^civiens  et  flagitiosus.  Verum  aiite- 
quam  intcriret,  magnis  sibi  signis  prasostensis,  si  voluisset,  corrigi 
debuisset.  Nam  dum  sibi  subitus,  peccatis  suis  exigentibus,  im- 
miucret  interltus,  in  eadem  insula  in  qua  manebat  sanguinis  unda 
fcBtida  per  spatium  unius  diei  emanavit,  ipso  prcesente,  quod  dicebatur 
ejus  portendere  mortem.  Ipso  etiam  tempore  apparuerunt  alia 
signa  stupenda  in  eadem  insula,  qui  bus,  sicut  jam  dictum  est, 
terreri  et  vitam  suam  corrigere  debuisset.  Quae  juventa  stolidus 
et  honore  superbus  cuntempsit,  et  semper  incorrigibilis  mansit. 
Unde  Dei  justo  judicio  subite  et  intempestiva  morte  preventus 
occubuit.  Cui  successit  frater  ejus  junior  Henricus,  vir  sapiens 
atque  modestus.^' 

Hugh  of  Flavigny,  whom  we  have  already  had  often  to  quote, 
adds  (Pertz,  viii.  495)  one  detail  which  I  do  not  think  appears 
elsewhere.  The  King  goes  to  see  the  well  which  sent  up  blood 
(the  event  is  wrongly  put  under  1099); 

^^Anno  inc.  dom.  1099  obiit  Urbanus  papa,  successit  Paschalis. 
Obiit  etiam  Willelmus  junior  rex  Anglorum.  Quo  etiam  anno  iu 
Anglia  fons  verum  sanguinem  olidum  et  putentem  manare  visus 
est.  Ad  quod  spectaculum  cum  fere  tota  insula  cucurrisset,  inso- 
lita  rei  novitate  stupefacta,  rex  prsefatus  advenit  et  vidit,  nee  tamen 
ei  profuit  vidisfse.  Autumabat  vulgus  promiscuum  portentum  istud 
mortem  regis  portendere,  quod  etiam  ei  dicebatur  a  referentibus ; 
sed  homo  secularis  et  in  quern  timor  Dei  non  ceciderat,  volupta- 
tibus  carnis  et  superbise  deditus,  divinorum  prseceptorum  con- 
temptor  ct  adversarius,  qui  tamen  satis  regii  fuisset  animi,  si  non 
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Deum  po&tposuisset  fastu  regui  inflatus,  nee  cogitabat   se  mori- 
turum." 

He  carries  on  this  vein  a  little  further,  aud  theu  gives  the  account 
of  his  death ; 

^'  Quia  Deum  descruit,  sanctum  ecclesiam  opprimeus  et  earn  sibi 
ancillari  constituens,  a  Deo  quoque  dcrelictus  est ;  in  silva  quse 
adjacet  Wiutoniae  ciyitati,  dum  venationem  exercet,  sagitta  a 
quodain  percussus,  quo  lethali  vuhiere  decidit  et  exanimatus  eet, 
pueniteutia  et  communione  careiis,  et  apud  eamdem  urbem  sepul- 
tus.'* 

The  Angevin  chroniclere  record  the  death  of  Rufus  without 
comment  or  detail.  The  Biographer  of  the  Bishops  of  Le  Mans 
(Vet.  An.  309),  who  looks  at  the  matter  chiefly  with  reference  to 
Bishop  Hildebert,  moralizes  at  some  length ;  hut  his  statement  of 
fact  is  no  more  than  this  ; 

"  Dum  quadam  die  in  silvam  venandi  gratia  perrexisset,  ab  uno 
ex  militibus  qui  secum  ierant  sagitta  percuse^us,  interiif  - 

This  is  really  hardly  more  tlian  the  few  words  of  the  English 
Chronicler.  Alberic  of  Trois  Fontaines,  from  whom  we  might 
have  looked  for  something,  merely  copies  William  of  Malmesbury 
and  others.  Gervase  of  Tilbury  (ii.  20,  Leibnitz,  i.  945)  mentions 
another  agent  in  the  death-blow; 

**  Defuncto  patrc  Fuceessit  Guillelmus  primogeiiiius  in  regnum, 
vir  iinpius,  ccclesiarum  persecutor,  immisericors  circa  inibelles,  qui 
arcliiepiscoi)uni  Cantuaricnsem  plurimuni  persecutus,  ab  atxjelo 
jyercuficnte  j)ere7tUus,  Guiutonice  sepultus  est,  sub  infamise  perpctuo 
mouumento." 

As  for  Walter  Tirel,  he  has  his  place  in  ordinary  memory  so 
thoroughly  as  the  slayer  of  William  llufus  and  as  nothing  else, 
that  it  is  rather  hard  to  take  in  that  his  position  as  the  slayer 
of  William  llufus  is  very  doubtful,  while  there  are  undoubted, 
though  meagre,  notices  of  him  in  other  characters.  We  have  already- 
seen  him  entertaining  Ansclm  in  one  of  his  Picard  dwellings.  The 
fullest  accoimt  of  his  family  comes  from  Orderic,  who,  w^hen  he  is 
commenting  on  the  laxity  of  the  Norman  clergy  and  bishops  in  his 
time,  gives  us  the  story  of  Walter's  father  (574  D).  Dean  Fulk  was 
a  pupil  of  Bishop  Ivo  of  Chartres,  and  inherited  a  knight's  fee 
from  his  father.     Then  we  read  how  "  illius  temporis  ritu,  uobilem 
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Bociam  nomine  Orieldem  habuit,  ex  qua  copiosam  prolem  generavit/' 
Walter  was  one  of  a  family  of  ten,  seemingly  the  youngest  of  eight 
sons.  He  was  "  cognomento  Tirellus/'  clearly  a  personal  and  not 
a  hereditary  or  local  surname. 

If  the  Dean  of  Evreux  kept  proper  residence,  his  son  would 
be  Norman  natione,  whatever  he  was  genere ;  but  most  accounts 
of  Walter  connect  him  with  France  rather  than  with  Normandy. 
Abbot  Suger,  who  knew  him  personally,  speaks  of  him  (Duchesne, 
iv.  283  C)  as  "  nobilissimus  vir  Gkilterius  Tirellus."  In  Florence 
(iioo)  he  is  simply  "quidam  Francus,  Walterus  cognomento 
Tirellus."  William  of  Malmesbnry  (iv.  333)  says  that,  on  the  day 
of  the  King's  death,  he  was  ^^  paucis  comitatus,  quorum  familiaris- 
simus  erat  Walterius  cognomento  Tirol,  qui  de  Francia,  liberalitate 
regis  adductus,  venerat."  His  possession  of  Poix  appears  from 
Orderic,  782  A,  where  he  is  described  as  "de  Francia  miles 
generosus,  Picis  et  Pontisariae  dives  oppidanus,  potens  inter  opti- 
mates  et  in  armis  acerrimus ;  idee  regi  familiaris  conviva  et  ubique 
comes  assiduus."  Walter  Map  (De  Nugis  Cur.  222)  calls  him 
"  miles  Achaza  juxta  Pontissaram  Franciee,"  which  I  suppose  means 
Achferes.  (But  in  Orderic,  723  B,  we  have  another  Walter  and 
also  a  Peter  brought  into  connexion  with  Achferes.)  Walter's 
connexion  with  that  district  suggests  that  the  King  had  bought 
him  over  to  his  side,  or  had  taken  him  prisoner  during  the  campaign 
in  the  Vexin.  (Jeoffrey  Gaimar  (Chron.  Anglo-Norm.  i.  51)  dwells 
on  his  possession  of  Poix ; 


*'  Wauter  estoit  un  riches  hom, 
De  France  ert  per  del  region. 
Piez  estoit  soen  un  fort  chastel, 
Assez  avoir  de  son  avel. 
Au  roi  estoit  venu  servir 


Douns  et  soud^  recoverir. 
Per  grant  cherts  ert  recuilliz, 
Asaez  ert  bien  del  roi  ch^riz. 
Pur  ceo  q'atranges  horns  estoit, 
Le  gentil  roi  le  chiriesoit'* 


His  marriage  comes  from  Orderic  (783  A);  "Adelidam  filiam 
Eicardi  de  sublimi  prosapia  Gifardorum  conjugem  habuit,  quae 
Hugonem  de  Pice,  strenuissimum  militem,  marito  suo  peperit." 

The  question  now  comes  whether  Walter  Tirel  appears  in  Domes- 
day. There  is  in  Essex  (41)  an  entry,  ^'Laingaham  tenet  Walterus 
Tirelde.  R.  quod  tenuit  Phin  dacus  pro  ii.  hidis  et  dimidia  et  pro 
uno  manerio."  This  comes  among  the  estates  of  Eichard  of  Clare, 
and  I  suppose   that  "  E."  in  the  entry  should  be  "  de  E."  as  in 
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Beveral  otiiers.  If  this  be  our  Walter  Tirel,  hia  eatate  was  not 
very  great,  and  he  did  not  hold  as  a  tenant-in-chief.  One  cannot 
make  much  out  of  the  extract  from  an  East-Saxon  county  history 
in  Ellis,  ii.  394.  Lappenberg  (ii.  207)  has  more  to  say  about  this 
entry  and  other  bearers  of  the  name  of  TireL  It  cannot  much 
matter  that  "  der  Name  Tirrd  ist  in  der  Liste  der  Krieger  zu 
Battle  Abbey."  It  is  of  more  importance  when  he  refers  to  the 
T'lpe  Roll  of  Henry  (56),  where  we  read,  "  Adeliz  uxor  Walteri 
Tirelli  reddit  compotum  de  x.  marcis  argenti  de  eisdem  placitis 
de  La  Wingelmm."  Tliis  comes  in  Essex,  and  I  suppose  that  the 
"  Laingaham  "  of  Domesday  and  the  "  La  Wingeham"  of  the  Pipe 
Roll  are  the  sume  place.  If  so,  the  two  entries,  combined  with 
the  notice  in  Orderic,  look  very  much  as  if  they  all  belong  to  one 
Walter  and  one  Adelaide.  If  this  be  so,  Walter  Tirel  was  a  laud- 
owner  in  England,  though  on  no  great  scale ;  and  whatever  was 
his  own  case,  his  wife  or  widow  was  living  and  holding  his  land 
in  1 131. 

Walter's  denial  of  any  share  in  the  King's  death  comes  from 
the  personal  knowledge  of  Abbot  Suger  (Duchesne,  iv.  283) ;  "  Im- 
pouebatur  a  (juibusdam  cuidam  nobilissimo  viro  Galterio  Tirello, 
quod  eum  sagitta  pei-foderat.  Quem  cum  nee  timeret,  nee  speraret, 
jurejurando  sccpius  audiviinus,  et  quasi  sacrosanctum  asserere,  quod 
ea  die  nee  in  cam  partem  eilvee  in  qua  rex  vcnabatur,  venerit,  nee 
eum  in  silva  omnino  vidcrit." 

John  of  Salisbury  in  his  Life  of  Anselm,  c.  xii  (Giles,  v.  34 1 ),  refers 
to  this  denial  on  the  part  of  Walter.  He  speaks  of  the  fate  of  Julian, 
likening  Anselm  to  Basil,  and  goes  on ;  "  Quis  alterutrum  miserit 
telum,  adhuc  inccrtum  est  quidem.  Nam  Walterus  Tyrrellus  ille, 
qui  regice  necis  reus  a  plurimis  dictus  est,  eo  quod  illi  familiaris 
erat  et  tunc  in  indagine  ferarura  vicinus,  et  fere  singulariter  ad- 
haercbat,  etiam  quum  ageret  in  extremis,  se  a  caede  illi  us  inimunem 
ef  se,  invocato  in  auimam  suam  Dei  judicio,  protestatus  est.  Fuerunt 
pluiimi,  qtii  ipsum  regem  jactUum  quo  tntereitiptus  'est  misisse 
asserunt ;  et  hoc  Walterus  ille,  etsi  non  crederetur  ei,  constanter 
asserebat.*'  He  adds  a  comment  which  might  be  taken  in  two 
senses ;  "  Et  profecto  quisquis  hoc  fecerit,  Dei  ecclesiee  suae  cala- 
mitatibus  compatientis  dispositioni  fideliter  obedivit." 

The  very  confused  story  which  makes  William  Rufus  the  maker 
of  the  New  Forest,  and  Walter  Tirel  the  adviser  of  the  deed,  comes 
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from  Walter  Map*B  account  (De  Nugis,  222)  of  the  death  of  William 
Hufus,  where  a  good  many  things  are  brought  close  together; 
*^  Willielmus  secundus,  rex  Anglise,  regum  pessimus,  Anselmo  pulso 
a  sede  Cantise,  justo  Dei  judicio  a  sagitta  volante  pulsus,  quia 
daemon io  meridiano  deditus,  cujus  ad  nutum  vixerat,  onere  pessimo 
levavit  orbem.  Notandum  autem  quod  in  silva  Novas  Foreatas 
[cf.  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  841],  quam  ipse  Deo  et  hominibus  abstulerat, 
ut  eam  dicaret  feris  et  canum  lusibus,  a  qua  triginta  sex  matrices 
ecclesias  extirpaverat,  et  populum  earum  dederat  exterminio,  Con- 
siliarius  autem  hujus  ineptise  Walterus  Tyrell,  miles  Achaza  juxta 
Pontissaram  Franciee,  qui,  non  sponte  sua  sed  Domini,  de  medio 
fecit  eum  ictn  sagittse,  quae  feram  penetrans  cecidit  in  belluam  Deo 
odibilem."  "  Exterminium "  must  of  course  be  taken,  not  of  a 
massacre,  but  of  a  mere  driving  out.  Giraldus  too  (De  Inst.  Princ. 
173)  attributes  the  making  of  the  New  Forest  and  the  driving  out 
of  the  people  to  William  Hufus ; 

''Hie  Novam  in  australibus  Angliss  partibus  Forestam,  que 
usque  hodie  durat,  primus  instituit;  multis  ibidem  ecclesiis,  in 
quibus  divina  ab  antiquo  celebrari  obsequia  et  ipsius  praeconia 
sublimari,  desertis  omnino  et  destitutis  multisque  ruricolis  et 
glebse  ascriptis  a  paternis  laribus  et  agris  avitis  miserabiliter  pro- 
fugatis  et  proscriptis." 

We  have  seen  already  (see  p.  337)  how  this  confusion  was  further 
improved  in  the  thirteenth  century  at  the  hands  of  Thomas 
Wykes,  and  what  rhetorical  use  of  it  was  made  later  still  by  Henry 
Knighton. 

As  usual,  so-called  local  tradition  knows  a  vast  deal  about  the 
matter.  The  exact  place  where  Hufus  fell  is  known,  and  is  marked 
by  a  stone.  The  tree  from  which,  in  some  versions,  the  arrow 
is  said  to  have  glanced,  is  also  known,  and  its  site,  or  a  successor, 
may  be  seen.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  that  these  things 
are  not  so ;  but  one  knows  too  much  of  the  utter  worthlessness 
of  the  modem  guesses  which  commonly  pass  for  local  tradition  to 
attach  much  value  to  such  stories.  I  have  been  on  the  spot ;  but, 
when  there  is  no  real  evidence  to  fix  the  event  to  one  spot  rather 
than  another  of  a  large  district,  it  is  another  matter  from  tracing 
out  the  signs  of  real  history  at  Le  Mans  and  at  Rochester,  at 
Bamburgh  and  at  Saint  Cenery.     There  is  also  a  wild  story  about 
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a  payment  made  by  some  neighbouring  manor  as  a  penalty,  because 
some  one  shod  Walter's  horse  instead  of  stopping  him.  The  pay- 
ment is  doubtless  real  enough;  the  alleged  cause  for  it  shows  a 
knowledge  of  details  beyond  that  of  Knighton  or  Geoffrey  Qaimar. 
The  critical  historian,  after  making  his  way  through  all  these  tales, 
can  only  come  back  to  the  safe  statement  of  the  English  Chronicler 
with  which  he  set  out. 


APPENDIX  TT.   Vol.  ii.  p.  338. 
The  Burial  of  William  Rufus. 


Some  of  the  accounts  of  William's  burial  have  been  already 
mentioned  in  the  text,  or  in  the  last  Note.  It  may  liavc  been 
noticed  that  some  of  them  seem  anxious  to  claim  for  Henry  a 
share  in  the  burial  of  bis  brother.  The  singular  narrative  of 
Geoffrey  Qaimar  (i.  56),  where  he  follows  up  his  attempt  to  make 
out  a  lute  repentance  for  Rufus  by  giving  him  a  specially  solemn 
and  Christian  burial,  has  been  given  in  brief  in  the  text.  The  barons 
and  the  rest  are  mourning,  when  Gilbert  of  Laigle  bids  them  stop 
("Taifez,  seigneurs,  pur  Jh^su  Xpist")  and  tuni  to  burj-ing  their 
master.     Then  the  story  goes  on ; 


'*  Done  vifissez  valez  dcBcendre 
Et  veiK^oun  lur  hachos  tendro. 
Tost  furent  trenche  11  fus^el 
De  quai  firent  Ii  mainel. 
Deus  blertrons  troevent  trenchez ; 
Bien  soiit  \6^t  et  cnsechez, 
Ne  sont  trop  groB,  niba  longs  estoient; 
Tut  K  niesure  Ics  conroient, 
Do  lur  ceinturcs  e  de  peitrels 
Lient  estreit  lea  mainclB, 
Puis  firent  lit  en  la  bibre. 
De  beles  flours  et  de  fcugbre, 
Ij  palefreiu  ont  amenez, 
Od  riches  froinz,  bien  cnscelez ; 


Sur  ceus  ij.  conchent  la  bi^re; 
N'ert  pa«  pesante  mbs  Mg^re  ; 
Puis  i  estcndent  un  mantel 
Qui  ort  de  paille  tut  novel. 
Le  fiz  Aimon  le  ddfoubls, 
Robert,  qi  son  seignur  ania, 
Sur  la  bibre  cuchent  le  roi, 
Qe  portoient  le  palefroi. 
Enst^veli  fu  en  un  tiret, 
Dont  Willam  de  Montfichet. 
Le  jour  devant  ert  adubb<5, 
N*avoit  est^  k*un  jor  port*?, 
Le  mantel  gris  done  il  osta." 


After  some  more  lamentations,  they  set  out  on  their  journey  and 
reach  Winchester ; 
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*'  Tresque  Wincestre  n*oni  fin^, 
Iloeques  ont  le  roi  pos^ 
Enz  el  mouster  Seint-Swiihun. 
Lk  8*a8gembl^rent  li  baron. 
Et  la  clergi^  de  la  cit^ 
Et  11  ^vesque  et  11  abb^. 
Li  bona  ^vesques  Walkelin 
Gaita  le  roi  tresq'au  matin. 
O  lui,  moigne,  clero  et  abb^, 
Bien  ont  l^u  et  bien  chants 


Leudemain  font  cele  d^partie. 
Tiele  ne  vit  homme  de  vie, 
Ne  tant  meases  ne  tiel  servise 
N*ert  fet  tresq'au  jour  de  juise 
Pur  un  roi,  come  pur  li  lirent. 
Tut«utrement  rena^velirent 
Qe  li  baron  n*avoient  fet. 
LK  oil  Wauter  out  k  lui  tret. 
Qui  ceo  ne  creit  aut  k  Wincestre, 
Olr  porra  si  voir  poet  estre.' 


11 


This  is  a  pretty  story  enough ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  all 
its  other  details  are  as  mythical  as  the  part  assigned  to  the  dead 
Bishop  Walkelin.  The  only  question  of  any  importance  is  whether 
there  is  any  contradiction  between  the  two  more  important  narratives, 
that  of  Orderic  and  that  of  William  of  Malmesbury  in  the  place 
where  he  is  directly  telling  the  story.  The  Chronicler  and  Florence 
simply  mention  the  burial  without  detail  or  comment.  The  account 
of  William  of  Malmesbury  is  the  shorter  of  the  two.  The  King 
has  been  shot,  and  Walter  Tirel  has  fled.     Then  the  story  goes  on 

(iv.  333); 

"Nee  vero  fuit  qui  persequeretur,  illis  conniventibus,  istis  miser- 

antibus,  omnibus  postremo  alia  molientibus;  pars  receptacula  sua 

munire,  pars  furtivas  prsedas  agere,  pars  regem  novum  jamjamque 

circumspicere.     Fauci   rusticanorum  cadaver,  in   rheda  caballaria 

compositum,  Wintoniam  in  episcopatum  devexere,  cruore  undatim 

per  totam  viam  stillante.     Ibi  infra  ambitum   turris,  multorum 

procerum  conventu,  paucorum  plauctu,  terrsB  traditum." 

Orderic  (782  D)  tells  very  much  the  same  story; 

"  Mortuo  rege,  plures  optimatum  ad  lares  suos  de  saltu  mani- 
caverunt,  et  contra  futuras  motiones  quas  timebant  res  suas  or- 
dinaverunt.  Clientuli  quidem  cruentatum  regem  vilibus  utcunque 
pannis  operuerunt,  et  veluti  ferocem  aprum,  venabulis  confossum, 
de  saltu  ad  urbem  Guentanam  detulerunt.  Clerici  autem  et 
monachi  atque  cives,  duntaxat  egeni,  cum  viduis  et  mendicis, 
obviam  processerunt,  et  pro  reverentia  regise  dignitatis  in  veteri 
monasterio  Sancti  Fetri  celeriter  tumulaverunt." 

The  words  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  quite 
general.  They  do  not  assert  the  usual  religious  ceremony,  but 
neither  do  they  exclude  it.  It  is  Orderic  who  in  a  marked  way 
asserts  the  popular  excommunication.     EUus  words  are ; 
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**  Porro  ecclesiastici  doctores  et  prselati,  sordidam  ejus  vitam  et 
tetrum  finem  conBidcrantes,  tunc  judicare  ausi  sunt,  et  ecclesiastica, 
veluti  biothanatum,  absolutioue  indigDum  censuerunt,  quein  vitales 
auras  caq)entem  salubriter  a  nequitiis  castigare  nequiTerunt.  Signa 
etiam  pro  illo  in  quibusdam  ecclesiis  non  sonuerunt,  qusB  pro  infimis 
pauperibus  ct  muliereulis  crebro  diutissime  pulsata  sunt.  De 
ingenti  serario,  ubi  plures  nummorum  acervi  de  laboribus  miseromm 
congest!  sunt,  eleemosynse  pro  anima  cupidi  quondam  possessoris 
nullae  inopibus  erogatse  sunt." 

Here  is  no  contradiction  ;  only  Orderic  asserts  a  very  remarkable 
feature  in  the  case  of  which  William  takes  no  notice.  To  me  it 
seems  more  likely  that  William  of  Malmesbury,  whose  business  it 
clearly  was  (see  above,  p.  491)  to  make  out  as  good  a  case  for 
William  E.ufus  as  he  could  without  asserting  anything  positively 
false,  should  leave  out  a  circumstance  which  told  so  much  again  <t  the 
King,  than  that  Orderic,  or  those  from  whom  he  heard  the  story, 
should  invent  or  imagine  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  fact  that 
the  story  of  the  popular  excommunication  is  so  very  striking  and 
solemn  and  in  every  way  befitting  does  make  us  tremble  the  least 
bit  in  admitting  it  as  a  piece  of  authentic  history. 

We  must  not  however  forget  that  William  of  Malmesbury  in  a 
later  passage  (v.  393)  does  seem  to  imply  that  the  burial  of  Rufus 
was  accompanied  by  the  ordinary  ceremonies.  In  recording  the 
election  of  Henry,  he  says  that  it  happened  "  post  justa  funeri  regio 
pcrsoluta."  But  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  an  obiUr  dictum 
of  this  kind  is  entitled  to  the  same  weight  which  would  undoubtedly 
have  belonged  to  a  direct  statement  in  his  regular  narrative.  The 
words  are,  after  all,  somewhat  vague,  and  if  we  compare  this  passage 
in  William  of  Malmesbury  with  the  entry  in  the  Chronicle,  it 
sounds  very  much  as  if  it  were  merely  a  translation  in  a  grander 
style  of  the  simple  words  "  syS)>an  he  bebyrged  wees."  The  same 
feeling  as  that  which  is  expressed  in  Orderic's  account  comes  out  in 
a  singular  passage  of  the  Saxon  Annalist  (Pertz,  vi.  733) ;  '*  Wille- 
helmus  rex  de  Anglia  sagitta  interfectus  est.  Heinricus  vero  frater 
ejus  in  eodcm  loco  pro  remedio  animi  sui  volens  monasterium 
constituere,  prohibitus  est.  Apparuit  enim  ei,  et  duo  dracones 
fereutes  eum,  dicens,  nichil  sibi  prodesse,  eo  quod  suis  temporibus 
omnia  destructa  essent,  quae  antecessores  sui  in  honorem  Domini 
construxerant." 
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I  suppose  tliat  there  need  be  no  difficulty  about  the  "  clientuli " 
of  Orderic  as  compared  with  the  "  rusticani "  of  William,  though  the 
word  "  clientuli"  by  itself  might  rather  have  suggested  some  of  the 
King's  inferior  followers.  But  one  is  amazed  to  find  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  (iv.  686,  687)  telling  us  the  name  of  the  churl  who 
brought  in  the  body,  "a  neighbouring  charcoal-burner,  Purkis.'* 
And  he  goes  on  to  say ; 

"  We  are  not  told  that  Purkis  received  any  reward  or  thanks 
for  his  care.  His  family  still  subsists  in  the  neighbourhood, 
nor  have  they  risen  above  their  original  station,  poor  craftsmen 
or  cottagers.  They  followed  the  calling  of  coal-burners  until 
a  recent  period ;  and  they  tell  us  that  the  wheel  of  the  Cart 
which  conveyed  the  neglected  corpse  was  shown  by  them  until  the 
last  century." 

I  have  often  heard  of  this  local  legend  about  Purkis,  but  really 
so  palpable  a  fiction  ought  not  to  have  found  its  way  into  the  pages 
of  a  scholar  like  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  There  are  some  stories 
which  need  no  argument  against  them,  but  which  the  evidence  of 
nomenclature  at  once  upsets.  Purkis  is  on  the  face  of  him  as 
mythical  as  Crocker  and  Crewis  and  Copleston — I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  have  remembered  the  first  two  names  right,  and  it  is  not 
worth  turning  to  any  book  to  see.  By  the  way  in  which  the  story 
is  told,  one  would  fancy  that  Purkis  is  meant  for  a  surname,  and  it 
may  be  that  those  who  believe  in  him  think  that  he  was  baptized 
John  or  Thomas.  In  inventing  legends  it  is  at  least  better  to 
invent  legends  which  are  possible.  If  any  one  chooses  to  say  that 
the  cart  was  driven  by  Godwine  or  iEthelstan,  we  cannot  say  that  it 
was  not. 

It  is  after  this  that  Orderic  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  classes  of 
people  who  did  mourn  for  the  Red  King,  and  how  gladly  they 
would  have  done  summary  vengeance  on  his  slayer,  if  he  had  not 
been  far  out  of  their  reach  ; 

"  Stipendiarii  milites  et  nebulones  ac  vulgaria  scorta  qusestus  suos 
in  occasu  moechi  principis  perdiderunt,  ejusque  miserabilem  obitum, 
non  tam  pro  pietate  quam  pro  detestabili  flagitiorum  cupiditate, 
planxerunt,  Gualteriumque  Tirellum,  ut  pro  lapsu  sui  defensoris 
membratim  discerperent,  summopere  quaesierimt.  Porro  ille,  per- 
petrato  facinore,  ad  pontum  propere  confugit,  pelagoque  transito. 
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munitioncB  quas  in   Qallia  possidebat  expetiit,  ibiqne  minas  et 
maledictiones  maleTolcntiam  tutus  irrisit/' 


NOTE  UU.   Vol.  ii.  p.  347. 
The  Election  op  Henby  the  FmsT. 

The  details  of  the  accession  of  Henry  come  chiefly  from  Orderic 
(782  D),  though,  oddly  enough,  he  does  not  record  the  election  in  so 
many  words.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  a  regular, 
though  necessarily  a  very  hasty,  election.  The  words  of  the 
Chronicle  are  distinct ;  "And  sy^jian  he  bebyi^ed  wass  )>a  witan  ^ 
yo,  neb  hauda  wseron,  his  bro¥er  Heaiirig  to  cynge  gecuran."  So 
Henry  of  Huntingdon ;  **  Henricus,  ibidem  in  regem  electus." 
Florence  strangely  slurs  over  the  election,  saying  only,  "  successit 
junior  frater  suus  Heinricus,"  "William  of  Malmesbury  (v.  393) 
is  quite  distinct; 

"  In  regem  electus  est,  aliquantis  tamen  ante  controversiis  inter 
proceres  agitatis  atque  sopitis,  annitente  maxime  comite  Warwicensi 
Henrico,  viro  integro  et  suncto,  cujus  familiari  jamdudum  usus 
fuerat  contubemio." 

Here  we  hear  only  of  "proceres;"  but  we  get  the  important 
facts  of  the  division  among  tlie  electors,  and  of  the  special  agency 
of  the  Earl  of  "Warwick,  which  falls  in  with  the  notice  of  Oixleric 
(783  B)  that  the  Count  of  Meulan  accompanied  the  King-elect  to 
London.  The  Beaumont  brothers  act  together.  But  Orderic,  in 
his  zeal  to  describe  the  picturescjue  scene  between  Henry  and  Wil- 
liam of  Bretcuil,  leaves  out  any  distinct  record  of  the  election.  It 
is  however  implied  in  the  words  which  follow  the  passage  quoted 

i»  P-  347  ; 

''Tandem,  convenientibus  amicis  et  sapientibus  consiliariis,  hinc 

et  inde  lis  mitigata  est,  et  Faniori  consultu,  ne  pejor  scissura  fici*ct, 

arx  cum  rogalibus  gazis  filio  regis  Henrico  reddita  est.'* 

The  assembly  which  settled  the  matter,  and  which  gave  up  the 

royal  treasuiy  to  Henry,  was  beyond  all  doubt  the  assembly  which, 

according  to  "William  of  ^lalmesbury,  elected  Henry  king.     It  was 

only  to  a  king  or  king-elect  that  they  would  decree  the  surrender 

of  the  treasure.    Indeed  one  might  be  tempted  to  make  a  slight 
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change  in  the  order  of  events  as  told  by  Orderic,  One  is  tempted 
to  suspect  that  the  assembly  voted  the  election  of  Henry,  that  he 
went,  armed  with  this  vote,  to  demand  the  treasure,  and  that  it 
was  then  that  William  of  Breteuil  withstood  him.  This  however  is 
simply  conjecture.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  election  of 
Henry  by  such  an  assembly  as  could  be  got  together  at  the 
moment.  Nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  doubt  Orderic's  story  as  to 
the  scene  between  Henry  and  William  of  Breteuil.  At  all  events, 
Orderic  has  made  it  the  occasion  of  putting  forward  some  very 
sound  constitutional  doctrine,  which  is  just  as  valuable,  even  if  any 
severe  critic  should  reject  the  story  as  a  fact. 

I  have  spoken  elsewhere  (see  N.  C.  vol  v.  p.  845)  of  two  tales 
in  Matthew  Paris  with  regard  to  Henry's  accession,  of  which 
Thierry  made  a  characteristic  use.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what 
I  said  then. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  celebrant  at  Henry's 
coronation  was  Maurice  Bishop  of  London.  The  Chronicler, 
Florence,  Orderic,  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  all  mention  Maurice 
and  no  other  prelate,  though  of  course  some  other  bishops  would 
take  a  secondary  part  in  the  ceremony.  The  Archbishop  of  York 
would  have  been  the  regular  celebrant  during  the  vacancy  of  Canter- 
bury; but,  as  Thomas  died  so  soon  afterwards,  the  natural  inference 
is  that  he  was  too  sick  to  come.  And  indeed,  if  he  was  in  his  pwn 
province,  he  could  not,  even  if  he  had  been  in  the  best  of  health, 
have  come  to  Westminster  at  such  short  notice.  Even  Thomas 
Stubbs  does  not  claim  the  consecration  of  Henry  for  his  namesake, 
unless  indeed  he  means  (X  Scriptt.  1707)  to  insinuate  it  in  a  very 
dark  way.  He  mentions  the  vacancy  of  Canterbury  after  the  death 
of  Lanfranc,  and  adds  ; 

**  Ex  antiquo  tamen  extitit  consuetudo  inter  duos  Angliae  metro- 
politanos,  ut  altero  defuncto  alter  in  provincia  defuncti  archiepisco* 
palia  faceret,  utpote  episcopos  consecrare,  regem  coronare,  coronato 
rege  natalis  domini,  paschae  et  pentecostes  majorem  missam  can- 
tare.  Hcec  interim  fecit  Thomas  archiepiscopus,  nee  quisquam 
episcoporum  eriat  qui  haec  in  sua  ipsius  diocesi  prsesente  archi- 
episcopo  prsBsumeret." 

He  then  mentions  the  bishops  whom  Thomas  consecrated,  Hervey 
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of  Norwich — that  is,  Herbert  of  Thetford — Ralph  of  Chichester,  auti 
Hervey  of  Bangor.  If  he  had  really  thought  that  Thomas  had 
crowned  a  king,  he  would  surely  have  said  so  distinctly.  I  can 
therefore  attach  no  importance  to  the  strange  statement  of  the  two 
Ely  writers  (Anglia  Sacra,  i.  613;  Stewart,  Liber  Eliensis,  284) 
that  Henry  was  consecrated  by  Maurice,  but  crowned  by  Thomas 
C'a  Mauritio  Lundoniensi  episcopo  in  regem  est  consecratus,  sed 
a  Thoma  Eboracensi  coronatus").  But  the  distinction  between 
consecration  and  coronation  may  be  worth  the  attention  of  ritual 
students. 

It  was  an  easy  mistake  of  a  Welsh  writer  (see  the  Brut,  1098, 
that  is  1 100)  to  transfer  the  election  from  Winchester  to  London; 
"  From  thence  [Winchester]  he  went  to  London,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  which  is  the  chief  est  and  crown  of  the  whole  kingdom  of 
England  [Lloeger].  Then  the  French  and  Saxons  [Ffreinc  a 
Saeson]  all  flocked  together  to  him,  and  by  royal  council  appointed 
him  king  in  England  [vrenhin  yn  Lloeger]." 


APPENDIX  WW.   Vol.  ii.  p.  384. 

The  Objections  to  the  Marriage  of  Henry  and 

Matilda. 

Oi'R  two  fullest  accounts  of  this  matter  are  those  of  Eadmer  and 
of  Hei-mann  of  Tournay  (D'Achery,  ii.  894,  see  above,  p.  600). 
Eadmer's  is  the  account,  not  only  of  a  contemporary,  but,  we  can- 
not doubt,  of  an  eye-witness.  Hermann  wrote  in  another  land, 
long  afterwards,  when  the  wars  of  Stephen  and  Matilda  and  the 
pleadings  in  the  papal  court  (see  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  857)  had  called  men's 
minds  back  to  the  story  of  the  marriage  of  Matilda's  parents.  His 
memory,  as  we  see,  failed  him  as  to  details.  He  did  not  remember 
either  of  the  names  of  Eadgyth-Matilda ;  he  mistakes  her  brother 
David  for  her  father ;  he  makes  her  (D'Achery,  ii.  894)  the  mother 
of  both  the  sons  of  Henry  who  were  drowned  in  the  White  Ship. 
It  is  quite  plain  that  his  remembrance  of  what  he  had  heard  from 
Anselm  forty  or  fifty  years  before  was  coloured  by  later  ways  of 
looking  at  things. 
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It  is  quite  plain  from  Eadmer's  account  that  Eadgyth  herself 
had  not  the  slightest  feeling  against  the  marriage,  but  that  she 
was  eager  for  it ;  she  disliked  neither  King  Henry  nor  his  crown. 
Nor  has  Anselm  any  objection,  as  soon  as  the  evidence  shows  that 
no  rule  of  the  Church  would  be  broken  by  the  marriage.  That 
he  was  strict  in  requiring  such  evidence  was  only  natural  and  right ; 
"  Affirmabat  nulla  se  unquam  ratione  in  hoc  declinandum  ut  suam 
Deo  sponsam  toUat  et  earn  terreno  homini  in  matrimonium  jungat " 
(Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  56).  But  when  the  evidence  shows  that 
Eadgyth  was  not  "Dei  sponsa/'  he  makes  no  further  objection. 
Nothing  is  proved  by  his  use  of  a  negative  form,  "judicium  vestrum 
non  abjicio "  (Hist.  Nov.  58).  The  sentimental  objection  which 
Hermann  puts  into  his  mouth  seems  quite  out  of  character. 
Anselm  takes  the  common-sense  view ;  If  she  is  a  nun,  she  must 
not  marry ;  if  she  is  not  a  nun,  she  may.  One  can  believe  that 
Anselm  would  in  his  heart  have  preferred  that  any  virgin  should 
abide  in  the  state  which  he  deemed  the  higher.  But  he  would 
hardly  have  stooped  to  say ;  "  This  marriage  is  perfectly  lawful ; 
but  the  veil  has  touched  her  head;  so  you  had  better  marry 
somebody  else."  In  this  and  in  the  prophecy  we  surely  see  the 
beginning  of  the  growth  of  a  legend.  Some  legends  of  Anselm 
seem  to  have  arisen  in  his  life-time.  This  one  could  not,  as  no 
ill-luck  happened  to  the  children  of  the  marriage  till  after  Anselm 
was  dead. 

I  am  not  sure  that  a  very  slight  touch  in  the  same  direction 
may  not  be  seen  in  the  account  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  v.  418; 
the  words  follow  the  passage  quoted  above,  p.  603 ;  "  Cum  rex 
suscipere  vellet  eam  thalamo,  res  in  disceptationem  venit ;  nee 
nisi  legitimis  productis  testibus,  qui  eam  jurarent  sine  professione 
causa  procorum  velum  gessisse,  archiepiscopus  adduci  potuit  ad 
consentiendum." 

William,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  does  not  repeat  the  English 
pedigree,  on  which  in  his  former  notice  (v.  393)  he  was  less 
emphatic  than  Eadmer.  I  do  not  know  what  can  be  meant  by 
"  ignobiles  nuptiee."  Hardly  Count  Alan ;  hardly  Earl  William 
of  Warren  or  Surrey,  who  is  also  spoken  of. 

Thierry  (ii.  152)  has  an  elaborate  romance,  in  which  the  father 
of  Western  theology  comes  in   casually  as  "un  moine  du  Bee, 
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notnin6  Anselme."  Here  Eadgjth  dislikes  the  marriage,  but 
sacrifices  herself  for  the  good  of  her  people.  All  this  comes  from 
Matthew  Paris,  who  has  two  amazing  stories.  In  one  (Hist.  AngL 
i.  1 88),  though  Malcolm  and  Margaret  have  heen  killed  off  at  the 
proper  time,  they  appear  again  in  full  life  when  King  Henry 
seeks  their  daughter — "  filia  elegantissimee  speciei,  et,  quod  pluris 
erat,  vit«e  sanctissimsB."  She  was  brought  up  in  a  monastery,  per- 
haps as  a  nun  (''in  sanctimonialium  claustro  propter  honestatem 
educata,  et,  ut  dicitur,  velo  sacro  Deo  dicato  ac  jam  professa"). 
King  Henry  woos  her  with  much  fervour  of  passion  ("ipsam 
propter  ipsius  mores  et  faciei  venustatem  sitienter  adoptavit,  et 
instanter  petiit  in  uxorem'').  The  parents  dare  not  withstand  such 
a  lover ;  they  go  to  ask  their  daughter's  own  wishes.  She  rebukes 
them  in  fearful  and  mysterious  words  for  speaking  of  any  such 
matter  (''  increpans  patrem  et  matrem  de  zelotipiae  prsesumptione, 
nee  ipsos  debere  de  corpore  suo  fructum  mortal itatis  exposcere, 
vel  fructum  posteritatis  infructuosum*').  At  this  the  &tber  is 
sad  ;  the  mother  is  pleased  by  the  decision  of  her  daughter  ("  matri 
propositum  puellare  complacuit").  The  King's  passion  only  waxes 
warmer;  like  Balak,  he  sends  more  honourable  messengers ;  he 
commands,  prays,  promises,  till  he  stumbles  into  a  hexameter 
("  missis  sollemnioribus  nuntiis,  urgentius  adolescentulam  in 
reginam  expostulans,  imperium,  promissa,  preces,  confudit  in 
unum ").  Malcolm,  knowing  that  his  wife  will  never  agree  to 
the  marriage,  turns,  without  her  knowledge,  to  the  abbess  by 
whom  his  daughter  had  been  brought  up.  The  reverend  mother 
is  prevailed  on  to  argue  the  point  at  length,  and  to  set  forth 
every  possible  argument,  personal  and  political,  on  behalf  of  the 
marriage ; 

"Proponens  utilitatem  inde  proventurani,  scilicet  regnorum 
foedera,  reguni  mutuam  dilectionem,  pacis  tranquillitatem,  pro- 
pagationis  posteritatera,  reginalem  dignitatem,  honoris  magnifi- 
centiam,  divitiarum  affluentiam,  amoris  desiderium,  amatoris  pul- 
critudinem." 

Father  and  abbess  together  are  too  much  for  the  "  beata  virgo 
Matilda."  She  yields,  but  only  "maledieeus  fructui  sui  ventris 
afFuturo."  Anselm  marries  tbera,  "  nuptiis  sollemnitcr,  ut  decuit, 
celebratis ; "  but  a  contemporary  note  in  the  margin  is  added, 
"  Nota  nuptias  illicitas."     And  we  are  told  that  the  disturbances 
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which    presently  followed,  the  invasion  of  Robert  and  anything 
else,  were  all  judgements  on  this  unlawful  marriage ; 

**  Facta  est  commotio  magna  in  regno,  quasi  Deo  irato,  quoniam 
rex  Henricus  zelotipaverat,  et,  sicut  fratrem  Hobertum  de  regno 
supplantando  alienaverat,  sic  Christum  de  sponsa  sua  defraud- 
averat." 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  writer  who  brings  in  all  thb  action 
of  Malcolm  under  the  year  iioi  had  long  before  (i.  43)  recorded 
his  death  in  its  proper  place,  or  rather  before  its  proper  place,  as 
he  puts  it  in  1092  instead  of  1093. 

The  other  account  comes  in  the  Chronica  Majora,  ii.  121.  It 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  two  speeches,  the  second  of  which  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Matilda  herself.  Matthew  had  just  copied  a 
business-like  bit  from  Roger  of  Wendover  (ii.  169),  recording  the 
marriage  without  comment ;  he  then  goes  on  to  say  that  Matilda 
was  married  against  her  will,  being  won  over  by  the  importunity 
of  kinsfolk  and  friends.  The  words  are,  ^*  parentum  et  amicorum 
consiliis  vix  adquicsccns;  tandem  taedio  affecta,  adquievit." 
("  Parentes  "  may  be  taken  by  the  charitably  disposed  in  the  wider 
French  sense,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  other  version 
Malcolm  and  Margaret  are  brought  in  as  living  in  the  year  1 100.) 
This  version  is  quite  certain  that  Matilda  had  made  a  vow,  but 
leaves  it  open  whether  she  had  actually  taken  the  veil  ("Cum 
Christiana  matertera  sancta  sanctissime  in  claustro  religionis 
educata  fuerat,  et  votum  virginitatis  Deo  spoponderat^  et,  ut  multi 
perhibent,  velum  susceperat  professse  religionis").  The  kinsfolk 
and  friends  make  a  solemn  appeal  on  patriotic  grounds ; 

'*  0  mulierum  generosissima  ac  gratissima,  per  te  reparabitur 
Anglorum  genialis  nobilitas,  quae  diu  degeneravit,  et  foedus  mag- 
norum  principum  redintegrabitur,  si  matrimonio  prselocuto  con- 
sentias.  Quod  si  non  *  feceris,  causa  eris  perennis  inimicitiae 
gentium  diversarum,  et  sanguinis  .humani  effusionis  irrestaura- 
bilis." 

Matilda,  "  virgo  clementissima,"  gets  angry,  and,  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  soul,  uses  yet  stronger  language  than  she  does  in  the 
other  version ; 

"Ex  quo  sic  oportet  fieri,  utcunque  consentio,  sed  fructum 
ventris  mei,  quod  est  horribile  dictu,  diabolo  commendo.  Me  enim 
Deo  vovi,  quod  non  sinistis,  immo  sponsum  meum,  quem  elegi. 
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ausu  temerario,  immemorcs  caossd  sancti  Matthasi  apostoli,  zeloti- 
patis." 

We  are  then  told  of  the  vehement  love  of  the  King  for  the  wife 
whom  he  had  thus  wrongfully  married ; 

"  Sic  igitur  nuptise  magniRce,  ut  decuit,  celebrabantur,  et  tan  to 
ardentius  exarsit  rex  in  ipsius  amoreni,  quanto  scelestius  adamavit. 
Secundum  illud  poeticum 

"  Nitimur  in  Totitum  semper." 

Feccato  igitur  exigente,  facta  est  commotio  subito  in  regno." 

From  this  point  Matthew  goes  on  copying  Roger  of  Wendover's 
account  of  Robertas  invasion,  but  putting  in  bits  of  colouring  of  his 
own.  When  Henry  sends  his  fleet  to  meet  that  of  Robert,  we  are 
told  that  he  does  it  '' conscientiam  habens  multipliciter  caat«ria- 
tam.'*  And  when  some  of  the  sailors  (see  p.  404) — ^who  are  enlarged 
by  Robert  of  Wendover  into  "  pars  major  exercitus" — go  over  to 
Robert,  the  reason  for  their  so  doing  is  said  to  be  "  quia  rex  jam 
tyrannizaverai" 

There  is  something  very  strange  in  this  echo  at  so  late  a  time  of 
objections  which  one  would  have  thought  that  both  common  sense 
and  the  authority  of  Anselm  would  have  set  aside  for  ever.  Was 
there  any  lurking  wish  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  weaken  the 
title  of  the  Angevin  kings,  even  on  so  stale  a  ground  as  the  doubtful 
validity  of  the  marriage  of  so  distant  an  ancestress  1  We  must 
remember  that  something  of  the  kind  really  happened  in  Scotland 
long  after.  The  right  of  the  Stewarts  was  murmured  against  at 
a  very  late  time  on  the  ground  of  the  doubtful  marriage  of 
Robert  the  Second.  And  we  have  seen  that  in  an  intermediate 
time,  during  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  validity  of  the  elder  Matilda^s 
marriage,  and  the  consequent  legitimacy  of  the  younger  Matilda, 
were  called  in  question  by  Stephen's  supporters  in  arguments 
before  the  papal  court.    See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  857. 

There  is  something  singular  in  the  way  in  which  the  marriage 
is  entered  in  the  Winchester  Annals  (iioo),  among  a  crowd  of 
other  facts  not  put  in  exact  chronological  order ;  "  Matildis,  Mai- 
colmi  regis  filia  Scotise,  de  monacha  Wiltonise  non  tamen  professa, 
regina  AnglioB  facta  est."  One  almost  thinks  of  the  wild  story 
about  Eadgyth  of  Wilton  which  I  have  spoken  of  in  N.  C.  vol.  i. 
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p.  267.  But  the  words  have  a  parallel  in  the  language  of  the  Brut 
(1098,  that  is  mo),  which,  after  the  account  of  Henry's  election, 
adds, 

"  And  immediately  he  took  for  his  wife  Mahalt,  daughter  of 
Malcolm,  king  of  Prydyn,  by  Queen  Margaret  her  mother  [*  Vahalt 
uerch  y  Moel  C<5l6m,  brenhin  Prydein ' — another  manuscript  more 
reasonably  has  ' y  Pictieit  * — *  o  Vargaret  urenhines  y  mam*].  And 
she,  by  his  marrying  her,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  queen;  for 
William  Eufus  [Guilim  Goch]  his  brother,  in  his  lifetime,  had  con- 
sorted with  concubines,  and  on  that  account  had  died  without  an 
heir."     Cf.  p.  503. 

I  have  said,  what  is  perfectly  true,  that  Orderic  is  the  only  writer 
who  directly  mentions  that  Matilda  had  once  borne  the  name  of 
Eadgyth.  But  I  think  that  I  have  lighted  on  a  most  curious  trace 
of  the  fact  in  a  later  writer.  Peter  Langtoft  (i.  448)  mentions  the 
return  of  Robert,  and  adds ; 

"  La  femme  le  duk  Robert  fu  en  proteccioun 
Le  counte  de  Comewaylle,  fillye  [f u]  Charloun 
Seygnur  de  Cecylle,  Egyth  la  dame  ad  noun ; 
Robert  la  prent  e  mene  k  sa  poflsesaioun." 

The  name  appears  in  various  spellings  in  different  manuscripts, 
Edgith,  Egdith,  and  what  not.  It  was  perhaps  not  very  wonderful 
that,  in  Peter  Langtoft's  day,  a  Count  of  Conversana  should  grow 
into  a  lord  of  Sicily,  and  that  a  lord  of  Sicily  should  be  thought  to 
be  of  necessity  called  Charles.  But  why  should  Sibyl  be  turned 
into  Edith  ?  I  can  think  of  no  reason  except  that  the  next 
lines  are; 

"Cel  houre  en  Escoce  tin  damoysele  estait, 
Fillye  al  ray  Malcolme,  de  ky  maynt  horn  parlayt. 
Taunt  fu  bone  et  bele,  ke  Henry  le  eeposayt, 
Ray  de  Engleterre,  Malde  home  Tappelayt/* 

Surely  the  poet  had  read  somewhere  that  Matilda  had  been  called 
Edith,  and  then  mixed  up  her  and  Sibyl  together.  But  why  Sibyl 
should  be  in  the  protection  of  the  "  Count  of  Cornwall" — meaning, 
if  anybody,  William  of  Mortain — it  is  not  easy  to  see.  Had  he 
read  in  Orderic  (784  B,  C)  that  Robert  and  Sibyl  went  together  to 
"  mons  sancti  Michaelis  archangeli  de  periculo  maris,**  and  took  it 
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for  the  Cornish  mount  ?     Robert  of  Brunne  (i.  95,  Heame)  trans- 
lates ; 


«t 


No)>eIe8  ]>e  erle  of  Comwaile  kept  his  wife  ]»t  while 
Charles  doubter  echo  lord  of  Cezile, 
Dame  Edith  bright  as  glas:  Roberd  )K>ubt  no  gile, 
Bot  com  on  gode  manere  tille  bis  bro)>er  Henry, 
He  wife  )»t  soiomed  bere  be  led  to  Normundie." 


NOTE  XX.  Vol.  ii.  p.  412. 
The  Treatt  op  iioi. 

I  DO  not  know  that  there  is  any  necessary  contradiction  between 
the  detailed  narrative  of  Orderic  (788),  who  alone  speaks  of  the  per- 
sonal interview  between  the  brothers,  and  the  shorter  accounts  of  the 
other  writers,  who  have  more  to  say  about'  the  action  of  the  wise 
men  on  each  side.  Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  should  be  discussed  by  commissioners  on  both  sides, 
and  then  finally  agreed  on  in  a  personal  meeting  of  the  two  princes. 
The  only  point  of  difficulty  is  that  Orderic  seems  to  imply  that 
nobody  on  either  side  could  be  trusted,  except  the  princes  them- 
selves. Ho  begins  with  Ilenr}''s  message  to  ask  why  Robert  had 
entered  his  kingdom  ("  cur  Anglise  fines  cum  armato  exercitu 
intrare  prsesumpserit").  Robert's  answer  reminds  one  of  the 
answer  of  Edward  son  of  Henry  the  Sixth  to  Edward  the  Fourth 
(Hall,  301;  Lingard,  iv.  189).  His  words  are;  "Regnum  patris 
mei  cum  proceribus  meis  ingressus  sum,  et  illud  reposco  debitum 
mihi  jure  primogenitorum." 

The  armies  are  now  face  to  face,  and  the  negotiations  begin. 
In  the  Chronicle  the  reconcilation  clearly  seems  to  be  the  work 
of  the  head  men ;  **  Ac  pa.  heafod  men  heom  betweuan  foran  and 
))a  brotJra  geschtodan."  So  Florence  ;  "  Sapientiores  utriusque 
partis,  habito  inter  se  salubri  consilio,  pacem  inter  fratres  com- 
poBuere."  William  of  Malmesbury  (v.  395)  adds  a  special  reason 
for  peace ;  "  Satagentibus  sanioris  consilii  hominibus,  qui  dicerent 
pietatis  jus  violandum  si  fraterna  necessitudo  praelio  concurreret, 
paci  animos  accommodavere  ;  reputantes  quod,  si  alter  occumberet, 
alter  iufirmior  remaueret,  cum  nuUus  fratrum  prseter  ipsos  super- 
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essei"  There  is  here  nothiDg  to  throw  any  douht  on  the  good 
faith  of  anybody,  and  no  negotiators  are  mentioned  by  name.  It 
is  Wace  (15508  Pluquet,  10423  Andresen)  who  mentions  negotia- 
tors on  Robert's  side  whom  we  certainly  should  not  have  looked  for  ; 

"  Conseillie  ont  comunement  Ouoc  altres  riches  barons, 

Qu'il  le  feront  tot  altrement ;  Done  io  ne  sai  dire  les  nons, 

Les  dous  freres  aoorderont.  Qui  del  re!  e  del  due  teneient 

la  por  els  ne  se  combatront.  E  amedous  seruir  deueient, 

Robert,  qui  Belesme  teneit  De  Taccorder  s'entremeteient, 

E  qui  del  due  s'entremeteit,  Por  la  bataille  qu*il  cremeient. 

E  cil  qui  Moretoig  aueit,  Del  rei  al  due  souent  aloent 

Qui  a  B*enor  aparteneit  E  la  parole  entre  els  portoent ; 

—  Will,  CO  dient,  out  non —  La  pais  aloent  porchacant 

E  Robert,  qui  fu  filz  Haimon,  E  la  conoorde  porparlant.** 

It  is  Orderic  alone  who  implies  that  Henry  asked  for  a  personal 
interview,  and  gives  his  reason ; 

"  Seditiosi  proditores  magis  bellum  quam  pacem  optabant.  Et 
quia  plus  privatsB  quam  publicsB  commoditati  insistebant,  versipelles 
veredarii  verba  pervertebant,  et  magis  jurgia  quam  concordiam 
inter  fratres  serebant.  Forro  sagax  Heuricus  istud  advertit,  unde 
fratris  colloquium  ore  ad  os  petiit ;  et  convenientes  fratemi  amoris 
dulcedo  ambos  implevit" 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  meeting  of  the  brothers ; 

''Soli  duo  germani  spectantis  in  medio  populi  collocuti  sunt, 
et  ore  quod  corde  ruminabant  sine  dolo  protulerunt.  Denique 
post  pauca  verba  mutuo  amplexati  sunt,  datisque  dulcibus  baeiis, 
sine  sequestro  Concordes  effecti  sunt.  Verba  quidem  hujus  colloquii 
nequeo  hie  inserere,  quia  non  interfui,  sed  opus,  quod  de  tantorum 
consilio  fratrum  processit,  auditu  didici/' 

He  then  gives  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  adds  ; 

**  Remotis  omnibus  arbitris  soli  fratres  scita  sua  sanxenint,  et, 
cunctis  in  circumitu  eos  cum  admiratione  spectantibus,  decreverunt 
quod  sese,  ut  decet  fratres,  invicem  adjuvarent,  et  omnia  patris  sui 
dominia  resumerent,  scelestosque  litium  satores  pariter  utrinque 
punirent." 

The  colouring  of  Orderic  in  these  passages  can  hardly  be 
reconciled  with  the  other  accounts.  They  clearly  speak  of  the 
terms  as  agreed  upon  between  the  chief  meu  of  both  sides,  while 
Orderic  implies  that,  on  account  of  their  untrustwoi-thiness,  the 
princes  met  and  settled  matters  for  themselves.     But  it  iti  possible 
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to  accept  Orderic'fl  fact  without  accepting  his  colomiDg.  Or  we 
may  suppose  that  there  were  among  the  negotiators  some  who 
wished  to  hinder  peace,  hut  that  those  who  lahoured  for  it  got  the 
better  in  the  end.  Then,  we  may  suppose,  they  agreed  upon  terms, 
and  the  King  and  the  Duke  met  to  ratify  the  treaty.  As  for  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  they  are,  as  usual,  given  in  the  best  and  most 
formal  way  in  the  Chronicle.     The  brothers  agree, 

**  On  ]7a  gerad  ])ei  se  cyng  forlet  eall  ptet  he  mid  streangVe  innan 
Normaudig  togeanes  )7am  eorle  heold,  and  \>Bdi  ealle  ]}a  on  Englelande 
heora  land  ongean  heafdon,  \>e  hit  aer  ]7urh  ]>one  eorl  forluron,  and 
Eustaties  eorl  eac  eall  his  faederland  her  on  lande,  and  \>et  se  eorl 
Rotbcrt  selce  geare  sceolde  of  Englalando  ]7reo  )7usend  marc  seolfres 
habbiin,  and  loc  hweSer  )78era  gebrotSra  oSeme  oferbide  wsere 
yrfeweard  ealles  Englalimdes  and  eac  Normaudiges,  buton  se  forS- 
farena  yrfenuman  heafde  be  rihtre  eewe." 

Florence  says  nothing  about  the  mutual  succession  of  the  two 
brothers,  nor  does  he  mention  Eustace  by  name.  He  also  leaves 
out  the  cession  of  Henry's  Norman  dominions ; 

^*  Pacem  inter  fratres  ea  ratione  composuere  ut  iii.  mille  marcas, 
id  est  MH.  libras  argenti,  singulis  annis  rex  persolveret  comiti,  et 
omnibus  suos  pristinos  honores  quos  in  Anglia  pro  comitis  fidelitate 
perdiderant,  restitueret  gratuito,  et  cunctis  quibus  honores  in  Nor- 
mannia  causa  regis  fuerant  ablati,  comes  redderet  absque  pretio." 

Nothing  in  the  treaty  seems  to  have  struck  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  except  the  yearly  payment  of  three  thousand  marks  bj  the 
King  to  the  Duke.  And  even  that  he  brings  in  quite  incidentally, 
as  if  to  account  for  its  being  very  shortly  given  up; 

"  Sed  et  trium  millium  marcarum  promissio  lenem  comitis 
fallebat  credulitatem,  ut,  procinctu  soluto,  de  tanta  pecunia  menti 
blaudiretur  suae,  quam  ille  posteriori  statim  anno  voluntati  reginee 
libens,  quod  ilia  peteret,  condonavit." 

One  is  reminded  of  the  story  which  William  elsewhere  (iii.  251) 
tells,  without  any  date,  of  Robert's  friend  Eadgar;  "Quantiila 
simijlicitas  ut  libram  argenti,  quam  quotidie  in  stipeudio  accipiebat, 
regi  pro  uno  equo  perdonaret."  No  doubt  in  both  cases  the  horse 
and  the  gift  to  the  Queen  were  mere  decent  pretences  for  stopping 
the  jmyment;  but  the  gift  to  Matilda  is  quite  of  a  piece  with 
Hubert's  conduct  to  her  at  Winchester  (see  p.  406).  The  Chronicler 
two  ycai-s  later  (i  103)  records  Robei-t's  surrender  of  his  pension ; 
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"  Dises  geares  eac  com  se  eorl  Rotbert  of  Normandig  to  sprecene 
wi%  )70De  cyng  [the  common  Domesday  form  in  English]  her  on 
lande,  and  ser  he  heonne  ferde  he  forgeaf  \>a  ]7reo  ]7U8end  marc  \>e 
him  seo  cyng  Heanrig  be  foreweard  aelce  geare  gifan  sceolde." 

Here  we  have  no  mention  of  Matilda,  unless  she  anyhow  Inrks 
in  the  feminine  article  so  oddly  assigned  to  her  husband. 

Orderic  helps  us  to  the  more  distinct  resignation  by  Bobert 
of  his  claims  on  the  English  crown,  which  is  however  implied 
in  all  the  other  accoimts — to  the  release  of  Henry  from  his  homage 
to  Robert — and  to  the  stipulation  about  Domfront,  which  was 
naturally  more  interesting  to  him  than  it  was  to  those  who  wrote 
in  England.  He  does  not  mention  the  mutual  heirship  of  the 
brothers.     He  also  confounds  marks  and  pounds ; 

"In  primis  Hodbertus  dux  calumniam  quam  in  regno  AnglisB 
ingesserat  fratri  dimisit,  ipsumque  de  homagio,  quod  sibi  jamdudum 
fecerat,  pro  regali  dignitate  absolvit.  Henricus  autem  rex  tria 
milia  librarum  sterilensium  sese  duci  redditurum  per  singulos 
annos  spopondit,  totumque  Constantinum  pagum  et  quidquid  in 
Neustria  possidebat,  praeter  Danfrontem,  reliquit.  Solum  Dan- 
frontem  castrum  sibi  retinuit,  quia  Danfrontanis,  quando  ilium 
intromiserunt,  jurejurando  pepigerat  quod  nunquam  eos  de  manu 
sua  projiceret,  nee  leges  eorum  vel  consuetudines  mutaret." 

I  am  glad  to  end  with  the  mention  of  one  of  the  noblest  spots  of 
which  I  have  had  to  speak  in  my  story,  and  with  one  of  the  most 
honourable  features  in  the  history  of  King  Henry. 
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A. 


Aabon,  the  Jew,  i.  i6o  (note). 

Abbeys,  sale  of,  by  WiUiam  Rufds,  i. 
134.  I35»  347*  349  J  vacancies  of,  pro- 
longed by  him,  i.  134,  135.  347,  350, 
u.  564 ;  Englishmen  appointed  to  by 
him,  i.  35  a ;  in  what  sense  the  king's, 

i.  455. 
Aberafietn,  held  by  the  descendants  of 

Jestin,    ii.    87;    foundation   of  the 

borough,  ii.  88. 
Aberllecb,  English  defeat  at,  ii.  107. 
Aberlleiniog  CasUe,  ii.  97;  destroyed 

by  the  Welsh,  ii.  loi ;  rebuilt,  ii.  119 ; 

modem  traces  of,  ii.  130;    fleet  of 

Magnus  off,  ii.  143. 
Aberllwehr  Castle,  ii.  103. 
Abingdon  Abbey,  dealings  of  Hugh  of 

Dim  and  Hugh  of  Buckland  wiw,  ii. 

665. 
Adela,  daughter  of  William  the  Con- 
queror,   her    correspondence    with 

Anselm,  i.  374,  ii.  571. 
Adelaide,  wife  of  Walter  Tirel.  ii.  33  J, 

673 ;  her  tenure  of  lands  in  Essex,  ii. 

^74. 
Adeliza,  Queen,  wife  of  Henry  I.,  ii. 

389  (note). 
AdeUza  (Atheliz),  abbess  of   Wilton, 

Anselm *s  letter  to,  ii.  578. 
Adeliza,  wife  of  Roger  of  Montgomery, 

legend  of  her  vow,  ii.  154. 
Adeliza,  wife  of  William  Fitz-Osbem, 

i.  266. 
Advocation  advotoson,  right  and  duty  of, 

i.  420. 
^l%ifu-Emma.    See  Emma. 
^Ifheah,  Archbishop   of  Canterbury, 

Anselm  asserts  his  right  to  the  title 

of  martyr,  i.  377. 
.£If  here.  Prior  of  Saint  Eadmund's,  ii. 

579. 


JELtnd,  KingyHenry  I.  descended  from, 

ii.  383. 

.Alfred  of  Lincoln,  ii.  485. 

.^fsige.  Abbot  of  Bath,  his  death,  i. 
130. 

iElwine  Retheresgut,  ii.  359  (note), 

^tbelflsed.  Lady  of  the  Mercians,  forti- 
fies Bridgenorth,  ii.  15a,  153  (note). 

iEthelflsBd,  Abbess  of  Romsey,  her 
alleged  outwitting  of  William  Ruf  us, 
ii.  33,  600. 

iEthelnoth  the  Grood,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  his  gift  of  a  cope  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Bieneventum,  i.  610. 

iEthelred  H.,  compared  with  William 

..  Rufiis,  ii.  307. 

.£thelward,  son  of  Dolfin,  ii.  551. 

Agues  of  Ponthieu,  wife  of  Robert  of 
Belldme,  i.  180 ;  his  treatment  of  her, 
i.  183  ;  escapes  from  him,  i.  183  (note), 

Agnes,  wife  oiHelias  of  Maine,  ii.  373. 

Agnes,  widow  of  Walter  Giffard,  said  to 
have  poisoned  Sibyl  of  Conversana, 
ii  31a  (note). 

Aiulf,  Sheriff  of  Dorset,  ii.  485. 

Alan  the  Black,  lord  of  Richmond,  part 
of  Bishop  William's  lands  nantea  to, 
i.  90 ;  his  agreement  with  Uie  Bishop, 
i.  93 ;  intervenes  on  his  behalf,  i.  109, 
117,  i3o;  Rufus  bids  him  give  the 
Bishop  ships,  i.  114  ;  seeks  Eadgyth- 
Matilda  in  marriage,  ii.  601;  his 
death,  ib, 

Albanians,  followers  of  Magnus  so 
called,  ii.  623. 

Alberic,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  con- 
firms the  grant  of  Tynemouth  to  Jar- 
row,  ii.  18,  605. 

Alberic  of  Grantmesnil,  goes  on  the 
first  crusade,  i.  553;  called  the 
"  rope-dancer,"  i.  565  (note), 

Aldric,  Saint,  Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  his 
buildings,  ii.  240,  633. 
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Alen^on,  garriBon  of,  driven  out  by 
Robert  of  Belldme,  i.  193;  surrenders 
to  Duke  Robert,  i.  ai8 ;  the  army  of 
Willinm  Rufus  meets  at,  ii.  aa8. 

Alexander  the  Great,  William  Rufus 
compared  to,  i.  387. 

Alexander  II.,  Pope,  his  excommunica- 
tion of  Harold,  i.  612. 

Alexander,  King  of  Scotland,  son  of 
Malcolm  and  Margaret,  ii.  22  ;  driven 
out  of  Scotland,  ii.  30 ;  his  accession, 
ii.  1 24 ;  marries  a  daughter  of  Henry 
I.,  ih. ;  AnseWs  letter  to,  ii.  581. 

Alexios  KomndnoB,  Eastern  Em|>eror, 
appeals  for  help  to  the  Council  of 
Piacenza,  i.  545 ;  Duke  Robert  does 
homage  to,  i.  564. 

Alli^res,  castle  of,  ii.  a  1 6,  217. 

Almaric  the  Young,  ii.  251. 

Alnwick,  history  of  the  castle  and  lords 
of.ii.  15,  596;  death  of  Malcolm  III. 
at,  ii.  16,  592. 

Alton,  meeting  of  Henry  I.  and  Robert 
near,  ii.  408. 

Alvestone,  sickness  of  William  Rufus 
at,  i.  390. 

Ainalchis,  brings  news  to  William  Ru- 
fus of  the  victories  of  Helias,  it  283, 

645-652*  785-  . 
Amalfi,  siege  of,  i.  562. 

Amalric  of  Montfort.  gets  possession  of 
the  county  of  Evreux,  i.  268  {note). 

Amercements,  provision  for,  in  Henry's 
charters,  ii.  354. 

Aiiifrida,  iier  correspondence  with  Ans- 
elm,  ii.  571. 

Anglesey,  advance  of  Hugh  of  Chester 
in,  ii.  97  ;  deliverance  of,  ii.  loi ;  war 
of  109S  in,  ii.  127  et  seq. ;  fleet  of 
Magnus  otF,  ii.  1 43 ;  his  designs  there- 
on, ii.  145 ;  subdued  by  Hugh  of 
Chester,  ii.  1 46 ;  recovered  by  the 
Welsh,  ii.  301 ;  second  visit  of  Mag- 
nus to,  ii.  442. 

Annals 9  Camhri<Pf  ii.  3  (note). 

Anselm,  his  biographers,  i.  325  (note), 
369 ;  his  birthplace  and  parentage, 
i.  366 ;  compared  with  Lanfranc, 
i.  3^8,  456 ;  his  friendship  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  i.  368,  380; 
not  i)rcferred  in  England  by  him, 
i.  308;  his  character,  i.  369;  his 
childhood  and  youth,  i.  370,  371  ; 
leaves  Aosta,  sojourns  at  Avranches, 
and  becomes  a  monk  at  Bee,  i.  371  ; 
elected  prior  and  abbot,  i.  372 ; 
his  wide-spread  fame,  i.  373 ;  his 
correspondence,  i.  374,  ii.  570  et 
seq. ;  his  desire  to  do  justice,  i.  377  ; 
his  first  visit  to  EngUnd,  ib. ;  asserts 


iMfheah's  right  to  the  title  of  martyr, 
f 6. ;  his  friendiihip  with  the  monks  <tf 
Christ  Church,  i.  378  ;  with  Eadmer, 
i.  369,  378,  460;  his  popularity  in 
England,  i.  378 ;  his  preaching  and  al- 
leged miracles,  i.  379 ;  his  friendship 
for  Earl  Hugh,  i.  380;  entertained 
by  Walter  ^firel,  i.  380  {noU);  re- 
garded as  the  future  Archbishop,  i. 
381  ;  refuses  Earl  Hugh's  invitation 
to  Chester,  L  383 ;  yields  at  last,  at 
the  bidding  of  his  monks,  i.  384; 
hailed  at  Canterbury  as  the  future 
Archbishop,  i.  385  ;  his  first  inter- 
view with  William  Rufus,  ib. ;  re- 
bukes him,  i.  386;  goes  to  Chester, 
i.  387 ;  the  King  refuses  him  leave  to 
ffo  back,  i.  388 ;  his  form  of  prayer 
for  the  appointment  of  an  archbishop, 
i.  390;  the  Ring's  mocking  speech 
about,  ib. ;  sent  for  by  him.  i.  393 ; 
named  by  him  to  the  archbishopric,  L 
396,  ii.  584;  his  unwillingness,  i.  396; 
Rufus  pleads  with  him,  i.  398  ;  invited 
by  force,  i.  399 ;  his  filrst  installation, 
i.  400;  his  prophecy  and  parable,  i. 
401 ;  has  no  scruple  about  the  royal 
right  of  investiture,  i.  403;  later 
change  in  his  views,  i.  404 ;  stays 
with  Gundulf,  i.  406 ;  his  interview 
with  William  at  Roche«ter,  i.  413; 
conditions  of  his  acceptance,  i.  413- 
416 ;  refuses  to  confirm  William's 
grants  during  the  vacancy,  i.  418- 
421;  states  the  case  in  a  letter  to 
Hugh  of  Lyons,  i.  419,  ii.  571,  576; 
receives  the  archbishopric  and  does 
homage,  i.  422  ;  his  fnendship  with 
Abbot  Paul  of  Saint  Alban's,  i.  423 ; 
the  papal  question  left  unsettled,  i. 
424,  432;  his  enthronement,  i.  427; 
Flambard's  suit  against  him,  i.  428; 
his  consecration,  i.  4^9-432  ;  professes 
obedience  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  L 
432  ;  attends  the  Gemdt  at  Glouces- 
ter, i.  434 ;  his  unwilling  contribution 
for  the  war  against  Robert,  i.  4^7, 
438 ;  liis  gift  refused  by  the  King' 
i.  439 ;  his  dispute  with  the  Bishop 
of  London,  i.  440;  at  the  consecration 
of  Battle  Abbey,  i.  444  ;  insists  on 
the  profession  of  Robert  Bloet,  i.  446  • 
rebukes  the  courtiers,  i.  449  ;  appeals 
to  Rufus  for  reforms,  i.  45 1  ;  asks 
leave  to  hold  a  synod,  t&.  ;*  protests 
again&t  fashionable  vices,  i.  45  2  ;  prays 
the  King  to  fill  vacant  abbeys,  i. 
453  ;  hia  claim  to  the  regency,  i.  45  7  • 
attempts  to  regain  the  King  s  favour' 
ib. ;  refuses   to  give  him   money,   i[ 
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458-460;    leavee  Hastings,  i.   460; 
his  interview  with  the  King  at  Gil- 
lingham,  i.  481  ;  asks  leave  to  go  to 
Urbiin  for  the  pallium,  i.  481-484  ; 
argues  in  favour  of  Urban,  i.  484; 
asks  for  an  assembly  to  discuss  the 
question,  i.  485 ;   insists  on  the  ac* 
knowledgement   of    Urban,  i.   486; 
states  Ids  ca^  at  the   awtenibly  at 
Kockingham,  i.  493  ;   how  regarded 
by  the  King's  party,  i.  493  ;  advice  of 
the  bishops  to,  i.  494 ;  sets  forth  his 
twofold  duties,  i.  495,  ^96  ;  compared 
with  William  of  Saint-Calais,  i.  497  ; 
not  the  first  to  appeal  to  Rome,  ih. ; 
his  speech  to  Rufus,  i.  498;  sleeps 
during  the  debate,  ih. ;   the  King's 
message  and  advice  of  the  bishops, 
f  6. ;    schemes  of  William  of  Saint- 
Calais    against,   i.   500 ;    speech    of 
Bishop  William  to  him,  i.  502  ;  Ans- 
elm's    challenge,    i.    505 ;     popular 
feeling  with  him,  i.  507 ;  s|>eech  of 
the  knight  to.  4.  508;  renounced  by 
the   King  and  the  bishops,  i.  512; 
supported  by  the  lay  loids,  i.  514; 
proposes  to  leave  England,  i.  516; 
agrees  to  an  a<ljoumment,  i.  518 ;  his 
friends  oppressed  by  the  King,  i.  520  ; 
summoned  to  Uayes,  i.  530 ;  refuse's 
to  pay  for  the  pallium,  i.  531 ;  re- 
conciled  to    Rufus,   ib. ;    refuses    to 
take  the  pallium  from  him,  i.  532 ; 
absolves  Bishops  Robert  and  Osmund, 
i-   633 »    restores   Wilfrith   of  Saint 
David's,  i.  534;  receives  the  pallium 
at  Canterbury,  ib. ;  his  alleged  oath 
to   the  Pope,   i.   535,   ii.    588;    his 
letters   to  Cardinal  Walter,  i.  536, 
53^1  ii-  4i»  571  ;  entrusted  with  the 
defence    of   Canterbury,   i.   537,   ii. 
44;   his  canonical  position  objected 
to  by  the  bishops,  i.  539 ;  his  deal- 
ings with  his  monks   and   tenants, 
i.  541  ;  attends  Bishop  William  on 
his  deathbed,  i.  542.  ii.  61 ;   conse- 
crates English  and  Irish  bishops,  i. 
544 ;  his  letters  to  King  Murtagh,  i. 
545  (jioie),  ii.  581 ;   his  contribution 
to  the  pledge-money,  i.   558;  com- 
plaints made  of  his   contingent  to 
the  Welsh  war,  i.  572;  position  of 
his  knights,  i.  573;    summoned  to 
the    Kind's   court,  i.  574;   change 
in  his  feelings,  i.  575 ;  his  yeamingi 
towards  Rome,  i.  575*577  >  oew  po- 
sition taken  by,  i.  577;  detenmnei 
U)  demand  reform.  L  579.  and  not  to 
answer  the  new  summons,  ib. ;  fkvonr- 
ably  received,  L  581 ;  asks  leave  to 


go  to  Rome,  i.  583,  583,  and  is  re- 
fused, ib, ;  renews  his  request,  i.  584 ; 
again  impleaded,  ib. ;  alternative 
given  to  by  William,  ib. ;  his  answer 
to  the  bishops  and  lordx,  i.  585  ; 
to  W^alkelin.  i,  587 ;  charged  with 
breach  of  promise,  i.  589 ;  alternative 
given  to  him,  ib.;  his  discourse  to 
the  King,  i.  589-591 :  the  barons  take 
part  against  him,  i  591 ;  his  answer 
to  Robert  of  Meulan,  i.  592 ;  terms  on 
which  he  is  allowed  to  go,  i.  592,  593  ; 
his  last  interview  with  Rufus,  i.  593; 
blesses  him,  i.  594;  his  departure 
from  Canterbury,  ih. ;  his  departure 
foretold  by  the  comet,  ii.  118;  W^il- 
liam  of  Warelwast  searches  his  lug^ 
gage,  L  595 ;  crosses  to  Whitsand,  16. ; 
his  estates  seized  by  the  King,  ih. ;  his 
acts  declared  null,  i.  596 ;  compared 
with  Thomas  of  London  and  William 
of  Saint-Calais,  i.  598  et  seq. ;  do^^s 
not  strictly  appeal  to  the  Pope,  i.  598 ; 
does  not  assert  clerical  privileges,  i. 
599 ;  effects  of  his  foreign  sojourn  on, 
i.  606  ;  writes  to  Urljan  from  Lyons, 
i.  612  ;  alleged  scheme  of  Odo  Duke 
of  Burgundy  against,  i.  606,  and  of 
Pope  Clement,  i.  607 ;  his  reception 
by  Urban,  ih, ;  known  as  **  the  holy 
man,"  i.  608  :  writes  to  Rufus.  i.  613  ; 
his  sojourn  at  Schiavia,  i.  61 5  ;  writes 
his  "  Cur  Deus  Homo."  ib. ;  plots  of 
William  Rufus  against,  t6.;  his  re- 
ception by  Duke  Roger,  ib. ;  his  kind- 
ness to  the  Saracens,  i.  616 ;  forbidden 
to  convert  them,  i.  61 7 ;  Urban  forbids 
him  to  resign  his  see,  ib. ;  defends  the 
Filioqne  at  Bari,  i.  609, 618;  pleads  for 
William  Rufus,  f  6. ;  Urban's  dealings 
with  him,  i.  621;  made  to  stay  for 
the  Lateran  Council,  i.  621;  special 
honours  paid  to,  i.  607,  622  ;  goes  to 
Lyons,  i.  622  ;  hears  of  the  death 
of  Rufus,  ii.  34,  363 ;  the  monks  of 
Canterbury  beg  him  to  return,  ii. 
363 ;  Henry's  letter  to,  ii.  364-366 ; 
returns  to  England,  ii.  369  ;  his  con- 
nexion with  Norman  history,  ib,; 
his  meeting  with  Henry,  ii.  374; 
his  dispute  with  Henry  comparod 
with  that  with  Rufus,  ii.  375 ;  bis 
refusal  to  do  homage  and  receive 
investiture,  ii.  375, 376 ;  the  question 
if  adjourned,  ii.  377,  378,  399 ;  no 
personal  laniple  on  his  part,  ii.  377 ; 
providonal  ntiotmtlmi  of  hie  tempo- 
nUtlee,  U.  378 ;  wftawe  Ue  oonMiit 
to  tlie  rapoiiitBMiA  €f  Badwidf  as 
abbol  oftUMtaqbtL JB}  (jMli)i 
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Eadgyth  appeak  to,  oonoeminff  her 
marriage  with  Henry,  ii.  384;  holds 
an  assembly  on  the  matter,  and  pro- 
nounces in  her  favour, ii.  384, 385, 683 ; 
other  versions  of  the  story,  ii.  385, 
387  ;  celebrates  the  marriage,  ii.  387  ; 
his  Bpeech  thereat,  ii.  388  ;  mediates 
between  Henry  and  his  nobles,  ii.  400 ; 
his  contingent  against  Robert,  ii.  403 ; 
his  energy  on  behalf  of  Henry,  ii.  410 ; 
threatei^  Robert  with  exoommunica- 
cation,  ib. ;  Henry^s  compromise  with, 
li*  455  ;  called  Saint  before  his  canoni- 
sation, ii.  661. 

Ansfrida,  mistress  of  Henry  I.,  story  of, 
ii.  380  ;  buried  at  Abingdon,  ii.  38a. 

Anskill  of  Berkshire,  story  of,  ii.  380 ; 
notice  of  in  Domesday,  ii.  381  {nouy 

Anthony,  Sub-Prior  of  Christ  Church, 
appointed  Prior  of  Saint  Augustine's, 
i.  140. 

Antioch,  "rope-dancers"  at,  L  565; 
death  of  Amulf  of  Hesdin  at,  ii.  66. 

Aosta,  birthplace  of  Anselm,  i.  366. 

Aquitaine,  Duke  William  proposes  to 
pledge  it  to  William  Rufus>  ii.  313. 

Archard.    See  Harecher. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  special  posi- 
tion of,  i.  358  ;  the  parish  priest  of 
the  Crown,  i.  414  {note). 

Archbishopric,  meaning  of  the  phrase 
"receiving**  it,  ii.  375. 

Argentan  Castle,  held  by  William  Rufiis, 
i.  462  ;  siege  of,  i.  463 ;  surrenders  to 
Duke  Robert,  i.  464 ;  granted  to  Ro- 
bert of  BellSme,  ii.  396  ;  held  by  him 
against  Henry  T.,  ii.  428. 

Armethwaite  Nunnery,  alleged  founda- 
tion of,  by  William  Rufus,  ii.  506. 

Arnold,  Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  his  build- 
ings, ii.  240,  634. 

Arnold  of  Saint  Evroul,  translates  Ro- 
bert of  Rhuddlan's  body  to  Saint 
Evroul,  i.  128. 

Arnold  of  Escalfoy,  poisoned  by  Mabel 
Talvas,  i.  215. 

Arnold  of  Percy,  signs  the  Durham 
charter,  ii.  530. 

Arnold,  Dr.,  on  chivabry,  ii.  508. 

Amulf  of  Hesdin,  his  alleged  foundation 
at  Ruislip,  i.  376  (wofe) ;  bis  gifts  to 
Gloucester  Abbey,  ii.  65  ;  his  inno- 
cence proved  by  battle,  ih. ;  goes  to 
the  crusade  and  dies,  ii.  66. 

Arnulf  of  Montgomery,  son  of  Earl  Roger 
of  Shrewsbury,  i.  57  (note)  ;  begins 
Pembroke  Castle,  ii.  96  ;  plots  against 
Henry,  ii.  395  ;  his  share  in  Robert  of 
Bell^me's  rebellion,  ii.  423 ;  his  deal- 
ings with  King  Murtagh,ii.  425,  622, 


634,  and  with  King  MmgnjiB,  ii.  436 ; 
hairies  Staffordshire,  ii.  429 ;  goes  to 
Ireland,  ii.  443;  his  baniahment,  iL 

450. 
Arques  Castle,  held  by  HeHas  of  Saint- 

Saens,  i.  236. 
Arundel,  held  by  Earl  Roger,  i.  58; 

position  o^  ib, ;  castle  of,  built  T.  R.  &, 

ib. ;  priory  founded  at,  bj  Earl  Roger, 

i.  59  {note) ;  besieged  by  Henry  L^  fi. 

438  ;  terms  of  its  sorreiider,  ii.  430 ; 

its  later  fortunes,  ib, 
Arundel,  Earl  of,  origin  of  the  title^  i. 

60  {note). 
Ascalon,  battle  of,  i.  623. 
Asoelin  Goel,  his  war  with  William  of 

Breteuil,  L  243  {note). 
AsBemblies,  frequency  of,  under  William 

Rufus,  i.  487. 
Aumale  Castle,  surrendered  to  ^^iiiimm 

Rufus,  i«  228 ;  strengthened  by  hrm^ 

i.  229. 
Anveigne,  mention  of  in  the  Chronicle, 

i.  547  {note),  • 

Avesgaud,  Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  ngna  the 

foundation  charter  of  Lonlay  Abbey, 

i»-  539- 
Avon,  at  Bristol,  i.  37. 

Avranchin,  bought  by  Henry  of  Robert, 

i.  196,  ii.  510-516. 

B. 

Baldwin  of  Boulogne,  King  of  Jernsalem, 
his  dream,  i.  269,  ii.  122  ;  its  fulfil- 
ment, i.  270;  marries  Godchild  of 
Toesny,  i.  270  {note)  ;  goes  on  the 
first  crusade,  i.  551  ;  besieged  in 
Rama,  ii.  122  ;  Anselm*8  letters  to.  ii 
581. 

Baldwin,  Abbot  of  Saint  Eadmund's.  re- 
builds his  church,  ii.  268  ;  translates 
Saint  Eadmund's  body,  ii.  270;  his 
journey  to  Rome,  ib. ;  his  death,  ii. 
267,  270  ;  his  signature  to  the  Durham 
charter,  ii.  536. 

Baldwin  of  Toumay,  monk  of  Bee,  his 
advice  to  Anselm,  i.  399  ;  driven  out 
of  England  by  William  Rufus,  i.  5  20 ; 
recalled,  i.  542  ;  leaves  England  with 
Anselm,  i.  595. 

Ballon,  castle  of,  i.  209  ;  siege  and  sur- 
render of,  i.  209-211;  betrayed  to 
William  Rufus  and  occupied  by 
Robert  of  BellC'me,  ii.  235 ;  Fulk  a 
unsuccessful  attempt  on,  ii.  236 ; 
William's  treatment  of  tie  captive 
knights,  ii.  237,  i.  171  ;  strengthened 
by  Robert  of  Belleme,  ii.  282. 

Bamburgh  Castle,  ii.  47,  607 ;  relic  of 
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Saint  Oswald  at,  ii,  49 ;  (question  as  to 
the  date  of  the  keep,  t^.;  held  by 
Robert  of  Mowbray  against  William 
Rufus,  ii.  50, 607 ;  effect  of  the  making 
of  the  Malvoisin  tower,  ii.  51,  608 ; 
siege  abandoned  by  Rufus,  ii.  5a,  609; 
Robert's  escape  from,  ii.  53,  609 ; 
defended  by  Matilda  of  Laigle,  ii.  54, 
610 ;  surrender  of,  ii.  54. 

Ban,  Archbishop  of,  Wulfiitan*8  cor- 
respondence with,  i.  479  ;  Council  of 
(1098),  i.  608, 618. 

Barnacles  not  to  be  eaten  on  fiut-days, 
ii.  93  {note). 

Basilia,  wife  of  Hugh  of  Goumay,  her 
correspondence  with  Anselm,  ii.571. 

Bath,  burned  by  Robert  of  Mowbray,  i. 
41 ;  see  of  Wells  moved  to,  i.  130,  ii. 
483 ;  temporal  lordship  of,  granted  to 
John  of  Tours,  i.  137,  ii.  487  ;  dislike 
of  the  monks  to  Bit-hop  John's  changes, 
i.  1 38 ;  buildings  of  John  of  Tours  at, 
1. 1 38,  ii.  486 ;  church  of,  called  abbey, 
i.  139 ;  later  charters  concerning,  li. 
487 ;  sales  and  manumissions  done  at, 
ii.  489. 

Battle  Abbey,  gifts  of  William  Rufus 
to,  i.  18,  108,  ii.  504 ;  consecration  of 
the  church,  i.  443  ;  gifts  of  Bernard 
of  Newmarch  to,  ii.  90. 

Bayard,  Chevalier,  at  the  siege  of  Padua, 
i.  173. 

Beaumont-le-Roger,  i.  185. 

Beaumont-le-Vicomte,  ii.  329. 

Beavers,  lawfulness  of  eating  their  tails 
on  fast-days,  ii.  93  {riote). 

Beo  Abbey,  fame  of,  under  Anselm,  i. 
373 ;  its  intercourse  and  connexion 
with  England,  i.  374-376,  ii.  573; 
Gundulfs  letter  to  the  monks,  i.  405  ; 
monks  of,  object  to  Anselm's  accepting 
the  primacy,  i.  406. 

Belfry,  origin  of  the  name,  ii.  520. 

Belldme,  surrenders  to  Duke  Robert,  i. 
318;  site  of  the  old  castle,  i.  218 
{note). 

Benefices,  vacant,  policy  of  William 
Rufus  with  regard  to,  i.  134,  336,  337, 
34 7>  34^'  ii>  5^4 ;  sale  of,  under  Rufus, 
^-  ^34>  347i  349;  sale  of.  not  systematic 
before  Rufus,  i.  348. 

Beneventum,  Archbishop  of,  sells  the 
arm  of  Saint  Bartholomew  to  the 
Lady  Emma,  i.  609  ;  iEthelnoth's  gift 
of  a  cope  to,  i.  610. 

Benjamin  the  monk,  ii.  579. 

Bequest,  right  of,  confirmed  by  Henry  I., 
i-  338,  ii.  354- 

Berkeley,  harried  by  William  of  Eu,  i. 
44  ;  its  position  and  castle,  i.  45. 


Berkshire  pool,  portent  of,  ii.  258,  316. 

Bermondsey  Priory,  its  foundation,  ii. 
508. 

Bernard  of  Newmarch,  rebels  agunst 
William  Rufus,  i.  34  ;  his  conquest  of 
Brecknock,  ii.  89-91  ;  his  gifts  to 
Battle  Abbey,  ii.  90;  marries  Nest, 
granddaughter  of  Gruffydd,  ib, 

Bertrada  of  Montfort,  brought  up  by 
Countess  Heloise,  ii.  193 ;  sought  in 
marriage  by  Fulk  of  Anjou,  ii.  19  a ; 
marries  him,  ii.  194 ;  her  adulterous 
marriage  with  Philip  of  France,  i. 
548,  ii.  171.  173;  Bishop  Xvo  of 
Chartres  protests  against,  i.  559  {note) ; 
denounced  by  Hugh  of  Lyons,  ii.  173 ; 
ezconmiunicated,  i.  549,  ii.  173 ;  her 
sons,  ii.  174 ;  schemes  against  Lewis, 
ib. 

Berwick,  granted  to  and  withdrawn  from 
the  see  of  Durham,  ii.  lax. 

Bishops,  their  power  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, i.  1 38 ;  no  reference  to  the  Pope  in 
their  appointment,  i  425 ;  order  of 
their  appointment  then  and  now,  i. 
425-427 ;  theories  of  the  two  systems, 
i.  420  ;  why  the  peers*  right  of  trial 
does  not  extend  to,  i.  604  {note). 

Bishoprics,  sale  of,  under  William  Rufus, 
i-  i34»  347'  349  J  vacant,  his  policy 
with  regard  to,  i.  134,  336,  337,  347, 
350,  ii.  564. 

Blasphemy,  frequency  of,  i.  160. 

Bl^ves,  castle  of,  ii.  216,  217. 

Blindness,  armies  smitten  with,  ii.  478, 
480. 

Bly  th  Priory,  founded  by  Roger  of  Bully, 
ii.  161 ;  granted  to  Saint  Katharine's 
at  Rouen,  ii.  162  {note). 

Bofig,  his  lordship  of  Rockingham,   i. 

490. 

Bohemond,  Mark,  brother  of  Roger  of 
Apulia,  besieges  Amalfi,  i.  561 ;  goes 
on  the  crusade,  i.  562 ;  origin  of  his 
name,  i.  562  {note), 

Boleslaus  King  of  Poland,  i.  611. 

Bonneville,  castle  of,  ii.  285  ;  early  his- 
tory and  legends  of,  ii.  286. 

Boso  of  Durham,  his  visions,  ii.  59. 

Botolph,  Abbot  of  Saint  Eadmund^s,  ii. 
268. 

Bourg-le-roi,  castle  of,  ii.  232. 

Boury,  castle  of,  ii.  1 89. 

Brecknock,  conquest  of,  ii.  89-91 ;  castle 
of^  ii.  90  ;  revolt  of,  ii.  100. 

Bribery  under  William  Rufus,  i.  153, 

344* 
Bridgenorth.  fortified  by  iEthelflaed,  ii. 

152,  153  {note)  ;  fortress  of  Robert  of 

Belldme  at,  ii.  155-158 ;  churches  and 
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town  of,  ii.  157;  defence  of,  agaixiBt 
Henry  I.,  ii.  428.  432  ;  siege  of.  ii  435 
et  seq. ;  dealings  of  the  captains  with 
Henry,  ii.  440  ;  divisions  in,  ii.  44a  ; 
surrender  olf,  ii.  444. 

Brihtric,  son  of  .^l^r,  lands  of,  held 
by  Robert  Fitz-bamon,  ii.  83. 

Brionne,  said  to  be  exchanged  for  Ton- 
bridge,  i.  68  (note) ;  granted  to  Roger 
of  Beaumont,  i.  194;  taken  by  Duke 
Robert,  i.  244. 

Bristol,  its  position  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, i.  37  ;  castle  of  that  date,  i.  37, 
38  ;  later  growth  of,  i.  39 ;  occupied 
by  Bishop  Greoffrey,  L  ao, 

Britain,  effects  of  the  reign  of  William 
Rufus  on  its  union,  ii.  6 ;  causes  of 
the  union,  ii.  7 ;  English  conquest  of, 
compared  with  Rufus*s  conquest  of 
Walen,  ii.  72  ;  changes  in,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  ii.  303  et  seq. ; 
fusion  of  elements  in,  ii.  304 ;  ceases 
to  be  another  world,  ii.  305. 

Brockenhurst,  William  Rufus  at,  ii. 
321. 

Bromham,  grant  of,  to  Battle  Abbey,  ii. 
504. 

Brunton,  church  of,  granted  to  the 
monks  of  Durham,  ii.  535. 

BnU-y-Tyttysof/ion,  the  two  versions  of, 
ii.  3, 4  {note). 

Brychan,  King,  his  daughters,  ii.  90. 

Buckler,  Mr.,  on  Ilchester,  i.  43  {note), 

Bulgaria,  use  of  the  name,  i.  563. 

Bures,  castle  of,  i.  236;  taking  of,  i. 

463. 
Burf  Cattle,  ii.  158. 

Burgundius,  brother-in-law  of  Anselm, 
ii-  579- 

C. 

Cadulus,  Anselm's  advice  to,  i.  372. 

Cadwgan,  son  of  Bleddyn,  drives  out 
Rhys  ap  Tewdwr,  i.  1 2 ;  harries  Dyfed, 
ii.  92  ;  his  revolt,  ii.  99;  his  action  in 
D3rfed,  ii.  101  ;  mentioned  in  the 
Chronicle,  ii.  iii  ;  schemes  to  save 
Anglesey,  ii.  i  a8  ;  flees  to  Ireland,  ii. 
131 ;  returns  to  Wales,  ii.  301,  424; 
his  settlement  with  Robert  of  Bell^me, 
ii.  424;  his  action  on  his  behalf,  ii. 
433,  442 ;  Ceredigion  ceded  to,  by  Jor- 
werth,  ii.451. 

Caen,  treaty  of,  i.  275  et  seq.,  ii.  5 2  2-5  28 ; 
its  short  duration,  i.  283. 

Caerau.     See  Carew. 

Caermarthen,  conquest  of,  ii.  102. 

Caerphilly  Castle,  ii.  87. 

Csesar,  C.  Julius,  his  speech  compared 


with  that  of  William  Rufus,  it  497, 

647,  652. 
Candida  Casa.    8m  Whithem. 
Canonization,  popular,  instanoes  of,  iL 

339- 
Canterbury,  oitizeiMi  o^  side  with   the 

'monks  of  Saint  Augustine's  against 
Guy,  i.  139;  monks  from  Christ 
Church  sent  to  Saint  Aagustine's, 
i.  140;  vengeance  of  Willijkm  Rufus 
on,  i.  141 ;  the  dty  granted  to  the 
archbishopric,  i.  423;  An8elm*s  en- 
thronement and  oonfecration  at,  i. 
427,  429;  his  dealings  with  the 
monks,  i.  540  ;  their  rights  confirmed 
by  William  Rufus,  i  423 ;  rebuilding 
of  the  choir,  i.  597  ;  its  consecratian 
under  Henry  1..  ib. 

Canterbury,  Archbishopic  of,  policy  of 
William  Rufus  in  keeping  the  see 
vacant,  I  328,  360,  iL  565;  Flam- 
bard's  action  in  the  matter,  i.  363 
{note) ;  effects  of  the  vacancy,  i.  357, 
363-365 ;  its  special  position  as  metro- 
P|olitan,  i.  357;  no  attempt  at  eko- 
tion.  i.  362  ;  feeling  as  to  the  vacancy, 
i.  381  ;  prayers  for  the  appointment 
of  the  Archbishop,  i.  389 ;  the  An^ 
bishop  the  parish  priest  of  the  Crown, 
i.  414  {note). 

Cantire,  Magnus  at,  ii.  141  ;  part  of 
Sigurd*s  kingdom,  ii.  146;  its  formal 
occupation  by  Magnus,  ii.  147. 

Capua,  siege  of,  i.  61 4,  ii.  403. 

Caradoc,  son  of  Gruffydd,  ii.  81,82. 

Cardiff,  castle  of,  ii.  77,  84.  86  ;  Robert 
Fitz-hamou*s  settlement  at,  it  81,  84 ; 
borough  of,  ii.  88. 

Careghova  Castle,  built  by  Robert  of 
Bellt^me,  ii.  158  ;  history  of  the  site, 
ii.  1 59  {note);  strengthened  by  Robert, 
ii.  428. 

Carew  Castle,  ii.  95. 

Carlisle,  its  cathedral  church  called 
abbey,  i.  139  {note);  history  and 
character  of,  i.  314,  317;  destroyed 
by  Scandinavians,  i.  315  ;  conquered 
by  William  Rufus,  i.  4,  313-315, 
318;  Saxon  colony  in,  i.  316,  ii. 
550  ;  earldom  of,  i.  317,  ii.  545-55*  J 
its  analogy  with  Edinburgh  and 
Stirling,  i.  317;  wall  and  castle  of, 
i.  318 ;  see  founded  by  Henry  I., 
ib. ;  effects  of  its  i-estoration  on  Scot- 
land, ii.  8 ;  not  an  English  earldom 
under  the  Conqueror,  ii.  546 ;  shire 
of,  ii.  549 ;  its  purely  British  name, 
ii-  550 ;  entries  of,  in  the  Pipe  Roll, 
ii.  551. 

Castles,  building  of,  in  Normandy,  i« 
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192  ;  gamsoned  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, ib. ;  building  of,  in  Wales,  ii. 
7o»  76,  77»  93»  108, 112  ;  rarity  of.  in 
England,  as  compared  with  Maine,  ii. 
220. 

Caax,  obtained  as  dowiy  by  Heliae  of 
Sakit-Saens,  L  235. 

Cedivor,  Prince  of  Dyfed,  ii.  78. 

Cenred  the  priest,  his  mutilation,  iL  131 ; 
restoration  of  his  speech,  t6. 

Ceredigion,  conquest  of,  ii.  92, 93 ;  action 
of  Cadwgan  in,  ii.  loi  ;  recovered  by 
the  Welsh,  ii.  301  ;  ceded  to  Cadwgan 
by  Jorwerth,  ii.  45 1 . 

Cluurma,  M.,  his  Life  of  Anselm,  i.  325 
{note), 

Ch&teau  du  Loir,  ii.  275,  276 ;  Helias 
flees  to,  ii.  287. 

Chftteau-Gonthier,  ii.  428. 

ChAteau-Thierry,  monks  of  Saint  Cenery 
flee  to,  L  213. 

Chaumont-en-Vexin,  claimed   by  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  ii.  176 ;  castle  of,  ii.  185  ; . 
siege  of,  ii.  248. 

Cherbourg,  ceded  to  William  Rufus,  i. 
276. 

Chester,  Robert  of  Rhuddlan  buried  at, 
i.  127  ;  his  gifts,  i.  127  (note) ;  Earl 
Hugh's  reforms  at,  i.  127  (note),  381, 
382  ;  Anselm  at,  i.  387. 

Chivalry,  growth  of,  under  William 
Rufus,  i.  169;  its  true  character,  ib. ; 
Palgrave  and  Arnold  on,  i  169,  ii. 
508;  its  one-sided  nature,  i.  172; 
practical  working  of,  ib. ;  illustrations 
of,  i.  173.  291,  ii.  237,  406,  534; 
tenure  in,  systematized  by  FLimbard, 
i>  335  ;  personal  character  of,  ii.  407. 

Christina,  Abbess  of  Romsey,  her  treat- 
ment of  Eadgyth-Matilda,  ii.  31,  32, 

599- 
Chronicle,  the,  witness  of,  to  Flambard's 

system  of  feudalism,  i.  335. 
Church,  R.  W.,  his  Life  of  Anselm,  I. 

326  {note),  370. 
Church,  Sir  Richard,    paralleled  with 

Robert  son  of  Godwine,  ii.  123. 
Church  lands,  revenues  of,  appropriated 

by  William  Rufus,  i.  336,  337,  347, 

349 ;  feudalization  of,  i.  346 ;  nature 

of  Rufus's  grants  of,  i.  419. 
Churches,  plundered  to  raise  the  pledge- 
money  for  Normandy,  i.  558. 
Clare,  Suffolk,  priory  of,  a  cell  of  Beo, 

i.  376. 
Clarendon,  news  of  the  loss  of  Le  Mans 

brought  to  Rufus  at,  ii.  283,  645. 
Clark,  G.  T.,  on  Mailing  tower,  i.  70 

(note) ;   on  Rochester,  i.   70  (note) ; 

on  the  site  of  Careghova  Castle,  ii. 


159  (note);  on  "The  Land  of  Mor- 
gan," ii.  615. 

Clemence,  Countess  of  Boulogne,  Ans- 
elm's  letters  to,  ii.  581. 

Clement,  Anti-Pope,  i.  415 ;  his  posi- 
tion, i.  488  ;  excommunicated  at  the 
Council  of  Clermont,  i.  549 ;  his  al- 
leged scheme  against  Anselm,  i.  607. 

Clergy,  their  exemption  from  temporal 
jurisdiction  asserted  by  William  of 
Saint-Calais,  i.  07 ;  not  asserted  by 
Anselm,  i.  599;  their  corruption  under 
William  Rufus,  i.  363. 

Clerks,  the  king's,  preferments  held  by, 
i.  330 ;  their  position  and  power,  i. 

34a.  343- 
Clermont,   Council  of  (1095),  i.  545  ; 

decrees  of,  i.  548 ;  crusade  preached 

at,  i.  549. 

Coinage,  false,  issue  of,  punished  by 
Henry  I.,  ii.  353. 

Coker  (Somerset),  grant  of,  to  Saint 
Stephen*s,  Caen,  ii.  504. 

Colchester,  story  of  Eudo's  good  rule  at, 
ii.  464. 

Coldingham,  lands  of,  granted  to  Dur- 
ham, ii.  121. 

Comet,  foretells  the  departure  of  Ans- 
elm, ii.  118. 

Commons,  House  of,  foreshadowed  by 
the  outer  council  of  the  Witan,  i. 
603. 

Conan  of  Rouen,  his  wealth,  i.  246  ;  his 
treaty  with  William  Rufus,  i.  247,  248; 
exhorts  the  citizens  against  Gilbert  of 
Laigle,  i.  253 ;  taken  prisoner  by 
Henry,  i.  256  ;  his  death,  i.  257-259, 
ii.  516-518. 

Conches,  besieged  by  William  of  Ev* 
reux,  i.  261,  266,  ii.  627 ;  its  position, 
i.  262,  264;  abbey  and  castle  of,  i. 
365. 

Conrad,  son  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the 
Fourth,  i.  522;  receives  Urban  at 
Cremona,  i.  5^5 ;  his  marriage,  i. 
526. 

Constantius  I.,  Emperor,  his  voyage  to 
Britain,  ii.  648. 

Corbet,  his  lands  in  Shropshire,  ii.  433 
(note). 

Cornelius  the  monk,  i.  545  (note). 

Corsham  (Wilts),  grant  of,  to  Saint  Ste- 
phen's, Caen,  ii.  504. 

Cosan  the  Turk,  joins  the  crusaders,  i. 

565. 
Cdtentin,  bought  by  Henry  of  Robert,  i. 

196,  ii.  510-516. 

Coulaines,  William  Rufus  encamps  at, 

ii.  233 ;  ravaged  by  him,  ii.  234,  625, 

627. 
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Coopcy,  siege  of,  i.  274.  U.  5i9'5>a  ; 

church  of,  ii.  53  a. 
Cowbridge,  ii.  88. 
Coyty,  held  by  Pagan  of  Turberville,  ii. 

Cricklade,  entry  of,  in  Domesday,  i.  480 
{note). 

Croc  the  huntsman,  signs  the  founda- 
tion charter  of  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
i.  309  (note). 

Croset-Mouchet,  M.,  his  life  of  Anselm, 
i.  325  (note);  on Anselm*s parentage, 
i.  366  (note). 

Crusade,  the  first,  its  bearing  on  Eng- 
lish history,  i.  546 ;  no  kings  take 
part  in,  ^. ;  a  Latin  movement,  ib, ; 
ai^gument  in  &vour  of^  ii.  207;  suc- 
cess of,  ii.  306. 

Crusades,  Palgrave's  condemnation  oi^ 

ii.  509- 
Cumberland,  why  not  entered  in  Domes- 

^J»  ^'3^3  ^'  547  etseq. ;  Scandina- 
vians in,  i.  315 ;  earldom  of,  a 
misnomer,  ii.  548 ;  origin  of  the 
modem  county,  ii.  549. 

Curia  Regie^  the,  i.  101. 

Cuthberht,  Saint,  appears  to  Eadgar  of 
Scotland,  ii.  119. 

D. 

Dadesley.    See  Tickhill. 

Danesford,  ii.  152,  155. 

Dangcuil  Castle,  strengthened  by  He- 
lias,  ii.  213;  site  of,  ii.  214;  effects 
of  his  occupation,  tb. ;  Helias  taken 
prisoner  near,  ii.  223. 

David,  King  of  Scots,  son  of  Malcolm 
and  Margaret,  ii.  22  ;  driven  out  of 
Scotland,  ii.  30  ;  divides  the  kingdom 
with  Alexander,  ii.  124;  marries 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Waltheof,  ii. 
124;  effects  of  his  reign  on  Scottish 
history,  ii.  125  ;  his  English  position, 
t6. ;  invades  England  on  behalf  of 
the  Empress  Matilda,  16.;  his  mocking 
speech  to  Eadgyth-Matilda,  ii.  390 ; 
earldom  of  Carlisle  granted  to,  ii.  549. 

Dcverel  (Wilts),  lon&hip  of,  held  by 
Bee,  i.  375. 

Diacus,  Bishop  of  Saint  James  of  Com- 
postella,  his  correspondence  with 
Anselm,  ii.  582. 

Dimock,  J.  F.,  his  defence  of  Robert 
Bloet,  ii.  5S5. 

Dolfin,  son  of  Gospatric,  lord  of  Carlisle, 
driven  out  by  William  Rufus,  i.  315. 

Domesday,  alleged  new  version  of,  by 
Randolf  Flam  bard,  i.  332,  ii.  562. 

Domfront,  enmity  of  Robert  of  Belldme 


to,  i.  183, 319  ;  men  of,  choose  Heniy 
to  lord,  i.  319,  ii.  538  ;  pontioa  of,  L 
319 ;  kept  by  Henry  I.,  iL  413,  691. 

Donald  Bane,  King  of  Soots,  i.  475 ; 
story  of  his  attempting  to  diatorb 
Margaret's  burial,  iL  28,  597 ;  his 
election,  ii.  39 ;  drives  ont  the  Eng^ 
lish,  ib,\  driven  out  bj  Doncan,  iL 
34  ;  his  restoration,  ii.  36 ;  detlmnisd 
and  imprisoned  by  Eadgar,  ii.  119. 

Donald,  sent  by  'Slng  Murtagh  to  the 
Sudereys,  ii.  137 ;  driyeQ  out,  iL 
138. 

Drees,  new  fashions  in,  i.  X58,  ii.  500- 
50a. 

Drogo  of  Monoey,  marries  Eadg3rth, 
widow  of  Grerard  of  Goumaj,  L  55a. 

Duncan,  King  of  Scots,  son  of  MklcoLo, 
set  free  by  Robert,  L  13;  signs  tfas 
Durham  charter,  i.  305,  iL  536; 
claims  the  Scottidi  crown,  ii.  33 ;  fan 
Norman  education,  ii.  34 ;  reoetrss 
the  cDown  from  William  Rufus,  L 
475)  ii.  5t  34 ;  overthrows  Donald, 
ib, ;  his  death,  iL  36 ;  his  bmiAl,  fi. 
36  {note), 

Dunfermline,  Malcolm  transbtied  to, 
ii.  18;  Margaret*8  burial  aty  iL  28^ 

597. 
Dunstable,  Prior  of,  his  alleged  warning 

to  William  Rufus,  ii.  334 ;  minster  oC 

founded  by  Henry  I.,  ii.  663. 

Dunster,  church  of^  granted  by  William 
of  Moion  to  the  church  of  Bath,  ii. 
490. 

Durham,  cathedral  church  of,  called 
ahbey,  i.  139  {note)\  evidence  of,  in 
charters,  i.  305,  ii.  535 ;  rebuilding  of 
the  abbey,  ii.  1 1 ;  Malcolm  takes  part 
in  laying  the  foundation,  ii.  11,  12  ; 
works  of  Bishop  William  of  Saint- 
Calais  at,  ii.  60;  gifts  of  King  Eadgar 
to,  ii.  121;  worlu  of  Randolf  Flam- 
bard  at,  ii.  272  ;  monks  of,  favour- 
ably treated  by  William  Rufus,  i. 
298,  ii.  508  ;  building  of  the  refec- 
tory, i.  299 ;  Bishop  William  restored 
to,  ib, 

Durham  castle,  surrendered  to  William 
Rufus,  i.  114. 

Dwyganwy,  peninsula  and  castle  of,  i. 
123,  124;  attack  made  by  Gruffydd 
on,  i.  24  ;  meeting  of  Magnus  and  the 
two  Earls  Hugh  at,  ii.  143. 

Dyfed,  harried  by  Cadwgan,  ii.  92  ; 
conquest  of,  ib. ;  action  of  Cadwgan 
in,  ii.  loi ;  grant  of,  by  Henry  I,, 
iL  451. 

Dyrrhachion,  Duke  Robert  crosses  to, 

L  563. 
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Eadgar  ^tJieling,  baiuBhed  from  Nor- 
mandy, i.  a8i,  ii.  527  ;  policy  of  WU- 
liam  Kufus  towards,  ib. ;  goes  to  Scot- 
land, i.  a8i ;  mediates  between  Rufus 
and  Malcolm,  L  301,  ii.  541 ;  re- 
conciled to  Rufos,  i.  304 ;  signs  the 
Durham  charter,  i.  305,  ii.  536 ;  re- 
turns to  Normandy  with  Robert,  !. 
307  ;  his  mission  to  Malcolm,  ii.  ^ 
10,  590 ;  protects  Malcolm's  chil- 
dren, ii.  30,  31 ;  his  designs  as  to  the 
Scottish  crown,  ii.  114;  Ordgar*B 
char^  against,  ii.  115,  617;  his 
acquittal  by  ordeal,  ii.  1 1 7 ;  estimate 
of  the  stoiy,  ii.  117,  615  ;  marches  to 
Scotland,  ii.  118 ;  and  wins  the  crown 
for  his  nephew  Eadgar,  ii.  i  ao ;  goes 
on  the  crusade,  ii.  lai  ;  not  thought 
of  to  succeed  William  Rufus,  ii.  344 ; 
his  character,  ii.  393. 

Eadgar,  King  of  Scots,  son  of  Mal- 
colm and  Margaret,  ii.  aa  ;  brings 
the  news  of  his  father's  death,  ii.  27  ; 
driven  out  of  Scotland,  ii.  30;  his 
vision,  ii.    119;  dethrones  and  im- 

C>n8  Donald,  ib. ;  his  gifts  to  Dur- 
and  to  Robert  son  of  Godwine, 
ii.  121 ;  his  action  towards  Robert 
Flambard,  tb. ;  his  peaceful  reign,  ii. 
123;  bis  death,  ii.  134;  bears  the 
sword  before  William  Rufus  at  his 
Whitsim  feast,  ii  265 ;  results  of 
his  succession,  ii.  304. 

Eadgyth,  wife  of  Henry  I.  Sec 
Matilda. 

Eadgyth,  mistress  of  Henry  I.  and 
mother  of  Matilda  Countess  of 
Perche,  ii.  379. 

Eadgyth,  mistress  of  Henry  I.  and 
wife  of  Robert  of  Ouilly,  ii.  379. 

Eadgyth,  wife  of  Gerard  of  Groumay,  i. 
230 ;  goes  on  the  first  crusade,  i. 
552 ;  her  second  maniage,  i.  55a 
{note), 

Eadmer,  his  belief  in  the  ordeal,  i.  166 
{note) ;  bis  Life  of  Anselm,  i.  325, 
369;  his  friendship  with  Anselm,  i. 
369,  378,  460 ;  references  to  in  other 
writers,  i.  370 ;  on  the  Norman  cam- 
paign of  1004,  i.  474 ;  leaves  England 
with  Ansefm,  i.  595 ;  recognizes  the 
cope  of  Beneventum  at  Ban,  i.  609, 
610 ;  bishop-elect  of  Saint  Andrews^ 
ii.  124. 

Eadmund,  Saint,  king  of  the  East- 
Angles,  his  miracles,  ii.  a68 ;  trans- 
lation of  his  body,  ii.  a 70. 

Eadmund,  son  of  Malcolm  and  Mar- 


garet, ii.  aa ;  helps  Donald  against 
Duncan,  ii.  36 ;  becomes  a  monk  at 
Montacute^  ii.  lao;  his  burial  in 
chains,  ib, 

Eadmund  the  monk,  his  vision,  ii. 
604. 

Eadric  the  WUd,  marked  as  "  Edric  Sal- 
vage," ii.  433  (noU), 

Eadric  the  Provost,  ii.  a  70  (note), 

Eadward  the  Ck>nfe88or,  his  law  restored 
by  Henry  I.,  ii.  367- 

Eadward,  son  of  Malcolm  and  Mar- 
garet, killed  at  Alnwick,  ii.  16,  ai, 

594- 
Eadwine,  King  of  the  Northumbrians, 

builds  a  church  at  Tynemouth,  ii. 

603. 
Eadwulf,   Abbot   of    Malmesbuiy,   ii. 

383  {note), 
Eardington,  lordship  of,  ii.  154. 
Earle,  John,  on  Bath,  i.  4  a  {note). 
Earthquake  of  1089,  i.  176. 
Edinburgh,  Margaret's  death  at,  ii.  a8, 

597. 
Edward   the    Black    Piinoe    and    the 

massacre    of   Limoges,  i.  1 73 ;  his 

twofold  character,  ib, 
Eginulf  of  Laigle,  i.  343  {note), 
Eglaf  of  Bethlington,  priest,  signs  the 

Durham  charter,  ii.  536. 
Einion,  story  of  him  and  Jestin,  ii.  80 ; 

estimate  of  the  story,  ii.  81,  614. 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  her  foundation 

at  Tickhill.  ii.  43a. 
Emma  (i£l%ifu),  the  Lady,  buys  the 

arm  of  Scant    Bartholomew  of  the 

Archbishop  of  Beneventum,  i.  610; 

changes  her  name  on  her  marriage, 

ii.  305- 

Emma,  daughter  of  Count  Robert  of 
Sicily,  sought  in  marriage  by  Philip 
of  France,  ii.  171  (note). 

Emma,  wife  of  Ralph  of  Wader,  goes 
on  the  first  crusade,  i.  553. 

Emmeline,  wife  of  Amidf  of  Hesdin, 
her  gifts  to  Gloucester  Abbey,  ii.  65. 

Empire,  Western,  advance  of,  in  the 
eleventh  oentuiy,  ii.  305,  306;  al- 
leged designs  of  William  Rufus  on, 

ii.  3M- 

Empire,  Eastern,  decline  of,  ii.  306. 

England,  extension  of,  under  William 
Rufus,  i.  4 ;  beginning  of  her  rivalry 
with  France,  i.  5,  aa8,  340;  her 
wealth,  ib. ;  her  European  position, 
ib, ;  unity  of,  i.  81  ;  how  indebted  to 
foreigners,  L  365;  in  what  sense 
feudal,  i.  341  ;  compared  with  Nor- 
mandy, i.  468 ;  wretchedness  of, 
under   Rufus,  i  474 ;   position  of, 
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towards  the  Popes,  i.  496 ;  her  rela- 
tions with  SicUy,  i.  526;  Welsh 
inroad  into,  ii.  100 ;  rarity  of  castles 
in,  as  com)>ared  with  Maine,  il.  220 ; 
oppression  in,  during  Wi]liam*B  ab- 
sence in  Normandy,  il.  356;  various 
grievances  in,  ii.  258  ;  changes  in, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  ii.  303  etseq.; 
becomes  part  of  the  Latin  world,  iL 
305 ;  united  under  Henry  I.  againft 
Korman  invasion,  ii.  401. 

EngliKh,  accept  William  Rufus  as  king, 
i.  7,  16,  20,  66,  131  ;  their  loyalty 
to  him,  18,  64,  65,  130  ;  their  hatred 
of  Odo.  i.  67, 86;  their  position  under 
Rnfus,  i.  133;  native,  not  specially 
oppressed  by  him,  i.  341  ;  growth  of 
their  power  and  nationality  under 
Rufus,  ii.  4. 

Englibh  and  Normans,  fusion  of,  i.  130, 
134,  ii.  401,  455. 

English  Conquest,  compared  with  that 
of  Wales,  ii.  72. 

Englishmen,  the  fifly  charged  with 
eating  the  king's  deer,  i.  155,  614,  ii. 
494  ;  acquitted  by  ordeal,  i.  156. 

Epemon,  castle  of,  ii.  251. 

EpUumivmt  Ordoric's  use  of  the  word, 
U.  288  (note): 

Erling,  Earl  of  Orkney,  taken  -  pri- 
soner by  Magnus,  ii.  140  ;  his  death 
in  Norway,  t6. 

Ermenberga,  daughter  of  Helias,  be- 
trothed to  Geoff'rey  of  Anjou,  ii.  232 ; 
married  to  Fulk  of  Anjou,  ii.  232 
(note),  374. 

Ermenberga,  mother  of  Anselm,  her 
pedigree,  i.  366  (note). 

Exrnengarde  of  Bourbon,  second  wife  of 
Fulk  of  Anjou,  ii.  19a. 

Eman,  "  Biscopc  sune,"  ii.  605. 

Erneis  of  Burun,  his  action  in  the  case 
of  Bishop  William,  i.  114. 

Emulf,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  his  build- 
ings at  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  i. 

597- 
Emulf  of  Hesdin.    See  Arnulf  of  Hes- 

din. 
Etard,  Abbot  of  Saint  Peter  on  Dives, 

his  appointment,  i.  5  70. 
Eu,  castle  of,  Philip  and  Robert  march 

against,  i.  238. 
Eudo  of  Rye,  storv  of  his  share  in  the 

accession  of  William  Rufiis,  ii.  463  ; 

how  he  became  dapifer,  i6. ;  his  good 

deeds  at  Colchester,  ii.  464,  465. 
Eulalia,  Abbess,  Anselm  s  letters  to, 

ii.  578. 
Eustace  III.  Count  of  Boulogne,  sent 
over  to  England  by  Duke  Robert,  i. 


56.  ii.  465  et  seq. ;  agrees  to  snxToiider 

Rochester,  L  80;  pleading  nriade  for,  i. 

84 ;  goes  on  the  first  crusade,  i.  55c. 
Enstace,  monk  of  Bee,  i.  399. 
Eustace,  father  of  one  G-eofifimj,  Ans- 
elm rebukes  him  for  bigamy.  iL  579. 
Eustace,  son  of  William,  of  Breteidl,  i. 

268  (noU), 
Eva,  widow   of  William   Crispin,   her 

correspondence  with  Anselm,  ii.  571. 
Everard  of  Puiset,  goes   on  the  first 

crusade,  i.  551. 
Evreux  Castle,  gairisoned  bj  'William 

the  Conqueror,  i.   192  ;    its  position 

and  history,  i.  262-264. 
Ewenny,  priory  of,  ii.  86,  89. 
Ezmes,  Robert  of  BelUme  driven  back 

from,  i.  242. 
Eynesham,  monks  of  Stow  moved  to^ 

u.  585.  587. 
Eystein,  brother  of  Sigurd,  does  not  go 

on  the  crusade,  ii.  ao6. 

F. 

Faricius,  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  his  ap- 
pointment, ii.  360 ;  why  not  appointed 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  f6. ;  r»- 
coTers  the  manor  of  SpanhoH,  ii 
380  (note). 

Farman  the  monk,  ii.  579. 

Fam  Islands,  ii.  50. 

Fecamp,  ceded  to  William  Rofiis,  L 
276. 

Feudalism,  developement  of,  under 
Rufus,  i.  4 ;  systematized  by  Randolf 
Flambard,  i.  324,  335  et  seq.,  341. 

Feudal  tenures,  mainly  the  work  of 
Flambard,  i.  335,  336 ;  aboliahed  in 
1660,  16. 

Finchampstead,  portent  at,  ii.  258,  316. 

Flanders,  her  share  in  the  first  cru- 
sade, i.  547. 

Flemings,  their  settlement  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, ii.  70  (note),  74,  88,  615  ; 
whether  also  in  Grower  and  Glamor- 
gan, ii.  88,  103. 

Florus,  son  of  Philip  and  Bertrada,  ii. 
174. 

Forest  laws,  become  stricter  under 
William  Rufus,  i.  155 ;  enforced  by 
Henry  I.,  ii.  355. 

Forfeiture,  provision  as  to,  in  Henrj*s 
charter,  ii.  354. 

Fourches,  castle  of,  ii.  428. 

France,  beginning  of  her  rivalry  with 
England,  i.  5  ;  effects  of  the  war 
wiUi,  i.  7 ;  her  rivalry  with  Nor- 
mandy, i.  201 ;  her  first  direct  deal- 
ings   with    England,    i.    240;    bar 
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relations  with  England  and  Nor- 
mandy, ib,  ;  designs  of  William 
Rufiis  on,  ii.  167  ;  his  war  with,  ii. 
167,171,175  et  seq. ;  its  position  com- 
pared with  that  of  Maine,  ii.  168- 
170. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  compared  with 
William  Rufus,  i.  173. 

Frank-almoiffn,  tenure  of,  i.  350. 

Franks^  Eastern  name  for  Europeans, 

i.  546- 
Fresnay^le-Vicomte,  castle  and  church 

of,  ii.  229. 
Freystrop,  ii.  95  {note). 
Frome  (river)  at  Bristol,  i.  38. 
Fulcher,  brother  of  Randolf  Flambard, 

ii.  552  ;  receives  the  see  of  Lisieuz, 

ii.  416. 
Fulchered,  Abbot  of  Shrewsbury,  his 

sermon  at  Gloucester,  ii.  318. 
Fulcherius  Quarel,  i.  215  {noie). 
Fulk,  Abbot  of  Saint  Peter  on  Dives^ 

his    deposition    and    restoration,    i. 

.S70. 

Fulk,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  Anselm  in- 
tercedes for,  ii.  582. 

Fulk,  Rechin,  Count  of  Anjou,  Robert 
does  homage  to,  for  Maine,  i.  204; 
patronizes  pointed  shoes,  i.  159,  ii 
502  ;  his  wives,  ii.  172  {noU)t  ii.  192 ; 
Robert  seeks  help  fit>m  bim,  w. ; 
seeks  Bertrada  of  Montfort  in  mar- 
riage, t&. ;  marries  her,  ii.  194; 
garrisons  Le  Mans,  ii  232,  628; 
bis  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Ballon, 
ii.  236 ;  returns  to  Le  Mans,  ii.  237, 
628 ;  his  convention  with  William, 
ii.  238,  628-630;  helps  Helias  to 
besiege   the  castle  of  Le   Mans,  ii. 

370- 

Fulk,  Count  of  Anjou,  King  of  Jeru- 
salem, marries  Ermenberga  daughter 
of  Helias,  ii.  374. 

Fulk,  Dean  of  Evreux,  father  of  Walter 
Tirel,  ii.  322,  672. 

G. 

Gaillefontaine,  castle    o^   surrendered 

to  Rufus,  i.  230. 
Galen,  story  of,  i.  151  {note), 
Galloway,  dealings  of  Magnus  with,  ii. 

141. 
Gausbert,  Abbot  of  Battle,  i.  443. 
Gentry,  growth  of,  under  Henry  L,  ii. 

356- 
Geofi&ey,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  deanery  of  Le  Mans, 
li.  201  ;  nominated  bishop  by  Helias, 
ii.  210;  set  aside  by  the  chapter,  ib. ; 
appointed  to  the  see  of  Rouen,  ib. 


Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Coutances,  rebels 
against  William  Ruf^is,  i.  27,  34,  ii. 
470 ;  occupies  Bristol,  i.  40  ;  notices  of 
his  estates,  ih, ;  his  relation  to  Bristol, 
ib, ;  his  speech  on  behalf  of  William 
of  Saint-Calais,  i.  100;  charges  the 
Bishop's  men  with  robbing  his  cattle, 
i.  113;  his  death,  i.  444. 

Geofifrey,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  his  death, 

i.  135. 
GeofiErey,    monk    of    Durham,    charge 

brought  against  him,  i.  116,  ii.  60 

(note). 

GeofFrey  of  Baynard,  his  combat  with 
William  of  £u,  ii.  63. 

Geoffirey  Martel,  son  of  Fulk  Rechin 
and  Ermengarde,  ii.  192 ;  betrothed 
to  Ermenb^a  daughter  of  Helias, 
ii.  232  ;  left  by  his  father  in  com- 
mand of  Le  Mans,  ib. 

Geoffrey,  Count  of  Mayenne,  i.  205; 
submits  to  Duke  Robert,  i.  209; 
founds  the  castle  of  Saint  Cenery, 
i  214;  accepts  the  succession  of 
Hugh,  ii.  195, 197 ;  truce  granted  to 
him  by  Rufiis,  ii.  230;  estimate  of 
his  conduct,  ii.  231 ;  submits  to 
Rufiis,  ii.  241. 

Creoffirey  Plantagenet,  his  parentage,  ii. 

374- 
Geoff^y,  Count  of  Perche,  enmity  of 

Robert  of  Belldme  to,  i.  183,  242  ; 

Orderic's  estimate  of,  i.  242  {note), 

Gerald,  Abbot  of  Tewkesbury,  visita 
Wulfttan,  i.  479. 

Gerald  of  Windsor,  his  wife  Nest,  ii.  97, 
110  {note) ;  builds  Pembroke  CasUe, 
ii.  96  ;  defends  it  against  the  Welsh, 
ii  loi,  108 ;  his  devices  against  them, 
ii.  109 ;  his  mission  to  King  Murtagh, 
ii.  425  ;  grant  of  Henry  I.  to,  ii.  451. 

Gerald,  story  of  his  attempt  on  Randolf 
Flambard's  life,  ii.  560. 

Gerard,  Bishop  of  Hereford  and  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  his  mission  to  Pope 
XJrbaii,  i  524,  525;  returns  with 
Legate  Walter,  i.  526;  his  appoint- 
ment and  consecration,  i.  543,  544; 
present  at  the  consecration  of  Glou- 
cester Abbey,  ii.  317;  signs  Henry's 
letter  to  Anselm,  ii.  366 ;  appointed 
to  the  see  of  York,  ii.  392. 

Gerard,  Bishop  of  Seez,  story  of  the 
capture  of  his  clerk  by  Robert  of 
Belldme,  ii.  521 ;  his  death,  t6. 

Gerard  of  Goumay,  submits  to  William 
Rufus,  i.  229 ;  his  castle,  i.  230 ;  sup- 
ports Rufus,  i.  472  ;  goes  on  the  first 
crusade,  i  552 ;  his  death,  ii.  55. 

Germinus.    Ste  Jurwine. 
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Geronto,  Abbot  of  Dijon,  his  muaion  to 
William  Rufus,  i.  553,  ii.  558;  re- 
bukes him,  i.  554 ;  overreaohed  by 
him,  ib. ;  Anselm's  letter  to,  ii.  589. 

Qerojt  history  of  his  descendants,  1. 214. 

Gervaae,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  ii.  196. 

Gervase,  nephew  of  Bishop  GrerFase  of 
Le  Mans,  ii.  201  (note). 

OeveUon,    See  Yeovilton. 

Gifiard,  in  the  fleet  of  Magnus,  ii.  451. 

Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Evreux,  goes  on  the 
first  crusade,  i.  560 ;  goes  to  Sicily, 
i.  562  ;  attends  Odo  on  his  deathbed, 
i.  563;  Anselm*s  letter  to,  ii.  575. 

Gilbert  Maminot,  Bishop  of  Lisieuz, 
his  death,  ii.  416. 

Gilbert  of  Clare,  holds  Tunbridge  Castle 
against  William  Rufus,  i.  68;  sur- 
renders, i.  69 ;  his  gift  of  the  priory 
of  Clare  to  Bee,  i.  376  ;  his  confession 
to  Rufiis,  ii.  45;  with  him  in  the 
New  Forest,  ii.  321. 

Gilbert  of  Laigle,  drives  back  Robert  of 
Belldme,  i.  242  :  his  descent  and  kin- 
dred, i.  243  {note) ;  comes  to  Robert's 
help  at  Rouen,  i.  249,  253;  enters 
Rouen,  i.  256;  taken  prisoner  by 
licwis,  ii.  190 ;  charged  with  the 
government  of  Le  Mans,  ii.  241 ;  with 
William  Rufus  in  the  New  Forest, 
ii.  321 ;  legend  of  his  share  in  the 
bunal  of  Rufus,  ii.  338,  676. 

Gilbert,  nephew  of  Bishop  Wolcher,  ii. 
605. 

Gillingham,  meeting  of  Anselm  and 
William  Rufus  at,  i.  477-481;  written 
lUingham  by  Eadmer,  i.  477  (note), 

Gilo  de  Soleio,  beholds  William  s  army 
on  its  way  to  Maine,  ii.  228. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  bom  at  Manor- 
beer,  ii.  95  ;  his  parentage,  ii.  97. 

Gisa,  Bishop  of  ^merset,  his  death, 
i.  136. 

Gisors  Castle,  its  first  defences  by  Pagan 
or  Theobald,  ii.  186;  strengthened 
by  Robert  of  Belldme,  ii.  151,  187; 
under  Henry  II.,  ii.  188;  its  present 
appearance,  ih. ;  restored  to  Pagan  by 
Duke  Robert,  ii.  396. 

Qlvde.    See  Yeovil. 

Glamorgan,  legend  of  the  conquest  of, 
ii.  79  81,  613;  estimate  of  the  story, 
ii.  81 ;  settlement  of,  by  Robert  Fitz- 
hamon,  ii.  81,  84;  distinguished 
from  Morganwg,  ii.  85 ;  its  extent,  (b. ; 
military  character  of  its  churches,  ii. 
88. 

Gloucester,  sickness  of  William  Rufus 
at,  i.  391 ;  Anselm's  first  installation 
at,  i.  400;  meetings  at,  ii.  10, 13,  33. 


Gloucester  Abbey,  gifts  of  Amnlf  and 
Enmieline  of  Hesdin  to.  iL  65  ;  worki 
of  Robert  Fits-hamon  at,  ii.  84; 
grant  of  Welsh  churchos  to,  ib.  ;  con- 
secration of,  ii.  317  ;  Abbot  Folche- 
red*s  sermon  there,  ii.  318. 

Gloucestershire,  ravaged  bj  William  of 
Eu,  i.  41,  44. 

Godchild,  daughter  of  Ralph  <^  Toesnj. 
her  marriages,  i.  270  (note), 

Godffifu,  nickname  given  to  Matilda,  ii. 

389- 
Godred  Crouan,  his  donunion,  ii.  136  ; 

his  expulsion  and  death,  iL  137;  his 

sons,  ih. 

Oodrie  and  Godgifu,  nicknames  given  to 
Henry  I.  and  Matilda,  ii.  38|p. 

Godricus  unta  liber  Jiamo,  holcu  Spars- 
holt,  ii.  380  (note). 

Godwine,  Eaii,  a  benefisctor  of  Christ 
Church,  Twinham,  ii.  555. 

Godwine  of  Winchester,  story  of  bis 
duel  with  Ordgar,  ii.  1 16, 61 7  ;  notices 
of  him  in  Domesday,  ii.  116,  616; 
estimate  of  the  story,  ii.  117,  615. 

Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  goes  on  the  first 
crusade,  i.  552. 

Gk)odeve,  surname,  a  corruption  of  Giod- 
gifu,  ii.  389  (note). 

Gordon,  General,  parallelled  with  Robert 
son  of  Godwine,  ii.  1 23. 

Goefridus  Mala  Terra,  ii.  485. 

Gospatric,  son  of  Beloch,  ii.  55  t. 

Gospatric,  son  of  Mapbennoc,  ii.  551. 

Gospatric,  son  of  Orm,  ii.  551. 

Goumay,  castle  and  church  of,  i.  230. 

Gower,  no  part  of  Glamorgan,  ii.  85 ; 
conquest  of,  ii.  102 ;  castles  built  in, 
ii.  103 ;  alleged  West-Saxon  settle* 
ment  of,  ii.  103,  615;  granted  to 
Howel,  ii.  451. 

Grufiydd,  son  of  Cynan,  his  Irish  allies, 
i.  122;  attacks  Rhuddlan,  ib. ;  at 
Dwyganwy,  i.  1 24 ;  invades  England, 
ii.  100 ;  schemes  to  save  Anglesey, 
ii.  128;  fails  to  hold  it  and  flees  to 
Ireland,  ii.  131  ;  returns  to  Wales, 
ii.  301,  424;  his  settlement  with 
Robert  of  Bell6me,  ii.  424. 

Grufiydd,  grandson  of  Cadwgan,  defeats 
the  English,  ii.  107. 

Grufiydd,  son  of  Rhydderch,  ii.  81. 

Gundrada  of  Goumay,  marries  Nigel  of 
Albini,  ii.  55,  612. 

Gundulf,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  his 
buildings  at  Rochester,  i.  54  (note) ; 
his  tower  at  Mailing,  i.  70;  sent  to 
punish  the  monks  of  Saint  Augus- 
tine's, i.  140 ;  his  friendship  with 
Anselm,  i.   374 ;    his  letter  to  the 
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monks  of  Bee,  i.  405 ;  Anselm's  visit 
to,  i.  406 ;  blasphemous  speech  of 
William  Rufus  t«>,  i.  407 ;  present  at 
the  consecration  of  the  church  of 
Battle,  i.  444 ;  question  as  to  his  action 
in  the  council  of  Rockingham,  i.  516 
(note) ;  present  at  the  consecration  of 
GlouceBtcr  Abbey,  ii.  317  ;  his  signa- 
ture to  Henry's  charter,  ii.  358 ;  ex- 
pounds William  Rufus's  dieam  to 
him,  ii.  661. 

Gundulf,  father  of  Anselm,  i.  366, 

Guy  of  Etampes,  Bishop  of  Le  Mans, 
his  rebuilding  after  the  fire,  ii.  639. 

Guy,  Abbot  of  Pershore,  his  share  in 
the  defence  of  Worcester,  ii.  481. 

Guy,  Abbot  of  Saint  Augustine's,  sent 
with  a  summons  to  Bishop  William, 
i.  90  ;  driven  out  by  the  monks  and 
citizens,  i.  1 39  ;  signs  the  Durham 
charter,  ii.  536. 

Guy,  monk  of  Christ  Church,  i.  140 
(note). 

Guy,  Count  of  Ponthieu,  i.  180. 

Guy  of  the  Rock,  his  fortress  of  Roche 
Guyon,  ii.  180;  submits  to  William 
Rufus,  ii.  181. 

Guy  of  Vienne,  Legate,  his  pretensions 
not  acknowledged,  ii.  391. 

Guy  the  Red  I^ght,  helps  to  defend 
Courcy,  ii.  519;  his  daughter  be- 
trothed to  King  Lewis,  ih. 

Gwenllwg,  revolt  of,  ii.  106. 

Gwent,  revolt  of,  ii.  106  ;  English  defeat 
in,  ii.  107, 

Gwyncdd,  revolt  in,  ii.  424. 


H. 

Uaimericus  de  Moria,  his  conference 
with  Helias,  ii.  371. 

Hair,  long,  fashion  of,  i.  158,  ii.  500. 

Hakon,  Earl  of  Orkney,  Anselm's  let- 
ter to,  ii.  581 ;  his  murder  of  Saint 
Magnus  and  repentance,  ii.  582. 

Hallam,  held  by  Roger  of  Bully,  ii. 
160. 

Hallam,  Henry,  on  Henry  VIII.,  i.  173 
(note), 

Hamon,  Viscount  of  Thouars,  notices 
of  his  lands,  ii.  83  (note), 

Hamon  the  Dopiferf  fiigns  Henry's  let- 
ter to  Anselm,  ii.  366. 

Harecher,  or  Archard,  of  Domfront,  re- 
volts against  Robert  of  Bell^me,  i. 
3'9f  ii>  .S3^ «'  nigns  the  foundation 
charter  of  Lonlay  Abbey,  ii.  539. 

Harold,  son  of  God  wine,  ca^e  of  his 
excommunication,  i.  612;  his  Welsh 


campaign    compared    with   that   of 

William  Rufus,  ii.  71,  105. 
Harold,  son  of  Harold,  with  the  fleet 

of  Magnus,  ii.  134-136,  619. 
Harold,  son  of  Godred  Crouan,  ii.  137. 
Harrow,  church  of,  dispute  as  to  its 

consecration,  i.  440. 
Hartshome,   Mr.,  on  Rochester,  i.  53 

(note),  54  (note) ;  on  Alnwick,  ii.  592. 
Hasgard,  ii.  95  (note), 
Hiisse,  M.,  his  Life  of  Anselm,  i.  325 

(note). 
Hastings,  castle  of,  held  by  Robert  of 

£u,   i.    229  ;    assembly  at,  i.  441  ; 

consecration  of  Robert  Bloet  at,  i. 

445- 
Hastings,  Frank  Abney,  paralleled  with 

Robert  son  of  God  wine,  ii.  123. 

Haverfordwe.<«t  Castle,  ii.  95. 

Hebrides.     See  Sudereys. 

Hedenham,  grant  of,  to   Rochester,  ii. 
506. 

Helias  of  La  Fl^che,  contrasted  with 
Rufus,  i.  171  ;  enmity  of  Robert  of 
BellSme  to,  i.  183 ;  his  character  and 
d&<cent,  i.  205,  ii.  195,  196 ;  submits 
to  Duke  Robert,  i.  209 ;  his  position 
compared  with  that  of  King  Philip, 
ii.  169 ;  his  castles,  ii.  196  ;  hist  wife 
Matilda,  ib. ;  hi^  possible  claim 
on  the  county  of  Maine,  ii.  195,  197  ; 
imprisons  and  sets  free  Bishop  Howel, 
ii.  198,  199,  624;  buys  the  county 
of  Hugh,  ii.  203 ;  excellence  of  his 
reign,  ii.  204 ;  his  friendship  for 
Bitihop  Howel,  ib. ;  prepares  to  go  on 
the  crusade,  ii.  205  ;  astiinate  of  his  ac- 
tion, ii.  206 ;  his  interview  with  Robert 
and  with  William  Rufus,  ii.  207-210 ; 
challenges  Rufus, ii.  208  ;  makes  ready 
for  defence,  ii.  210  ;  his  action  in  the 
appointment  to  the  bishopric,  ii.  211, 
624 ;  his  acceptance  of  Hildebert 
the  cause  of  the  war,  ii.  213,  625; 
strengthens  Dangeul  Castle,  ii.  213, 
214 ;  nis  guerilla  warfare,  ii.  215  ;  de* 
feats  Robert  of  BellOme  at  Sa^nes,  ii. 
222  ;  his  second  victory  over  him,  ii. 
223;  taken  prisoner  near  Dangeul,  ii. 
223,  224,  625;  surrendered  to  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  ii.  225  ;  honourably  treat- 
ed by  him,  ih. ;  Hildebert  negotiates 
f«ir  his  release,  ii.  338, 625, 628-630 ; 
William  agrees  to  release  him,  ii.  238, 
628  ;  his  Interview  with  William  at 
Rouen,  ii.  242-245,  640-645 ;  defies 
him,  ii.  243,  641  ;  is  set  free,  ii.  344, 
642, 643  ;  his  renewed  action,  ii.  275  ; 
marches  against  Le  Mans,  ii.  277  ;  his 
victoiy  at  Poutlieue,  ii.  278  ;  rccoven 
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Le  Mans,  ib. ;  beseges  the  OMtles  in 
vain,  ii.  282 ;  flees  to  CbAteau-da- 
Loir,  if.  287;  burns  two  castles,  ii. 
388 ;  returns  to  Le  Mans,  ii.  370 ;  his 
dealings  with  the  garrison  of  the 
castle,  ii.  370, 371 ;  called  the  "  White 
Bachelor, '  ii.  371 ;  his  conference  with 
Walter  of  Rouen,  ib. ;  surrender  of  the 
castle  to,  ii.  373;  his  last  reign,  r6. ; 
his  friendship  with  Henry  I.,  ii.  373, 
413 ;  his  second  marriage,  i&. ;  descent 
of  the  Angevin  kings  from  him,  ii. 
374 ;  notices  of  his  death,  ii.  374  {note) ; 
Anselm*8  letter  to  him,  ii.  581. 

Helias  of  Saint-Saens.  married  to  Ro- 
bert's daughter,  i.  231;  ;  his  descent, 
ib. ;  imiwrtance  of  his  position,  i.  236 ; 
Ids  fidelity  to  Robert,  i.  237. 

Heloise,  Countess  of  Evreux,  her  rivalry 
with  Isabel  of  Conches,  i.  231-234, 
345  ;  Orderic*s  account  of  her,  i.  237 
{note) ;  her  banishment  and  death,  i. 
370 ;  Bertrada  of  Montfort  brought 
up  by.  ii.  193. 

Henry  IV.,  Emperor,  i.  549;  excom- 
municated at  the  Council  of  Clermont^ 

Henry  I.,  his  familiar  knowledge  of 
English,  i.  viii;  the  one  .£theling 
among  William's  sons,  i.  ii,  ii.  461 ; 
an  alleged  party  favours  his  imme- 
diate succession,  i.i  i  {nole);  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  it,  1.  io;  refuses  a  loan  to 
Robert,  i.  196 ;  buys  the  Cdtentin  and 
Avranchin  of  him,  i.  196,11.  510-516 ; 
his  iirm  rule.  i.  197,  221  ;  goes  to 
England  and  claims  his  mother's 
lands,  i.  195,  197 ;  William  Rufus 
promisps  them  to  him,  i.  197 ;  brings 
Robert  of  Bell^me  back  with  him,  i. 
1 99 ;  imprisoned  by  Duke  Robert, 
ib. ;  set  free,  i.  2  20  ;  strengthens  his 
castles,  i.  221;  comes  to  Robert's 
help  at  Rouen,  i.  248  ;  sends  him 
away,  i.  254 ;  tak^^'S  Oonan,  i.  256 ; 
puts  him  to  death  with  his  own  hand, 
i.  257-259,11.  516-518;  jwlicy  thereof, 
i.  260 ;  William  and  Robert  agree 
together  against,  i.  278,  ii.  527;  ex- 
cluded fn>m  the  succession  by  the 
treaty  of  Caen,  i.  280  ;  his  position  as 
JEtheling,  i.  281 ;  William's  policy 
towards,  tit. ;  strengthens  himself 
B^^ainst  his  brothers,  i.  283  ;  besieged 
by  them  at  Saint  Michaers  Mount, 
i.  2S4-292,  ii.  528-535;  Robert's 
generosity  to,  i.  291.  ii.  534;  surren- 
ders, i.  293  ;  accompanies  William  to 
England,  i.  293.  295  ;  his  alleged 
adventures,  i.  394,  ii.  535  -540 ;  signs 


the  Durham  charter,  i.  305,  ii.  536 ; 
chosen  lord  of  Domfront^  L  319^  ii. 
538 ;  restored  to  William's  farour,  i, 
321 ;  wars  against  Robert,  ib. ;  gets 
back  his  county,  t6. ;  occupies  the  castle 
of  Saint  James,  ih. ;  grants  it  to  £arl 
Hugh,  i.  323;  alleged  spoliatioii  of, 
by  Flambard,    i.   334,    357;    helps 
Robert,  grandson  of  Geroy,  t^gainat 
Robert  of  Belldme,  i.  469 ;  summoned 
by  William  to  Eu,  i6. ;  goes  to  Eng- 
land, i.  470 ;  reconciled  to  William, 
i6. ;  returns  to  Normandy  and  wars 
against  Robert,  ib. ;  William's  grants 
to,  i.  567 ;  stoiy  of  him  on  the  day 
of  William's  death,  ii.  321,  345,  346 ; 
his  claims  to  the  throne,  ii.  344 ;  his 
speedy  election,  ii.  345,  683  ;  WiUiam 
of  Breteuil  withstands  his  demand 
for  the  treasure,  ii.  346,  680 ;  popular 
feeling  for  him,  ii.  346, 351 ;  his  formal 
election,  ii.  347,  348 ;  fills  up  the  see. 
of  Winchester,  ii.  349 ;  his  coronation, 
ii*  350,  681 ;  goes  to  London  with 
Robert  of  Meulan,  ii.  350,  680 ;  form 
of  his  oath,ii.  350 ;  his  charter,  i  336,. 

338, 342,  344»  "-35^-357 ;  M*  stalute 
against  the  iSSEc^aries,  L   154,  ii. 
49S;   his  policy  towards  the  se'jond 
order,  ii.  356 ;   his  alleged  laws,  ii. 
357:    his  appointments   to  abbeys, 
ii.  359;  imprisons  Randolf  FlamlMurd, 
ii.  361 ;  his  inner  council,  ii.  362 ; 
recalls  Anselm,  it  364 ;   Norman  in- 
trigues against,  ii.  367,  368,  393,  395 ; 
his  war  with  Robert,  ib. ;  the  garrison 
of  Le  Mans  send  an  embassy  to,  ii. 
372  ;   his  friendship  with  Helias.  ii. 
373,  413  ;  his  meeting  with  Anselm, 
ii.  374 ;  his  dispute  with  him  compared 
with  that  of  Rufus,  i.  605,  ii.  374 ;  calls 
on  Anselm  to  do  homage,  ii.  375  ;  the 
question  is  adjourned,  ii.  377,   378, 
399  ;  his  reformation  of  the  court,  ii. 
379.  502  ;  his  personal  character,  ii. 
379 ;  his  mistre-sses  and  children,  ii, 
97,  no  {note\  380,  381.  389.  414; 
seeks  Eadgyth-Matilda  in  marriage, 
ii.  382,  6S4;  his  descent  hrom  ^dfred, 
ii'  383  ;  objections  to  the  marriage,  ii. 
384,  6S3-688 ;  later  fables  about  his 
marriage,  ii.  387,  684,  685;  his  mar- 
riage, ii.  387;  his  nickname  of  God- 
rtc,  ii.  389  ;  his  children  by  Matilda, 
ib.;  appoints  Gerard    to  the   see   of 
York,  ii.  392 ;  his  rule  distasteful  to  tbe 
Normans,  ii.  395  ;  plots  against  him, 
ii.  395,  399 ;  his  Whitsun  gem<$t.  ii. 
399  '  i^^y^lty  of  the  Church  and  people 
to,  ii.  401,  410,  411 ;  fusion  of  Nor- 
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mans  and  English  under,  ii.  401,  455 ; 
peace  of  hU  reign,  ii.  402, 454 ;  his  levy 
against  Robert's  invasion,  ii.  403  ;  de- 
sertion of  some  of  his  fleet,  ii.404, 686, 
and  of  certain  of  the  nobles,  ii.  409 ; 
his  nickname  of  HarUfoot,  ib, ;  his 
trust  in  Anselra,  and  promises  to  him, 
ii.  410,  411  ;    iiis  exhortation  to  his 
army,  ii.  411  ;  his  negotiations  with 
Kobert,  ii.  41 2 ;  their  personal  meeting 
and  treaty,  ii.  412-415, 538,688-691 ; 
his  schemes  against  the  great  barons, 
ii.  41 5 ;  his  rewards  and  punishments, 
ii.  41 7  ;  his  action  against  Robert  of 
Belldme,    ii.   421,   42^ ;    negotiates 
against  him  with   Duke  Robert,  ii. 
426 ;  besieges  Arundel,  ii.  428  ;  Arun- 
del and  Tickhill  surrender  to  him,  ii. 
428,  429  ;  his  faith  pledged  for  Ro- 
bert of  Bell^me's  life,  ii.  430,  438  ; 
his  Shropshire  campaign,  ii.  432  et 
seq. ;    besieges  Bridgenorth,  ii.  435- 
444 ;  division  of  feeling  in  his  army, 
ii.  437  ;  appeal  of  his  army  to,  ii. 
438 ;  his  dealings  with  the  Welsh,  ii. 
439»  451-453;  surrender  of  Bridge- 
north    to,  ii.   444 ;    his    march    to 
Shrewsbury,  ii.  446-448 ;  Robert  of 
Belldme  submits  to,  ii.  448  ;  banishes 
him  and  his  brothers,  ii.  449,  450 ; 
h\A  later  imprisonment  of  Robert  of 
Belleme,  i.  184,  ii.  450  ;  banishes  Wil- 
liam of  Mortain,   ii.  453;  character 
and  effects  of  his  reign,  ii.  454,  457  ; 
the  refounder  of  the  English  nation,  ii. 
455 ;  his  compromise  with  Anselm,^.; 
England  reconciled  to  the  Conquest 
under,   ii.   456;    his  con-espondence 
with  Anselm.  ii.  579;  see  of  Carlisle 
foimded  by,  i.  318;  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  i.  597 
{note) ;  his  settlement  of  Flemings  in 
Pembrokeshire,    ii.    7^    {note) ;     his 
t^econd  marriage,  ii.  389  (note);  seizes 
on  the  treasure  left  by  Magnus  at 
Lincoln,  ii.  624. 

Henry  II.,  his  blasphemy,  i.  167 ; 
question  of  the  legatine  power 
granted  to,  i.  526  {note)\  estimate  of 
his  dispute  with  Thomas,  i.  605. 

Honry  VIII.  compared  with  Francis  I., 
i.  ilZinote). 

Henry  of  Beaumont,  earldom  of  War- 
wick grante<i  to,  i.  472;  his  in- 
fluence in  f  ivour  of  the  election  of 
Henry  I.,  ii.  348,680;  his  signature  to 
Henry's  charter,  ii.  358;  one  of  his 
inner  council,  ii.  362  ;  signs  Henry's 
letter  to  Anselm,  ii.  366;  the  owner 
of  a  burgess  at  Gloucester,  ii.  564. 


Henry  of  Huntingdon  as  a  contemporary 

writer,  i.  9  {note), 
Henry   of  Port,  his  signature   to   the 

charter  of  Henry  I.,  ii.  358. 
Henry,  son  of  Nest  and  Henry  I.,  ii. 

379- 
Henry,  son  of  Swegen,  ii.  551. 

HcpfK)  the  balistariua,  given  as  a 
surety  to  Bishop  William,  i.  114, 
120. 

Herbert  Losinga,  Bishop  of  Thetford, 
buys  the  see  for  himself,  i.  354,  ii. 
568,  and  the  Abbey  of  New  Minster 
for  hb  father,  i.  355 ;  repents,  and 
receives  his  bishopric  from  the 
Pope,  i.  355,  ii.  568  ;  anger  of  Rufus 
thereat,  i.  356,  ii.  569  ;  not  present  at 
Anselm's  consecration,  i.  429 ;  de- 
prived by  Rufus,  i.  448,  ii.  569 ; 
restored  to  his  see,  i.  449,  ii.  569; 
moves  the  see  to  Norwich,  ib. 

Hereditary  right,  growth  of,  i  280. 

Hereford,  seized  by  Robert  of  Lacy,  i. 
46. 

Herfast,  Bishop  of  Thetford,  his  en- 
counter with  Saint  Eadmund,  ii.  268. 

Herlwin,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  his 
appointment,  ii.  360. 

Hervey,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  at  the  con- 
secration   of  Gloucester  Abbey,  it 

317. 
Hiesmois.  war  in,  ii.  428. 

Hildebert,  Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  his  elec- 
tion accepted  by  Helias,  ii.  211,  625  ; 
his  character,  ii.  2 1 2  ;  anger  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus  at  his  election,  ii.  213, 
625 :  negotiates  for  the  release  of  He- 
lias,  ii.  238, 625, 628-630 ;  at  the  head 
of  the  munidpal  council  of  Le  Mans, 
ii.  226,  238  ;  welcomes  William  Rufus 
into  Le  Mans,  ii.  240 ;  reconciled  to 
him,  ii.  297,  626 ;  charges  brought 
against,  ib. ;  ordered  to  pull  down 
the  towers  of  Saint  Julian's,  ii.  297, 
298,  654 ;  receives  the  kiss  of  peace 
from  Rotrou's  mother,  ii.  373  {not*') ; 
translated  to  the  see  of  Tours,  ii.  21 2  ; 
Anselm's  letters  to,  ii.  580. 

Hildebert  II.,  Abbot  of  Saint  Michaers 
-Mount,  his  buildings,  i.  284. 

Hilgot  of  Le  Mans,  ii.  201. 

Holm  Peel,  Island  of,  Magnus  at,  ii. 
.141. 

Honour,  law  of,  as  practised  bv  William 
Rufus,  i.  85,  92,  169,  408,  ii  14,  237, 
244  ;  Palgrave  on.  ii.  508. 

Hook.  W.  F.,  his  estimate  of  Anselm,  i. 
326  (note). 

Howar  1,  family  of,  ii.  430  (wo/e\ 

Howel,  Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  his  loyalty 
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to  Duke  Robert,  i.  205,  ao8.  ii.  198  ; 
Btory  of  hia  appointment,  i.  205  ;  con- 
secrated at  Rouen,  i.  207,  208 ;  his 
conduct  during  the  £fimine,  i.  208 ; 
imprisoned  by  Helias,  ii.  198,  624 ; 
liberated  by  him,  ii.  199;  flees  to 
Robert  and  is  bidden  to  return,  ii.  200  ; 
his  disputes  with  Hugh  and  with  his 
chapter,  ii.  201  ;  comes  to  England, 
t6. ;  his  reconciliation  and  return,  ii. 
202  ;  his  friendship  with  Helias,  ii. 
204  ;  translates  Saint  Julian,  {b. ;  his 
buildings,  ii.  205,  634  et  seq.,  656; 
entertains  Urban,  ii.  205  ;  his  sick- 
ness, }&.,  and  death,  ii.  2 10  ;  foundation 
charter  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  signed 
by,  i.  309  (note). 

Howel,  Welsh  prince,  flees  to  Ireland, 
ii.  301. 

Howe],  son  of  Goronwy,  besieges  Pem- 
broke, ii.  108 ;  grants  to,  by  Henry  I., 

ii.453. 

Hubert  of  Rye,  his  alleged  share  in 
the  accession  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, ii.  463. 

Hucher,  M.,  on  Le  Mans,  ii.  631. 

Hugh,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  denounces 
Philip*s  adulterous  marriage,  ii.  173  ; 
advises  Anselm  to  return  after  the 
death  of  Rufus,  ii.  364;  Anselm's 
letter  to,  i.  419,  ii.  571,  576. 

Hugh,  Saint,  his  foreign  origin,  i.  365. 

Hugh  of  Saint-CalaiH,  Biiihop  of  Le 
Mans,  his  buildings  at  and  gifts  to 
Le  MauK,  ii.  639, 640. 

Hugh,  Abbot  of  Clugny,  his  dream 
about  William  Rufus,  ii.  341,  666. 

Huyfh,  Abbot  of  Flavigny,  his  story  of 
the  mission  of  Abbot  Geronto,  ii.  588  ; 
marvellous  tales  told  by,  ii.  589  ;  his 
chronicle  and  career,  ih. 

Hugh  or  Hugolin  with  the  Beard,  ii. 
480. 

Hugh  the  Great,  brother  of  King  Philip, 
g»MJ8  on  the  first  crusade,  i.  350. 

Hugh  of  Avranches,  Earl  of  Chester, 
his  loyalty  to  William  Rufus,  i.  34, 
62;  supports  Henry,  i.  221;  sur- 
renderH  his  castle  to  William,  i.  283  ; 
his  allegeil  advice  to  Henry,  ii.  5,30  ; 
joins  Henry,  i.  320;  castle  of  Saint 
James  gi-anted  to,  i.  323,  ii.  540 ;  bin 
friendship  with  Anselm,  i.  380 ;  his 
changes  at  Saint  Werburh's  at  Chester, 
i.  381,  382  ;  seeks  help  from  Anselm, 
i.  3P2  ;  his  sickness  and  me.Hsa!?fs  to 
Anst'lni,  i.  383 ;  summoned  by  William 
Rufus  to  Eu,  i.  469  ;  goes  to  England, 
i.  470  ;  hiw  share  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Robert  of  Mowbray,  ii.  38;  urges  the 


mutilation  of  William  of  Ea,  ii.  64  ; 
his  advance  in  Anglesey,  ii.  97  ;  bis 
last  expedition  to  Anglesey,  ii.  129- 
146,  619 ;  bribes  the  wikings,  ii.  130 ; 
his  cruelty  to  the  captives,  ii.  131, 132: 
makes  peace  with  MagnuB,  ii.  145  ; 
Anglesey  and  North  Wales  subdued 
by,  ii.  146 ;  compared  with  Robert  of 
Belldme,  ii.  150;  hastens  to  acknow- 
ledge Henry  L  as  king,  ii.  362  ;  one 
of  Henry*s  inner  council,  ih. ;  his 
death,  ii.  410 ;  his  signature  to  the 
Durham  charter,  ii.  536 ;  Anselm's 
letter  of  rebuke  to,  ii.  580. 

Hugh  Bardolf,  gate  of  Montfort  Castle 
named  after,  ii.  254. 

Hugh,  of  Beaumont,  reads  the  charge 
against  Bishop  William,  i.  98 ;  defies 
him,  i.  loi. 

Hugh,  Earl  of  Bedford,  i.  98  (note),  ii. 
4ig{note). 

Hugh  of  BuckUnd,  Sheriff  of  Berkshire, 
his  dealings  with  Abingdon  Abbey, 
ii.  665. 

Hugh  of  Dun,  his  dealings  with 
Abingdon  Abbey,  ii.  665, 

Hugh  of  Este,  son  of  Azo,  sent  for  by 
the  men  of  Maine,  ii.  195,  198 ;  his 
succession  accepted  by  HeUas,  iL  197 ; 
reaches  Le  Mann,  ii.  200 ;  his  dispute 
with  Bishop  Howel,  ii.  201 ;  recon- 
ciled to  him,  ii.  202  ;  his  unpopularity, 
fl!>. ;  puts  away  his  wife  and  is  excom- 
municated, ih. ;  bought  out  by  Hellas, 
ii.  203. 

Hugh  of  Evermouth,  i.  571. 

Hugh  of  Grantnicsnil,  rebels  against 
William  Rufus,  i.  34 ;  his  ravages,  i. 
36 ;  strengthens  his  castle  against 
Robert  of  BellOme,  i.  274;  his  death 
and  burial,  i.  473. 

Hugh  of  Jaugy,  i.  565,  ii.  123. 

Hugh  of  Laey,  grant  of  his  brother*s 
e.'itates  to,  ii.  6.?. 

Hugh,  Count  of  Meulan,  i.  185. 

Hugh  of  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, rebeU  against  William  Rufus, 
i.  57  ;  succeeds  his  father  in  England, 
i.  473  ;  buys  his  pardon  of  Rufus, 
ii.  62  ;  his  expedition  into  Ancilosey, 
ii.  1 29-144,  619 ;  bribes  the  wikings, 
ii.  130;  his  cruelty  to  the  captives, 
ii.  131,  132;  his  death,  ii.  144,  618- 
621 ;  his  burial,  ii.  145;  effects  of  his 
death,  ii.  147, 150,  618. 

Hugh  of  Port,  i.  1 1 7,  1 20. 

Humbald,  Archdeacon  of  Salisbury,  ii. 

384. 
Humbert,  Count  of  Maurienne,  Ans- 
elm's letter  to,  ii.  580. 
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I<1a,  Countess  of  Boulogne,  her  corre- 
Bpondence  with  Anselm,  i.  374,  384, 

»•  57»»  581. 

Ilchester,  description  of,  i.  43 ;  besieged 
by  Robert  of  Mowbray,  ib. 

Ingemund,  sent  by  King  Murtagh  to 
the  Sudereys,  ii.  1 38  ;  his  death,  ib. 

Ingulf,  prior  of  Norwich,  ii.  569. 

Investiture,  royal  right  of,  i.  345,  346 ; 
not  questioned  by  Ansehu,  i.  403; 
change  in  his  views  in  regiurd  to,  i. 
404;  forbidden  by  the  Council  of 
Clermont,  i.  548 ;  dispute  between 
Henry  I.  and  Anselm,  ii.  375  et 
seq. ;  Anselm's  letters  about,  ii.  579, 

584. 

lonn,  isle  of,  Margaret*s  gifts  to,  ii.  ai ; 
Duncan  buried  at,  ii.  36  {note); 
spared  by  Magnus,  ii.  14I. 

Ireland,  designs  of  William  the  Con- 
queror on,  ii.  Q4 ;  of  William  Rufus 
on,  ii.  93 ;  of  Magnus  of  Norway  on, 
ii.  136, 141,  620. 

Irish,  help  Rhys  and  Grufiydd,  i.  131, 
lia. 

Isabel  or  Elizabeth  of  Vermandois, 
daughter  of  Hugh  the  Great,  married 
to  Robert  of  Meulan,  i.  187  {note), 
551 ;  her  marriage  denounced  by 
Bishop  Ivo  of  Chartrcs,  i»  551  {note)  ; 
her  second  marria^ce,  i.  187  {note). 

Isabel,  daughter  of  Robert  of  Meulan, 
mistresd  of  Henry  I.,  i.  187  {note),  ii. 
380. 

Isabel  of  Montfort,  wife  of  Ralph  of 
Conches,  her  rivalry  with  Heloise  of 
Evreux,  i.  231-234,  245  ;  her  charac- 
ter, i.  233 ;  tiikes  the  veil,  i.  233 
{note),  271. 

Isabel,  daughter  of  William  of  Breteuil, 
given  in  marriage  to  Ascelin  Goel, 
i.  243,  268  {note). 

Ivo,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  his  advice  to 
Anselm,  i.  367  {note) ;  denounces  the 
marriage  of  I^ibel  and  Robert  of 
Meulan,  i.  55 1  {note) ;  protests  against 
the  marriage  of  King  Philip  and 
Berlrada,  i.  559  {note),  ii.  173. 

Ivo  of  Grantmesnil,  goes  on  the  tint 
crusade,  i.  552;  called  the  **  rope- 
dancer,"  i.  565  {note) ;  plots  against 
Henry,  ii.  395 ;  harries  his  neigh- 
bours lands,  ii.  417;  his  trial  and 
conviction,  ib. ;  his  bargain  with 
Robert  of  Meulan,  ii.  418;  his  rela- 
tions with  Leicester,  ib. 

Ivo,  son  of  Ivo  of  Grantmesnil,  ii.  418. 

Ivo  Taillebois,  his  action  in  the  case  of 


Bishop  William,  i.  114,  115;  holds 

Kirkby  Kendal,  ii.  549. 
Ivo  of  Veci,  lord  of  Alnwick,  ii.  596. 
Ivor,  grandson  of  Cadwgan,  defeats  the 

English,  ii.  107. 
Ivry,  granted  to  William  of  Breteuil,  i. 

19^ ;  lost  by  him,  i.  243 ;  claimed  by 

Robert  of  Meulan,  ib, 

J. 

Jarrow,  Tynemouth  granted  to,  ii.  18, 
605. 

Jeronto,  Abbot.    See  Geronto» 

Jerusalem,  kingdom  of.  said  to  have 
been  refused  by  Duke  Robert,  i.  566. 

Jerusalem,  Patriarch  of,  Wulfstan*8 
correspondence  with,  i.  479% 

Jestin,  son  of  Gwrgan,  story  of  him  and 
Einion,  ii.  80 ;  estimate  of  the  story, 
ii.  81,  614;  his  descendants,  ii.  81 
{note),  82,  87 ;  his  alleged  long  life, 
ii.  614. 

Jews,  settle  in  England,  i.  160;  their 
position,  ib. ;  favoured  by  Rufus,  i. 
161 ;  compu^  with  the  Sicilian 
Saracens,  ib. ;  dispute  between  their 
rabbis  and  Englisn  bishops,  ib. ;  con- 
verts forced  to  apostatize  by  Rufus, 
i.  162,  614,  ii.  504. 

John,  King,  his  devotion  Uy  the  shrine 
of  Wulfstan,  i.  481. 

John  of  Tours,  bishopric  of  Somerset 
granted  to,  i.  136,  ii.  483;.  removes 
the  see  to  Bath,  16.;  his  doings  at 
Wells  and  at  Bath,  i.  138,  ii.  486; 
his  architectural  works,  i.  138 ;  assists 
Osmund  to  consecrate  Salisbury  ca- 
thedral, i.  309 ;  at  the  consecration 
of  the  church  of  Battle,  i.  444 ;  Ans- 
elm confers  with  him  at  Winchester, 
i.  5S6;  at  the  deathbed  of  William 
of  Durham,  ii.  61  ;  his  sig^nature  to 
the  Durham  charter,  ii.  536. 

John,  Bishop  of  Tusculum,  ii.  488. 

John,  Abbot  of  Telesia,  i.  615. 

John,  Prior  of  Bath,  letter  of  Anselm  to, 
ii.  490. 

John,  son  of  Odo  of  Bayeux,  ii.  488. 

John  of  La  Fl^he,  father  of  Helias,  ii. 
196. 

Jones,  Longueville,  on  Penmon  and 
Aberlleiniog,  ii.  130  {note). 

Jorwerth,  son  of  Bleddyn,  becomes  the 
man  of  Robert  of  Belldme,  ii.  434 ; 
his  action  on  behalf  of  Robert,  ii. 
433 !  promises  of  Henry  I.  to,  ii. 
439;  influences  the  Welsh  on  his 
behalf,  ii.  440,  442 ;  his  war  with 
his  brothers,  ii.  451 ;  Henry's  want 
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of  faith  to,  ^6. ;  his  trial  and  imprison- 

ment,  ii.  45a ;  hia  later  history,  ii.  453. 
Judith,  wife  of  Toetig,  her  invention  of 

Saint  Oswine's  body,  ii.  1 8,  604. 
Julian,  Saint,  translation  of  his  body, 

ii.  304. 
Juliana,  natural  daughter  of  Henry  I., 

i.  aoi,  ii.  380. 
Jurwine,  son  of  King  Anna  of  East- 

Anglia,  ii.  268  {note), 
Jnntiee,  technical  use  of  the  word,  i. 

191  {note). 
Jusdciarship,  growth  of  the  office  under 

Flambard,  i.  331. 

K. 

Kenfig,  borough  of,  ii.  88. 

KidweHy,  ii.  86 ;   conquest  of,  ii.  102  ; 

granted  to  Howell,  ii.  451. 
Kings,  doctriue  of  their  immunity  from 

drowning,  ii.  284,  647,  648,  651. 
Kirkby  Kendal,  held  by  Ivo  Taillebois, 

ii.  .«^49- 
Knights,  privileges  granted  to,  by  Henry 

I.»  ii.  355  ;  effect  of  this  grant,  ii.  356. 

L. 

La  Chartre,  castle  of,  ii.  275. 

La  Fert^  Saint  Samson,  oastle  of,  sur- 
rendered to  Rufus,  i.  230. 

La  Fl^che,  Helias  withdraws  to,  ii.  275 ; 
castle  of,  ii.  276. 

La  Houlme,  castle  of,  held  by  Rufus,  i. 
462  ;  taken  by  Robert,  i.  465, 

La  Lude,  castle  of,  ii.  275. 

La  Roche  Guyon,  castle  of,  ii.  180, 181. 

Lagman,  w>n  of  Crodred  Crouan,  ii.  137. 

Laigle,  town  of,  i.  7;^  {note). 

Lambert,  chaplain  to  Ida  of  Boulogne, 
ii.  «i8i. 

Lambeth,  grant  of,  to  Rochester,  ii. 
506 ;  given  in  exchange  to  Canter- 
bury, ib. 

Land,  tenure  of,  Flambard's  theory  of, 

i.  .^37. 
Lanfranc,  his  special  ai^eney  in  the  ac- 

co^Hiun  of  William  Rufus,  i.  io,\i2iii. 

459 ;  Wh  grief  at  the  death  of  Wimani 

the  Conqueror,  i.  15  ;  crowns  William 

Rufu-^,  ih. ;  binds  him  to  follow  his 

couHBcl,  i.;  16,  ii.  460;   attends  the 

Christmas  assembly  at  WentminBter, 

i.  18;  Odo'a  hatred  towards,  i.  24,  53 

{note) ;  his  loyalty  to  William,  i.  63 ; 

his  part  in  the  meeting  nt  Salisbury,  i. 

95,  119;  his  view  of  vestments,  i.  95 ; 

his  poHition  as  regards  that  of  Bi.o^hop 

William,  i.  97  ;  his  answer  to  Bishop 

Geoffrey,  i.  100  ;  to  Bishop  William, 


1. 105,  no;  interposes  on  \Aa  bdialf. 
i.  113  ;  his  death,  L  140 ;  its  efTect  on 
William  Rufus, i.  141,143,  i^%{not€)'j 
his  position  in  England  and  Nor- 
mandy, i.  141 ;  buried  at  Cbrist 
Church,  i.  142 ;  his  relations  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  i.  338  ;  com- 
pared  with  Anselm.  i.  368,  456; 
adTises  Ansebn  to  become  a  monk 
of  Bee,  i.  371. 
Lanfranc,  nephew  of  Archbishop  Lan- 

i^nmc,  ii.  575* 
Laodikeia,  Eadgar  and  Robert  at,  i.  564. 
Lateran,  Coundl  of  (1099),  i.  607, 621  ; 

destruction  of  the  apse,  i.  607  {note). 
Leckhampsted,  lands    at,    taken  from 

Abingdon  Abbey,  ii.  665. 
Legitimacy,  gro^^'th  of  the  doctrine  of. 

i.  280. 
Le  Hardy,  M.  Gaston,  ouoted,  i.  145 
(note) ;  his  apology  for  Duke  Robert, 
i.  1 75  {note), 
Leicester,  college  at,  foundeil  by  Robert 
of  Meulan,  ii.  420 ;  foundation  of  the 
abbey,  ib. ;  churches  at,  ii.  420  {notey 
Leicester,  earldom  of,  its  origin,  ii.  418. 
Le  Mans,   temporal   relations    of  the 
bishopric,  i.  207  ;  under  an  interdict, 
ii.  199 ;  claims  of  the  Norman  duke«i 
over  the  bishopric,  ii.  200, 21 2 ;  Howel's 
buildings  at,  ii.  205  ;   Pope  Urban's 
visit  to,  ih. ;  welcomes  Duke  RobertV 
host,  i.  209 ;  new  municipality  of,  ii. 
226 ;  garrisoned  by  Fulk,  ii.  232,  628 ; 
besieged  by  Rufus,  ii.  233-235  ;  siegt- 
of,  rai8e<l,  ii.  235 ;  submits  to  Rufus, 
ii.  2.^8,  628 ;  fortresses  of,  ii.  239,  6.^i  ; 
entry  of  Kufus  into  the  town,  ii.  240; 
description  of  the   church,  ib.  ;     re- 
covered by  Helias,  ii.  278  ;  the  castles 
still  held  for  Rufus,  ii.  279 ;  compared 
with  the   deliverance  of  York,   ib. ; 
burning  of,  ii.  280 ;  modem  destruc- 
tion  at,   ii.    281    {note)\    Williain'.s 
march  against,  ii.  287 ;  flight  of  the 
citizens,  ii.  288;  William's  treatment 
of,  ii.  295,  296;  orders  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  towers  of  Saint  Julian's,  i'. 
297,  654 ;  description  of  the  towers, 
ii.  299,  655 ;  return  of  Helias  to,  ii. 
370 ;   action  of  the  garrison,  ii.  370- 
373  »  palace  of  the  counts  at,  ii.  632, 
656;   dates  of  the  building,  ii.  632- 
6.S9»  656  ;  burning  of,  ii.  638. 
Leofwine,  Dean  of  Durham,  ii.  605. 
Lewes,  held  by  William  of  Warren,  i. 
59 ;  customs  of,  i.  59  {note)  ;  Willijini 
of  Warren's  death  and  burial  at,  i. 
62  {iiotf),  76. 
Lewis  VI.  of  France  (the  Fat),  ii.  1 70  ; 
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Bertrada^B  Bchemes  against  him,  ii. 
174  ;  grant  of  the  Vexin  to,  ii.  175  ; 
refuses  to  cede  the  Vexin  to  William 
Rufurt,  ii.  176  ;  his  difficulties  in  the 
war  with  William,  ii.  178;  betrothed 
to  a  daughter  of  Guy  the  Red 
Knight,  ii.  519 ;  his  letter  to  Anselm, 
ii.  580. 

Ijewis  IX.  of  France  (Saint  Lewis),  his 
ordinance  a^nst  blasphemy,  i.  167; 
his  waDs  at  Kouen.i.  252. 

Ligulf,  father  of  Morkere,  ii.  605. 

Limoges,  massacre  of,  i.  1 73  {note), 

Lincoln,  its  connexion  with  Norway,  ii. 
134;  Jews  at,  i.  160  {note);  preva- 
lence of  the  slave-trade  at,  i.  310; 
completion  of  the  minster,  i6. ; 
Thomas  of  York  claims  jurisdiction 
over,i.  311, 433 ;  consecration  delayed 
by  the  death  of  Remigius,  i.  312  ;  see 
kept  vacant  by  Rufus,  i.  356,  381 ; 
jurisdiction  over  again  claimed  by 
Thomas  of  York,  i.  433 ;  compromise 
<x>noeming,  i.  447. 

Lindesey,  jurisdiction  of,   claimed  by 
Thomas  of  York,  i.  311. 

Lindisfam,  Isle  of,  ii.  50  (nofe). 

Llancarfan,  church  of,  grsintod  to  Glou- 
cester abbey,  ii.  84. 

Llandaff,  see  of,  ii.  86,  89. 

Ltanrhidian  Castle,  ii.  103. 

Llantrissant,  ii.  88. 

Llantwit,  church  of,  granted  to  Tewkes- 
bury, ii.  84. 

Llywelyn,  son  of  Cadwgan,  his  death, 
ii.  301. 

Loir,  Castle  of  the.  See  Chftteau-du-Loir. 

London,  Jews  settle  in,  L  160;  great 
wind  and  fire  in,  i.  308  ;  buildings  of 
William  Rufus  in,  ii.  258, 261 ;  growth 
of  its  greatness,  ii.  261 ;  dogs  of, 
mentioned  by  Hugh  of  Flavigny,  ii. 
589. 

Ix)ndon  Bridge,  ii.  259,  260,  261. 

London,  Tower  of.  See  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. 

Longueville,  castle  of,  surrendered  to 
Rufiis,  i.  231. 

Lonlay  Abbey,  foundation  charter  of, 

ii.  539- 
Lords,  House  of,  foreshadowed  by  the 

inner  Council  of  the  Witan,  i.  603  ; 

gradual  developement  of,  ii.  58. 

Loifinga,  origin  of  the  name,  ii.  570. 

Lothian,  question  as  to  the  homage  of 
Malcolm  for,  i.  303,  ii.  541  et  seq. 

Luca.  per  vidturn  de^  favourite  oath  of 
William  Rufus,  i.  108,  112,  164,  289, 
391,  511    {note),  ii.  61  {note),  503, 
650 ;  meaning  of  the  phrase,  ii.  503. 


Lucan,  whether  quoted   by  Rufus,  ii. 

642,  647. 
Lugubalia.    See  Carlisle. 
Lund,  archbishoprio  ot,  ii.  582. 
Lur9on,  castle  of,  ii.  216. 

M. 

Mabel,  wife  of  Earl  Roger,  poisons 
Arnold  of  Escalfoi  and  seizes  on 
Saint  Cenery,  i.  215. 

Mabel,  daughter  of  Robert  Fitz-hamon, 
marries    Robert    of    Gloucester,   ii. 

83. 

Maelgwyn,  i.  1 24. 

Magnus  Barefoot,  king  of  Norway,  his 
expedition    into   Britain,   ii.  133   et 
seq  ,  617-624 ;  character  of  his  reign, 
>i'  133  f  his  surnames,  <6. ;  professes 
friendship  for  England,  ib. ;  his  sons, 
ih. ;  his  treasure  at  Lincoln,  ii.  13^ 
624  ;  his  designs  on  Ireland,  ii.  130, 
141,  620 ;  his  alleged  Irish  marriage, 
ii.  136,  622 ;   his  voyage  among  the 
islands,  ii.  136,  140-142;  legend  of 
him  and  Saint  Olat  ii.  139;  seizes 
the  Earls  of  Orkney,  ii.  140 ;  grants 
the  earldom  to  Sigurid,  t6. ;  hii  deal- 
ings with  Galloway,  ii.  141 ;  occupies 
Man,   t6. ;  approaches  Anglesey,  ii. 
143,  619,  621 ;  kills  Hugh  of  Shrews- 
bury, ii.  144,  620,  621 ;  makes  peace 
with  Hugh  of  Chester,  ii.  145;  his 
designs  on  Anglesey,  ih.;  his  deal- 
ings  with   King  Murtagh,  ii.    146, 
622;    and   with    Scotland,   ii.    1^17; 
Amulf   of  Mon^omery    negotiates 
with,  ii.  426 ;  his  second  voyage  round 
Britain,  ii.  442;   his  castle-building 
in  Man,  1*6. ;  refuses  help  to  Robert  of 
Belldme,  ii.  443,  623,  624;  his  death, 
ii.  451 ;   described  as  *'rex  Germa- 
nise,'* ii.  619,  620. 
Magnus,  Saint,  murdered  by  Hakon,  ii. 

582. 
Maine,  history  of,  under  the  Conqueror, 
i.  203 ;  dissatisfaction  in,  under 
Robert,  i.  204  ;  allied  derivation  of 
its  name,  i.  205 ;  submits  to  Robert, 
i.  209 ;  stipulation  about,  in  the 
treaty  of  Caen,  i.  277.  ii.  524;  men 
of,  send  for  Hugh  son  of  Azo  as  their 
ruler,  ii.  195  ;  revolts  at^ainst  Robert, 
ii.  197 ;  peace  of,  under  Helias,  ii. 
204 ;  cession  of,  demanded  by  William 
Rufus,  ii.  208  ;  his  designs  on,  ii.  2 1  ;<( ; 
attacked  by  Rol>ert  of  BellSiue,  16.; 
geographical  character  of  the  war,  ii. 
214;  beginning  of  the  war  of  William 
Rufus    in,  ii.  167,  215;    castles    of 
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Bobert  of  Belldme  in,  ii.  a  i6 ;  teaching 
of  its  landscapes,  ii.  319;  castles  of^ 
ii.  219-221 ;  contrasted  with  Eng- 
land, ii.  220;  general  subniission  of, 
to  William  Rufus,  ii.  241  ;  extent  of 
his  conquests  in,  ii.  345 ;  southern 
part  harried  by  Rufus,  ii.  288 ;  no 
bribery  in,  ii.  290 ;  later  fortune  of, 

5i.  .^74- 
Malchus,  Bishop  of  Waterfbrd,  conse- 
crated by  Anselm,  i.  544. 
Malcolm  III.,  King  of  Scots,  invades 
Northumberland,  i.  295  ;  driveu  back, 
i.  296 ;  his  relations  with  Robert,  i-. 
297 ;  meets  William  Rufus  at  Scot4f* 
Water,  i.  301 ;   negotiates  with  him 
through  Riobert,  i.  302  ;  two  versions 
of  the  negotiations,  i.  302-304,  ii.  540- 
545  ;  his  alleged  homage  to  Robert,  i. 
302.  ii.  542  ;  question  as  to  his  earlier 
betrothal   to    Margaret,   i.   303,    ii. 
542 ;  as  to  the  homage  for  Lothian, 
i'  3031  ii-  541  et  seq. ;  does  homage 
to   Rufus,  i.  304,  ii.  541  ;    his  cor- 
respondence with  Wulfstan,  i.  479; 
his  complaints  against  Rufus,  ii.  8 ; 
sunmioned  to  Gloucester,  ii.  9,  590 ; 
lays  one  of  the  foundation-stones  of 
Durham  Abbey,  ii.  11;  much  of  his 
dominiuns  in  Durham  diocese,  ii.  12  ; 
Rufus  refuses  to   see   him  at  Glou- 
cester,  i.  410,   ii.   13,  590;    dispute 
between   them,    ii.    13;     returns    to 
Scotland,  ii.  14;    invades   England, 
ii.  15,  592;  Eiigliyh  feeling  towanl?, 
ii.  i^N  595  ;  slain  at  Alnwick,  i.  410 ; 
ii.  5»   i6>   592;   alleged  treachery  to- 
wards him.  ii.  16,  592   et  seq.;    his 
burial  at  T\^nenioiith,  ii.  17;    trans- 
latc>d   to   Dunfermline,  ii.  18;   local 
estimate    of   his    death,  ii.   19;     his 
devotion  to  Margaret,  ii.  20 ;  acts  a.s 
her  inteqireter.  ii.  23 ;   his  visit  to 
Romisey,  ii.  31,  600;  what  languages 
he  spoke,  ii.  591, 

Mailing,  Gundulf's  tower  at,  i.  70. 

Malpi  ter,  Morniaor  of  MaF^me,  ii.  36. 

3/a/roi»i/t,  towers  so  called,  use  of,  ii.  5 1. 

435»  5*0*  608. 

Mauiers,  castle  of,  ii.  116,  217. 

Man,  the  centre  of  Godred  Crouan's  do- 
minion, ii.  136 ;  civil  war  in,  ii.  138  ; 
occupied  by  Afagnus,  ii.  141,  619; 
his  designs  with  regard  to,  ii,  142, 
620  ;  his  castle-buildinj;  in,  ii.  442. 

Manorbecr  Castle,  birthplace  of  Giral- 
dus,  ii.  95. 

Mantes,  granted  to  Lewis  by  Philip,  ii. 
1 75 ;  claimed  by  William  Rufus,  ii.  1 76. 

Margam  Abbey,  ii.  89. 


Margaret,  daughter  of  ESadward,  qaes- 
tion  as  to  her  earlier  betrothal  to 
Malcolm,  i.  303,  ii.  542  ;  her  cor- 
respondence with  Wulfataji,  i.  479 ; 
her  character,  ii.  20;  her  influence 
on  Malcolm,  ii.  20,  23 ;  her  educa- 
tion of  their  child^n,  ii.  ai  ;  her 
reforms,  ii.  22 ;  increases  the  pomp 
of  the  Scottish  court,  ii.  33  ;  Scottish 
feeling  towards,  ii.  25,  a8,  597 ; 
hears  of  her  husband's  death,  ii.  36, 
592,  594;  Tendons  of  her  death,  ii. 
36-28 ;  her  burial  at  Dunfermline, 
ii.  28,  597. 

Margaret  of  Mortagne,  wife  of  Henry 
of  Warwick,  ii.  348. 

Marriage,  lord^s  right  of,  g^wth  of, 
under  Rufu8>  i.  336;  peculiar  to 
England  and  Normandy,  i.  340; 
restrained  by  the  charter  of  Henry  I., 

"•  353- 
Mary,  daughter  of  Maloolm,  brought 
up  in   Romsey  Abbey,  ii.   31,   598; 
marries  Eustice  of  Boulogne,  ii.  31. 
Matilda  of  Flanders,  Queen,  lands  of, 
claimed  by  Henry,  i.  195,  197  ;  they 
are   granted  to   Robert  Fitz-hamon, 
i.  198. 
Matilda,  or  Eadgyth,  Queen,  wife   of 
Henry  I.,  her  sojourn  at  Romsey,  ii. 
31,  599  ;  her  relations  with  Henry, 
ih. ;  tsde  of  her  and  William  Rufiis, 
ii.  32,  600;   sought  in  marriage  by 
Alan  of  Richmond,  ii.  602  ;  sought  in 
marriage  by  Henry,  ii.  31,  382  ;   her 
beauty  and  learning,  ii.  382  ;  policy  of 
the    marriage,    ii.    383 ;     wishes    to 
appoint   Eadwulf  abbot  of  Malnici)- 
biiry,   ii.  383    {note) ;    objections    to 
the  marriage,  ii.  384,  683  ;  appeals  to 
Anselm,  ih, ;  declared  free  to  marry, 
"•  3^5  i   other  versions  of  the  story, 
i*'-  3^5-3^7i  683  et  seq. ;  later  fables 
about    her    marriage,   ii.   387,    684, 
685 ;    her  marriage  and  coronation, 
"•   ?f^7i    3S8 ;    takes    the    name    of 
Matilda,    ii.    305,    388;     her     nick- 
name of  Goilijifu,  ii.  389 ;   her   chil- 
dren,   ih ;      her    character,    ii.    390 ; 
known  as  ''good   Queen   Mold,*'  ii. 
391  ;    Robert  H  generosity  to  her,  ii, 
406 ;  baptized  by  the  name  of  Eiid- 
gyth,  ii.  598  ;  god-daughter  of  Duke 
IU)bert,  ii.  602. 

Matilda,  Empress,  daughter  of  Henry 
I.  and  Matilda,  ii.  389. 

Matilda,  wife  of  Stephen,  and   grand- 
daughter of  Malcolm,  ii.  31. 

Matilda,   Abbess    of   Caen,    Anaelm*s 
letter  to,  ii.  579. 
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Matilda,  Countess  of  Perche,  natural 
daughter    of    Henry  the    First,    ii. 

379- 
Matilda,  wife  of  Hclias  of  La  Flbche, 

ii.  196. 

Matilda  of  Laigle,  marries  Robert  of 
Mowbray,  i.  243  {note) ;  ii.  38;  holds 
out  at  Biimburgh,  ii.  54,  609 ;  yields 
to  save  her  husband's  eyes,  ii.  54; 
her  second  marriage  and  divorce,  ii. 
55.612. 

Matilda,  wife  of  William  of  Bell6me, 
signR  the  foimdation-charter  of  Lonlay 
Abbey,  ii.  539. 

Matilda,  daughter  of  Waltheof,  marries 
David  of  Scotland,  ii.  1 24. 

Matilda  of  Walliiigfonl,  her  foundation 
at  Oakbum,  i.  376  {note). 

Matthew,  Count  of  Beaumont,  helps  to 
defend  Courcy,  ii.  519. 

Matthew  Paris,  his  version  of  the  accoi- 
sion  of  William  Rufus,  ii.  461. 

Maule,  fortress  of,  ii.  251,  253. 

Maurice,  Bishop  of  London,  his  dispute 
with  Anselm,  i.  440 ;  crowns  Henry  I., 
ii-350,  681 ;  liis  signature  to  Henry's 
charter,  ii,  358;  false  story  of  his 
approaching  death  brought  to  Flam- 
bard,  ii.  5(». 

Mayet  Castle,  ii.  196  ;  strengthened  by 
Helias,  ii.  275 ;  siege  of,  ii.  789-294, 
652  ;  raising  of  the  siege,  ii.  294,  653 ; 
description  of,  ii.  652. 

Mediolanum.     See  Evreux. 

Mercenaries,  employment  of  under  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  i.  134,  153,  226,  ii.  496; 
their  presence  tends  to  promote  the 
fusion  of  English  and  Normans,  i. 
134;  their  wrong-doings,  i.  154,  ii. 
498 ;  statute  of  Henry  I.  against,  /&. 

Meredydd,  son  of  Bleddyn,  becomes  the 
man  of  Robert  of  Bull6me,  ii.  424 ; 
his  action  on  his  behalf,  ii.  442. 

Merewine  of  Chester-le-Street,  signs  the 
Durham  charter,  ii.  536. 

Meulan,  importance  of  its  position,  ii. 
183. 

Mevania.     See  Anglesey. 

Milford  Haven,  ii.  95. 

Mona.     Ste  Anglesey. 

Monacledin,  Duncan  sUin  at,  ii.  36 
{note). 

Monarches,  use  of  the  title,  ii.  484. 

Montvcute  (nt-ar  Saint  Cenery),  castle 
of,  besieged  by  Duke  Robert  and  de- 
stroyed, 1.  469  {note). 

Montacute  Priory,  ii.  120. 

Mont  Barbd,  castle  of,  at  Le  Mans,  i. 

339.  361.  » 

Montbizot,  ii.  232. 


Mont-de-la-Nue,  castle  of,  ii.  216. 

Montfoi-t  TAmaury,  fortre^^s  of,  ii.  251, 
253 ;  church  of,  ii.  254 ;  defended  by 
the  younger  Simon,  tb. 

Montgomery  (in  Walefl),  castle  of,  ii. 
77  ;  taken  by  the  Welsh,  ii.  T04. 

Morel,  nlays  Malcolm,  ii.  16,  593  ;  plun- 
ders Norwegian  ships,  ii.  40 ;  holds 
out  at  Bamburgh,  ii.  54,  610;  turns 
king's-evidence,  ii.  55 ;  his  end,  ii.  69; 
his  signatiu^  to  the  Durham  charter, 
ii.  530. 

Moreldene,  ii.  17. 

Morgan,  son  of  Jestin,  ii.  81  {note). 

Morgan wg,  distinguished  from  Glamor- 
gan, ii.  85 ;  conquest  of,  see  Glamor- 
gan. 

Morkere,  son  of  ^Elfgar,  re-impriwned 
by  William,  i.  13,  14;  his  signature 
to  a  charter  of  William  oif  Saint- 
Calais,  i.  14  {note). 

Moses  of  Canterbury,  ii.  573. 

Motte  de  Gauthier-le-Clincamp,  castle 
of.  ii.  216. 

Mowbray  Castle,  granted  to  Nigel  of 
Albini,  ii.  612. 

Muitagh,  Muirchertach,  or  Murchard, 
calls  himself  king  of  Ireland,  i.  544 ; 
Anselni*s  letters  to,  i.  545  {note),  ii. 
581  ;  his  answer  to  the  threat  of 
WilUam  Rufus,  ii.  94  ;  drives  Godred 
Crouan  out  of  Dublin,  ii.  137;  sends 
Donald  to  the  Sudereys,  ib.;  his 
dealings  with  Magnus  of  Norway,  ii. 
146,  622,  624:  marries  his  daughter 
to  Sigurd,  ii.  136,  146,  443,  622; 
Amu  If  of  Montgomery's  dealings 
with,  ii.  425,  426,  442. 

Mutilation,  feeling  with  regard  to,  i. 
548  {note),  ii.  64. 


N. 

Neath,  borough  and  abbey  of,  ii.  88, 

89. 
Neauphy-le-Ch&teau,  ii.  251 ;  defended 

by  the  elder  Simon  of  Montfort,  ii. 

253- 
Nest,  wife  of  Bernard  of  Newmarch, 

her  descent,  ii.  90;  her  faithlessness 

to  her  husband,  ii.  91 ;  her  grant  to 

Battle  Abbey,  ii.  91  {note). 
Nest,  wife  of  Gerald  of  Windsor,  ii. 

97,  no  {note);    her  relations   with 

Henry  I.,  ii.  97,  no  {note),  379. 
Nest,  daughter  of  Jestin,  marries  Ei- 

nion,  ii.  80. 
Neufchfttel-en-Bray,  i.  236  {note). 
Neuilly,  Robert  of  Belldme  imprisoned 

at,  i.  199. 
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Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  defended  by  Ro- 
bert of  Mowbray,  ii.  46 ;  taken  by 
William  Rufiis,  ii.  47,  ^7. 

New  Forest*  its  supposed  connexion 
witb  the  Saxon  colony  at  Carlisle,  i. 
316,  ii.  550 ;  death  of  Richard  son  of 
Duke  Robert  there,  ii.  316;  various 
Yerdons  of  the  death  of  William  Rufos 
in,  ii.  325  et  seq. 

Nicolas,  Biahop  of  Llandaff,  his  charter, 
ii.  84  {note), 

Niditrus.    See  Trondhjem. 

Nigel  of  Albini»  his  marriages,  ii.  55, 
61  a  ;  Mowbray  Castle  granted  to,  ii. 
6ia. 

Nithinff  Proclamation    of  William,   i. 

Nivard  of  Septeuil,  ii.  25a. 
Nomenclature  of  Wales  compared  with 

that  of  England,  ii.  75. 
Nomenclature,  personal,  illustrations  of, 

ii.  489*  65i»  577. 
Norham  Castle,  founded  by  Flambard, 

ii.  372. 

Norman  Conquest,  at  once  completed 
and  undone  under  Rufiis  and  under 
Henry  I.,  i.  3,  7,  130,  ii.  456;  Eng- 
land reconciled  to  it  by  Henry  I.,  ii. 
456 ;  compared  witb  that  of  Wales, 
ii.  73. 

Norman  nobler,  revolt  against  William 
Rufus,  i.  22  et  seq.,  ii.  465  et  seq.; 
refuse  to  attend  the  Easter  Gemdt,  i. 
32;  amnesty  granted  to,  by  Rufus,  i. 
88;  accepted  a«  Englishmen,  i.  132  ; 
some  loyal  to  Rufus,  i.  62 ;  second 
revolt  of,  ii.  37. 

Nonnandy,  chief  seat  of  v^  arfare  in  the 
reign  of  Rufus,  i.  178;  contrasted 
witli  England,  ib. ;  temptations  for 
the  inva^xion  of  Rufus,  i.  1 8S  ;  under 
Robert,  i.  189, 190;  spread  of  vice  in, 
i.  192;  building  of  castles  in,  ih. ;  its 
rivalry  with  France,  i.  201 ;  Rufus's 
invasion  of,  agreed  to  by  the  Witan, 
i.  222-224;  its  relations  with  England 
and  France,  i.  240;  private  wars  in,  i. 
241-241;  Oideric's  picture  of,  i.  271  ; 
Rufurt  crotisea  over  to,  i.  273;  com- 
pared with  England,  i.  468  ;  her 
share  in  the  first  crusade,  i.  547 ; 
pledgeii  to  Rufus  by  Robert,  i. 
555  ;  Rufus  takes  poasession  of,  i. 
565;  his  rule  in,  i.  567,  569,  570; 
renewed  anarchy  in,  on  his  death,  ii. 
^366. 

Normannus.     See  Northman. 

Normans  and  English,  fusion  of,  i.  130, 
134.  ii  401,  45^;  use  of  the  woids,  ii. 

^49- 


Northallerton,  church  of,  granted  to  the 
monks  of  Durham,  i.  535. 

Northampton,  architectural  arrange- 
ments of  the  castle,  i.  601 ;  conbtitu- 
tion  of  the  Council  of  1164,  i.  603. 

Northman,  monk  of  Christ  Church,  i. 
140  (note). 

Northumberland,  invaded  by  Malcolm, 
i.  396. 

Norwich,  see  of  Thetford  moved  to,  i. 
449,  ii.  569. 

O. 

Oakbum,  a  cell  of  Bee,  L  376  (note), 

Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  restxired  to  his 
earldom,  i.  19,  ii.  467  ;  his  discontent 
and  intrigues,  i.  33,  34,  ii.  465  ;  his 
hatred  towards  Lanfranc,  i.  24,  53 
{note) ;  his  harangue  against  William 
Rufus,  i.  26,  ii.  466 ;  his  ravages  in 
Kent,  i.  5  3;  occupies  Rochester  Castle, 
i.  55 ;  invites  Robert  over,  i.  56 ;  hated 
by  the  English,  i.  67,  86 ;  moves  to 
Pevensey,  i.  70 ;  besieged  therein  by 
Rufus,  1.  73-76  ;  surrenders  on  fii^ 
vourable  tenns,  i.  76;  his  treachery 
at  Rochester,  i.  77  ;  besieged  ther^n, 
1.  79  ;  agrees  to  surrender,  i.  80 ; 
Ruius  refuses  his  terms,  i.  81 ; 
pleadings  made  for,  i.  83;  terma 
granted  to,  by  Rufus,  i.  85  ;  his 
humiliation  and  banishment,  i.  85-87 ; 
his  influence  with  Duke  Robert,  i. 
199 ;  his  exhortation  to  him,  i.  300 ; 
marches  with  him  into  Maine,  i. 
20S  ;  his  further  schemes,  i.  3 1 1 ;  goes 
on  the  first  crusade,  i.  560 ;  his  death 
and  tomb  at  Palermo,  i.  563,  571,  ii. 
307 ;  said  to  have  married  Philip  and 
Bertra<la,  ii.  172. 

Odo,  Abbot  of  Chertsey,  resigns  his 
abbey,  i.  350 ;  restored  by  Henry, 
ib. 

Odo  of  Champagne,  lord  of  Holder- 
ness,  part  of  the  lands  of  the  see  of 
Durham  granted  to,  i.  90 ;  his  agree- 
ment with  the  Bishop,  i.  93  ;  inter- 
venes on  his  behalf,  i.  109,  117,  120; 
confiscation  of  his  lands,  ii.  66. 

Odo,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  his  alleged 
scheme  against  Anselm.  i.  6o6. 

Ogmore  Castle,  ii.  86. 

Olaf,  Saint,  legend  of  him  and  Magnus, 

ii.  139- 
Olaf,   son   of  Godred  Crouan,  ii.    137, 

623. 
Oldbury,  ii.  155. 
Omens,  William   Rufus   sneers  at  the 

English  regard  for,  ii.  330. 
Ordeal,  contempt  of  William  Rufus  for, 
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!.  157,  165  ;  EftdmeKs  belief  in,  i.  166 
{note), 

Orderic,  writes  Robert  of  Rhuddlan*e 
epitaph,  i.  128;  his  picture  of  Nor- 
mandy, i.  271 ;  dictates  his  writings, 
i.  272  (note) ;  his  acooant  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Magnus,  ii.  142  ;  the  only 
writer  who  mentions  £aiigyth-Ma- 
tilda's  change  of  name,  ii.  687. 

Ordgar,  his  charge  against  Eadgar 
^theling,  ii.  115,  617;  story  of  nis 
duel  with  Godwine,  ii.  115-117,617; 
estimate  of  the  story,  ii.  117,  615; 
notices  of,  in  Domesday,  ii.  616. 

Ordwine,  monk,  Anselm's  letters  to,  ii. 

579- 
Orkneys,  invaded  by  Magnus,  ii.  140. 

Orm,  priest,  signs  the  Durham  charter, 

ii.  53<5. 

Orm's  Head,  the,  origin  of  the  name,  i. 
1 23  {note). 

Orricus  de  Stanton,  ii.  555. 

Osbem,  monk  of  Bee,  various  bearers 
of  the  name,  i.  374  {note), 

Osbem,  brother  of  Flambard,  ii.  ^51. 

Osbem  of  Org^res,  companion  of  Robert 
of  Rhuddlan,  i.  1 26. 

Osbem  of  Richard*s  Castle,  rebels 
against  William  Rufus,  i.  33. 

Osgod  Clapa,  his  iireverence  towards 
Saint  Eadmund,  ii.  268. 

Osmund,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  sent  with 
a  summons  to  Bishop  William,  i. 
116;  consecrates  his  cathedral,  i. 
309 ;  helps  at  the  consecration  of  the 
church  of  Battle,  i.  444 ;  absolved  by 
Auselm  for  his  conduct  at  Rock- 
ingham, i.  533  ;  Anselm  confers  with 
him  at  Winchester,  i.  586 ;  receives 
William  of  Alderi's  confesHion,  ii. 
68;  not  present  at  his  hanging, 
1*6.;  his  death,  i.  351,  ii.  302;  his 
signature  to  the  Durham  charter,  ii. 

536. 

Oswald,  Saint,  King  of  the  Northum- 
brians, rebuilds  the  church  of  Tyne- 
mouth,  ii.  17,  604;  his  relic  at 
Bamburgh,  ii.  49,  608. 

Oswine,  King  of  Deira,  his  martyrdom, 
ii.  17;  invention  of  his  relics,  ii.  18, 
603;  his  translation,  ii.  18,  606. 

Outill^  Cattle,  strengthened  by  Helias, 
ii.  275 ;  burned  by  him,  ii.  288. 

Owen,  son  of  £dwin,  ii.  424. 

Oyiftermouth  Castle,  ii.  103. 

P. 

Padua,  siege  of,  i.  173  {note). 
Pagan  or  I'heobald,  fortifies  Gisors.  ii. 
186;   taken  prisoner  by   Lewis,  ii. 


186  {note),  190 ;  Gisors  restored  to, 

ii.  39^- 
Pagan  of  Montdoublcau,  holds  Ballon 

against  Duke  Robert,  i.    209;  Or- 

deric*s  tale   of  his  forsaking  Saint 

Cenery,  i.  469  {note) ;  betrays  Ballon 

to  Willi.im  Rufup,  ii.  235. 

Pagan  of  Turberville,  holds  Coyty,  ii. 
87 ;  joins  the  Welsh,  ii.  104. 

Palermo,  death  and  tomb  of  Odo  of 
Bayeux  at,  i.  563,  571,  ii.  307. 

Palgrave,  Sir  F.,  on  chivalfy,  ii.  508 ; 
his  condemnation  of  the  crusades,  ii. 
509 ;  on  the  alleged  Domesday  of  Ran- 
do&Flambard.  ii.  562-564 ;  his  belief 
in  the  legend  about  Purkis,  ii.  679. 

Pallium,  elder  usage  as  to,  i.  482 ;  not 
needful  for  the  validity  of  archl- 
episcopal  acts,  i.  483. 

Papacy,  English  feeling  as  to  the 
schism  in,  i.  415. 

Paschal  II.,  Pope,  speech  of  William 
Rufus  on  his  election,  i.  623;  An8elm*8 
letters  to,  ii.  582. 

Paul,  Abbot  of  Saint  Alban's,  Ansclm's 
friendship  with,  i.  424;  his  death,  i. 
424,  ii.  18. 

Paul,  Earl  of  Orkney,  taken  prisoner 
by  Magnus,  ii.  140;  his  death  in 
Non^'ay,  ii.  140,  581. 

Paula,  mother  of  Helias  of  La  Flbche, 
ii.  196. 

Peckham  manor,  mortgaged  by  Anselm 
to  the  monks  of  Christ  Church,  i.  559 : 
kept  by  the  monks,  i.  596. 

Peers,  their  right  of  trial,  i.  604  {note). 

Pembroke  Castle,  description  of,  ii.  96 ; 
begun  by  Amulf  of  Montgomery,  ih. ; 
later  castle,  t6. ;  defended  by  Gerald 
of  Windw>r,  ii.  loi,  108 ;  surren- 
dered to  Henry  I.  by  Amulf,  ii.  450 
{note) ;   grant  of,  by  Henry  I ,   ii. 

451- 
Pembrokeshire,  Flemish  settlement  in, 

ii.  70  {note),  74,  88, 615  ;  building  of 

castles  in.  ii.  93 ;  military  character 

of  its  buildingj),  ii.  96. 

Penmon  Priory,  ii.  129, 130  {note). 

Ponrice  Castle,  ii.  103. 

Percy,  house  of,  beginning  of  its  con- 
nexion with  Alnwick,  ii.  15,  596. 

Perray,  castle  of,  ii.  216. 

Peter  of  Maule,  ii.  252. 

Peterborough,  monks  of,  buy  a  cony^ 
rfVKre  of  Rufus.  i   352. 

Pevensey.  held  by  Robert  of  Mortain, 
i.  53.  62  ;  Odo  moves  to,  i.  70 ;  castle 
of,  i.  72  ;  besieged  by  William  RufuM, 
i.  73-76;  attemptid  landing  of  the 
NorraanH  at,   i.    74,    ii.   468,  4^  i  \ 
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surrenders,  i.  76;  Henry  I.  gathers 
his  fleet  at,  ii.  404. 

Philip  I.  of  France,  marches  with 
Robert  ngainst  Eu,  i.  238;  bought 
off  by  William  Kufus,  i.  239;  his- 
torical importance  of  this  bribe,  ib. ; 
mediates  between  William  Rufus 
and  Robert,  i.  275,  ii.  52a;  helps 
Robert  against  WiUiani,  i.  463  ;  re- 
turns to  France,  i.  464; 'bought  off 
by  William,  i.  466  ;  Iuh  position  com- 
pared with  that  of  Hellas  of  Maine, 
ii.  169;  rebuked  by  Bishop  Ivo  of 
Chartres,  i.  559  {note)  ;  puts  away  his 
first  wife,  ii.  171  ;  seeks  Emma  of 
Sicily  in  marriage,  ii.  171  {note)  ;  his 
adulterous  marriage  with  Beitrada  of 
Montfort,  i.  548,  ii.  171,  172;  de- 
nounced by  Hugh  of  Lyons,  ii.  173  ; 
his  excommuniciition,  i.  549,  ii.  1 73 ; 
his  pretended  divorce,  ii.  173  {note) ; 
his  sons  by  Bertrada,  ii.  1 74  ;  grants 
the  Vexiii  to  Lewis,  ii.  1 75  ;  his  letter 
to  Anselm,  ii.  580. 

Philip,  son  of  Philip  and  Bertrada,  ii. 
174. 

Philip  of  Braose,  supports  William 
Rufus,  i.  472. 

Philip,  son  of  Roger  of  Montgomery, 
goes  on  the  firnt  crusade,  i.  553 ; 
conspires  i^ainst  William  Rufus,  ii. 
38  ;   signs  the  Durham  charter,  ii. 

536. 
Piacenza,  Council  of,  i.   522,  545 ;  no 

mention  of  Enjjlish  affairs  at,  i.  522. 

Pil)e  Rolls,  notices  of  nomenclature  in, 

».  551- 
Poix,  lordship  of  Walter  Tirol,  ii.673. 

Ponthieu,  acquired  by  Robert  of  Bel- 
leme,  ii.  423. 

Pontlieue,  victory  of  Helias  at,  ii.  278. 

Pontoise,  granted  to  Lewis  by  Philip, 
ii.  175;  claimed  by  William  Rufu8, 
ii.  1 76 ;  withstands  William  Rutus, 
ii.  185  ;  castle  and  town  of,  ii.  247; 
the  furthest  ix)int  in  the  French 
campaign  of  William  Rufus,  ii.  248. 

Pope,  William  of  Saint-Calais  appeals 
to,  i.  103, 109;  first  appeal  made  to,  i. 
119;  not  to  be  acknowledged  without 
the  king's  consent,  i.  414 ;  Anselm  in- 
sists on  the  acknowledgement,  i.  416 ; 
question  left  unsettled,  i.  424 ;  no 
reference  to,  in  the  case  of  English 
episcopal  appointments,  i,  425  ;  posi- 
tion of  England  towards,  i.  496. 

Porchaster,  Duke  Robert  lands  at,  ii. 
405 ;  church  and  Ciistle  of,  ii.  406 
{note). 

Powys,  advance  of.Earl  Roger  in,  ii.  97. 


Prisoners,  ransom  of,  i.  464. 
Purkis,  the  charcoal-burner,  legend  of, 
ii.  679. 

Q. 

Quatford,  Danish  fortification  at,  ii. 
152 ;  castle  of,  ii.  153;  Earl  Roger's 
buildings  at,  ii.  154;  legend  of  the 
foundation  of  the  church,  ii.  154  {note). 

R. 

Radegund,  wife  of  Robert  of  (x«roy,  i. 
469  {note). 

Radnor,  ii.  77. 

Ralph  Luffa,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  i. 
353  t  &^  the  consecration  of  the  church 
of  Battle,  i.  444 ;  whether  a  mediator 
between  Henry  I.  and  the  garrisoa 
of  Arundel,  ii.  430  {note). 

Ralph,  Bishop  of  Coutances,  at  the  oon- 
secration  of  the  church  of  Battle,  i« 

444- 

Ralph,  Abbot  of  Seez,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  driven  out  by 
Robert  of  Belldme,  i.  184,  242 ;  his 
alleged  share  in  the  surrender  of 
Arundel,  ii.  430  {note). 

Ralph  of  Aix,  death  of  William  Rufus 
attributed  to,  ii.  325,  334,  663. 

Ralph  of  Fresnay  an<l  Beaumont,  truce 
grunted  to,  by  William  Rufus,  ii.  230; 
estiuiate  of  his  conduct,  ii.  231  ;  sub- 
mits to  William  Rufus.  ii.  241. 

Ralph  of  Mortemer,  rebels  against  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  i.  34 ;  submits  to  him,  i. 

2.^1. 
Ralph  Paganel,  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire, 

his  treatment  of  William  of  Saint- 
Calais,  i.  31  ;  founds  Holy  Trinity 
Priory,  York,  ih. ;  his  action  in  re- 
gard to  I^ishop  William's  lands,  i.  90  ; 
at  the  meeting  at  Salisbury,  i.  iii. 

Ralph  of  Toeany, or Cmches,  drives  out 
the  ducal  forces,  i.  193  ;  joins  Robert *8 
expedition  into  Maine,  i.  209 ;  his  feud 
with  William  of  Evreux,  i.  231,  233, 
245  ;  asks  help  in  vain  from  Dnko 
Robert,  i.  234  ;  submits  to  Rufus,  f6. ; 
his  treaties  with  William  of  Evreux, 
i.  267,  270;  wars  against  Robert  of 
Meulan,  i.  270;  supports  William 
Rufus  in  his  second  invasion,  i.  472  ; 
his  death,  i.  270;  entertains  William 
Rufus,  ii.  246. 

Ralph  of  Toesny,  the  younger,  i.  233, 
271. 

Ralph  of  Wacey,  his  nickname,  ii.  193. 

Ralph    of  Wader,  goes   on   the    tiXBt 

,  crusade,  i.  553. 
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B«im&.  siege  of,  ii.  117  (note)^  122. 

Randolf  Flambard,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
feudal  devclopement  under,  i.  4 ;  his 
early  history,  i.  329,  ii.  551;  said  to 
have  been  Dean  of  Twinham,  i.  330, 
ii.  553  ;  his  parents,  i.  331 ;  origin  of 
his  surname,!. 331,  ii. 555  ;  his  finan- 
cial skill,  i.  331 ;  his  probable  share  in 
Domesday,  i.  33I1  ii*  552  ;  his  alleged 
new  Domesday,  i.  332,  ii.  562 ;  Jus- 
ticiar, i.  333,  ii.  557  ;  his  loss  of  land 
for  the  New  Forest,  i.  333 ;  his  sys- 
tematic changes  and  exactions,  i.  333, 
339,  346,  3 48  ;  his  alleged  spoliation 
of  the  rich,  i.  334.  341  ;  systematizes 
the  feudal  tenures,  i.  336  et  seq. ;  hia 
theory  of  land  tenure,  i.  337 ;  extent 
of  his  changes,  i.  340 ;  the  law-giver 
of  English  feudalism,  i.  341  ;  suggests 
the  holding  of  the  revenues  of  va- 
cant sees,  i.  345  et  seq ,  ii.  564 ;  his 
action  in  keeping  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury vacant,  i.  363  (notf) ;  his  suit 
against  Anselm,  i.  428  ;  attacks  and 
imprisons  Robert  son  of  Godwine,  ii. 
121;  King  Eadgar*8  action  towards, 
t6. ;  his  exactions,  ii.  256 ;  joint  re- 
gent with  Bishop  Walkelin,  ii.  266  ; 
see  of  Durham  granted  to,  ii.  271 ; 
his  consecration,  16. ;  character  of  the 
appointment,  ii.  272  ;  his  buildings  at 
Durham,  ii.  60,  272 ;  founds  Norham 
Castle,  ib. ;  his  personal  character, 
ii.  273 ;  his  penitent  end,  ii.  274 ;  his 
dealings  with  Saint  Alban*s  Abbey, 
ii.  359  {note)  ;  imprisoned  by  Henry, 
ii.  36 1 ;  his  escape,  ii.  397 ;  adven* 
tures  of  his  mother,  ii.  398 ;  stirs  Duke 
Kobert  up  against  Henry,  16. ;  said  to 
have  brought  about  desertions  to  Duke 
Robert,  ii.  404 ;  receives  the  revenues 
of  the  see  of  Lisieux  under  cover  of  his 
son,  ii.  416  ;  his  signature  to  the  Dur- 
ham charter,  ii.  536 ;  entries  about,  in 
Domesday. ii.  553 ;  his  official  position, 
ii.  55  7 ;  story  of  the  attempt  on  his  life, 
ii.  560 ;  his  measurement  by  the  rope, 

ii.  563- 
Randolf  Meschines,    Earl  of  Chester, 

grant  of  the  earldom  of  Carlisle  to, 

u.  549. 
Randolf  Peverel,  ii.  485. 
Randolf,  his  encounter  with  Saint  Ead- 

mund,  ii.  269. 
Ransom,    growth    of   the    custom,    i. 

464. 
Rapes,  in  Sussex,  origin  of  the  name,  ii. 

564. 
Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  refuses  to 

do  homage  to  Alexios,  i.  564  {note). 


Redemption  of  land,  as  devised  by 
Flambard,  i.  337;  as  reformed  by 
Henry  I.,  i.  338,  353. 

Reginald,  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  said  to 
have  helped  in  distributing  the  Con- 
queror s  treasure,  ii.  265  {note)  ;  his 
death,  ii.  265  {note),  381  {note). 

Reginald  of  Saint  Evroul,  adorns  Robert 
of  Rhuddlan's  tomb,  i.  128. 

Reginald  of  Warren,  comes  to  Robert's 
help  at  Rotito,  i.  249,  253. 

Reingar,  Bishop  of  Lucca,  his  protest 
in  favour  of  Anselm,  i.  622. 

Relief,  Flambard's  theory  as  to,  i.  337, 
338 ;  enforced  by  Henry's  charter,  i. 

338,  ii.  353- 

Remigius,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  denounces 
the  slave  trade,  i.  310 ;  completes  the 
minster,  ih. ;  his  dispute  with  Thomas 
of  York,  i.  311 ;  wins  over  William 
Rufus,  ib. ;  his  death,  i.  312  ;  alleged 
miracles  at  his  tomb,  i.  312  {note)  ; 
his  signature  to  the  Durham  charter, 
".  5.=j6. 

R^musat,  Charles  de,hiB  Life  of  Anselm, 
i.  325  {note). 

Rhuddlan,  attacked  by  Gruffydd,  i.  122  ; 
castle  of,  ii.  77. 

Rhyd-y-gors  Castle,  built  by  WiUiam 
Rufiis,  ii.  97 ;  defence  of,  ii.  loi ; 
gained  by  the  Welsh,  ii.  106. 

Rhys  ap  Tewdwr,  King  of  Deheubarth, 
cbriven  from  and  restored  to  his  king- 
dom, i.  121  ;  his  attack  on  Rhuddlan 
Castle,  i.  122.  ii.  78;  his  defeat  and 
death  at  Brecknock,  ii.  91 ;  effect  of 
his  death,  ii.  92. 

Bkya  aplThamaB,  Sir,  u.  95  (note). 

Ridiard  I.,  compared  with  William 
Rufus,  i.  290. 

Richard  II.,  recasts  Westminster  Hall, 
ii.  262. 

Richard  the  Good,  Duke  of  the  Nor- 
mans, i.  169. 

Richard,  son  of  Duke  Robert,  his  death, 
ii.  316. 

Richard,  son  of  Henry  I.  and  Ansfrida, 
il*  314*  3S0 ;  dies  in  the  White  Ship, 
ii.  381. 

Richard,  Abbot  of  Saint  Alban*s,  ii. 
166. 

Richard,  Abbot  of  Ely,  his  appointment, 
ii.  360 ;  removed  by  Anselm,  ib. 

Richard  of  Courcy,  besieged  by  Duke 
Robert  and  Robert  of  Bell^me,  i.  274  ; 
supports  William  Rufus,  i.  472. 

Richard  of  Montfort,  his  death  before 
Conches,  1.  266. 

Richard  of  Red  vers,  supports  Henry, 
i.  221 ;  surrenders  to  William  Rufus, 
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i.  283;  joixui  Henry,  i.  320;  one  of 
Henry*8  inner  council,  ii.  362 ;  his 
]<walty  to  Henry,  ii.  399 ;  granted  to 
Henry  by  Robert,  ii.  513. 

Richard  Siward,  ii.  86. 

Richard  Tiaone,  ii.  596. 

Richer  of  Laigle,  i.  243  (note.) 

Richera  (Richesa),  sister  of  Ansebn,  his 
letters  to,  ii.  579. 

Robert,  Duke  of  the  Normans,  a-ssertion 
of  his  hereditary  right;  i.  ii  (noU), 
ii.  460;  releases  Duncan  and  Wul^ 
i.  14;  his  gifts  for  his  father's  soul, 
i.  18  ;  compared  with  William  Rufus, 
i.  20,  226;  arguments  of  the  rebels 
in  his  favour,  i.  24  et  seq. ;  invited  to 
England  by  Odo,  i.  56 ;    sends  over 
Robert  of  Bell6me  and  others,  ih. ; 
delays   his    ooming,    i.    71,  74;   his 
childish  boasting,  i  71 ;  his  promises 
to  Odo,  i.  72 ;  welcomes  Bishop  Wil- 
liam, i.  117;  M.  le  Hardy's  apology 
for  him,  i.  175  (note);    William   of 
Malma<bury*B  estimate  of  him,   tb.; 
character  of  his  reign  foretold  by  bis 
father,  i.  189;  anarchy  un<Ier  him, 
i.  190,  191  ;  his  character,  i.  190,  298, 
ii.  393 :  spread  of  vice  under  him,  i. 
192  ;  his  lavish  waste,  i.  195  ;  sells  the 
CA  ten  tin  and  Avranchin  to  Henry,  i. 
1 96,  ii.  5 10  -  5 1 6 ;  imprisons  Henry  and 
Robert  of  Bell^me,  i.  199  ;  Earl  Roger 
makes  war  on  him,  16. ;  Odo's  exhor- 
tation to  him,  i.  200;  does  homage  to 
Fulkof  A  njou  for  Maine,  i.  204;  Maine 
submits  to  him,  1.  209 ;   B:illon  sur- 
renders to  him,  i.  210;  besieges  Saint 
Cenery,  i.  211;  blinds  Robert  Carrel, 
i.  216;  grants  Saint  Cenery  to  Robert, 
grandson  of  Geroy.  i.  217;  Alen9on 
and  I^llC'me  surrt-nder  to  him,  i.  218  ; 
frees  Robert  of  Belleme  and  Henry, 
i.  220 ;  askn  King  Philip  to  help  him 
against  William,  i.  237  ;  suspects  the 
lovalty  of  Maine,  ii.  19T  ;   asks  help 
of   Fulk    of    Anjou,    ii.    192;    bar- 
gains for  the  marriage  of  Fulk  and 
Bertrada,  ii.  193. 194  ;   Maine  revolts 
again,  ii.  197;  his  careleasness  as  to 
luH  loss,  ii.  200;  cleaves  to  his  rights 
over  the  bishopric,  ib. ;   marches  on 
Eu,  i.  238;  a  party  in  Rouen  in  his 
favour,  i.  24S  ;  Henry  and  Robert  of 
Bell^me  come  to  his  help,  »6. ;  sent 
away  from  Rouen  by  Henry,  i.  255 ; 
is  brought  back,  i.  260  ;  his  treatment 
of  the  citizens,  ih. ;  helps  Robert  of 
Bell^ine  in  his  private  wars,  i.  273; 
his  treaty  with  William,  i.  275-281, 
ii>  522,  528 ;  marches  against  Henry, 


•i.    283;    besieges    Saint     Michaerg 
Mount,  i.  285-292,  ii.  528-535  ;  st4.>rT 
of   his  clemency  towards   Henry,  1. 
39 1»  ii-  534 !  accompanies  William  to 
England,  i.  295,  297 ;   his    relations 
with  MaJcolm,  i.  297,  ii.  541  et  seq. ; 
mediates  between  William  and  Mal- 
colm, i.  301 ;  former  homage  of  Mal- 
colm to  him,  i.  302,  ii.  542  ;  signs  the 
Durham  charter,  i.  305,  ii.  536 ;  his 
fresh  dispute  with  WUliam,  i.  306 ; 
leaves  England,  i.  307 ;  Henry  wars 
against  him,  i.  331  ;  consents  to  Ans- 
dm's  acceptance  of  the  primacy,  i. 
406 ;  his  challenges  to  William, !.  435, 
436;  his  meeting  with  him  i.  461 ; 
cadis  on  Philip  for  help,  i.  463  ;  takes 
La  Houlme,  i.  465 ;    besieges  Mont- 
acute,  1.   469  (note) ;    Henry  again 
wars  against  him,  i.  a 70 ;  his  eagerness 
to  go  on  the  crusade,  i.  552 ;  forced 
to  apply  to  William  for  help,  i.  553 ; 
Abbot    Geronto    mediates    between 
them,  i.  553-555  ;  pledges  Normandy 
to  WilUam,  i.  555,  li.  506 ;  his  oonfei^ 
ence  with  William,  i.  559 ;  sets  forth, 
i.  560 ;  his  conduct  as  a  crusader,  i. 
560,  564,  565,  566,  ii.  394  ;  blessed 
by  Urban  at  Lucca,  i.  561  ;  goes  to 
Rome,   ib,;  welcomed  by  Roger   of 
Apulia,  t6. ;  crosses  to  Dyrrhachion, 
i.  563 ;   does  homage  to  Alexios  at 
Constantinople,  i.  564  ;  his  presence  at 
Laodikeia  and  Jerusalem,  i.  564,  565, 
ii.   300;    said   t<i   have    refused    the 
crown  of  Jenisalem,  i.  566 ;  nuuries 
Sibyl  of  Conversana,  ii.  312  ;  his  re- 
ception in  Southern  Italy,  ib. ;  returns 
to  Normandy,  i.  566,  ii.  311,   367; 
gives  thanks  at  Saint  Michael's  for 
his  safe  return,  ii.  367 ;  his  renewed 
misgovemment,  ii.    367,    394 ;     his 
claims  to  the  English  throne,  ii.  343. 
344,  346 ;   supiwrted  by  William   of 
Breteuil  and  other  Xormans,  ii.  346, 
347 ;  Norman  nobles  intrigue  with, 
against  Henry  I.,  ii.  366,  368  ;  begin- 
ning of  his  war  with  Henry,  ii.  368  ; 
hi.s  reply  to  the  garrison  of  Le  Mans, 
ii.  372  ;  plots  on  his  behalf,  ii.  395  ; 
his  grants  and  promises,  ib. ;  his  fleet, 
ii.  402  ;  desertions  to,  ii.  404, 409, 686 ; 
lands  at  Portchester,  ii.  405  ;  estimate 
of  his  conduct  in  not  besieging  Win- 
chester, ii.  406 ;   meets  Henry  near 
Alton,  ii.  409 ;  threatened  with  ex- 
communication by  Anselm,  ii.  410; 
negotiates  with  him,  ii.  41 2  ;  personal 
meeting  and  treaty  between  tlie  bro- 
thers,   ii.    412-415,    538,   688-691  ; 
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returns  to  Normandy,  ii.  414 ;  Henry 
negotiate^)  with  him,  against  Robert 
of  Bel'dnie,  ii.  436 ;  besieges  Yignats, 
t6. ;  said  to  have  stood  godfather  to 
Eadgyth-Matilda,  ii.  60a. 
Robert,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  foretells  the 
death  of  Remigius,  i.  312;  receives 
Wulfstan's  coiiession,  i.  479 ;  Wulf- 
Btan  appears  to  him,  i.  480;  ab- 
solved by  Anselm  for  his  conduct  at 
Rockingham,  i.  533 ;  Wulfstan  appears 
to  him  again,  ib.  and  note ;  his  death, 

5.  535- 

Robert  Bloet,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  accom- 
panies William  Rufus  to  England,  i. 
13  ;  his  appointment,  i.  305,  ii.  584; 
his  character  and  offices,  1.  39;,  447, 
ii.  58^  et  seq. ;  Thomas  of  York  claims 
the  right  to  consecrate  him,  i.  433 ; 
consecrated  by  Anselm,  i.  445-447  ; 
bribes  Rufus,  i.  446;  his  death,  i. 
448,  ii.  587 ;  local  legends  about,  i. 
448,  ii.  586 ;  said  to  have  besieged 
Tickhill,  ii.  431 ;  signs  the  Durham 
charter,  ii.  536 ;  not  in  good  fuvuur 
with  monks,  ii.  585  ;  his  son  Simon, 
ii.  586 ;  meaning  of  bis  name,  ii.  588. 

Robert,  Bishop  of  Bath,  restores  the 
canons  of  Wells,  ii.  487. 

Robert  Losinga,  Abbot  of  New  Minster, 
the  abbey  bought  for  him  by  his  son, 
i.  355  ;  Wb  death,  ii.  265  (note),  26^. 

Rob^,  Abbot  of  Saint  £admund*s,  his 
appointment,  ii.  359;  removed  by 
Anselm,  it.  360. 

Robert  uf  Bell^me,  sent  over  to  England 
by  Duke  Robert,  i.  57,  ii.  465  et  seq. ; 
agrees  to  surrender  Rochester,  i.  80 ; 
pleadings  made  for  him,  i.  84 ;  his 
history  and  greatness,  i.  179, 180;  his 
character,  i.  181 ;  his  cruelty  and 
enmities,  i.  182-184,  ii.  151,  222; 
drives  out  the  ducal  garrisons,  i.  193, 
201  ;  sent  against  Rufus  by  Robert, 
i.  57  ;  returns  to  Normandy  and  is 
imprisoned,  i.  i^.  219;  exhortation 
of  Odo  against  him,  i.  201  ;  released  at 
his  father's  prayer,  i.  219,  220;  his 
subsequent  action,  i.  242  ;  drivesaway 
Abbot  Ralph  of  Sees,  i.  184,  242  ; 
comes  to  the  help  of  Duke  Robert, 
L  248  ;  helped  by  Robert  against  his 
neighbours,  i.  273,  274;  his  oppres- 
sion at  Domfront,  i.  319;  succeeds 
to  the  Norman  estates  of  his  father, 
i.  180,  473;  to  his  English  estates, 
i.  180,  ii  148  ;  men  of  Domfront  revolt 
against,  i.  319;  bis  action  in  Wales, 
ii.  113;  extent  of  hin  estates,  ii.  148, 
163;  his  position  on  the  continent 


and  in  England,  ii.  149,  150;  com- 
pared with  the  Counts  of  Mortain, 
li.  149,  and  with  Hugh  of  Chester, 
ii.  150;  his  oppression,  ii.  151  ;  his 
skill  in  castle-building,  t6. ;  his  de- 
fences in  Shropshire,  ii.  152  ;  removes 
from  Quatford  to  Bridgenorth,  ii.  155  ; 
builds  Careghova  Castle,  ii.  158 ; 
his  Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire 
estates,  ii.  159;  lands  of  Roger  of 
Bully  granted  to,  ii.  162  ;  strengthens 
Gisors  Castle,  ii.  187  ;  attacks  Maine, 
ii.  213;  stirs  up  William  Rufus  to 
war,  ii.  215  ;  carries  it  on,  ii.  216  ;  his 
nickname  of  "  Robert  the  Devil,"  ii. 
216,  219;  his  castles  in  Maine,  ii. 
216;  wrong  and  sacrilege  done  by 
him,  ii.  221,  222  ;  defeated  by  Helias, 
ii.  2  2  2 ,  2 23  ;  takes  Helias  prisoner,  ii. 
224  ;  contrasted  with  William  Rufus, 
ib.;  occupies  and  Btrengthens  Ballon 
Castle,  ii.  235,  282  ;  story  of  him 
at  the  siege  of  Mayet,  ii.  291 ;  hastens 
to  acknowledge  Henry  1.  as  king, 
ii.  36a ;  calls  himself  the  "man"  of 
Helias,  ii.  373  {note) ;  plot^  against 
Henry,  ii.  395  ;  Duke  Robert's  grants 
to,  ib. ;  deserts  from  Henry,  ii.  409  ; 
said  to  have  negotiated  between 
Henry  and  Robert,  ii.  412  ;  charges 
brought  against,  ii.  421  ;  does  not  ap- 
pear before  the  assembly,  ib. ;  pro- 
clamation against,  ii.  442 ;  again  sum- 
moned, but  rcfiises  to  come,  ib. ; 
ffreatness  of  his  possessions,  ii.  423 ; 
his  acquinition  of  Ponthieu,  ib. ;  lis 
Welsh  and  Irish  allies,  ii.  423-426; 
strengthens  his  castles,  ii.  428 ;  harries 
Stafford.shire,  ii.  429  ;  Henry's  faith 
pledged  for  his  life,  ii.  430, 438  ;  seizes 
the  land  of  William  Pantulf.  ii.  434  ; 
feeling  in  the  army  on  hU  behalf,  ii. 
436 ;  nis  dealings  wth  Murtagh  and 
with  Magnu.«i,  ii.  442 ;  holds  out  at 
Shrewsbury,  ii.  445  ;  his  despair,  ii. 
446 ;  sues  for  peace,  and  submits,  ii. 
448  ;  his  banishment,  ii.  449  ;  joy  at 
his  overthrow,  ib. ;  his  later  history, 
i.  184,  ii.  450. 

Robert  Carrel,  holds  SaintCeneryagainst 
Duke  Robert,  i.  215  ;  blinded  by  him, 
i.  216. 

Robert  of  Conteville.  i.  1 15. 

Robert  the  Comard,  his  device  of  pointed 
shoes,  i.  159,  ii.  502. 

Robert  of  Courcy,  marries  Rohesia  of 
Grantmesnil,  i.  273  {note)  ;  wounded 
at  Sadnes,  ii.  222. 

Robert  of  Curzon,  Saint  Eadround's 
dealings  with,  ii.  269. 
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Robert  the  Dispenser,  signs  the  founda- 
tion charter  of  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
i.  309  {note) ;  invents  the  sumamo 
Flambard,  i.  309  {note),  331. 

Bobert  Count  of  £u,  submits  to  Rufos, 
i.  229. 

Robert  Fitz-hamon,  his  loyalty  to  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  i.  62 ;  Matilda's  lands 
granted  to,  by  Rufus,  i.  198 ;  his  founda- 
tion at  Tewkesbury,  i.  479 ;  story  of 
him  and  Jestin,  ii.  80;  estimate  of 
the  story,  ii.  81,  614  ;  his  conquest  of 
Glamorgan  and  settlement  at  Cardiff, 
ii.  81,  84;  other  notices  of,  ii.  83; 
marries  Karl  Roger's  daughter,  ii.  83  ; 
his  works  at  Gloucester  and  Tewkes- 
bury, ii.  84  ;  said  to  have  taken  part 
against  Rhys.  ii.  91  ;  tells  the  monk's 
dream  to  William  Rufus,  ii.  328  ;  le- 
gend of  his  share  in  the  burial  of 
Rufus,  ii.  338,  676 ;  signs  Henry's 
letter  to  Anselm,  ii.  366 ;  his 
loyalty  to  him,  ii.  399 ;  said  to  have 
negotiated  between  Henry  and  Robert, 
ii.  412. 

Robert  Fitzharding,  his  probable  ori- 
gin, i.  46  {not^). 

Robert  the  Frisian,  Count  of  Flanders, 
his  interview  with  William  Rufus,  i. 
41 1 ;  his  expedition  to  the  East,  ih. ; 
his  help  to  the  £m|)eror  Alexios,  ib. ; 
his  death,  ib. 

Robert  of  Jerusalem,  Count  of  Flanders, 
succeedn  his  father,  i.  412  ;  goes  on 
the  first  crusade,  i.  55 1 ,560 ;  Anselm's 
letter  to,  ii.  581. 

Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucaster,  natural  son 
of  Henry  I.,  ii.  379,  414;  marries 
Mabel,  daughter  of  Robert  Fitz- 
hamon,  ii.  83. 

Robert,  natural  son  of  Henry  I.  and 
Nest,  ii.  379. 

Robert  Malet,  his  banishment,  ii.  417. 

Robert,  Count  of  Meulan,  son  of  Roger 
of  Beaumont,  i.  184;  his  possessions,  i. 
185;  his  exploits  at  Sen  lac,  16. ;  his 
fame  for  wisdom,  ib. ;  claims  Ivry,  i. 
243 ;  his  imprisonment  and  release, 
ib. ;  advises  Rufus  as  to  AnseIm*B 
conditions,  i.  41 7  ;  supports  William 
Rufus,  i.  472  ;  his  description  of  Ans- 
elm,  i.  511  ;  marries  Isabel  of  Ver- 
maudois,  i.  187  {note),  551  ;  his  mar- 
riage denouncetl  by  Bishop  Ivo  of 
Chai-tres,  i.  551  {iwte)  ;  his  answer  to 
AnselurH  discourse,  i.  591  ;  his  policy 
towards  William  Rufus,  ii.  182, 184  ; 
receives  his  troops,  ii.  182;  counsels 
William  Rufus  to  reject  Helias's  offer 
of  semce,  ii.  243,  641 ;  accompanies 


Henry  to  London,  li.  350,  680 ;  one 
of  his  councillors,  i.  186,  ii.  350,  362, 
420;  does  not  sign  Henir's  charter 
or  letter  to  Anselm,  ii.  360  ;  Norman 
raid  against  his  lands,  ii.  367  ;  his 
advice  to  Henry  I.,  ii.  400 ;  his  bar^ 
gain  with  Ivo  of  Grantmesidl,  ii.  418 ; 
becomes  Earl  of  Leicester,  ii.  419 ;  his 
death,  i.  187,  419  ;  his  sons,  ib.;  his 
college  at  Leicester,  ii.  420 ;  Anselm's 
letters  to  him,  ii.  580. 

Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  son  of  Robert 
of  Meulan,  i.  187,  ii.  419;  founds 
Leicester  Abbey,  ii.  420. 

Robert  of  Montfort,  repairs  and  holds 
Yaux-en-Belin  for  William  Rufus,  ii. 
289 ;  his  signature  to  Henry's  charter, 
ii*  358 ;  his  treason  to  Duke  Robert, 
ii.  427. 

Robert.  Count  of  Mortain,  rebels  against 
William  Rufus,  i.  33,  ii  470 ;  holds 
Pevensey  against  him,  i.  53,  62 ;  ex- 
horted by  Odo  to  hold  out,  i.  70  ; 
besieged  by  William  Rufus  in  Pe- 
vensey, i.  73,  76  ;  surrenders,  i.  76. 

Robert  of  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, rebels  as^ainst  William  Rufiis. 
i*  35 :  bums  Bath,  i.  41 ;  besieges 
Ilchester  without  success,  i.  42,  44 ; 
drives  back  Malcolm,  i.  297;  ibis 
expedition  against  him,  ii.  16,  592 ; 
gnints  Tynemouth  to  Saint  Alban's, 
ii.  19, 605 ;  grounds  for  his  conspiracy, 
ii.  37,  40  ;  marries  Matilda  of  Laigle, 
ii.  38  ;  his  second  revolt  i^^inst  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  ii.  38.  43 ;  plunders 
Norwegian  ships,  ii.  40 ;  refuses 
redress,  ii.  41 ;  summoned  to  the 
king's  court,  ib. ;  demands  a  safe- 
conduct,  ii.  42  ;  his  open  rebellion, 
ii.  42,  43 ;  defence  and  si^es  of  his 
fortresses,  ii.  46;  holds  Bambuigh 
against  Rufus,  ii.  50, 607  ;  his  alleged 
despair,  ii.  51 ;  his  escape  from  Bam- 
burgh,  ii.  52,  609;  said  to  have  been 
taken  at  Tynemouth,  ii.  53,  610  ; 
threatened  with  blinding,  ii.  54,  610  ; 
versions  of  his  later  history,  ii.  54, 611. 

Robert  of  NcviUe,  one  of  the  defenders 
of  Bridgenorth,  ii.  433  ;  his  negotia- 
tions with  Henry  I.,  ii.  440,  443. 

Robert  of  Pontefract,  plots  against 
Henry  I.,  ii.  395;  his  Iwrnishmeni,  ii. 
417. 

Robert,  Marquess  of  Rhuddlan,  rebels 
against  William  Rufiis,  i.  34;  attack 
made  on  his  lands  by  Grufiydd,  i.  12a. 
124;  his  probable  change  of  party,  L 
123;  returns  to  North  Wales,  ib. ;  his 
death  at  Dwyganwy,  i.  1 26  ;  buried  at 
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Chester,  i.  127 ;  his  gifts  to  Chester, 
i.  1 37  {note);  his  connexion  with  Saint 
Evroul,  ib, ;  translated  thither,  i.  1 38 ; 
Orderic*8  epitaph  on,  16. ;  his  lands  in 
North  Wales,  ii.  77 ;  extension  of 
his  possessions,  ii.  78. 

Bobert  of  Saint  Alban*s,  his  apostasy, 
ii.  133. 

Robert  of  Torigny,  his  Chronicle,  i.  9 
(note). 

KoDert  of  Veci,  first  lord  of  Alnwick, 
ii.  596. 

Robert,  son  of  Corbet,  one  of  the  defend- 
ers of  Bridgenorth,  ii.  433  ;  notices  of 
his  estates  in  Domesday,  ii.  433  {note) ; 
his  negotiations  with  Henry  I.,  ii. 
440,  443. 

Robert,  son  of  Godwine,  ii.  117  {not^), 
118  ;  his  exploits  in  Scotland,  ii.  1 18, 
617  ;  King  Eadgar*s  gifts  to,  ii.  I3i  ; 
attacked  and  imprisoned  by  Randolf 
Flambard,  t6. ;  goes  on  the  crusade, 
ii.  132,  617  ;  his  exploits  and  martyr- 
dom, ib. ;  modem  parallels  and  con- 
tracts with,  ii.  133;  notices  of,  in 
Fordun  and  William  of  Malmesbury, 
ii.  616,  617. 

Robert,  son  of  Harding,  i.  45  {note). 

Robert,  son  of  Hugh  of  Montfort,  sent  to 
occupy  the  fortresses  of  Le  Mans,  ii. 

339- 
Robert,  son  of  Nif;^el  and  Gundrada, 

founder  of  By  land  Abbey,  ii.  613. 

Robert,  son  of  Geroy,  his  rebellion  and 
death,  i.  314. 

Robert,  grandson  of  Geroy,  Saint  Cenenr 
granted  to,  L  317;  loses  the  castle.  L 
469 ;  Henry  i£theling  comes  to  his 
help  against  Robert  of  Belldme,  ib. 

Robertson,  E.  W.,  on  Malcolm's  homage 
to  William  RuJFus,  ii.  540. 

Roche  Guyon,  La,  castle  of,  ii.  180,  181. 

Rochester,  its  early  history  and  position, 
i-.53.  54  ;  l»^r  sieges  of,  i.  53  ;  occu- 
pied by  Odo,  i.  55  ;  the  garrison  refuse 
to  surrender  to  William  Rufus,  i.  77  ; 
siege  of,  i.  79-85  ;  surrenders,  i.  85 ; 
benefactions  of  Rufus  to  the  church, 
ii.  506, 

Rockingham,  Council  of  (1095),  i.  487 
et  seq. ;  position  and  history  of  the 
place,  i.  489,  490 ;  the  castle,  i.  490 ; 
importance  of  the  council,  i.  519 ;  its 
constitution,  i.  603. 

Roger,  Count  of  Sicily,  legatine  power 
f^ranted  to,  i.  535  {note)  ;  marriage  of 
his  daughter,  i.  526 ;  besieges  Amalfi, 
i.  561,  and  Capua,  i.  614 ;  forbidH  con- 
versions of  the  Saracens,  i.  161,  617 ; 
contrasted  with  Henry  L,  ii.  454. 


Roger,  Duke  of  Apulia,  welcomes  Duke 
Robert,  i.  561  ;  besieges  Amalfi,  i. 
562;  besieges  Capua,  i  614;  receives 
Urban  and  Anselm  in  his  camp,  i.  ( 15. 

Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  possibly  one 
of  Henry's  inner  council,  ii.  363. 

Roger,  Abbot  of  Saint  Michael*s  Mount, 
i.  384. 

Roger  of  Beaumont,  father  of  Robert  of 
Meulan,  i.  1 84 ;  Brionne  granted  to, 
by  Duke  Robert,  i.  194 ;  obtains  the 
release  of  his  son,  i.  343  ;  his  death,  i. 

47a- 
Roger  Bigod,  rebels  against  William 

Rufus,  i  34 ;  his  ravages,  i.  36 ;  his 
action  at  the  meeting  at  Salisbury, 
i.  98  ;  signs  Henry's  charter,  ii.  358  ; 
his  loyalty  to  Henry,  ii.  399  ;  his  signa- 
ture to  the  Durham  charter,  ii.  536. 

Roger  of  Bully,  greatness  of  his  estates, 
ii.  159,  161 ;  founds  the  priory  of  Blyth, 
ii.  161 ;  his  death,  ii.  163;  his  lands 
granted  to  Robert  of  Bell6me,  ib. 

R<^er  of  Clare,  with  William  Rufus  in 
the  New  Forest,  ii.  331. 

Ro«]rer  of  Lacy,  rebels  against  William 
Rufus,  i.  33 ;  seizes  on  Hereford,  i. 
46 ;  his  second  rebellion,  ii.  39 ;  his 
trial  and  sentence,  ii.  63. 

Roger  of  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, rebels  against  William  Rufus, 
i.  33,  ii.  470 ;  his  action  in  the  re- 
bellion, i.  47,  57  ;  his  alleged  pre- 
sence before  Worcester,  ii.  481 ;  at 
Arundel,  i.  58 ;  founds  the  priory 
of  Saint  Nicolas  at  Arundel,  i.  59 
{note) ;  won  over  by  William,  i.  61, 
ii.  463  ;  his  action  at  the  siege  of 
Rochester,  i.  80  ;  makes  war  on  Duke 
Ri»bert,  i.  199  ;  his  fortresses,  i.  300; 
obtains  his  son's  release,  i.  319  ;  his 
advance  in  Powys,  ii.  97  ;  his  death, 
i.  473 ;  his  buildings  at  Quatfurd,  iL 
154 ;  his  foundation  at  Wenlock,  t6. ; 
his  signature  to  the  Durham  charter, 

ii.  536. 

Roger  of  Mowbray,  son  of  Nigel  and 
Gundrada,  ii.  6i3. 

Roger  of  Poitou,  son  of  Earl  Roger,  re- 
bels against  Willi  am  Rufus,  i  57;  his 
agreement  with  Bishop  William,  i. 
93 ;  intervenes  on  his  behalf,  i.  100, 
117,  I30;  holds  Argentan  for  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  i.  463 ;  surrenders  to 
Robert,  i.  464 ;  plots  against  Henry 
I'»  ii.  39.S  ;  his  share  in  the  rebellion 
of  Robert  of  Bvlldme,  ii.  433;  his 
banishment,  ii.  450. 

Roller  of  Toesny,  son  of  Ralph  and 
Isabel,  county  of  Evieux.  «A\>2tK^  ^^^^ 
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!.  268 ;  hiB  charftoter,  ib, ;  his  dreun, 

i.  269 ;  hiis  death,  i.  270. 
Rog^t  son  of  Corbet,   notices  of,   in 

Domesday,  ii.  433  {note). 
Rohais,  wife  of  Richard  of  Glare,  ii.  572. 
Rohesia,  daughter  of  Hugh  of  Grant- 

meanil,  uarries  Robert  of  Courcy,  i. 

373  {note). 
Romania,  use  of  the  word.  i.  564  {note), 
Rome,  Po|)e  Urban  on  the  unhealthi- 

ness  of,  i.  367  {note) ;  treatment  of 

Dake  Robert  at,  i.  561. 
Rope,  measurement  by,  i.  68  {note),  ii. 

5<5a,  564. 
Roselia,  daughter  of  Eadwine,  ii.  603. 
Rotrou  of  Montfort,  Orderic's  tale  of 

his  forsaking  Saint  Cenery,  i.  469 

{note) ;  truce  granted  to,  by  Rufus, 

ii.  230 ;  estimate  of  his  conduct,  ii. 

331. 
Rotrou,  Count  of  Perche,  goes  on  the 

firtft  crusade,  i.  551 ;   imprisoned  in 

the  castle  of  Le  Mans,  ii.  373;   his 

mother  gives  the  kiss  of  peace  to 

Bishop  Hildebert,  ii.  373  {note). 
Rouen,  municipal  spirit  in,  i.  246 ;  the 

citizens  favour  William  Rufus,  i.  247; 

Henry  comes  to  Robert's  help  at,  i. 

248 ;  its  position  in  the  eleventh  cen- 

tuiT,  i.  250;  ducal  castles  at,  ib.; 

catnedral  and  other  churches  of,  i. 

252 ;  its  gates  and  suburbs,  i.   252, 

353  't  Rc^rt  sent  away  from,  i.  255  ; 

taken  by  Henry,  i.  256 ;    treatment 

of  tlie  citizciiH,  i.  260 ;   council  held 

by  William  Rufus  at,  ii.  126. 
Rouen,  synod  of,  i.  568 ;  small  results 

of,  i.  569. 
Rualedus,  story  of  his  treatment  by 

Henry,  ii.  540. 
Ruislip.  Middlesex,  said  to  have  been  a 

cell  of  Bee,  i.  376  {note). 


S. 

Saer,  holds  Pembroke  Castle,  ii.  451. 

Saint  Albany  Jews  at,  i.  160  {note); 
the  abbey  granted  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, i.  423 ;  four  years'  vacancy 
of,  i.  424 ;  grant  of  Tynemouth  to, 
ii.  18, 605  ;  Fiauiburd's  dealings  with, 
ii.  359  {note). 

Saint  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  disturb- 
ances at,  on  Guy's  appciintnient,  i. 
139;  vengeance  of  William  Rufus 
on,  i.  140. 

Saint  Cenery,  his  relicfi,  i.  213  {notf). 

Saint  Cenery-le-Gerey,  castle  besieged 
by  Duke  Robert,  i.  211,  215;  the 
former  monastery,  1. 111  \  foundation 


of  the  castle,  i.  214 ;  seized  by  Mabel, 
i.  215;  surrenders  to  Robert,  i5. ; 
mutilation  of  its  defenders,  i.  216; 
granted  to  Robert,  granddon  of  Geroy, 
i.  217 ;  taken  by  Robert  of  Bell^me, 
i.  469. 

Saint  David*s,  robbed  by  pirates,  ii.  78 ; 
tale  of  William  Rufus's  visit  to,  ii.  93. 

Saint  Eadmundsbury,  Jews  at,  i.  1 60 
{note) ;  church  of.  rebuilt  by  Abbot 
Baldwin,  ii.  268 ;  William  Rufus  for- 
bids the  dedication,  ii.  260. 

Saiift  Evroul,  connexion  of  Robert  of 
Rhuddlan  with,  i.  127;  his  transla- 
tion to,  i.  128;  burial  of  Hugh  of 
Grantmesnil  at,  i.  473. 

Saint  Gervase,  Rouen,  priory  of,  i.  252. 

Saint  James,  castle  of,  occupied  by 
Henry,  i.  321 ;  position  and  remains 
of,i.  321,  322  ;  granted  to  Elarl  Hugh, 

i.  3a3»  "  540- 
Saint  Julian,  translation  of  his  body, 

ii.  204. 

Saint  >lary-le-bow,  roof  of  the  church 
blown  down,  i.  308,  ii.  589. 

Saint  Michael's  Mount,  bought  of  Robert 
by  Henry,  i.  196;  ocadon  of,  de- 
manded  by  William  Rufus,  i.  277, 
ii.  524 ;  buildings  on,  i.  284 ;  Henry 
besieged  at,  i.  284-292,  ii.  528-535; 
its  ])oution,  i.  285 ;  later  sieges  of, 
i.  286 ;  surrenders  to  W^illiam,  i.  292. 

Saint  Oswald's,  Worcester,  granted  to 
the  see  of  York,  i.  447. 

Saint  Ouen,  Rouen,  abbey  of,  i.  252. 

Saint  Remy-du-plain,  csstle  of,  ii.  216, 
218. 

Saint  Saens,  its  position,  i.  235. 

Saint  Stephen's,  Caen,  gifts  of  Rufus  to, 
i.  168,  ii.  504-506 

Saint  Tyfrydog,  desecration  of  the 
church,  ii.  131. 

Saint  Valery,  submits  to  Rufus,  i.  227  ; 
hiHtorical  importance  of  the  fsct,  i. 
228. 

Salisbury,  assembly  at  (1006),  case  of 
William  of  Saint-Calais  heard  at,  i. 
94  ct  »ei\. ;  constitutional  importance 
of,  ii.  56,  57 ;  compared  with  that  of 
]o86,  ii.  58;  sentences  passed  at, 
ii.  62. 

Salisbury  Catliedral,  consecration  of, 
i.  308  ;  fall  of  the  tower  roof,  i.  309  ; 
signatures  to  the  foundation  cluster, 
i.  309  {note). 

Samson,  canon  of  Bayeux,  his  appoint- 
ment and  consecration  to  the  see  of 
W^orcester,  i.  542-544;  his  great 
ap()etite,  i.  543  {note);  consecratee 
Gloucester  Abbey,  ii.  317. 
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Samson,  chaplain  to  the  Conqueror, 
story  of  his  refusing  the  bishopric  of 
Le  Mans,  i.  ao6. 

Samuel,  Bishop  of  Dublin,  consecrated 
by  Anselm,  i.  544. 

Sanctuary,  right  of,  decree  of  the  council 
of  Clermont  as  to,  i.  548  (note). 

Sanford  (Devonshire),  held  by  Roger 
of  Bully,  ii.  160  (note). 

Sadnes,  castle  of,  ii.  a  16,  318;  Helias 
defeats  Robert  of  Belldme  at,  ii. 
aaa. 

Saracens  in  Sicily,  compared  with  the 
Jews,  i.  161 ;  Anselm  s  dealings  with, 
i.  616;  conversion  of,  forbidden  by 
Duke  Roger,  i.  617  ;  in  Spain,  men- 
tioned in  the  Chronicle,  ii.  306. 

Scandinavians,  in  Cumberland,  i.  315 ; 
destroy  Carlisle,  ib. 

Scbiavia,  Anselm  retires  to,  i.  615. 

Scotland,  kingdom  of,  becomes  English, 
ii.  5 ;  compared  with  Wales,  ii.  6 ; 
effects  of  the  Cumbrian  conquest  on, 
ii.  8;  MargHret*8  reforms  in,  ii.  33; 
growth  of  English  influence  in,  ii. 
34-76 ;  party  feelingly  on  MalcoIm*s 
death,  ii.  38 ;  dealings  of  Magnus 
with,  ii.  147;  English  influence  in, 
under  David,  ii.  1 35  j  results  of  Ead* 
gar*s  succession,  ii.  304. 

Scotland,  Abbot  of  Saint  Augustine*s, 
his  death,  i.  136;  disturbances  con- 
sequent on,  i.  1 39. 

Seez,  enmity  of  Biobert  of  Belldme  to 
its  bishops  and  abbots,  i.  183. 

Seit,  and  others,  letter  of  Anselm  to, 

ii.577. 
Selby  Abbey,  granted   to  the  see   of 

York,  i.  447. 

Serlo,  Bishop  of  Seez,  ii.  531 ;  excom- 
municates Robert  of  BellSme,  i.  1  Sa. 

Serlo,  Abbot  of  Gloucester,  visits  Wulf- 
sUm,  i.  ^79 ;  his  warning  to  William 
Rufus,  u.  318,^39. 

Shoes,  pointed,  i.  158,  ii.  503. 

Shrewsbury,  burial  of  Earl  Hugh  at, 
ii.  145 ;  Robert  of  Belldme  holds  out 
in,  ii.  445  ;  castle  of,  ii.  446 ;  Henry  I. 
marches  against,  ii.  446,  447;  sur- 
render of,  ii.  448,  457  ;  Gemots  held 
at,  ii.  453  ;  earldom  of,  ib. 

Shropshire,  defences  of,  strengthened  by 
Robert  of  Belldme,  ii.  153;  early 
history  of  its  fortresses,  ib. 

Sibyl  of  Conversana,  marries  Duke 
Robert  of  Normandy,  ii.  313;  her 
character,  ^6. ;  tales  of  her  death,  ii. 
313  (note) ;  called  Edith,  ii.  687. 

^byl,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  mariies 
Alexander  of  Scotland,  ii.  134. 


Sibyl,  daughter  of  Earl  Roger,  marries 

Robert  Fitz-hamon,  ii.  83. 
Sicilian  monarchy,  the,  i.  535. 
Sicily,  its  relations  with   England,  i. 

536 ;  under  the  Normans,  ii.  306. 
Signed,    Bishop    of   Seez,   signs  the 

foundation  charter  of  Lonlay  Abbey, 

. "  539- 
Signs  and  wonders,  i.  176,  ii.  346,  258, 

303,  316. 

Sigston,  church  of,  granted  to  the  monks 
of  Durham,  ii.  535. 

Sigurd,  son  of  'Magnus  and  Thora,  ii. 
133  i  earldom  of  Orkney  granted  to, 
ii.  140 ;  his  kingdom,  ii.  1 40  ;  hia  Irish 
marriage,  ii.  136. 146, 443,633  ;  goes 
on  the  crusade,  ii.  3o6. 

Sill^,  siege  of,  compared  with  the  de- 
liverance of  Worcester,  ii.  480. 

Simeon,  Abbot  of  Ely,  ii.  359. 

Simon,  son  of  Rob^  Bloet,  Dean  of 
Lincoln,  i.  448,  ii.  586. 

Simon  of  Montfort,  the  elder  and  the 
younger,  ii.  190,  353,  354. 

Simon  of  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
his  siege  of  Rochester,  i.  53  (note) ; 
his  ancestry,  ii.  353. 

Simon  of  Senliu,  Earl  of  Northampton, 
taken  prisoner  by  Lewis,  ii.  190 
(note) ;  his  signature  to  Henry's 
charter,  ii.  358. 

Simony,  not  systematic  before  Rufus, 

i.  348. 
Si  ward  Bam,  si^ns  the  Durham  charters, 

i.  305*  u-  530. 

Siward  the  priest,  ii.  370  (note). 

Slave  trade,  denounced  by  Remigius, 
i.  310. 

Soldmes,  priory  of,  ii.  303. 

Somerset,  ravaged  by  Robert  of  Mow> 
bray,  i.  41,  43  ;  bishopric  of,  removed 
to  Bath,  i.  136,  ii.  483  et  seq. ;  use  of 
the  name,  ii.  488. 

Spain,  Saracens  in,  mentioned  in  the 
Chronicle,  ii.  306. 

Sparsholt,  manor  of,  seized  by  William 
Rufus,  iL  380;  recovered  by  Abbot 
Faricius,  ii.  380  (note);  notices  of, 
in  Domesday,  ii.  381  (note). 

Stafford,  commanded  by  William  Pan- 
tulf,  ii.  434. 

Stars,  shooting,  notices  of,  i.  478  (note), 
ii.  41,  118. 

Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, appeals  to  the  charter  of 
Henry  I.,  ii.  358. 

Stephen,  Abbot  of  Saint  Mary*s,  York, 
signs  the  Durham  charter,  iL  536. 

Stephen,  Archdeacon  of  Romsey,  Ana- 
elm's  letter  to,  ii.  578. 
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Stephen  of  Aumale,  submits  to  Kufiis, 
i.  228  ;  one  of  his  Norman  supporters, 
i.  47  a;  conspiracy  in  his  favour,  iL 
39*  ^3t  i)o  ground  for  his  claim, 
ii.  39- 

Stephen  of  Chartres  and  Blois,  goes  on 
tne  first  crusade,  i.  ^51,  560;  de- 
camps for  awhile,  i.  566  (note). 

Stephen,  the  Jewish  convert,  story  of, 
i.  163-165. 

Stigand,  Bi^op  of  Chichester,  his  death, 

i.  135- 
Stoke,  priory  of  Clare  moved  to,  i.  376. 

Stone,  manor  of,  ii.  507. 

Stoppele,  church  of,  granted  to  Twin- 
ham  ii.  555. 

Stow,  monks  of,  moved  by  Kobert  Bloet 
to  Eynesham,  ii.  585,  587. 

Streatham.  lands  of  Bee  at,  i.  376. 

Stubbs,  William,  on  the  alleged  Domes- 
day of  Flambard,  ii.  562. 

Sudereys,  disturbances  in,  on  the  death 
of  Godred  Crouan,  ii.  137,  138  ;  in- 
vaded by  Magnus,  ii.  140. 

Sulien,  Bishop  of  Saint  David's,  his 
death,  ii.  78. 

Summons,  effect  of  the  practice  of,  ii.  58. 

Sussex,  Earls  of,  i.  60  (note). 

Sutton,  church  at,  grauted  to  Abingdon 
Abbey,  ii.  506. 

Swansea  Castle,  ii.  103. 

Swegen,  son  of  ^thelric,  ii.  551. 

Swegen,  King,  his  overthrow  at  Gains- 
burgh  compared  with  the  deliverance 
of  Worcester,  ii.  480. 

Swinecombe,  held  by  Bee,  i.  375. 

T. 

Tancard,  Abbot  of  Jumi^ges,  his  ap- 
pointment, i.  570. 

Tenby  Castle,  ii.  95. 

Tewkeabury  Abbey,  founded  by  Robert 
Fitz-hamon,  i.  479,  ii.  84  ;  grant  of 
Welsh  churches  to,  16. 

Thames,  great  tide  in  the,  ii.  302. 

Theningmannagenidt^  tJie^  i.  604. 

Theobald  of  Gisors.    Sue  Pagan. 

Theobald,  the  White  Knight,  helps  to 
defend  Courcy,  ii.  519. 

Thetford,  hospital  at,  founded  by  Wil- 
liam RufuB,  ii.  506 ;  the  nee  moved 
to  Norwich,  i.  449,  ii.   569. 

Tliierr}',  Augustiu,  on  the  puuishment 
of  the  monks  of  Saint  Augustine's, 
i.  140  {note). 

Tlioinas  of  London,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, case  of,  at  NorthAmpton, 
i-  95 !  general  surprise  at  his  ap- 
pointment, i.  359  *,  Ida  case  oom^iared 


with  those  of  Anselm  and  of  William 
of  Saint-Calais,  i.  597  et  seq. 

Thomas  of  Bayeux,  Archbishop  of  York, 
at  the  meeting  at  Salisbury,  i.  95, 
102 ;  claims  jurisdiction  over  Lin- 
desey,  i.  3 1 1 ,  433 ;  present  at  Anselm*s 
consecration,  i.  429 ;  asserts  his  metro- 
politan rights,  i.  431 ;  compromise 
agreed  to,  i.  447  ;  at  the  deathbed  of 
William  of  Durham,  ii.  61 ;  not  pre- 
sent at  the  coronation  of  Henry  I.,  ii. 
350  {note),  681 ;  his  death,  ii.  391 ; 
his  signature  to  the  Durham  charter, 
ii.  536 ;  his  alleged  coronation  of 
Henry,  ii.  682. 

Thomas,  son  of  Flambard.  ii.  552  ;  his 
appointment  to  the  see  of  Lisieux,  ii. 
416. 

Thora,  mother  of  Sigurd,  ii.  133. 

Thurstan,  Abbot  of  Glastonbuiy,  re- 
stored by  William  Rufus,  i.  135. 

Tiberius,  Emperor,  William  Rufus  com- 
pared to,  i.  148. 

Tiberius,  Legate,  ii.  488. 

Tickhill  (Dadesley)  Castle,  ii.  160; 
name  used  indiscriminately  with 
Blyth,  ii.  162  ;  surrenders  to  Henry 
I.,  ii.  431 ;  its  later  history,  ii.  432. 

Tinchebrai,  English  feeling  about  the 
battle,  ii.  402. 

Toledo,  taking  of,  ii.  306. 

Tooting,  lands  of  Bee  at.  i.  376. 

Tostig,  his  works  at  Tynemouth,  ii.  18, 
604. 

Touques,  William  Rufus  sets  sail  from, 
i.  13  ;  his  voyage  to,  ii.  284  ;  its  pre- 
sent appearance,  ih. 

Toustain,  manor  of  Sparsholt  granted 
to.  ii.  380. 

Tower  of  London,  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
i.  261  ;  first  recorded  case  of  its  use 
as  a  state  prison,  ii.  361. 

Tr^poit,  Robert's  fleet  at,  ii.  402. 

Trondhjem,  Saint  Olaf^body  translated 
to.  ii.  139. 

Truce  of  God,  confirmed  by  the  synod 
of  Rouen,  i.  568 ;  observed  by  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  ii.  290. 

Trye,  castle  of,  ii.  188. 

Tunbridge  Castle,  holds  out  against  Wil- 
liam  Rufus,  i.  53  ;  its  position,  i.  68  ; 
not  in  Domesday,  i.  68  {note) ;  granted 
to  Richard  of  Clare  in  exchanire  for 
Brionne,  ib. ;  taken  by  William  Rufiis, 
i.  69. 

Turgot,  Prior  of  Durham  and  Bishop 
of  Saint  Andrews,  favourably  received 
by  William  Rufus,  i.  298 ;  joins  in 
laying  the  foundation  stone  of  Dur- 
ham Abbey,  ii.  1 1 ;  appointed  to  the 
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see  of  Saint  Andrews,  ii.  134;  as 
to  the  writings  attributed  to  him,  ii. 
596. 

Turold,  Bishop  of  Bayeuz,  his  appoint- 
ment, i.  571. 

Turold,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  his 
death,  ii.  267. 

Twinhaiu,  connexion  of  Randolf  Flam- 
bard  with,  ii.  553 ;  church  of,  ii.  554 ; 
Earl   Godwine  a  benefactor   of,  ii. 

^555- 

Tynemouth,  Maloo]m*s  burial  at,  ii.  17  ; 

history  of,  ii.  17-19,  60 J  et  seq. ;  be- 
sieged by  William  Rufus,  ii.  47,  606  ; 
description  of,  ii.  48,  606  ;  taking  of, 
ii.  48,  607  ;  alleged  escape  of  Robert 
of  Mowbray  to,  ii.  53,  609. 

U. 

Uhtred,  brother  of  Morkere,  ii.  605. 
Uhtred,  son  of  Edwin,  besieges  Pem- 
broke, ii.  108. 
Uhtred,  son  of  Fergus,  ii.  551. 
Ulf,   son  of  Harold  and  Eadgyth,   ii. 

1.H.I3S. 
Urban  II.,  Pope,adTi!}es  Anselm  against 
going  to  Rome,  i.  367  {note)  ;  English 
feeling  as  to  his  claim  to  the  papacy, 
i.  415 ;  AjiMelm  claims  to  acknowledge 
him,  i.  416;  the  question  left  unset- 
tled, i.  434 ;  his  correspondence  with 
Wul&taii,  i.  479 ;  his  acknowledge- 
ment insisted  on  by  Anselm,  i.  486 ; 
position  of  the  rival  Popes,  i.  488 ;  no 
real  objection  on  William's  part  to 
acknowledge  him,  i.  489 ;  holds  a 
Council  at  Piacenza,  i.  53  a,  545  ; 
mission  of  William  Rufus  to  him,  i. 
534  ;  received  at  Cremona  by  Conrad, 
^•5^5!  acknowledged  by  Rufus,  i. 
528  ;  holds  the  Council  of  Clermont, 
i  545-547 ;  preaches  the  cruMtdes,  i. 
549 ;  sends  Abbot  Jeronto  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Williaui  Rufus,  i.  553,  ii. 
588 ;  bribed  by  William,  i.  554 ;  sends 
his  nephew,  ib. ;  blesses  Duke  Robert 
and  his  companions,  i.  561 ;  his  recep- 
tion and  treatment  of  Anselm,  i.  607, 
608,  621 ;  in  Roger^s  camp  at  Capua, 
i.  615  ;  £admer*s  way  of  speaking  of 
him,  i.  616  {note) ;  forbids  Anselm  to 
resign,  i.  617;  holds  the  Council  of 
Ban,  i.  608,  618  ;  his  dealings  with 
William  of  Warcdwast,  i.  619,  620 ; 
threatens  William  Rufus  with  excom- 
munication, i.  6 1 9 ;  is  bribed  to  give 
him  a  respite,  i.  620;  his  treatment 
of  Anselm,  i.  621  ;  holds  the  Lateran 
Council,  i.  607, 621 ;  his  death,  i.  623, 


ii.  300,  311;  Anselm's  letters  to  him, 
i.  612,  ii  58a. 
Urse  of  Abetot,  Sheriff  of  Gloucester 
and  Wtircester,  at  the  trial  of  Wil- 
liam of  Saint-Calais,  i.  94. 


V. 

Vacancies,  ecclesiastical,  policy  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus  with  regard  to,  i.  135,  336, 

337.  347>  348.  ii.  5^4.  J  o^^^^  practice 
AS  to,  i.  350;  later  instances,  i.  351 
{note);  provision  of  Henry's  charter 
with  regard  to,  ii.  353. 

Vaux-en-Belin,  castle  of,  ii.  277  {note) ; 
burnt  by  Helias,  ii.  288 ;  repaired  and 
held  by  Robert  of  Montfort,  ii.  289. 

Vescy,  house  of,  ii.  15. 

Vestments,  Lanfranc's  view  of,  i.  95. 

Vetheuil,  fortress  of,ii.  181. 

Vexin,  the  French,  granted  to  Lewis  by 
Philip,  ii.  175;  its  cession  demanded 
by  William  Rufus,  ib. ;  national  feel- 
ing in,  ii.  189. 

Victor  III.,  Pope,  i,  415. 

Vignats,  siege  of,  ii.  426;  foundation  of 
the  abbey,  ii.  427. 

Vulgrin,  Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  his  build- 
ings, ii.  634. 

W. 

Wace,  his  use  of  the  words  "Normans 
and  English,**  ii.  649. 

Walchelm,  priest,  his  \-ision,  ii.  521. 

Waleran,  Count  of  Meulan,  i.  186,  ii. 
419. 

Wales,  civil  wars  in,  i.  121;  alleged 
campaign  of  William  Rufus  in  (1094- 
1095),  i.  476 ;  type  of  conquest  in,  ii. 
6;  disunion  in,  ii.  6,  99;  nature  of 
Rufus's  wars  in,  ii.  69  et  seq. ;  effect 
of  castle-building  in,  ii.  70,  76,  77, 
108 ;  campaigns  of  Harold  compared 
with  those  of  Rufus,  ii.  71 ;  its  con- 
quest compared  with  the  English  and 
Nonnan  Conquests,  ii.  72 ;  various 
ele:iient8  in,  ii.  74 ;  local  nomenclature 
of,  ii.  75 ;  earlier  wars  in,  ii.  77-79  ; 
banning  of  the  conquest,  ii.  79 ;  re- 
volt in,  ii.  99,  loo;  general  deliver- 
ance of,  ii.  10 1 ;  first  campaign  of 
William  Rufus  in,  ii.  105 ;  English 
feeling  as  to  the  war,  ii.  106;  his 
second  and  third  campaigns,  i.  572, 
583,  ii.  110,  III. 

Wales.  North,  subdued  by  Hugh  of 
Chester,  ii.  146. 

Wales,  South,  Saxon  settlements  in,  ii. 
88. 
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Walkelin,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  sent 
with  a  Bummonfl  to  William  of  Saint- 
Calais,  i.  117;  sent  to  punish  the 
monks  of  Saint  Augustine's,  i.  139; 
assists  Osmund  to  consecrate  Salisbury 
cathedral,  i.  309 ;  at  the  consecration 
of  the  church  of  Battle,  i.  444 ;  his 
speech  to  Anselm  at  the  Winchester 
Assembly,  i.  586 ;  at  the  death-bed  of 
William  of  Saint-Calais,  ii.  61 ;  his 
character  and  acts,  ii.  166  ;  joint  re- 

fent  with  Flambard,  ib. ;  William 
Lufus  demands  money  of,  ii.  267 ; 
his  death,  i.  351,  ii.  265,  267;  legend 
of  his  share  in  the  burial  of  Rufus, 

ii.  338. 
Wall,  Koman,  traces  of  the  name,  ii.  47. 
Walker  (Wallcar),  ii.  47  {,noU), 
Wallknoll,  ii.  47,  613. 
Wallsend,  i.  47. 

Walter  of  Corbeuil,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury,  his  works  at  Rochester,  i.  53, 
54  (note). 
Walter,  Bishop  of  Albano,  received  by 
William  Rufus  as  Papal  Legate,  i. 
527,  ii.  391;  brings  the  pallium,  i.  527; 
refuses  to  depose  Anselm,  i.  528 ; 
gives  the  pallium  to  Anselm,  i.  534 ; 
stays  in  England,  i.  535 ;  objects  of 
his  mission,  i.  536;    his  letters  to 
Anselm,  i.  536.  538,  ii.  41,  571 ;  ac- 
companies William  Rufus  to  Notting- 
ham, ii.  44. 
Walter  of  Kyncourt,  i.  1 1 3. 
Walter  GiffHrd,  Earl  of  Buckingham, 
submits  to  Rufun,  i.   231  ;   supports 
Rufus  agaiuHt  Robert,  i.  472  ;   signs 
Henry's  charter,  ii.  358  ;  plots  against 
him.  ii.  395;  his  death,  i.  473. 
Walter  Tirel,  entertains  Amtelm,  i.  380 
{nole)t  ii-  322;    his  friendship  with 
William    Rufus,    ii.   321,  322;     his 
parentage,  i.  322,  672;  his  lordships 
and  marriage,  ii.  321,  322,673;   his 
all(^ed  share  in  the  making  of  the 
New  Forest,  ii.   322,  674  ;   his  dis- 
course with  the   King,  ii.  322-325, 
661  ;  mentioned  in  most  versions  as 
his  slayer,  ii.  325  ;  his  solemn  denial 
of  the  charge,  ii.  326,  674  ;  no  ground 
for  the  charge,  ii.  657 ;  whetlier  the 
Walter  Tirel  of  Domesday,  ii.  673 ; 
legend  about  the  shoeing  of  his  horse, 
ii.  676. 
Walter  of  Saint  Valery,  i.  228  (note)  ; 

goes  on  the  firrit  crusiside,  i.  551. 
Walter,  son  of  Ansgar,  in  command  at 
Le  Mans,  ii.  241,  370;  sets  fire  to  Le 
Mans,  ii.  280;  confers  witli  Helias, 
ii.371. 


Waltham,    church    of,    plmidered    by 

Rufus,  i.  168,  ii.  505,  506. 
Waltheof,  Earl  of  Northampton    mad 

Huntingdonshire,  grants  T^emouth 

to  Jarrow,  ii.  18,  604. 
War,  private,  unlawful  in  England,  ii. 

417. 
Wardship,  the  lord's  right  of,  established 

by  Flambard,  i.  336,  339 ;  ofipreamve 
working  of,  i.  338 ;  peculiar  to  Eng- 
land and  Normandy,  i.  340 ;  pro- 
vision for,  in  Henry's  charter,  ii.  353. 

Weedon  Beck,  Northamptonshire,  said 
to  have  been  a  cell  of  Bee,  i.  376 
(note). 

Wells  (Norfolk),  grant  of;  to  Saint 
Stephen's,  Caen,  it  504. 

Wells  (Somerset),  see  oi  moved  to  Bath, 
i.  1 36,  ii.  483 ;  dislike  of  the  canons 
to  Bishop  John's  changes,  i.  138.  iL 
486 ;  they  recover  their  property  under 
Bishop  Robert,  ii.  486 ;  charter  of 
William  Rufus  preserved  at,  ii.  483. 

Welsh  language,  endurance  of,  ii.  75. 

Wenlock,  Earl  Roger's  foundation  at, 

ii.  154- 

Westminster  Hall,  its  foundation  by 
William  Rufus,  ii.  259,  26a ;  he  hnlds 
his  Whitsun  feast  there,  ii.  257,  264, 
271 ;  recast  by  Richard  II.,  ii.  26a. 

Westmoreland,  why  not  entered  in 
Domesday,  i.  313,  ii.  547  et  seq. ; 
entries  of,  in  the  Pipe  Rolls,  ii.  551. 

Whithem,  see  of,  ii.  551. 

Wido.    See  Guy. 

Wilfrith,  Bishop  of  Saint  David's,  sus- 
pended and  restored,  i.  534:  sides 
with  William  Rufus,  ii.94 ;  Gerald  of 
Windsor's  dealings  with,  ii.  109. 

William  the  Conqueror,  his  informal 
nomination  of  William  Rufus,  i.  9, 
1 1 ;  his  advice  to  him,  ii.  461 ;  distri- 
bution of  his  treasures,  i.  1 7, 18  ;  com- 
pared with  Rufus  by  Odo,  i.  26 ; 
his  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  i.  105  ; 
compared  with  Rufus,  i.  158,  456; 
foretells  the  character  of  Robert's 
rt>ign,  i.  189  ;  garrisons  the  castles  of 
the  nobles,  i.  192  ;  his  ecclesiastical 
]>osition,  i.  328 ;  his  relations  with 
Lanfranc,  t^. ;  his  friendship  with 
Anselm,  i.  380  ;  use  of  his  "  days  "  as 
a  note  of  time.  i.  569 ;  his  visit  to  Saint 
David's  and  his  designs  on  Ireland, 
ii.  94. 

William  Rufus,  character  of  his  reign,  i. 
3  ;  feudal  deveIo[M}ment  imder  him,  i. 
4 ;  character  of  his  accession,  i.  9-1 1, 
1 9-2 1,  ii.  459-465;  his  informal  nomi- 
nation by  his  father,  i.  9,  ii,  ii.  461 ; 
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not  fonnally  elected,  i.  9,  ii.  459 ;  sete 
•ail  from  Touques,  i.  13  ;  re-impri8oii8 
Morkere  and  Wulfooth,  i.  14;  his 
meeting  with  Lanfranc,  i.  15 ;  his 
coronation,  ib. ;  his  sjpecial  oath,  i.  16, 
ii.  460 ;  his  coronation  rites  said  to 
have  been  imperfect,  ii.461 ;  hiH  dis- 
tribution of  gifts,  i.  1 7 ;  restores  Odo  to 
his  earldom,  i.  19;  rerolt  of  the  Nor- 
man nobles  against,  i.  32  et  seq.,  ii. 
465  et  seq. ;  compared  with  his  father 
by  Odo,  i.  a6 ;  seizes  the  temporalities 
of  William  of  Saint-Calais,  i.  30 ;  sum- 
mons him  to  his  court,  i.  31 ;  lays 
waste  his  land,  i.  32  ;  wins  oyer  Earl 
Roger,  i.  61,  ii.  462  ;  loyalty  of  the 
bishops  towards  him,  i.  63 ;  his  appeal 
and  promises  to  the  English,  i.  63, 
64 ;  their  loyalty  to  him,  i.  64,  65, 
66 ;  their  motives  for  supporting  him, 
i.  65  ;  accepted  as  their  king,  i.  66, 
131 ;  marches  against  the  rebels,  i. 
67;  takes  Tunbridge  Castle,  i.  69; 
marches  on  Pevensey,  i.  72,  and  tukes 
it,  i.  76 ;  his  Ni^irig  Proclamation,  i. 
78  ;  besieges  Rochester,  i.  79 ;  Odo 
surrenders  to  him,  i.  80 ;  at  first  re- 
fuses terms  to  the  besieged,  i.  81  ;  his 
answer  to  the  pleadings  for  them,  i. 
83 ;  granta  terms,  i.  85  ;  his  confisca- 
tions and  grants,  i.  88 ;  his  amnesty 
to  the  chief  rebels,  ib. ;  again  sum- 
mons William  of  Saint-Cabtis,  i.  89 ; 
grants  him  a  safe-conduct,  i.  91 :  re- 
fuses him  the  privil^es  of  his  order, 
i.  92 ;  holds  a  meeting  at  Salisbury, 
i.  94 ;  his  s{)eeches  thereat,  i.  98,  107, 
110;  his  offers  to  Bishop  William,  i. 
Ill,  114 ;  his  answer  to  Ralph  Paga- 
nel,  i.  112;  Durham  castle  surren- 
dered to,  i.  114;  sunmions  Bishop 
William  again,  i.  116;  grants  him 
leave  to  depart,  i.  1 1 7 ;  estimate  of  his 
behaviour  in  the  case,  i.  1 19, 605  ;  his 
breach  of  his  promises,  i.  132  ;  position 
of  the  English  under,  i.  1 33 ;  mocks 
at  omens,  i.  133  {note) ;  his  employ- 
ment of  mercenaries,  i.  134, 153,  226, 
11.  496,  498 ;  early  charge  of  simony 
against,  i.  1 35  ;  his  charter  to  John  of 
Tours,  i.  138 ;  suppresses  the  disturb- 
ances at  Saint  Augustine's,  i.  139; 
effects  of  Lanfranc's  death  on  him,  i. 
142,  148,  343;  description  and  cha- 
racter of,  i.  5,  143  et  seq.,  ii.  244,  256, 
337*  490  et  seq. ;  his  surname  of  Rufus^ 
i.  144;  his  filial  zeal,  i.  145;  general 
chai^ges  against  him,  i.  147;  his  lack 
of  steadfastness,  i.  149 ;  his  unfinished 
campaigns,  t6. ;  his  "  magnanimity/'  i. 


149,  ii.  497 ;  trick  played  on,  by  his 
chamberlain,  i.  150;  his  "liberality," 
i.  151,  iL  492 ;  his  extortions,  i.  153, 
ii.  498  ;  his  strict  government^  i.  153, 
ii.  496 ;  his  stricter  forest  laws,  i.  155  ; 
dress  and  manners  at  his  court,  i.  158, 
ii.  500-502  ;  his  special  vices,  i.  157, 
159,  ii.  497,  502  ;  contrasted  with  his 
&ther,  i.  1 50,  456 ;  his  irreligion,  i. 
If  9 ;  favours  the  Jews,  i.  161  ;  ques- 
tion as  to  his  scepticism,  ib. ;  makes 
the  Jewish  converts  apostatize,  i.  162, 
614,  ii.  504 ;  his  dispute  with  Stephen 
the  convert,  i.  163-165,  ii.  504 ;  his 
blasphemies,  i.  165-167,  ii.  503;  his 
favourite  oath,  i.  108,  112,  164,  289, 
391,  511  {no(e'>,  ii.6i  (note),  503,  650 ; 
redeeming  features  in  his  character, 
i.  168;  his  respect  for  his  father's 
memory,  i.  168,  ii.  505 ;  his  eccle- 
siastical benefactions,  ib.;  his  chivalry, 
i.  169-1 71 ;  law  of  honour  as  practised 
by,  i.  85, 92,  169, 408,  ii.14,  237,  244  ; 
his  schemes  against  Duke  Robert,  i. 
221 ;  obtains  the  consent  of  the  Witan 
to  an  invasion  of  Normandy,  L  222- 
224;  his  constitutional  language,  i. 
223;  his  policy  against  Normandy, 
i.  224;  his  position  compared  with 
that  of  Robert,  i.  226;  his  employ- 
ment of  money,  i.  226,  227 ;  joined 
by  the  Norman  nobles, i.  228  et  seq.; 
bribes  Philip  of  France,  i.  237,  239 ; 
his  position  compared  with  that 
of  his  father,  i.  240 ;  result  of  his 
dealings  with  Philip,  i.  241 ;  his  treaty 
with  Conan  of  Rouen,  i.  247  ;  crosses 
to  Normandy,  i.  273  ;  his  treaty  with 
Robert,  i.  375-279,  ii.  522-528;  his 
probable  object  in  the  spoliation  of 
Henry,  i.  279;  his  policy  towards 
Henry  and  Eadgar,  i.  281 ;  joins 
Robert  against  Henry,  i  283;  be- 
sieges Saint  Michael's  Mount,  i.  285- 
292,  ii.  528-535 ;  personal  anecdotes 
of,  i.  287-292,  ii.  497,  532  ;  compared 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  i.  287;  con- 
trasted with  Robert,  i.  290 ;  returns 
to  England,  i.  293,  295 ;  sets  forth 
against  Malcolm,  i.  298 ;  his  favour- 
able treatment  of  the  monks  of 
Durham,  i.  398,  ii.  508 ;  Bishop 
William  reconciled  to,  i.  299;  meets 
Malcolm  at  the  Scots*  Water,  i.  301 ; 
his  treaty  with  Malcolm,  i.  304; 
receives  the  homage  of  Malcolm,  i. 
304,  ii.  541  ;  signs  the  Durham 
charter,  i.  305,  ii.  536 ;  his  fresh  dis- 
pute with  Robert,  i.  306;  orders  the 
oousecration  of  Lincoln    minster,  i. 
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312;  his  conquest  and  colonization  of 
Carlisle,  i.  313-318;  character  of 
the  early  years  of  his  reign,  i.  315 ; 
his  relations  with  Amelm,  i.  328  ;  his 
policy  in  keeping  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury vacant,  i.  328,  359,  360;  in- 
fluence of  llandolf  Flambsird  on  him, 
i.  329,  332  et  seq. ;  his  dealings  with 
vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  i.  336, 
34 7»  350.  "•  565 ;  !»»■  dealings  with 
church  lands,  i.  345  et  seq. ;  charges 
of  simony  brought  against,  i.  348 ; 
story  of  his  appointment  to  a  vacant 
abbey,  i.  352  ;  his  first  interview  with 
Anaelm,  i.  385 ;  rebuked  by  him,  i. 
386;  refuses  him  leave  to  return  to 
Normandy,  i.  388 ;  petitioned  by  the 
Witan  to  appoint  an  archbishop,  i. 
3R9 ;  his  mocking  speech  about  Ans- 
elm,  i.  390;  his  sickness,  i.  391; 
repents  and  sends  for  Ansclm,  i.  392, 
393;  his  proclamation  of  reforms, 
i.  393;  names  Anselm  aichbishop,  i. 
396:  prays  hiui  to  accept  the  see, 
i.  398 ;  invests  him  by  force,  i.  400 ; 
orders  the  restitution  of  the  tem- 
poralities, i.  403 ;  his  recovery  and 
relapse,  i.  407 ;  keeps  his  engagement 
to  Anselm,  i.  408 ;  his  interview  with 
Kobert  of  Flanders,  i.  411;  with 
Ansehn  at  Rochester,  i.  412  et  seq.  ; 
his  answer  to  Aiiselnrs  conditions, 
i.  417;  nsks  Auseliu  to  continu  his 
grants  of  church  land?,  i.  418;  renews 
his  promiscH  aufi  receives  Anselm's 
homage  as  ai'chbishop,  i.  42  i ;  his  writ, 
ib. ;  receives  Aut4elm  at  Gloucester, 
i.  434 ;  challenged  by  Kobert,  i.  435  ; 
his  dealiiigH  with  the  contributions 
offered  for  the  war,  i.  437 ;  refuses 
Ansclm's  gift,  i.  438 ;  gathers  his  forces 
at  Ha-stings,  i.  44 1 ;  present  at  the 
consecration  of  Battle  Abbey,  i.  443, 
444  ;  upholds  Anselm  against  Robert 
Bliiet,  i.  446;  deprives  Herbert 
Bishop  of  Thetforcl,  i.  448,  ii.  569 ; 
his  interview  with  Anselm  at  Hast- 
ingi$,  i.  450  et  seq. ;  no  synod  held 
under  him,  L  452 ;  his  answer  to 
Anselm's  prayer  to  fill  the  vacant 
abbeys,  i.  455  ;  attempts  to  get  more 
money  out  of  Am^elm,  i.  458-460; 
sets  sail  for  Normandy,  i.  460 ;  vain 
attempts  to  settle  the  dispute  be- 
tween him  and  Robert,  i.  461 ;  castles 
held  by  him,  i.  462 ;  his  levy  of  Eng- 
lish soldiers,  i.  465  ;  tricic  played  on 
them,  i.  466 ;  buys  off  Philip,  ib. ; 
sunmions  Henry  and  Earl  Hugh  to 
£u,  i.  469 ;  returns  to  England  and 


is  reconciled  to  Henry,  i.  470;  his 
Norman  supporters,  i.  471-474; 
causes  for  his  return,  i.  474 ;  his 
alleged  Welsh  campaign  in  1094- 1095, 
i.  476  ;  refuses  Anselm  leave  to  go  for 
the  pallium,  i.  483,  484 ;  will  acknow- 
ledge no  Pope,  L  484 ;  frequency  of 
assemblies  under  him,  i.  487 ;  sum- 
mons an  assembly  at  Rockingham,  L 
48  7-519;  estimate  of  his  conduct  in 
this  dispute,  i.  488 ;  his  Imperial 
claims,  i.  503;  bids  the  bishops  re- 
nounce Anselm,  1.  512;  withdraws 
his  protection  from  him,  ib.;  his  ap- 
peal to  the  lay  lords,  i.  513;  hu 
exanunation  and  treatment  of  the 
bishops,  i*  515,  5 16;  summons  Anselm 
before  him,  i.  517;  adjourns  the  aa- 
sembly,  i.  518;  oppresses  Anaelnrs 
friendls,  i.  520;  his  fresh  schemes 
against  him,  i.  523;  his  mission  to 
Urban,  i.  524-526;  Walter  of  Albano's 
mission  to,  i.  527;  acknowledge! 
Urban,  i.  528  ;  forced  to  be  reconciled 
to  Anselm,  i.  529,  531 ;  Anselm  re- 
fuses the  pallium  at  his  hands,  i.  53a ; 
his  position  as  regards  the  crusade,  i. 
553 ;  Abbot  Jeronto*s  mission  to  him, 
ib, ;  Normandy  pledged  to  him,  by 
Robert,  i.  555 ;  his  taxation  for  the 
pledge-money,  i.  556-559*  "-.  5^? 
his  conference  with  Robert,  i.  559, 
ii.  207 ;  takes  possession  of  Nor- 
mandy, i.  566,  ii.  207 ;  his  grants 
to  Henry,  i.  567 ;  his  rule  in  Nor- 
mandy, i.  567-570;  hirt  appoint- 
ments to  Norman  prelacies,  i.  570; 
returns  to  England,  i.  571 ;  his  expe- 
ditions against  Wales,  i.  572,  583,  ii. 
69  et  seq. ;  complains  of  Anselm^s 
contingent,  i.  572;  summons  him  to 
his  court,!.  574;  refuses  him  leave 
to  go  to  Rome,  i.  582,  583,  584; 
holds  an  assembly  at  Winchester,  i. 
584  et  seq. ;  his  conditional  leave 
to  Anselm,  i.  592  ;  his  last  interview 
with  Anselm,  i.  593  ;  blessed  by  him, 
i.  594;  seizes  on  the  estates  of  his 
see,  i.  595  ;  estimate  of  his  behaviour 
towards  William  of  Saint-Calais  and 
towards  Anselm,  i.  605 ;  Anselm  pleads 
agiunst  his  excommunication,  i.  611, 
618;  probable  effect  of  an  excom- 
munication, i.  61 1, 612  ;  Anselm*s  and 
Urban's  letters  to,  i.  613;  his  mis- 
sion to  Urban,  i.  613,  619 ;  threatened 
with  excommunication,  i.  619 ;  bribes 
Urban,  i.  620 ;  his  words  on  Urban *s 
death  and  Paschal's  election,  i.  623, 
ii.  31 1 ;  growth  of  the  English  power 
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and  nation  under,  ii-  4 ;  effects  of  his 
reign  on  the  union  ot  Britain,  ii.  6 ; 
complaintfl  made  against,  by  Malcolm, 
ii.  8 ;  sends  Eadgar  to  iuvite  him  to 
Gloucester,  ii.  9,  590 ;  refuses  to 
see  him,  ii.  i.?,  590 ;  dispute  between 
them,  16;  his  probable  pretenHions, 
ib. ;  observes  his  safe-conduct,  ii.  14, 
591  ;  fttory  of  him  and  Eadgyth- 
Matilda,  ii.  31,  600;  grants  the  Scot- 
tish crown  to  Duncan,  ii.  34;  revolt 
of  Robert  of  Mowbray  against  him, 
ii.  37  et  seq. ;  orders  Robert  to  make 
good  his  plunder  of  the  merchants, 
ii.  41  ;  summons  him  to  his  court,  ib. ; 
refuses  him  a  safe-conduct,  i.  43  ; 
marches  against  him,  i.  537,  ii.  43; 
kikes  Newcastle,  ii.  47,  and  Tyne- 
mouth,ii.  48,606;  besieges Bamburgh, 
ii.  50,  607 ;  makes  tiie  Malvoisin 
tower,  ii.  51,  608;  leaves  Bamburgb, 
ii.  5  2,  609  i  holds  an  assembly  at  Salis- 
bury, ii.  56  ;  refuses  to  spare  William 
of  Alderi,  ii.  67 ;  nature  of  his  Welsh 
wars,  ii.  69  et  seq. ;  builds  castles  in 
Wales,  ii.  70,  113;  his  campaign 
compared  with  that  of  Harold,  ii. 
71,  105;  his  alleged  designs  on 
Ireland,  ii.  93 ;  his  first  Welsh  cam- 
paign, ii.  105 ;  his  second  and  third 
campaigns,  i.  572,  583;  ii.  no,  11 1; 
his  relations  with  Eadgar  iEtheling, 
ii.  114;  doubtful  policy  of  his  grant 
to  Robert  of  Belleme,  ii.  148,  163; 
character  of  his  last  years,  ii.  163; 
his  designs  on  France,  ii.  167;  de- 
mands Uie  cession  of  the  Vexin,  ii. 
175  ;  crosses  to  Normandy,  ii.  167, 
176;  excesses  of  his  followers  in 
England,  ii.  1 76 ;  chief  men  on  his 
side,  ii.  178;  his  treatment  of  his 
prisoners,  ii.  1 79,  190  ;  his  prospects, 
li.  184;  failure  of  his  plans,  ii.  185; 
befriends  Bishop  Howel  of  Le  Mans, 
ii.  201 ;  his  interview  with  Helias,  ii. 
308-310;  delays  his  attack  on  him, 
ii.  3 10;  his  anger  at  the  election  of 
Hildebert,  ii.  313,  625  ;  his  designs  on 
Maine,  ii.  613;  stirred  up  to  war  by 
Robert  of  Belldme,  ii.  215  ;  contrasted 
with  him,  ii.  234;  his  treatment  of 
Helias,  ii.  325 ;  his  speech  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Rouen,  ii.  236;  levies  an  army, 
ii.  337;  invftfles  Maine,  ii.  329 ;  grants 
a  truce  to  Ralph  of  Fresnay,  ii.  330 ; 
his  march  onwards,  ii.  232 ;  arrives 
at  Le  Mans,  ii.  333;  ravages  Cou- 
laine,  ii.  334, 635,  627 ;  raises  the  siege 
of  Le  Mans,  ii.  334;  his  treatment 
of  the  knight  at  Biillon,  ii.  337 ;  Le 


Mans  submits  to,  ii.  339 ;  his  entry, 
ii.  340;  receives  the  general  sub- 
mission of  Mnine,  t6. ;  his  interview 
with  Helias,  ii.  343-345,  640-645; 
his  seeming  quotation  from  Lucan,  ii. 
643  ;  sets  Helias  free,  ii.  344,  638,  643, 
643  ;  extent  of  his  conquests  in  Maine, 
ii.  345  ;  invades  the  Vexin,  ii.  346 ; 
besieges  Chaumont,  ii.  348 ;  agrees  to 
a  truce,  ii.  355 ;  ill-success  of  his 
French  war,  ib. ;  his  gemdts  in  1099, 
ii.  357 ;  his  architectural  works  a 
national  grievance,  ii.  357-360;  legal 
position  of  his  reign,  ii.  363 ;  his 
object  in  building  Westminster  Hall, 
ib. ;  holds  his  Whitsun  feast  there,  ii. 
357,  364 ;  demands  money  of  Bishop 
Walkelin,  ii.  367  ;  forbids  the  dedica- 
tion of  Saint  £admund*s,  ii.  369; 
hears  of  the  recovery  of  Le  Mans  by 
Helias,  ii.  383,  645  ;  his  ride  to  the 
coast,  ii.  383  ;  his  voyage  to  Touques, 
ii.  384,  645-652 ;  his  speech  to  the 
sailora  compared  with  that  of  Julius 
Caesar,  ii.  497,  647 ;  his  ride  to  Bonne- 
ville, ii.  385,  646;  marches  against 
Le  Mans,  ii.  387  ;  passes  through  it 
and  harries  southern  Maine,  il.  3^8; 
besieges  Mayet,  ii.  389-394,  653 ; 
observes  the  Truce  of  God,  ii.  390 ; 
his  narrow  escape  at  Mavet,  ii.  393 ; 
raises  the  siege,  ii.  394,  653 ;  failure 
of  the  campaign,  ib. ;  his  treatment 
of  Le  Mans,  ii.  395  ;  leaves  garrisons 
and  returns  to  England,  ii.  396 ;  Hil- 
debert reconciled  to,  ii.  297,  626  ; 
bids  Hildebert  pull  down  the  towers  of 
Saint  Julianas,  ii.  397,  654  ;  compared 
with  ^thelred,  ii.  307  ;  his  schemes  of 
conquest,  ii.  307,  311  ;  contradiction 
in  his  character,  ii.  308 ;  his  chivalrous 
feelings,  ii.  337 ;  illustrations  of  his 
character,  ii.  344,  356 ;  his  dealings 
with  William  of  Aquitaine,  ii.  313; 
prepares  to  occupy  Aquitaine,  ii.  314; 
his  alleged  designs  on  the  Empire, 
i.  7,  i.  314;  Abbot  Serlo's  warning 
to,  ii.  318,  339;  his  alleged  dream, 
ii-  319-331;  his  discourse  with 
Walter  Tirel,  ii.  333-335  ;  his  death, 
ii.  335  ;  whether  accidental,  ii.  335, 
657 ;  various  versions  thereof,  ii.  337, 
657-676 ;  its  immediate  impression 
and  abiding  memory,  ii.  335,  336, 
663 ;  his  death  looked  on  as  a  judge- 
ment, ii.  665  ;  contrasted  with  that  of 
Charles  I.,  ii.  337 ;  his  end  and  cha- 
racter, ih. ;  his  alleged  penitence,  ii. 
33if  332,  337  ;  accounts  of  his  burial, 
ii.  338-340,  676-680 ;  his  popular  ex- 
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communication,  ii.  340;  portents  at 
his  death,  IL  341  ;  advantage  given 
to  the  Po|>es  by  his  reign,  ii.  377; 
effect  of  his  reign  on  the  fusion  of 
races,  ii.  456. 

William  III.,  his  fearlemness  in  danger 
compared  with  that  of  William  Rufus, 
ii.  652. 

William  iEtheling,  son  of  Henry  I.  and 
Matilda,  ii.  389, 

William  Clito,  son  of  Robert  and  Sibyl, 
ii.  31a  (note). 

WiUiam,  natural  son  of  Robert,  iL  316. 

William  Bona  Animn,  Archbishc^  of 
Rouen,  consecrates  Bishop  Howel,  i. 
208 ;  consents  to  Anselm*s  acceptance 
of  the  primacy,  i.  406 ;  said  to  have 
married  Philip  and  Bertrada,  ii.  17a 
{note), 

William  of  Saint-Calais,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, his  influence  with  William  Ru> 
fus,  i.  23 ;  his  treason  against  him, 
i.  28,  30 ;  different  statements  of  his 
conduct,  i.  28,  ii.  469-474 ;  his  alleged 
services  to  William,  i.  29. 1 1 1,  ii.  473 ; 
his  temporalities  seized,  i.  30,  ii.  470 ; 
his  letter  to  the  King,  i.  30 ;  sum- 
moned before  him,  i.  31 ;  treatment 
o^  by  Ralph  Paganel,  ib. ;  evidence 
against  him,  i.  35,  ii.  470;  again 
Bunmioned  by  William,  i.  89 ;  com- 
plains of  Ralph  Paganel,  i.  90 ;  comes 
with  a  safe-conduct,  i.  91  ;  asserts 
his  ecclesiiistical  claims,  ib. ;  goes 
back  to  Durham,  i.  92 ;  further 
ravaging  of  his  lands,  ib. ;  his  agree- 
ment with  the  Counts  Alan  and 
Odo,  i.  93  ;  his  conduct  at  the  meet- 
ing at  ii^isbury,  i.  95 ;  denies  the 
authority  of  the  court,  i.  96,  97 ; 
formal  charge  against  him,  i.  98,  ii. 
473 ;  his  answer,  i.  99 ;  debates  on  the 
charge,  i.  1 01 -103 ;  appeals  to  Rome, 
i.  103,  109 ;  sentence  pronounced 
against  him,  i.  106 ;  renews  his  appeal, 
ib. ;  William  demands  the  surrender 
of  Durham  castle,  i.  107 ;  appeals  to 
Alan  and  Odo,  i.  108;  final  sentence 
against,  i.  1 10 ;  asks  for  an  allowance, 
4b. ;  surety  for  the  ships  demanded  of 
him,  i.  Ill;  new  charges  against, 
i.  113,  116;  Lan franc  interferes  on 
his  behalf,  i.  1 13  ;  conditions  and  diffi- 
culties about  hb  sailing,  i.  114-116; 
surrender  of  Durham  castle,  i.  1 14,  ii. 
472  ;  Odo  and  Alan  interfere  on  his 
behalf,  i.  117;  allowed  to  depart  to 
Normandy,  ib. ;  importance  of  the 
story,  i. II 7-1 20 ;  scarcely  noticed  by 
modem  historians,  ii.  474 ;  restored 


to  his  bishopric,  i.  299 ;  his  renewed 
influence  with  William,  i.  300;  hia 
grant  to  the  church  of  Durham,  i.  305, 
ii*  535  ;  advisee  Rufus  as  to  Anselm's 
conditions,  i.  41 7 ;  at  the  consecration 
of  the  church  of  Battle,  i.  444  ;  assists 
in  the  consecration  of  Robert  Bloet,  i. 
445  ;  plots  against  Anselm,  i.  497, 
500 ;  aspires  to  the  primacy,  i.  501 ; 
his  promises  toW^illiam  and  speech 
to  Anselm,  i.  502  ;  recommends  force, 
i.  510 ;  his  case  compared  with  those 
of  Anselm  and  Thomas,  i.  597  et  seq. ; 
his  rebuilding  of  his  church,  ii.  ii,  60 ; 
invites  Malcolm  to  the  foundation 
ceremony,  ib.;  probably  concerned 
in  Robert  of  Mowbray*s  rebellion,  ii. 
38 ;  portents  foretelling  his  death,  ii. 
59;  summoned  to  take  his  trial,  ii. 
60 ;  his  death,  i.  478  (noU),  542,  ii 
61  ;  debate  as  to  his  burying-plaoe, 
ii.  61  ;  substitutes  monks  for  canons, 
ii.  60. 

William  of  Warelwast,  Bishop  of  Exe- 
ter, his  first  mission  to  Url)an,  i.  524, 
525  ;  returns  with  the  Legate  Walter, 
i.  526;  searches  Anselm's  luggage  at 
Dover,  i.  505 ;  his  second  mission  to 
Urban,  i.  013,  619;  his  secret  deal- 
ings with  him,  i.  620 ;  signs  Henry *8 
letter  to  Anselm,  ii.  366. 

William  of  PaHsavant,  Bishop  of  Le 
Mans,  his  buildings,  ii.  636,  640,  656. 

William,  Bishop  of  Thetford,  his  death, 

i.  354- 
William  Giflard,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 

his  appointment  to  the  see,  ii.  349 ; 
later  notices  of,  ii.  349,  578 ;  ms 
signature  to  HeuryV  charter,  ii.  358  ; 
probably  one  of  Henry's  inner  council, 
ii.  3^2  ;  signs  Henry  s  letter  to  Ans- 
elm, ii.  366. 

William,  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury, 
sent  to  inquire  into  the  matter  of 
Eadgyth-MatilJa,  ii.  384. 

William  of  Alderi,  his  sentence  and 
death,  ii.  66-68. 

William  of  Albini,  defends  Rochester, 
i-  53  {note). 

William,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  helps  Wil- 
liam Rufus  against  Lewis,  ii.  250, 
251 ;  seat  of  war  affected  by  his 
coming,  ii.  250,  252  ;  his  crusade,  ii. 
313  ;  propones  to  pl^ge  his  duchy  to 
Rufus,  ib. 

William  of  Arques,  monk  of  Molesme, 
i.  220  (note),  256. 

William  of  Belize,  founds  Lonlay 
Abbey,  ii.  539. 

WiUiam  of  Breteuil,  son  of  Earl  Wil- 
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liam  Fitz-Osbern,  drives  out  the 
ducal  forces,  i.  193 ;  Ivry  granted 
to,  by  Duke  RobOTt,  i.  194 ;  joins 
Bobert's  expedition  into  Maine,  i. 
209 ;  his  war  with  Ascelin  Gk>el,  i.  243 ; 
comes  to  Robert's  help  at  Rouen,  i. 
249 ;  imprisons  William  son  of  Ans- 
gar,  i.  261 ;  marches  against  Conches, 
1.  261,  266;  his  imprisonment  and 
ransom,  i.  267 ;  settles  his  estates  on 
Roger  of  Toesny,  i.  268 ;  his  natural 
children,  i.  268  (note) ;  maintains 
Robert*s  claim  to  the  throne,  ii.  346, 
680. 

William  Capra,  ii.  508. 

William,  son  of  Robert  Count  of  Eu, 
rebels  against  William  Rufus,  i. 
33 ;  his  ravages  in  Gloucestershire, 
i.  41,  44 ;  submits  to  William, 
i.  220 ;  suggests  an  invasion  of  Nor- 
mandy, i.  41 1 ;  supports  William 
Rufus,  i.  473 ;  conspires  against  him, 
ii.  39,  44 ;  his  combat  with  Geoffirey 
of  Baynard  and  defeat,  ii.  63  ;  sen- 
tenced to  mutilation,  ii.  64,  65,  68; 
his  faithlessness  to  his  wife,  ii.  04. 

William,  Count  of  Evreux,  drives  out 
the  ducal  forces,  i.  193  ;  his  feud  with 
Ralph  of  Toesny,  i.  131,  333.  245 ; 
comes  to  Robert's*  help  at  Rouen, 
i.  249;  marches  i^^ainst  C<mches, 
i.  261,  266 ;  makes  Roger  of  Toesny 
his  heir,  i.  268 ;  his  later  treaty 
with  R^ph  of  Toesny,  i.  270; 
wars  against  Robert  of  Meulan, 
tb. ;  his  bargain  about  Bertrada*s 
marriage,  ii.  193;  charged  with  the 
government  of  Le  Mans,  ii.  241  ; 
granted  to  Henry  by  Robert,  ii.  514 ; 
his  banishment  and  death,  i.  270. 

William  Fitz-Osbem,  story  of  him  and 
Eudo  of  Rye,  ii.  463. 

William  of  London  or  Londret,  his  set- 
tlement at  Kidwelly,  ii.  86,  102. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  his  Gesta  Re- 
gum  and  Gesta  Pontificnm,  ii.  492. 

William  of  Mandeville,  ii.  397. 

William  of  Moion,  his  grant  of  Dunster 
church,  ii.  489. 

William  of  Montfichet,  legend  of  his 
share  in  the  burial  of  Rufus,  ii.  338, 
676. 

William  of  Montfort,  recommended  bv 
Anselm  as  his  successor  at  Bee,  ii. 

575- 
William,    Couht    of   Mortain,    founds 

Montacute  priory,  ii.  120  ;  his  vision 

of  William  Rufus.  ii.  342  ;  doubts  as 

to  his  loyalty  to  Henry  I.,  ii.  404  ;  his 


banishment,   ii.  453;    his   imprison- 
ment and  alleged  blinding,  ib, 

William  Pantulf,  Rol>ert  of  Bell^me's 
dealings  with,  ii.  434;  joins  Henry, 
t6. ;  commands  at  Stafford,  ih. ;  no- 
tices of,  in  Domesday,  ii.  434  {note) ; 
negotiates  with.  Jorwerth,  ii.  439; 
mediates  at  Bridgenorth,  ii.  441. 

William  Peverel,  holds  La  Houlme  for 
William  Rufus,  i.  463  ;  surrenders  to 
Robert,  i.  465;  signs  the  Durham 
charter,  ii.  536. 

William  of  Pont  de  TArche,  ii.  464. 

William  Talvas,  his  capture  of  Geoffrey 
of  Mayenue,  i.  214. 

William  Tisonne,  ii.  596. 

William  of  Wacey,  taken  prisoner  by 
Helias,  ii.  222. 

William  of  Warren,  Earl  of  Surrey,  his 
loyalty  to  William  Rufus,  i.  59 ;  re- 
ceives the  earldom  of  Surrey,  i.  60, 6a 
{note) ;  his  death  and  burial  at  Lewes, 
i.  62  {lutieX  76. 

William  of  Warren  the  younger.  Earl 
of  Surrey,  helps  to  defend  Courcy, 
ii.  519 ;  deserts  from  Henry  I.,  ii.  409  ; 
his  enmity  towards  him,  ib. ;  lus 
banishment,  ii.  416,  and  restoration, 
ii.417. 

William,  son  of  Ansgar,  i.  247;  his 
imprisonment  and  ransom,  i.  261. 

William,  son  of  Anskill,  his  estates 
seized  by  William  Rufus,  ii.  380 ;  his 
marriage,  ii.  381  (note), 

William,  son  of  Baldwin,  builds  Rhyd- 
y-gors  castle,  ii.  97;  defends  it,  ii. 
loi ;  his  death,  ii.  106. 

William,  son  of  Geroy,  rescues  Geoffrey 
of  Mayenne  from  William  Talvas,  i. 
214. 

William,  grandson  of  Geroy,  poisoned, 
i.  469  (note). 

William,  son  of  Holdegar,  ii.  551. 

Williams,  John,  on  Jestin  ap  Gwivan, 
ii.  6x4. 

Wills.     See  Bequest. 

Winchcombe,  fall  of  the  tower,  i.  307. 

Winchester,  wealth  of  the  treasury  at, 
i.  1 7  ;  Jews  at,  i.  160  {note) ;  special 
gem<$t  at  (1093),  i.  422  ;  its  position 
under  the  Norman  kings,  ii.  261  ; 
burial  of  Rufiis  at,  ii.  340 ;  faXX  of 
the  minster  tower,  ii.  341  ;  Duke 
Robert  declineti  to  besiege  it,  ii.  406. 

Witenagem<$t,  held  three  times  a  year,  i. 
222  {note) ;  gradually  becomes  lesi 
popular,  i.  602 ;  lessened  freedom  of 
speech  in,  i.  603;  inner  and  outer 
council  of,  ih. 
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Witsand,  William  Rufus  said  to  have 
net  HaU  from,  i.  13  {noU). 

Wlurintun,  g^rant  of  the  manor,  ii.  507. 

Worcester,  rebel  nobles  march  against, 
i.  47 ;  its  pofdltion,  i.  48 ;  its  de- 
liverance by  WuUstan,  L  48-51,  ii. 

475-48X. 

Wurm*8  Head,  name  of,  ii.  615. 

Wulfy  son  of  Harold,  set  free  by  Robert, 
i.  14. 

Wulfgar  the  huntsman,  one  of  the  de- 
fenders of  Bridgcnorth,  ii.  433 ;  hia 
nec^otiations  with  Henry  I.,  ii.  440, 443. 

Wul%eat  the  huntsman,  ii.  433  {note), 

Wulfiioth,  son  of  Godwine,  reimprisoned 
by  William  Rufus,  i.  13, 14;  signa  a 
charter  of  William  of  Saint-CStlaia, 
i.  14  {note) ;  signs  the  foundation 
charter  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  i.  309 
{note). 

Wulfric  the  hunUman,  ii.  433  {note). 

Wulfstaii,  Saint,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
attends  the  Christmas  assembly  at 
Westminster,!.  18,  19  {note);  defends 
Worcester  against  the  rebeb,  i.  48-51, 


1^*  475-4S1 ;  ezoommunicatea  them,  i. 
51 ;  legendary  growth  of  the  story,  ii. 
477;  decides  botween  Anselm  and 
Bishop  M.'iurice,  i.  440 ;  his  sickness, 
i.  478  ;  his  dinner  with  "good  men," 
ib. ;  his  correspondence,  i.  479 ;  con- 
fesses to  Robert  of  Hereford,  ih, ;  Ids 
death,  i.  477,  480;  entry  as  to  his 
death,  i.  478  {note);  appears  to 
Bishop  Robert  of  Hereford,  1.  4S0, 
533  {note) ;  his  burial,  i.  480 ;  honour 
paid  to  him  by  King  John,  i.  481 ;  his 
action  against  the  fashion  of  wearing 
long  hair,  ii.  501. 

Y. 

Yeovil,  i.  43  {note). 

Yeovilton,  i.  43  {note), 

York,  Priory  of  Holy  Trinity  at, 
founded  by  Ralph  Paganel,  i.  31 ; 
massacre  of  Jews  at,  i.  160  {note) ; 
Saint  Peter*s  Hospital  at,  gifts  of 
Rufus  to,  i.  x68,  ii.  506;  its  de- 
liverance in  1069  compared  with  that 
of  Le  Mans,  ii.  279. 
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